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cational analysis  division,  budget  service 

Introductory  Remarks 

Mr.  Porter.  Good  morning.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to 
order. 

Today  we  begin  again  our  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1997  budg- 
et. Due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  cancel  a  week  of  hearings, 
we  have  had  to  make  several  adjustments  in  our  hearing  schedule. 
We  will  begin  with  two  days  of  Education  Department  hearings. 
We  will  then  take  up  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, beginning  with  Secretary  Shalala,  on  Thursday  morning  and 
Dr.  Varmus  in  the  afternoon. 

We  will  proceed  to  the  individual  institutes,  the  Agency  for 
Health  Care  Policy  and  Research,  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration,  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the  Administra- 
tion on  Children  and  Families  and  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

Due  to  the  difficulty  with  scheduling,  we  will  take  up  the  Social 
Security  Administration  on  the  afternoon  of  April  30th.  This  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  HHS  hearings,  and  I  want  everyone  to  know  that 
SSA  is  an  independent  agency. 

On  May  7th  and  8th,  we  will  take  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  Secretary  Reich  appearing  on  the  morning  of 
May  7th.  On  May  9th,  we  will  complete  our  Education  hearings 
with  Secretary  Reilly  appearing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th.  With 
the  number  of  hearings  and  some  room  for  slippage,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  complete  all  hearings  by  Thursday,  May  16th, 
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I  want  to  personally  thank  Sgilly  Christensen  for  her  fine  office 
and  each  of  the  Department  of  Education  witnesses  who  will  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  over  the  next  two  days.  The  change 
in  schedule  moved  forward  your  hearings  by  several  weeks,  and  I 
know  the  change  caused  a  little  disruption  in  your  work  schedule 
and  substantial  additional  effort.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  each  one 
of  you  for  your  assistance. 

We  begin  today  with  Assistant  Secretsiry  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  Dr.  Grerald  N.  Tirozzi.  We  welcome  you  this 
morning  and  ask  you  to  introduce  the  people  at  the  table  with  you 
and  proceed. 

Opening  Statement  of  Dr.  Tirozzi 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning  and  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  the 
Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  prior  to  my  testimony,  that  I 
think  it's  important,  just  for  a  moment,  to  report  that  I'm  a  lifelong 
educator.  I  have  approximately  35  years  of  experience  in  the  field 
of  education,  30  years  in  public  education.  I  have  been  a  teacher, 
principal,  a  school  superintendent  for  6  years,  a  State  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  8,  a  university  professor,  and  I  spent  a  cou- 
ple of  years  as  a  college  president. 

So,  I  say  that  not  for  any  personal  aggrandizement,  but  just  to 
give,  hopefully  in  terms  of  my  testimony  and  subsequent  work  with 
the  committee,  some  level  of  credibility  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
walked  in  the  shoes  of  those  in  the  field. 

With  your  permission,  I'd  like  to  submit  my  full  testimony  for  the 
record,  and  limit  my  remarks  this  morning  to  summary  remarks. 
First,  the  total  request  before  you  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  approximately  $10.2  billion,  which  represents  an  $804 
million  increase  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement. 
Most  of  the  funds  that  you  have  before  you  are  targeted  to  four  pri- 
ority areas.  And  I  will  comment  briefly  on  each. 

GOALS  2000 

First,  I'd  like  to  highlight  Goals  2000.  This  program,  combines 
funds  to  States  to  undertake  their  own,  and  I  emphasize  own,  re- 
form initiatives.  The  program  is  voluntary  and  to  date  we  have  47 
States  who  have  applied  to  receive  funding.  Puerto  Rico  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  have  also  applied.  To  date,  17  States  have  submitted 
their  plans  for  implementation — have,  in  fact,  been  approved.  We 
anticipate  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  have  another  12  to  15 
plans  approved. 

Goals  2000  represents  what  I  consider  to  be  venture  capital.  I 
think  it's  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  States  and  school  districts  to 
develop  and  implement  State  and  local  reform  strategies  to  drive 
educational  reform.  And  again,  having  worked  as  a  superintendent 
and  as  a  commissioner  of  education,  I  think  it's  very  positive  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  working  in  such  a  cooperative  way  with 
the  States  and  local  school  districts. 


I  also  want  to  point  out  that  Goals  2000  has  no  regulations  and 
the  initial  application  is  limited  to  four  pages,  and  again,  going 
back  to  my  days  at  the  State  house,  I  appreciate  a  four  page  appli- 
cation. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  it's  a  highly  flexible  and  responsive  Fed- 
eral initiative  that  is  supportive  of  what  States  and  local  commu- 
nities are  trying  to  do  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
schools.  The  $476  million  we  are  asking  for  in  1997  for  this  pro- 
gram will  allow  States  to  assist  approximately  12,000  schools  in 
local  reform  initiatives.  And  it's  scheduled  to  impact  as  many  as  6.5 
million  students  across  this  country. 

TITLE  I 

The  second  priority,  and  a  major  priority  for  the  Office  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  in  the  Department,  is  Title  I. 
This  is  the  largest  Federal  program  to  assist  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren to  learn  at  high  levels.  This  program  presently  serves  approxi- 
mately 6.6  million  disadvantaged  children.  In  1994,  as  I'm  sure 
you're  well  aware.  Title  I  was  significantly  transformed  in  the  re- 
authorization process. 

A  number  of  changes  were  made  that  I'll  briefly  highlight.  The 
program  now  deals  with  very  high  standards  and  expectations  for 
all  children.  It  demands  a  challenging  curriculum  and  accelerated 
instruction.  It  asks  States  to  develop  State  assessments  and  gear 
those  assessments  to  standards. 

In  other  words,  we're  looking  for  alignment  between  standards 
and  assessments.  It  expands  school-wide  programs,  and  we  already 
have  seen  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  that  are 
developing  school-wide  initiatives.  It  deals  with  high-quality  profes- 
sional development  for  teachers.  It  promotes  partnerships  between 
parents  and  schools. 

And  I  think  this  is  key:  it  holds  school  districts  accountable  for 
student  progress.  It  targets  money  to  the  neediest  schools.  This  in- 
cludes middle  and  senior  high  schools.  It  fosters  school-level  deci- 
sionmaking and,  in  particular,  it  allows  quite  a  wide  range  of  flexi- 
bility, and  we  can  talk  about  that  later  in  terms  of  the  waivers  we 
allow,  and  the  function  of  the  waiver  board  that  we  have  in  place. 

Our  request  is  for  $7.7  billion  in  Title  I.  This  is  for  all  Title  I 
programs.  This  is  a  $493  million  increase  from  the  1996  tentative 
conference  agreement.  If  funded  at  the  requested  level,  we're  opti- 
mistic this  will  serve  approximately  50,000  schools  across  the  coun- 
try, and  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  elementary  schools,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  high-poverty  areas.  I  also  point  out  that  93 
percent  of  the  request  will  go  directly  to  local  educational  agencies, 
with  a  significant  percentage  of  that  money  going  directly  into  pro- 
grams dealing  with  children. 

We  also  are  requesting  that  $1  billion  be  allocated  in  the  new 
Targeted  Grant  formula,  providing  additional  dollars  to  counties 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  poor  children.  This  request  also  in- 
cludes increases  for  the  Title  I  Migrant  and  Neglected  and  Delin- 
quent programs.  This  will  help  us  to  serve  minority  children  and 
institutionalized  youth  who  can  benefit  from  these  programs. 


EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

A  third  priority  deals  with  the  issue  of  improving  teaching  and 
learning.  I  would  first  like  to  point  out,  as  a  lifelong  educator,  that 
I  always  use  teaching  and  learning  as  a  hyphenated  term.  And  1 
always  like  to  point  out  that  the  hyphen  is  a  powerful  connection. 
Students  learning  at  high  levels  is  inextricably  linked  to  highly 
competent  teachers.  Eighty  to  85  percent  of  a  school  district's  budg- 
et is  invested  in  human  resources,  generally  its  teachers. 

Business  and  industry  and  corporations  know  the  significance  of 
human  capital  and  the  investment  in  professional  development  of 
that  capital.  That  has  not  necessarily  been  true  of  the  schools 
across  this  country. 

Ninety  percent  of  America's  teachers  have  three  or  more  years  of 
experience.  In  effect,  we  have  a  very  experienced  work  force.  We 
need  to  invest  continually  in  the  development  and  training  of  our 
Nation's  teachers.  In  order  to  do  this,  one  of  our  cornerstone  pro- 
grams is  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants 
program.  This  is  our  major  vehicle  to  impact  on  the  quality  of  con- 
tinuous professional  development  for  the  Nation's  teachers.  We're 
requesting  for  this  program  $610  million  to  support  sustained  and 
high-quality  professional  development  in  the  core  academic  sub- 
jects, 

A  $335  million  increase  over  the  tentative  conference  agreement 
is  what  we're  asking  for.  We're  also  recommending  that  in  order  to 
support  a  major  part  of  this  increase  that  Title  VI,  which  is  the  In- 
novative Education  Program  Strategies,  be  eliminated.  This  was 
the  successor  program  to  Chapter  2.  Evaluations  have  really  shown 
that  this  program  does  not  meet  the  intended  purpose.  It  doesn't 
really  deal  with  broad  school  reform.  We  feel  that  these  resources 
could  play  a  much  better  role  in  school  reform  if  they  were  directed 
at  teaching,  encompassed  by  the  Eisenhower  program. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG  FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES 

The  fourth  priority  is  safe  and  drug-free  schools.  Research  tells 
us,  of  course,  that  a  major  characteristic  of  a  structurally  effective 
school  is  to  ensure  that  the  school  has  a  safe  and  orderly  environ- 
ment. National  polls  continually  tell  us,  and  rightfully  so,  that  par- 
ents want  their  schools  to  be  safe  and  they  want  them  to  be  drug- 
free. 

Teachers  cannot  teach  and  children  cannot  learn  in  an  environ- 
ment where  guns  and  weapons  are  present,  where  drugs  are  sold 
and  used,  and  where  teachers  and  students  fear  for  their  safety. 
The  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  program  provides,  for  most  school 
districts  in  this  country,  the  only  financial  resources  available  to 
counteract  violence,  to  counteract  weapons,  and  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  drugs  in  our  Nation's  schools.  Eighty  percent  of  the  funds 
go  directly  to  preventive  measures  and  initiatives,  to  develop  and 
implement  prevention  programs  in  local  school  districts. 

In  other  words,  while  some  of  the  money  can  be  used  for  school 
guards  and  metal  detectors,  our  major  focus  is  on  prevention. 
While  there  is  flexibility  in  the  program,  the  program  also  holds 
States  and  local  school  districts  accountable  for  their  programming 
decisions.  Our  request  in  this  particular  area  is  for  $540  million. 


an  increase  of  $140  million  over  the  tentative  conference  agree- 
ment. And  again,  if  funded  at  the  requested  level,  this  we  feel  very 
strongly  this  will  support  an  integrated,  comprehensive,  long-term 
commitment  to  effective  drug  and  violence  prevention  initiatives. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

I'll  just  touch  on  the  other  programs  in  our  request.  We  now  have 
15  Comprehensive  Regional  Assistance  Centers  across  the  country. 
We  developed  these  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation and  Minority  Language  Affairs.  These  are  centers  that  are 
designed  in  line  with  the  reauthorization  of  ESEA,  providing  serv- 
ices in  a  very  holistic  manner,  cutting  across  programs  in  their  de- 
livery. In  this  particular  area,  we're  asking  for  $45  million,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $23  million  over  the  tentative  conference  agree- 
ment. 

We're  asking  $40  million  for  Charter  Schools,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $22  million.  We  want  to  expand  this  program  which  stim- 
ulates public  school  choice  across  the  country.  Presently,  we  have 
about  200  schools  operating  in  this  country  under  this  grant  pro- 
gram, and  we  feel  we  could  expand  this  to  600. 

Our  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  program  complements  our  Char- 
ter School  efforts.  It  supports  choice  among  public  schools.  In  1997, 
we're  asking  for  $95  million,  which  is  basically  the  same  amount 
we  had  in  1996.  At  present,  we're  providing  grants  for  64  schools 
in  25  states. 

The  Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program  of 
course  assists  in  breaking  the  cycle  of  homelessness  that  is  ramp- 
ant across  this  country.  It  provides  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youngsters  who  are  at  great  risk.  In  1997,  we  are  asking  for  $29 
million,  which  is  an  increase  of  $6  million. 

The  last  program  I'll  mention  is  our  Impact  Aid  program.  In 
1997,  we  are  requesting  $617  million;  $550  million  of  that  is  for 
basic  support  payments  targeted  to  support  the  education  of  two 
specific  categories  of  federally  connected  children:  one,  those  chil- 
dren living  on  Indian  l£inds,  and  two,  those  children  who  have  par- 
ents who  are  members  of  uniformed  services  living  on  Federal 
property.  The  request  will  basically  provide  the  same  level  of  serv- 
ice as  we  had  in  1996. 

This  concludes  my  general  comments,  and,  of  course,  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  take  questions  after  my  colleague  has  presented  her 
opening  remarks.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Tirozzi,  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Before  I  c£ill  on  Ms.  Pompa,  I'd  like  also  to  welcome,  in  addition 
to  Sally  Christensen,  Tom  Corwin,  who's  been  here  with  us  for  a 
long  time  now,  doing  a  wonderful  job  in  the  Department.  We  wel- 
come you  as  well. 

Delia  Pompa,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education 
and  Minority  Languages  Affairs.  We're  delighted  that  you  could  be 
with  us  this  morning,  and  thank  you  for  your  testimony  also. 

Opening  Statement  of  Ms.  Pompa 
Ms.  Pompa.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Miller. 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  on  the 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  Bilingual  Education  and  Immi- 
grant Education.  For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  requests  a 
total  of  $261.7  million  for  bilingual  and  immigrant  education.  My 
written  statement,  which  I  would  like  to  ask  be  included  for  the 
record,  includes  the  detail  of  the  Department's  request. 

I  would  like  to  use  my  oral  testimony  to  address  three  questions 
that  I  believe  would  be  most  helpful  to  this  esteemed  subcommittee 
in  making  final  decisions.  The  three  questions  are:  is  there  a  need 
for  bilingual  education?  why  is  the  Federal  role  in  bilingual  edu- 
cation so  important?  and  have  Title  VII  programs  done  a  good  job? 

NEED  FOR  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

In  addressing  the  first  question,  it  is  immediately  evident  that 
the  need  for  bilingual  education  is  backed  to  the  bone.  There  were 
over  2.8  million  limited  English  proficient  children  in  our  Nation, 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  during  the  1993-94  school 
year.  That  represents  nearly  a  100  percent  increase  in  the  past  dec- 
ade, and  the  growth  is  expected  to  continue.  Already,  nearly  half 
of  the  Nation's  schools  have  limited  English  proficient  students. 

While  most  schools  report  that  they  serve  these  students  in  some 
way,  unfortunately  more  than  30  percent  of  limited  English  pro- 
ficient students  nationwide  receive  no  tailored  assistance  in  under- 
standing what  is  being  taught.  These  unserved  students  are  not 
taught  how  to  speak  English,  nor  are  they  given  extra  help  in  un- 
derstanding their  math  and  other  subjects. 

One  reason  for  this  gap  in  service  is  the  massive  shortage  of 
teachers  who  can  serve  limited  English  proficient  students.  Over  80 
percent  of  school  districts  that  need  bilingual  teachers  report  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  them.  During  the  past  20  years.  Title  VII  has 
supported  over  250  different  teacher  training  institutions  and 
trained  over  4,000  teachers  every  year.  Unfortunately,  as  the  need 
for  bilingual  education  has  grown.  Title  VII  funding  has  dropped 
sharply,  worsening  the  teacher  shortages  and  leaving  the  schools 
ill-equipped  to  serve  limited  English  proficient  students. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the  real  value 
of  Title  VII  funding  fell  by  47  percent  between  1980  and  1991.  This 
leads  to  the  question  of  why  the  Federal  role  in  bilingual  education 
is  so  important.  Overwhelmed  by  the  rapid  growth  in  limited  Eng- 
lish proficient  students,  school  districts  have  had  great  difficulty 
devising  local  responses  to  national  and  international  trends. 
Today,  students  in  our  public  schools  speak  over  100  different  lan- 
guages. 

FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP 

Title  VII  fills  the  desperate  need  for  Federal  leadership  that 
States  and  localities  have  been  unable  to  offer,  leadership  that 
takes  two  forms.  First,  the  Federal  Government  provides  start-up 
money  for  schools  with  the  best  ideas  on  how  to  serve  limited  Eng- 
lish proficient  students.  As  a  non-prescriptive,  competitive  grant 
program,  Federal  bilingual  education  programs  allow  local  school 
districts  to  try  out  new  ideas  with  Federal  funds  and  to  create  local 
solutions  to  issues  related  to  their  limited  English  proficient  stu- 
dents. 


The  recent  reauthorization  of  the  Bihngual  Education  Act  sharp- 
ened the  focus  of  Federal  awards  to  emphasize  incorporating  lim- 
ited English  proficient  students  into  the  education  mainstream  of 
American  schools.  Today,  and  in  the  past,  Bilingual  Education  Act 
funds  have  been  used  to  increase  the  choices  available  to  commu- 
nities and  parents,  allowing  parents  to  choose  to  send  their  stu- 
dents to  bilingual  education  programs  that  may  not  otherwise  have 
existed. 

A  second  and  equally  important  form  of  Federal  leadership  is  the 
dissemination  of  successful  models.  For  example,  a  successful  pro- 
gram serving  Vietnamese  speaking  students  in  Oklahoma  may  be 
extremely  helpful  to  a  school  district  with  a  similar  problem  in  San 
Francisco.  Dissemination  of  best  education  practices  is  not  some- 
thing that  State  and  local  districts  can  easily  do  nationwide.  But 
this  is  just  where  the  Federal  Government  can  excel.  The  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education,  funded  under  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  handled  almost  42,000  requests  for  information  on 
how  to  serve  limited  English  proficient  students  in  1995.  Ninety 
percent  of  these  inquiries  came  from  teachers  and  practitioners. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS 

Finally,  the  most  important  question:  does  Title  VII  have  a  good 
track  record?  Bilingual  education  does  work.  The  latest  and  most 
comprehensive  study  ever  on  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation, conducted  by  Drs.  Virginia  Collier  and  Wayne  Thomas  of 
George  Mason  University,  is  nearly  complete.  The  study  examines 
student  achievement  rates  of  over  40,000  students  over  a  span  of 
10  years.  The  students  in  bilingual  education  programs  not  only 
learn  English  faster,  but  score  higher  in  academic  content  areas 
like  mathematics. 

We  have  many  examples  of  programs  that  work.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  one  in  Florida,  the  Families  Learning  At  School  and 
Home,  or  FLASH  Project.  This  project  provides  limited  English  pro- 
ficient parents  with  training  in  English  as  a  second  language  and 
literacy.  It  involves  them  in  the  school,  it  provides  them  with  child- 
parent  activities  in  reading,  writing  and  mathematics,  and  provides 
training  for  school  staff. 

The  program  has  served  over  1,500  limited  English  proficient 
students  and  has  a  program  completion  rate  of  approximately  50 
percent.  That  figure  is  double  that  of  similar  adult  education  pro- 
grams. Adult  participants  scored  significantly  higher  in  every 
achievement  area  than  adults  graduating  from  regular  adult  edu- 
cation and  English  as  a  second  language  courses.  And  participants 
demonstrated  increased  English  language  proficiency,  and  they  are 
more  likely  to  participate  in  school-related  activities  as  a  result  of 
this  program. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  parents  showed  higher  participation  rates 
and  had  more  involvement  with  their  children,  the  children  them- 
selves showed  significantly  higher  achievement  rates  than  non-par- 
ticipating children. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  two  important  points.  Bilingual  edu- 
cation, in  its  many  permutations — and  it  does  have  many  different 
forms,  and  we  see  this  variation  by  locality  in  our  competitive 
grants  process — bilingual  education  helps  children  learn  English 
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faster.  And  it  provides  very  needed  support  for  these  children  to 
achieve  high  standards  like  all  children  in  the  United  States. 

I'd  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions,  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Pompa. 

[The  prepared  statements  follow:] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Gerald  N.  Tirozzi 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Fiscal  Year  1997  Request  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Programs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  request  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  programs. 

Our  1997  budget  request  includes  funds  for  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act 
and  for  many  of  the  programs  contained  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA),  which  was  reauthorized  in  1994  to  incorporate  the  Goals  2000  principles  of 
enabling  all  students  to  reach  high  academic  standards  and  providing  States,  localities, 
and  schools  with  greater  flexibility  in  exchange  for  accountability  for  results. 

The  Department's  total  1997  request  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  is  approximately  $10.2  billion,  an  $804  million  increase  over  the  1996  tentative 
conference  agreement.  Most  of  the  funds  are  targeted  to  four  priorities:  $476  million 
would  help  States  and  localities  advance  their  own  efforts  to  reform  teaching  and  learning 
under  Goals  2000;  $7.7  billion  for  Title  I  would  help  disadvantaged  children  learn  the 
core  academics  and  achieve  to  high.  State-developed  standards;  $610  million  would 
upgrade  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  all  the  core  academic  subjects;  and  $540  million 
would  help  make  schools  free  of  drugs  and  violence.  I  will  briefly  discuss  the  highlights 
of  this  request. 

GOALS  2000 

Goals  2000  is  helping  to  underwrite  State  and  local  development  of  an  educational 
system  that  will  provide  both  equity  and  excellence  for  students  in  all  our  schools.  This 
program  provides  assistance  for  States  —  at  their  request  —  to  devise  their  own  strategies 
for  comprehensive  reform  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  strategies  center 
on  the  creation  and  implementation  of  high  standards,  in  the  States'  core  academic 
subjects,  that  define  what  all  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  at  various  points 
from  kindergarten  through  grade  12. 

The  assistance  that  is  offered  through  Goals  2000  will  help  the  Nation's  Governors 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  recent  education  summit  to  develop  high  State  academic 
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standards  and  ensure  that  children  in  all  States  and  localities  are  challenged  and  helped  to 
meet  them. 

Currently,  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  received  Goals 
2000  funds.  The  funds  are  being  used  throughout  the  country  to  bring  computers  into  the 
classroom,  train  teachers,  enhance  parental  involvement  in  our  schools,  develop  State  and 
community  academic  standards  of  learning,  and  develop  school  improvement  plans. 
States  and  communities  are  approaching  reform  in  their  own  ways,  and  Goals  2000 
provides  great  flexibility.  Louis  Gerstner,  the  IBM  chairman  who  co-sponsored  the 
summit,  has  said  that  "Goals  2000  is  only  a  small  portion  of  what  we  need,  but  it  is  a  very 
critical  portion,  because  it  is  the  fragile  beginning  of  the  establishment  of  a  culture  of 
measurement  standards  and  accountability  in  this  country." 

With  the  $476  million  that  we  are  requesting  for  1997,  States  should  be  able  to  assist 
about  12,000  individual  schools  with  local  reform  efforts.  This  has  the  potential  for 
affecting  the  education  of  as  many  as  6.5  million  students. 

HELPING  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN  LEARN  TO  HIGH  STANDARDS 

Title  I  currently  provides  supplemental  education  for  nearly  6.6  million  disadvantaged 
children  in  almost  all  school  districts  in  the  country.  Over  the  last  two  decades.  Title  I 
programs  have  improved  the  basic  reading  and  math  skills  of  the  lowest  achieving 
children.  In  the  1994  reauthorization,  the  program  was  transformed  to  help  children 
make  even  more  progress,  by  integrating  Title  I  with  other  State  and  community  reforms 
stressing  high  standards.  In  return  for  a  commitment  to  improved  student  performance, 
districts  and  schools  now  have  the  flexibility  to  set  their  own  course  for  progress,  while  at 
the  same  time  accepting  the  responsibility  for  accountability. 

We  are  requesting  $7.7  billion  for  all  Title  I  programs,  a  $493  million  increase  from 
the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement,  to  enable  more  than  50,000  schools,  especially 
in  high-poverty  areas,  to  provide  additional  instruction  and  learning  opportunities  that 
disadvantaged  students  often  need  to  catch  up  with  their  classmates  and  make  extra 
academic  progress.  Most  of  the  request,  a  total  of  $7.2  billion,  or  93  percent,  is  for  the 
Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  program.  With  these  fiinds,  schools  in  virtually  all 
15,000  districts  in  the  country  will  be  able  to  provide,  for  example,  extended-day 
kindergarten  programs,  learning  laboratories  in  mathematics,  science,  and  computers,  and 
other  arrangements  to  educate  the  lowest-achieving  children  more  effectively. 

The  request  would  also  direct  a  larger  share  of  Title  I  resources  toward  the  poorest 
districts  and  schools  that  have  the  highest  concentrations  of  children  from  low-income 
families  and  need  the  most  help  to  create  productive  learning  environments.  Towards  this 
end,  the  Administration's  request  would  allocate  $1  billion  through  the  new  Targeted 
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Grants  formula,  which  would  provide  higher  per-child  amounts  for  counties  with  higher 
numbers  or  percentages  of  poor  children. 

The  request  also  includes  increases  for  the  Title  I  Migrant  and  Neglected  and 
Delinquent  programs  to  ensure  that  the  hard-to-serve  migratory  children  and 
institutionalized  youth  benefit  from  improvements  stressing  the  high  standards  under 
Title  I  and  in  education  generally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  tentative  conference  agreement,  almost  $1.3  billion  of  fiscal 
year  1 996  funding  in  the  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  account  would  not  become 
available  for  obligation  until  fiscal  year  1997,  and  thus  would  be  counted  as  1997  budget 
authority.    This  action  could  have  serious  consequences  because  the  $1.3  billion  in  1996 
delayed  obligations  would  count  against  next  year's  discretionary  cap,  thus  reducing  the 
total  discretionary  funds  available  for  the  1997  appropriations  bill.    In  addition,  with 
dwindling  discretionary  resources  year  after  year,  there  is  a  danger  that  this  budget 
measure  would  become  a  continual,  escalating  mortgage  against  fiiture  appropriations, 
instead  of  a  one-time  solution  to  a  funding  shortfall.     In  light  of  these  problems,  the 
Department  urges  your  Committee  to  work  with  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  find  a  solution  that  would  eliminate  the  fimding 
constraints  caused  by  the  delayed  obligation  mechanism. 


IMPROVING  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 

Ensuring  that  educators  are  capable  of  preparing  their  students  to  learn  to  high 
standards  is  one  of  the  critical  components  of  reforming  the  education  system.  Clearly, 
educators  will  need  training  and  retraining  if  they  are  to  raise  the  level  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  America's  classrooms.  The  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State 
Grants  program  is  the  Federal  Government's  major  vehicle  for  supporting  that  training. 

We  are  requesting  $610  million  for  this  program  to  support  sustained  and  intensive 
high-quality  professional  development  in  the  core  academic  subjects  within  the  context  of 
State  and  local  systemic  reform  efforts.  The  1997  request,  a  $335  million  increase  over 
the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement,  would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
increasing  the  number  of  well-prepared  teachers.  To  finance  a  portion  of  this  increase, 
the  Department  is  proposing  to  eliminate  fimding  for  Title  VI  -  Innovative  Education 
Program  Strategies,  the  successor  to  Chapter  2.  A  recent  evaluation  of  the  Chapter  2 
program  showed  that  these  fimds  contributed  very  little  to  real  education  reform. 
Resources  would  be  much  better  used  under  the  Eisenhower  program  to  focus  on 
improved  teaching. 
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FOSTERING  SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES 

Ensuring  that  all  our  schools  are  "safe,  disciplined,  and  drug-free"  is  essential  to 
learning.  Children  cannot  learn  and  teachers  cannot  teach  when  guns  and  other  weapons 
are  present,  when  students  and  faculty  are  threatened  or  victimized,  or  when  drugs  are 
exchanged  or  used. 

For  many  school  districts,  the  only  program  available  to  counter  the  trend  of  increased 
violence,  the  presence  of  weapons  in  our  schools,  and  the  growing  use  of  drugs  by  our 
youth  is  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  program.  This  program  targets  part  of  the  funds 
to  school  districts  that  are  considered  by  their  State  as  having  the  greatest  need,  and  it 
permits  schools  to  use  their  fiinds  for  a  variety  of  different  programs  and  strategies  to 
address  school  violence  and  drug  use.  While  the  program  provides  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  funds,  it  also  holds  State  and  local  agencies  accountable  for  their  programming 
decisions. 

Effective  drug  and  violence  prevention  programs  require  long-term  commitment, 
integration  in  all  grades,  and  comprehensiveness.    To  help  schools  create  such  an 
environment,  the  Department  is  requesting  $540  million  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 
programs,  an  increase  of  $140  million  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

All  of  the  programs  I  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  other  ESEA  programs,  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  provision  of  coordinated  technical  assistance  through  the  Department's 
new  Comprehensive  Regional  Assistance  Centers.  These  centers  provide  services  that 
cut  across  programs  and  address  the  needs  of  entire  schools  and  districts  in  a  holistic 
fashion.  The  1 997  request  includes  $45  million  for  these  centers,  an  increase  of 
$23  million  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement. 

The  Administration  also  is  requesting  $40  million  for  the  Charter  Schools  program,  a 
$22  million  increase  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement.  This  program  is 
designed  to  stimulate  comprehensive  education  reform  eind  public  school  choice  by 
supporting  the  development  and  initial  implementation  of  public  charter  schools. 
Developed  by  teachers,  parents,  and  other  members  of  local  communities,  charter  schools 
are  exempt  from  certain  Federal,  State,  and  local  regulations  and  focus  on  achieving 
ambitious  educational  goals  tied  to  challenging  student  performance  standards. 

The  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  program  complements  the  Charter  Schools  program 
by  fostering  education  reform  and  choice  among  public  schools.  For  1 997,  we  are 
requesting  $95  million  for  Magnet  Schools  Assistance,  the  same  as  the  expected  1996 
level.  These  ftinds  would  support  grants  to  64  school  districts  in  25  States. 
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Our  request  of  $29  million  for  the  Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth 
program,  a  $6  million  increase  over  the  1 996  tentative  conference  agreement,  is  part  of 
the  Administration's  strategy  for  ending  the  cycle  of  homelessness  and  would  give  States 
and  localities  additional  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  at-risk  population. 

Finally,  we  are  proposing  a  total  of  $617  million  for  Impact  Aid  to  provide  funding 
for  most  of  the  activities  authorized  by  the  new  law.  This  proposal  includes  $550  million 
for  Basic  Support  Payments,  which  would  be  targeted  to  support  the  education  of  two 
categories  of  federally  connected  children  -  those  living  on  Indian  lands  and  the  children 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  live  on  Federal  property  ~  and  would 
continue  approximately  the  same  level  of  support  for  these  two  categories  of  children  as 
in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  My  colleagues  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Delia  Pompa 

Director 

Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs 


Fiscal  Year  1997  Request  for 
Bilingual  and  Immigrant  Education 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  Committee  today  to  testify  on  the  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  request  for  Bilingual  and  Immigrant  Education.  Bilingual  programs  assist 
school  districts  in  developing  high-quality  programs  to  teach  English  to  limited  English 
proficient  students  and  help  these  students  meet  the  same  challenging  State  standards  as 
all  other  children.  According  to  the  Census,  this  population  grew  by  27  percent  during 
the  past  decade.  While  California,  New  York,  and  Texas  continue  to  enroll  the  majority 
of  these  students.  States  such  as  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  registered 
a  significant  increase  in  the  number  and  concentration  of  limited  English  proficient 
students  during  the  decade.  For  the  1993-94  school  year,  States  reported  a  total  of  2.8 
million  limited  English  proficient  students. 

These  students  want  to  learn  English  and  will  do  so  quickly  if  they  are  provided 
with  an  effective  instructional  program.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  between  1980  and 
1990,  the  number  of  children  who  speak  a  language  other  than  English  at  home  grew  by 
1 .8  million,  but  most  of  this  increase  was  among  those  children  who  speak  English  very 
well.  The  Census  indicates  that  of  those  children  who  speak  a  language  other  than 
English  at  home,  a  higher  percentage  spoke  English  very  well  in  1990  than  in  1980.  I 
consider  this  to  be  evidence,  at  least  indirectly,  that  bilingual  programs  are  making  a 
difference. 

The  Immigrant  Education  program  is  also  in  this  account.  This  program  provides 
assistance  to  school  districts  that  enroll  large  numbers  of  recent  immigrants.  These  funds 
help  offset  the  fiscal  burden  on  school  districts  with  concentrations  of  immigrant 
students. 

The  account  also  includes  the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  program,  which 
assists  States  and  local  educational  agencies  in  implementing  high-quality  foreign 
language  instructional  programs,  particularly  at  the  elementary  level.  Prior  to  this  fiscal 
year,  these  ftinds  were  requested  in  the  School  Improvement  Programs  account. 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

The  Bilingual  Education  program  includes  three  different  types  of  grants.  Grants 
for  Instructional  Services  provide  direct  assistance  to  school  districts  to  implement 
comprehensive,  high-quality  instructional  programs  for  limited  English  proficient 
students  and  to  integrate  these  programs  within  the  overall  school  academic  program. 
Support  Services  grants  go  to  State  educational  agencies  to  provide  assistance  to  school 
districts  seeking  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  for  limited  English  proficient 
students.  Other  Support  Services  include  a  National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual 
Education,  Academic  Excellence  dissemination  grants,  and  grants  for  research.  Bilingual 
Education  also  includes  Professional  Development  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  to 
train  the  instructional  staff  so  urgently  needed  by  school  districts. 

For  Instructional  Services,  our  request  is  $7.8  million  less  than  the  1996  tentative 
conference  action  amount.  We  propose  this  reduction  to  offset  the  request  for  restoration 
of  funding  for  Support  Services  and  Professional  Development  at  their  1995  levels. 
While  the  reduced  level  for  Instructional  Services  will  fund  an  estimated  1 84  fewer  grants 
than  in  fiscal  year  1996,  the  number  of  students  served  will  increase  by  an  estimated 
200,000,  because  nearly  80  percent  of  Instructional  Service  funds  would  be  used  for 
Comprehensive  School  and  System-wide  grants  that  have  a  lower  per-pupil  expenditure. 
These  two  activities  strongly  support  systemic  educational  reform  of  services  for  limited 
English  proficient  students. 

For  Support  Services,  our  request  is  $14.3  million,  to  restore  these  activities  to  the 
1995  appropriation  level.  Although  the  tentative  1996  conference  action  provides  no 
funding  for  Support  Services,  53  States  need  funding  to  enable  them  to  work  with  schools 
to  improve  the  quality  of  bilingual,  programs.  Funds  are  also  needed  for  the  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education  to  make  data  available  to  practitioners  on  effective 
bilingual  services.  The  request  also  would  provide  ftinds  for  24  grants  to  disseminate 
information  on  instructional  and  professional  development  models  that  are  validated  by  a 
State  review  process.  Funds  are  also  requested  for  continuation  of  a  major  study 
documenting  how  LEAs  serve  limited  English  proficient  students  and  how  services  are 
changing  as  a  result  of  systemic  educational  reform. 

The  $25.2  million  requested  for  Professional  Development  would  restore  funding 
for  118  preservice  and  inservice  projects  at  colleges  and  universities  and  almost  300 
fellowship  awards.  Tentative  1996  conference  action  would  provide  no  funding  for  these 
activities.  A  recent  study  showed  that  schools  have  great  difficulty  in  finding 
appropriately  trained  staff.  Another  recent  study  showed  that  our  professional 
development  programs  are  extremely  effective  in  preparing  teachers  to  teach  in  bilingual 
classrooms;  this  study  found  that  77  percent  of  the  participants  in  the  program 
subsequently  obtained  employment  in  bilingual  education. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ASSISTANCE 

The  $5  million  requested  for  Foreign  Language  Assistance  would  provide 
continuation  awards,  at  a  reduced  level,  for  the  116  projects  funded  in  1995  and  1996. 
These  projects  constitute  an  investment  in  high-quality  elementary  foreign  language 
programs,  particularly  in  important,  but  less  commonly  taught,  languages  in  which  a 
cadre  of  Americans  must  become  fluent  if  we  are  to  maintain  U.S.  global 
competitiveness. 

IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION 

The  $100  million  requested  for  Immigrant  Education  represents  a  doubling  of 
funds  for  grants  to  school  districts  that  eru-oll  large  numbers  of  recently  arrived  immigrant 
students.  The  request  reflects  recent  studies  that  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the  burden 
of  providing  public  education  to  immigrant  students,  particularly  in  some  of  the  most 
populous  States.    In  fiscal  year  1995,  57  percent  of  eligible  students  were  in  California, 
New  York,  and  Texas.  We  are  proposing  continuation  of  the  pending  1996 
appropriations  language  that  will  permit  States  to  either  use  these  fluids  for  formula 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or  for  competitive  grants  that  target  the  ftmds  to  areas 
where  needed  most. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  have  regarding 
the  1 997  budget  request  for  the  Bilingual  and  Immigrant  Education  programs. 
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FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Because  I  don't  have  Secretary  Riley  here  until  May 
9th,  I'm  afraid  you're  going  to  have  to  put  up  with  some  macro 
questions  that  I'd  like  to  explore  with  you.  The  Federal  Grovem- 
ment,  obviously,  is  not  responsible  for  the  education  system.  Our 
role  is  complementary  or  supplementary  and  supportive  of  the 
States. 

And  yet,  I  think  it  is  important  that  you,  all  of  us  step  back  and 
see  where  we  are  and  where  we're  going.  I  wonder,  Dr.  Tirozzi,  if 
you  would  comment  on  how  you  see  that.  Many  of  the  people  in  our 
country  feel  that  our  public  education  system  has  failed,  that  chil- 
dren, particularly  in  our  large  cities,  are  not  becoming  educated  in 
the  sense  of  being  able  to  leave  the  educational  institutions  and 
find  a  productive  role  in  society. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  violence  and  drugs  in  some  of  our 
schools.  Often  it  seems  that  the  intention  of  our  educational  system 
has  been  to  provide  for  security  for  the  teachers  rather  than  edu- 
cation for  the  kids.  The  results  have  left  us,  in  many  cases,  looking 
for  alternatives  to  public  education  in  the  firm  belief  that  there's 
no  way  it  can  be  reformed  or  made  to  work. 

We  have  young  people  that  have  been  advanced  from  grade  to 
grade  without  any  record  of  achievement  whatsoever,  apparently, 
in  some  of  our  school  systems.  We  clearly  are  not,  today,  in  a  posi- 
tion where  public  education,  in  many  parts  of  our  society,  is  con- 
tributing what  it  ought  to  contribute,  that  is,  educated  young  peo- 
ple, good  citizens,  people  ready  to  take  a  productive  role  in  society. 
Where  have  we  failed  and  where  should  we  go? 

NEED  FOR  HIGH  EDUCATION  STANDARDS 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  That  is  a  very  good  and  broad  question,  sir. 

I  would  first  say  that  I  agree  with  several  of  your  comments. 
Without  question  we  have  problems  in  school  districts  across  this 
country.  At  the  same  time,  sometimes  in  school  districts  where  we 
have  problems,  we  can  also  find  huge  success  stories. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  it  on  balance.  One  of  the  critical 
issues  that  has  confronted  schools  across  this  country  is  the  lack 
of  clearly  delineated  standards  in  terms  of  what  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do.  I  think  we  just  haven't  had  those  in  our 
schools.  The  movements  in  the  last  several  years,  and  I  think  this 
is  the  way  it  should  go,  have  caused  States  to  develop  very  rigorous 
academic  standards,  to  raise  expectations. 

As  Secretary  Riley  has  said  so  often,  and  I  fully  agree,  the  era 
of  dumbing-down  is  over.  We  have  to  stop  the  dumbing-down.  We 
have  to  raise  the  standards.  We  have  a  number  of  States  in  this 
country  that  have  really  deluded  students  because  they  passed  a 
high  school  graduation  exam  which  was  initially  administered  in 
the  9th  grade.  You  pass  it  in  the  12th  grade,  and  it's  probably 
using  of  7th  or  8th  grade  skills,  and  they're  declaring  nirvana. 
That's  dumbing-down. 

So  we're  talking  now  about  high  standards,  high  expectations, 
aligned  to  assessment  in  curriculum  and  programs,  and  putting  the 
emphasis  really  where  it  belongs.  Again,  the  States  can  do  it  with 
the  local  school  districts.  I  think  the  recent  National  Governors 
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Summit  supports  the  movement  toward  standards.  I  wish  them 
well.  We  need  that  in  each  and  every  State.  I  think  public  edu- 
cation has  to  be  much  more  accountable  in  terms  of  what  happens 
in  our  schools. 

I,  like  you,  am  very  concerned  especially  about  the  urban  schools 
in  this  country.  We  have  a  significant  percentage  of  our  school  pop- 
ulation in  those  urban  centers.  I  will  not  excuse  schools  from  their 
responsibility  in  support  of  that,  but  I  will  say  in  fairness,  having 
been  an  urban  superintendent  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
having  worked  with  urban  schools  most  of  my  career,  there  is  an 
inextricable  link  between  what  happens  in  the  school  and  what 
happens  in  society. 

We  have  a  violent  society.  We  have  problems  with  drugs,  and  we 
have  divorce,  separation,  and  teenage  pregnancy.  Those  problems 
don't  stop  at  the  schoolhouse  door.  They  come  into  the  schoolhouse, 
front  door,  back  door,  side  door,  every  window.  And  in  fairness, 
we're  asking  educators  to  do  an  awful  lot  in  a  very  abbreviated  pe- 
riod of  time. 

But  again,  I  want  to  reiterate,  that  doesn't  excuse  not  educating 
children.  I  say  that  over  and  over  again,  everywhere  I  go.  I  think, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  be  redundant,  but  the  answer  really  resonates 
to  the  extent  of  the  assessment  and  of  some  form  of  accountability. 
There  are  two  States  in  particular,  Kentucky  being  one  and  Mary- 
land being  another,  where  they  have  had  state  standards  for  sev- 
eral years  now.  They  also  have  a  very  excellent  assessment  system. 

Kentucky,  in  particular,  has  built  an  accountability  system,  and 
we're  beginning  to  see  some  significant  shifts  in  terms  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  system  on  scale.  I  like  to  use  the  ex- 
pression that  we  have  to  stop  celebrating  these  little  victory  gar- 
dens that  are  out  there.  We  really  have  to  bring  things  up  to  scale. 

So  those  are  some  of  the  issues  and  concerns,  and  I  think  this 
is  where  the  Federal  Government  has  a  very  rightful  role.  Because 
if  we're  going  to  talk  about  education  across  this  country,  and  we're 
more  concerned  as  an  international  society,  then  education  has  to 
be  a  national  priority. 

Yes,  I  understand  we  provide  a  small  amount  of  money.  But  hav- 
ing been  a  superintendent  and  commissioner,  believe  me,  that 
small  amount  of  money  was  very,  very  helpful  in  terms  of  helping 
us  to  do  some  things  that  we  couldn't  get  our  arms  around  because 
of  all  these  other  things  that  we  were  forced  to  use  our  dollars  on. 

So  I  guess  that's  the  broad  context  within  which  I  would  answer 
your  question. 

VALUE  OF  FEDERAL  DOLLARS  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  You  haven't  said  that  we  are  not  spending  or 
haven't  spent  enough  money.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money,  and 
if  you  look  at  the  money  spent  in  some  of  the  inner-city  schools, 
you  would  not  say  that  the  problem  is  that  they  are  starving  for 
funds.  The  problem  is,  as  you  mentioned,  standards.  And  I  don't 
know  where  we  got  away  from  standards. 

But  somewhere  along  the  line,  we  got  way  away  from  standards, 
and  stopped  making  judgments  as  to  whether  people  were  getting 
into  their  heads  the  knowledge  that  they  needed  to  be,  as  you  said, 
a  part  of  productive  society.  Somehow  we  have  to  get  that  back. 
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The  presumption  of  Goals  2000  to  me  is  that  the  States  aren't 
going  to  do  the  job  without  the  Federal  Government  giving  them 
a  great  deal  of  assistance,  and  particularly  money,  to  do  it.  If  we 
give  them  money  to  do  it,  then  we're  going  to  get  results.  And  it 
seems  to  me  we've  been  giving  money  to  do  lots  of  things  for  a  long 
time  without  getting  the  results. 

I  do  think  that  this  Administration  and  this  Congress  is  much 
more  results  oriented  than  we  have  been  before.  And  we  are  stop- 
ping, if  we  ever  did  this,  looking  at  simply  how  much  money  we're 
giving.  We're  asking,  what  are  we  getting  for  the  money?  Are  we 
getting  anything  worthwhile,  or  are  we  simply  spending  it? 

With  respect  to  Title  I,  which  I  have  been  very  critical  of,  be- 
cause the  results  have  not  been  good,  although  you  correctly  point 
out  that  significant  changes  were  made  in  1994  in  the  authorizing 
legislation,  I'm  going  to  be  here  looking  over  and  over  again  at 
what  we  are  achieving  for  the  money  we're  spending.  And  if  the 
money  is  not  spent  wisely,  then  we  have  to  take,  obviously,  a  very 
different  course. 

But  why  should  we  give  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  billions 
of  dollars,  to  the  States,  of  Federal  money,  for  them  to  do  what  is 
their  principal  job  anyway,  and  that  is,  setting  standards  in  seeing 
that  students  achieve? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Well,  when  you  deal  with  States  across  this  country, 
in  fairness,  it's  sort  of  a  normal  curve  of  distribution,  if  you  will. 
Some  States  are  light  years  ahead  and  some  States  are  well  be- 
hind, and  there  is  a  group  in  the  middle.  I  think  there's  a  very  im- 
portant Federal  role,  especially,  as  I  said,  after  coming  out  of  a 
State  house  and  working  with  local  school  districts. 

Often  what  we  don't  have  is  money  in  the  States  or  in  districts 
to  really  sit  down  and  do  the  kind  of  intensive  planning  and  the 
kind  of  intensive  visionary  look  in  terms  of  what  it  is  we  want  to 
do,  or  how  we  develop.  It  is  expensive  to  develop  standards;  it  is 
very  expensive  to  develop  quality  assessments.  States  across  this 
country  generally  don't  have  that  kind  of  money. 

When  we  talk  about  the  problems  that  are  in  schools  and  some 
of  the  programs  that  schools  are  now  providing,  I  just  want  to 
make  one  quick  point,  which  is  important  to  what  I'm  trying  to  say. 
If  you  look  at  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  money  they  spend 
on  education,  one  could  look  at  the  amount  of  money  they  spend 
and  suggest  what's  happening  more  generally  in  terms  of  account- 
ability and  student  progress.  What  you  have  to  do  is  disaggregate 
what  they're  spending  the  money  on. 

For  example.  New  York  City  has  1,300  school  security  guards.  If 
they  wore  badges,  if  they  were  empowered,  they  would  be  the 
eighth  largest  police  force  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  mean, 
in  Scarsdale,  New  York,  that  same  money  would  go  to  curriculum, 
innovation. 

It's  not  happening  in  our  cities'  schools,  because  they're  being 
asked  to  really  deal  with  some  major  societal  problems.  All  of  us 
went  to  school,  and  I  don't  remember  a  security  guard  and  metal 
detector  and  the  things  that  are  in  schools  today,  such  as  drugs 
and  violence.  I'm  saying  that  this  portion  of  the  amount  of  money 
goes  to  those  particular  areas. 
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So  when  we're  working  with  the  States,  what  we're  trying  to  do 
is  give  them  some  money — I  use  the  term  venture  capital.  I  think 
it  is  venture  capital,  to  apportion  it,  to  sit  down  with  local  commu- 
nities and  really  plan,  in  a  very  comprehensive  way,  how  they  de- 
velop standards,  how  they  develop  aligned  assessment  and  how 
they  build  in  an  accountability  system.  I  think  it's  a  rightful  role 
we  should  play;  I  have  used  this  model.  I  think  two  States  point 
out  that  it  can  work,  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  who  have  been  doing 
this  for  years.  Why  not  let  the  Federal  Government  help  other 
States  move  along  that  path? 

REDUNDANCY  OF  FEDERAL  DOLLARS 

Mr.  Porter.  Let  me  pursue  this  a  little  further. 

A  study  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  indicated 
that  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  Goals  2000  legislation,  virtually 
all  States  had  curriculum  content  and  pupil  performance  standards 
under  development.  Similarly,  your  recent  article  in  Education 
Daily  indicated  that  the  vast  majority  of  States  will  pay  for  cur- 
riculum revisions,  professional  development  and  technology  initia- 
tives with  Goals  2000  funding  that  they  plan  to  do  an3rway. 

Why  should  the  Federal  taxpayer  support  State  activities  that 
they  were  planning  to  do  without  Federal  funding? 

Dr.  TiROZZL  Well,  based  on  what  we're  seeing  in  terms  of  plans 
that  are  coming  in  from  the  various  districts,  a  significant  number 
do  not  yet  have  in  place  the  standards  or  the  alignment  we're  look- 
ing for.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they're  going  to  need  a  couple  more 
years  even  to  get  on  board.  We're  not  really  seeing  that  in  terms 
of  the  applications  that  are  coming  in  to  support  that. 

Also,  I  do  want 

Mr.  Porter.  But  the  funds  aren't  allocated  that  way,  are  they? 
They're  not  allocated  to  the  States  that  have  the  greatest  need  or 
weren't  working  to  develop  standards.  It's  simply,  they  applied  for 
them,  they  received  the  funding. 

Dr.  Tirozzl  Yes,  but  they  had  two  years  within  which  to  submit 
a  definitive  plan  in  terms  of  when  they  are  going  to  get  there.  And 
as  I  said  earlier,  we  now  have  17  States  that  are  on  board.  We're 
hoping  another  15  will  vote  it  in. 

So  I  think  in  two  years,  there  has  been  a  huge  movement.  I  also 
want  to  point  out  that  when  I  was  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  Connecticut,  in  the  mid-1980s,  we  developed  a  very  comprehen- 
sive set  of  standards  and  State  assessments  that  cost  us  several 
million  dollars. 

In  the  context  of  the  1980s,  of  course,  there  was  some  money  to 
be  spent.  Connecticut  had  a  major  surplus,  and  we  were  wise 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  we  used  it  in  a  very  good  way, 
and  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  lighthouse  States. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  States  out  there  who  don't  have  that  flexi- 
bility in  terms  of  getting  dollars  to  do  the  kinds  of  reforms  we  all 
like  to  see. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mrs.  Lowey. 

IMPACT  OF  title  I 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  ap- 
pearing before  us  today. 
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I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  the  Chairman's  questions  regarding 
Title  I.  Coming  from  the  New  York  metropolitan  region,  I'm  very 
aware  of  many  of  your  comments  in  that  so  many  of  the  problems 
in  our  communities  converge  on  our  school  districts.  And  then  we 
look  at  our  school  districts,  and  we  say  solve  it,  solve  all  the  drug 
problems,  solve  all  the  social  problems,  educate  these  youngsters. 
So  I'm  very  aware  of  the  complexities  of  the  job  the  schools  and  our 
educators  have  to  do,  given  my  district. 

Given  that,  I  think  this  Congress,  and  certainly  this  committee, 
is  very  sincere  in  its  efforts  to  have  some  accountability,  to  under- 
stand where  the  money  is  going,  to  understand  what  is  the  impact 
of  federal  programs,  as  you  are.  And  we're  very  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we're  looking  at  the  programs,  for  example,  through  Al  Gore's 
Reinventing  Government  program. 

We're  aware  that  the  Title  I  program  reaches  over  6  million 
youngsters.  What  I'd  like  you  to  discuss  with  us  is,  what  have  eval- 
uations of  Title  I  found  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  children's  academic 
skills.  Can  you  tell  us  what  changes  you  believe  are  needed  in 
order  to  make  the  program  more  effective,  are  these  changes  being 
made,  are  more  evaluations  needed,  if  so,  what  kind  of  evaluations, 
do  you  require  local  school  boards  to  do  evaluations,  are  al\  the 
evaluations  done  from  the  Department? 

Can  you  discuss  this  whole  evaluation  process  with  us  and  help 
us  to  be  strong  supporters  of  Title  I,  as  some  of  us  are. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Well,  first,  again,  having  been  a  recipient  of  Title  I 
funds  at  the  local  school  district  level  and  as  a  State  Commissioner, 
I  can  very  honestly  represent  to  you  that  these  funds  were  ex- 
tremely needed,  well  spent,  and,  based  on  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, really  have  provided  a  major  resource  to  local  communities. 

I  always  ask  people,  when  they  talk  about  Title  I,  if  you  stepped 
back  and  didn't  have  this  program,  where  in  God's  name  do  you 
think  school  districts  would  get  this  additional  funding  to  support 
disadvantaged  children  in  this  country.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
really  fine  Federal  programs. 

Also,  when  you  look  at  the  history  of  Title  I,  it's  about  30  years 
old  now,  and  you  look  at  the  evaluations,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  1970s  and  through  the  1980s  we  did  see  fairly  signifi- 
cant gains  in  terms  of  disadvantaged  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it's  very  fair  to  represent  that  in  the  1970s  and  the  1980s,  we  did 
close  the  gap  between  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  examples  of  where  Afro-American 
students  did  much  better  than  white  students  in  certain  areas  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s,  in  closing  the  gap.  In  other  words,  they  were 
doing  better,  so  the  gap  closed. 

What  happened,  of  course,  as  we  headed  out  to  the  1990s,  and 
this  is  what  I  feel  has  been  a  problem  for  Title  I,  as  NAEP  and 
other  assessments  have  really  begun  to  look  at  higher  order  think- 
ing skills  and  higher  standards,  Title  I  in  the  late  1980s  was  really 
getting  immersed  in  a  dumbing-down  effort.  In  other  words,  and  I 
don't  want  to  make  this  highly  technical,  if  you  look  at  how  we 
were  evaluating  Title  I  and  what  we  call  the  normal  curve  equiva- 
lent scores,  you  could  basically  do  very  little  and  cite  that  you  had 
improved  in  Title  I. 
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If  you  looked  at  what  we  call  norm  reference  testing  in  this  coun- 
try, that  was  really  a  terrible  way  to  evaluate  Title  I.  We  were  all 
part  of  what  I  call  that  dumbing-down  syndrome.  And  we've  paid 
the  price.  We  made  gains  and  we  fell  off.  I  think  that's  what  we're 
faced  with  now.  In  1994,  I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Department  of  Education  sent  a  strong  message  across  this 
country.  The  changes  that  were  made  in  the  reauthorization  are 
right  on  target  in  terms  of  what  was  needed  and  what  is  needed, 
raising  the  standards,  raising  the  expectations,  getting  State  as- 
sessments in  place,  asking  States  to  get  their  assessment  in  place, 
aligning  it  all  with  curriculum.  It  does  have  an  accountability  sys- 
tem built  in,  calling  upon  parents  to  be  more  involved,  stressing 
professional  development,  in  effect  without  going  through  all  the 
aspects  of  the  reauthorization. 

TITLE  I  EVALUATION 

To  answer  your  question,  I  think  the  reauthorization  went  a  long 
way  to  impacting  on  the  changes  that  were  necessary.  I  think  in 
fairness,  if  you  want  to  evaluate  Title  I  right  now,  those  changes 
were  really  only  put  into  effect  on  July  1st  of  1995.  So  it's  very  dif- 
ficult to  tell  you  that,  we  have  an  evaluation  only  seven  or  eight 
months  later  of  what  has  happened. 

I  can  represent  to  you  that  it  is  fair  to  say  there's  an  excitement 
around  the  country.  We've  energized  the  discourse  on  Title  I,  and 
people  understand  we're  serious  about  wanting  achievement.  And 
I  think  people  are  rising  to  that  occasion.  I  am  optimistic  that, 
when  we  do  formal  evaluations  of  Title  I  in  the  next  couple  of 
years,  we  will  see  the  kinds  of  results  you  wanted  to  see. 

Yes,  we  do  have  a  formal  evaluation  process.  We  are  moving  for- 
ward with  that  process.  But  I  should  note,  we  are  concerned  that 
the  amount  of  money  we  had  requested  to  do  that  evaluation  has 
not  been  provided,  and  in  fairness,  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  is 
an  area  that  Congress  can  revisit.  Because  that  would  be  impor- 
tant. 

In  particular,  we  probably  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  the  lon- 
gitudinal evaluation.  And  if  we  can't  really  do  the  longitudinal 
evaluation,  in  two  or  three  or  four  years  we'll  sit  or  stand  before 
Congress  and,  for  the  most  part,  we  will  not  be  able  to  report  evi- 
dence of  the  kinds  of  gains  you  want  to  see  over  time. 

So  yes,  there  are  problems.  I  think  we  were  improving.  I  think 
we  fell  back  a  bit.  The  1994  reauthorization  put  us  back  in  the 
right  direction,  a  great  direction.  And  I  think  an  evaluation  will  be 
coming  forward  in  some  form  that  hopefully  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  On  the  Federal  level? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Yes. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Are  the  school  districts  required  to  do  any  evalua- 
tion at  the  local  level? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Yes.  The  States  are  required  to  do  an  evaluation  of 
districts,  and  districts  have  to  provide  information  on  their  own 
student  progress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  though  the  legislation 
clearly  tells  local  school  districts  that  if  they  do  not  improve  after 
two  years,  then  they  can  be  cited,  they  should  be  cited,  by  States. 
For  these  local  school  districts,  some  intervention  strategy  should 
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be  in  place,  and  there  should  even  be  consideration  at  the  State  or 
local  level  for  takeovers  of  such  schools. 

So  yes,  they  have  their  own  evaluation.  States  have  evaluations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Title  I  probably  has  more  evaluation  compo- 
nents built  into  it  than  any  other  program,  more  so  than  we  have 
in  regular  education,  which  is  interesting. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  I  don't  want  to  pursue  this  right  now,  but  I  hope 
that  we  can  continue  to  talk  about  this  issue.  Because  for  those  of 
us  who  understand  how  important  these  investments  are  and  how 
great  the  needs  are  we  need  to  have  more  information  about  the 
successes,  about  how  it  works.  Certainly  in  New  York  City,  with 
federal  funds  making  up  about  9  percent  of  the  school  budget,  or 
in  Yonkers,  in  the  Westchester  part  of  my  district,  with  federal 
funds  contributing  about  4  percent,  these  are  real  dollars  and  have 
severe  impact. 

We  can't  keep  looking  to  next  year.  And  I  understand  we  have 
to  look  to  the  future,  we  can't  go  backwards.  But  it's  very  impor- 
tant that  those  of  us  who  are  advocates  get  this  help. 

CHANGE  IN  MAGNET  SCHOOL  BUDGET  REQUEST 

With  regard  to  magnet  schools,  I  have  always  been  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  the  program  when  it  is  effectively  implemented.  And 
we  know  that  it  enjoys  strong  support  in  Congress.  I  think,  the  lo- 
calities, in  that  program  have  been  very,  very  effective  in  giving  us 
documentation  and  showing  how  it  improves  student  achievement 
and  reduces  segregation. 

Yet  the  Department,  I  see  here,  only  requested  $95  million.  This 
is  the  same  level  as  the  tentative  conference  agreement.  However, 
it  is  a  10  percent  cut  from  1995,  when  the  program  received  $111.5 
million,  and  lower  than  the  Department's  request  in  fiscal  year 
1996,  which  was  also  $111.5  million.  Given  the  support  for  this 
program  in  the  community,  why  did  you  request  less  than  you  did 
last  year? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Well,  in  effect,  it's  part  of  these  competing  interests 
and  a  number  of  priorities.  But  I  also  want  to  point  out  that  we're 
trying  to  send  a  message  across  the  country,  that  programs  can 
support  each  other  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

For  example,  charter  school  legislation  can  support  magnet 
schools.  Goals  2000  money  can  be  used,  if  this  is  what  communities 
want  to  do  and  this  is  how  they  want  to  use  money,  for  magnet 
schools  as  well. 

With  the  movement  towards  school-wide  programs  in  Title  I,  it 
is  even  conceivable  that  the  schools  could  use  some  Title  I  money 
to  support  magnet  schools.  So  we  saw  an  opportunity,  we're  trying 
to  send  a  message  across  the  country  that  there  are  other  funds 
that  you  can  tap  into,  in  a  coordinated  way,  rather  than  putting 
everything  in  its  own  neat  compartment,  which  clearly  is  a  bifurca- 
tion of  effort.  So  that's  another  reason  why  we've  done  that. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  I  appreciate  that.  I  believe  my  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Porter.  We're  going  on  the  10  minute  rule.  For  those  who 
arrived  early,  it's  10  minutes,  for  those  who  arrived  late,  it's  5. 
[Laughter.] 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Did  I  take  my  10  minutes? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  you  did,  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think,  by  the  way,  we  have  a  journal  vote  and  the 
swearing  in  of  new  members  shortly  after  11:00.  So  I'll  try  to  be 
short.  If  you  can  keep  your  answers  relatively  short,  then  maybe 
I  can  get  done  before  we  have  to  rush  over  there. 

FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Miller.  We  all  share  in  the  goal  of  having  the  finest  edu- 
cational system  for  all  the  children  in  the  country  and  all  that, 
that's  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment.  Could  you  briefly,  define  what  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  elementary  and  secondary  education? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Well,  everything  you  read  these  days  talks  about 
education  being  a  national  priority.  This  takes  on  even  greater 
credibility,  when  you  talk  about  the  international  comparisons  and 
we're  a  global  village  and  we're  an  international  society.  It  would 
just  seem  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  has  to  have  a  very 
definite  interest  in  what's  happening  in  public  schools,  and  in  all 
schools  across  this  country. 

A  Federal  role  gives  us  a  national  voice  on  issues.  I  cite,  having 
been  a  commissioner  at  the  time,  a  Nation  at  Risk  in  1983,  wheth- 
er you  agreed  or  disagreed,  it  was  a  strong  statement  in  terms  of 
what  was  going  on  in  our  schools.  We  saw  significant  changes  come 
about  in  our  schools  as  a  result  of  some  of  those  recommendations. 
It  gives  education  a  seat  at  the  Cabinet  table,  which  I  think  is  im- 
portant. Recent  polls  have  told  us  that  the  general  public  is  listen- 
ing, public  education  is  the  number  one  priority  in  this  country. 

So  if  it's  the  number  one  priority,  if  there's  a  tremendous  need, 
which  has  been  articulated  here  this  morning,  to  not  have  a  Fed- 
eral role  would  be  a  terrible  mistake. 

Also,  there  is  the  issue  of  equity.  The  Federal  Government  has 
always  played  a  very  significant  role  in  ensuring  that  all  students, 
all,  have  access  to  high  quality  education.  What  was  done  in  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Education  20  years  ago,  working  with 
disabled  children,  for  example,  that's  a  pronounced  statement  in 
terms  of  what  we  c£in  do.  The  access  to  higher  education,  60  per- 
cent of  all  students  in  this  country 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  going  to  keep  this  short  so  I  can  get  through 
all  the  questions.  So,  again  we're  getting  rather  lengthy. 

But — well,  let  me  just  go  on. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  We  need  a  Federal  role.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  from  your  budget  proposal,  I  can  assume  you 
don't  take  seriously  the  issue  of  balancing  a  budget.  One  of  the 
problems  we  face,  I'm  on  the  Budget  Committee  and  Appropria- 
tions, is  that  we're  serious  about  balancing  the  budget.  And  the 
only  way  we  get  money  is,  we  either  raise  taxes,  which  we  don't 
really  want  to  do,  or  we  go  into  debt  and  burden  our  kids  for  the 
thing. 

Some  people  say,  oh,  we  should  go  into  debt,  because  education 
is  so  important.  But  you  hear  that  all  the  time.  Later  we're  going 
to  have  the  cancer  people  come  talk  to  us  about  cancer  research. 
Now,  where  do  you  draw  the  line  as  where  money  comes  in?  And 
the  increase  you've  requested,  in  a  time  of  fiscal  conservatism,  is 
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almost  mind-boggling.  You've  requested  50  percent  increases  or  30 
percent  increase.  I  mean,  there's  hardly  anything  cut. 

REDUCING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  MANDATES 

What  have  you  done  as  far  as  reducing  any  bureaucracy  or  man- 
dates in  some  of  the  education  programs?  In  addition  to  the  money 
issue,  which  I  have  great  concerns  about,  but  as  far  as  reducing 
some  of  the  duplication?  I  mean,  you  keep  talking  about  mandates 
and  how  we  have  a  lot  of  mandates  out  of  the  Federal  Grovernment. 
That's  one  of  our  concerns. 

Have  you  done  anything  as  far  as  reducing  mandates  or  any  of 
the  bureaucracy?  I  know  the  Department  of  Education  is  one  of  the 
smallest  departments,  and  maybe  the  smallest  department  as  far 
as  number  of  employees  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  It  is  the  smallest. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  have  you  done  as  far  as  reducing  the  bureauc- 
racy and  the  mandates? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  I  support  a  balanced  budget.  As  a  taxpayer,  I  want 
a  balanced  budget.  As  an  educator,  I  don't  want  it  necessarily  on 
the  backs  of  education.  And  the  budget  that's  reported,  our  budget 
is  part  of  the  total  budget  the  President  submitted,  which  is  a  bal- 
anced budget  over  seven  years.  So  I  think  we're  in  line 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  we  have  some  doubts  about  that.  But  at  any 
rate,  everybody  says  "balanced",  and,  "oh,  someone  else  needs 
money." 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  this  Administration,  this 
Department,  can  take  great  pride  in  what  it's  done.  In  OESE,  the 
office  I'm  responsible  for,  we've  cut  back  regulations  by  approxi- 
mately 79  percent — about  223  pages  of  regulations  have  been  re- 
moved. Most  of  our  new  programs  have  no  regulations,  we  issue 
general  guidance.  So  I  think  we've  made  a  substantial  effort  to  re- 
duce bureaucracy. 

We  also  have  a  waiver  board  in  place,  where  districts  or  States 
can  apply  directly  to  us,  and  we  can  waive  things.  I  chair  that 
board,  and  we've  already  approved  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  at  least  104  or  105  waivers. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  you  give  me  some  summary  of  that  or  some 
report  of  that? 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Miller.  I'd  be  curious  to  find  out  more. 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  The  report  on  the  waivers? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Fact  sheet:   Waivers  of  Requirements  of 
Federal  Education  Programs 

(Aprils,  1996) 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  the  reauthorized  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA),  and  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act  give  States  and  school  districts  unprecedented 
flexibility  to  adapt  Federal  education  programs  to  the  educational  needs  of  their  students  and  school 
communities.  For  example,  with  the  broad  flexibility  included  in  the  new  laws,  schools  operating  Title 
I  school  wide  programs  can  combine  most  of  their  Federal  education  program  funds,  not  just  their  Title 
I  fiinds,  to  help  all  of  their  students  meet  challenging  academic  standards;  districts,  schools,  and/or 
consortia  of  schools  may  use  up  to  5  percent  of  their  ESEA  fimds  for  coordinated  services  projects 
designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  their  students;  and  states  and  school  districts  may  consolidate 
administrative  funds  under  Title  I  and  certain  other  programs. 

Even  with  such  increased  flexibility,  however,  in  certain  cases  Federal  requirements  may  hinder 
effective  innovations  and  needed  improvement.  Waiver  provisions  in  these  acts  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  grant  waivers  of  program  requirements  if  they  impede  school  improvement  efforts.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  encourages  States  and  school  district  to  seek  waivers,  if  while  planning 
and  assessing  their  educational  programs,  they  conclude  that  a  waiver  of  Federal  requirements  would 
improve  teaching  and  learning  for  their  students.  Specifically,  waivers  can  be  granted  for  requirements 
of  the  following: 

/All  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  Programs  (except  Impact  Aid),  including 
Title  I,  Part  A,  Helping  Disadvantaged  Children  Meet  High  Standards;  Even  Start,  the  Eisenhower 
Professional  Development  Program,  and  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 

/The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  (Requirements  may  be 
waived  in  states  with  approved  Goals  2000  or  School-to-Work  plans  ) 

/Certain  requirements  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  (GEPA)  and  the  Education 
Department  General  Administrative  Regulations  (EDGAR)  applicable  to  the  programs  above. 

While  the  waiver  authorities  are  broad,  some  requirements,  including  health,  safety  and  civil  rights 
requirements,  may  not  be  waived.  In  addition,  provisions  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  (IDEA)  may  not  be  waived. 

As  of  April  2,  1996,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  had  considered  117  requests  for  waivers  and 
approved  104  waivers.  After  consultation  with  Department  staff,  another  59  waiver  applicants  learned 
that  they  could  implement  their  plans  for  school  improvement  without  a  waiver.    Waivers  have 
become  an  important  avenue  through  which  the  Department  provides  technical  assistance  to 
educators.  In  addition,  requests  for  waivers  provide  the  Department  with  important  information  on 
the  impact  of  Federal  requirements  at  the  local  level  and  help  guide  implementation  decisions  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

The  majority  of  waivers  granted  have  been  for  ESEA  Title  I  requirements.  Among  the  other 
requirements  that  have  been  waived  are  provisions  of  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
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Program,  the  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  and  the  Public  Charter 
Schools  Program.  For  example: 

•  The  Fort  Worth  Independent  School  District,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  received  a  waiver  that 
allows  it  to  target  extra  Title  I  dollars  to  four  very  high  poverty,  inner-city  elementary  schools 
identified  for  top-to-bottom  reforms  based  on  low  achievement  and  other  factors.  The  schools 
aim  to  increase  academic  achievement  by  reorganizing  stafl^  lengthening  the  school  year, 
intensifying  instruction  in  reading  and  math,  providing  extensive  training  for  teachers,  and 
strengthening  the  schools'  links  to  their  communities. 

•  As  part  of  Oregon's  comprehensive  school  improvement  efforts,  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Education  received  a  waiver  of  certain  requirements  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Applied  Technology  Education  Act.  The  waiver  allows  consortia  of  school  districts  and 
community  colleges,  based  on  Oregon's  workforce  development  regions,  to  qualify  for  and 
receive  Federal  flmds  under  the  Perkins  Act.  The  waiver  also  enables  small  community 
colleges  to  join  these  consortia  by  allowing  all  participating  institutions  in  a  consortium  to 
contribute  to  the  $50,000  the  law  otherwise  requires  each  postsecondary  institution  to 
contribute.  The  consortia  will  use  the  Perkins  funds  to  strengthen  vocational  education 
programs  for  both  high  school  and  postsecondary  school  students. 

•  Based  on  needs  identified  by  member  districts,  the  Riverview  Intermediate  Unit  6  Title  II 
Consortium,  in  Shippenville,  Pennsylvania,  received  a  waiver  that  enables  it  to  use  up  to  50 
percent  of  its  Eisenhower  professional  development  flinds  to  provide  teacher  training  in  core 
subject  areas  other  than  math  and  science  while  district  and  Goals  2000  fiinds  continue  to 
support  professional  development  activities  in  mathematics  and  science.  Without  the  waiver, 
due  to  current  Congressional  appropriation  levels,  the  law  would  require  the  Consortium  to 
spend  almost  95  percent  of  its  Eisenhower  flinds  on  mathematics  and  science,  regardless  of  its 
local  needs. 

•  Af^er  extensive  site-based  plaiming  for  implementing  a  schoolwide  Title  I  program,  Clarkston 
School  District,  Clarkston,  Washington,  received  a  waiver  allowing  one  of  its  elementary 
schools  to  implement  a  schoolwide  program  one  year  early. 

•  The  Minnesota  Department  of  Children,  Families,  and  Learning  received  a  waiver  allowing  it 
to  include  administrative  flinds  for  Bilingual  Education  and  the  Emergency,  Immigrant 
Education  Program  as  part  of  its  consolidation  of  administration  funds.  The  waiver  enables  the 
State  to  better  coordinate  activities  common  to  all  programs  for  which  administrative  flinds  are 
consolidated,  such  as  staff  development,  assessment,  and  evaluation. 

•  The  Woodland  Hills  School  District,  Woodland  Hills,  Pennsylvania,  was  granted  a  waiver 
allowing  it  to  provide  Title  I  supplemental  instructional  services  at  two  otherwise  ineligible 
schools  that  receive  students  under  a  court-ordered  desegregation  plan. 

The  Department  provides  information  on  waivers  and  on  how  to  apply  for  waivers  through  its  waiver 
guidance;  the  Waiver  Assistance  Line,  202-401-7801  or  1 -800-USA-LEARN;  and  on  the  Worid 
Wide  Web  at  http://www.ed.gov/flexibility/. 
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GOALS  2000 


Mr.  Miller.  We  talk  about  Goals  2000,  there  are  two  States  that 
don't  participate  in  it.  Who  are  they  and  why? 

Dr.  TiROZZL  The  two  States  are  California  and  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Virginia,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  why  they  don't? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  California  isn't  the  one.  Virginia  and  New  Hamp- 
shire do  not  participate.  That  basically  is  a  political  decision  at  the 
State  level.  The  Grovemor  of  Virginia  has  displayed,  this  week  in 
the  newspaper  he  made  it  crystal  clear  that  he  feels  that  Goals 
2000  is  a  Federal  intrusion  into  what  the^re  doing  in  their  State. 
I  disagree  with  their  point  of  view,  but  they're  entitled  to  it. 

REDIRECTION  OF  TITLE  VI  FUNDS  TO  TITLE  II 

Mr.  Miller.  You  mention  in  here  that  you're  going  to  do  away 
with  the  successor  of  the  Chapter  2  program. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  keep  the  money  in  teacher  training. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Right. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Chapter  2  money  is  the  most  flexible  money  the 
schools  ever  had,  right? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Indeed,  it's  very  flexible. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  But  you're  doing  away  with  that,  and  you're 
going  to  force  it  into  teacher  training.  I  mean.  Chapter  2  money 
could  be  used  for  teacher  training,  but  the  schools  have  the  choice. 
So  you're  taking  away  that  opportunity  for  the  schools  to  decide 
how  to  use  the  money  and  force  it  into  teacher  training. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  I  don't  think  anyone,  at  least  I  don't  believe  people 
could  make  an  argument  that  Title  VI  money  is  being  used  very 
effectively.  It's  just,  do  whatever  you  want.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  school  districts  buy  computers,  just  for  offices,  for  example. 
They  can  do  that.  We  just  feel  that  taking  that  Title  VI  money  and 
building  it  into  a  significant,  directed  school  reform  initiative, 
which  is  professional  development  of  all  teachers 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  directed,  I  mean,  that  sounds  like  the  Federal 
Government  is  directing 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  No,  the  money  goes  directly  to  States.  There  is  no 
mandate  on  what  they  do  professionally.  We  provide  them  with 
guidelines.  But  essentially  the  State  or  local 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  why  wouldn't  you  put  it  into  Title  VI  and  give 
them  all  the  flexibility,  rather  than  forcing  it  into  teacher  training? 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMIBA  VOUCHER  PROGRAM 

Let  me  switch  to  another  subject.  You  took  my  time  up.  The 
voucher,  I  assume  you're  opposed  to  the  D.C.  voucher  program? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  mean,  that  was  under  your  control? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  I  would  be  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  a  little  demonstration  project,  of  $5  mil- 
lion. You  can't  defend  the  D.C.  school  system,  can  you? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  It's  really  not  the  issue  of  the  dollars.  It's  the  state- 
ment that  we're  sending  across  this  country  that  we're  going  to 
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allow  public  money  to  go  to  private  or  parochial  schools.  I  think 
that  would  be  terrible. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  you're  defending  the  D.C.  school  system  by  op- 
posing it. 

Dr.  TiROZZL  No,  I'm  not  defending  the  D.C.  school  system. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  why  wouldn't  you  want  to  try  something?  I 
mean,  even  Marion  Barry  was  willing  to  try  it.  No? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  We  promote  public  school  choice.  We  say  that  very 
clearly.  We  promote  charter  schools.  We  promote  magnet  schools. 
I  think  we  have,  within  the  construct  of  public  schools,  opportuni- 
ties to  have  choice.  I  just  feel  very  strongly  that  public  dollars 
should  never  go  to  private  or  parochial  schools. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  even  something  that,  the  D.C.  school  system 
can't  be  considered  a  model  success. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  We  can  get  into,  if  you  like,  a  long  discussion  on 
choice.  I'm  saying,  I  don't  know  what  guarantees  we're  going  to 
have  that  the  private  programs- 


Mr.  Miller.  But  why  not  try  and 

Dr.  TiROZZl  [continuing].  Take  all  children.  Are  they  going  to 
take  the  kids  with  handicaps,  the  youngsters  with  the  reading  low 
scores,  the  violent  youngsters?  I  mean,  are  they  going  to  hand-pick 
their  population? 

Mr.  Miller.  One  final  question. 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  You  have  to  think  that  through,  sir. 

title  I  (CHAPTER  1)  IN  THE  1980S 

Mr.  Miller.  One  final  question.  You  mentioned  about  the 
dumbing-down  issue  and  the  problems  of  the  late  1980s. 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  Right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Are  you  saying  there  were  a  lot  of  failures  with  the 
Title  I  program  before  the  Clinton  Administration?  Because  we're 
going 

Dr.  Tirozzi  No,  I'm  sorry  it  came  across  that  way.  I  was  saying 
that  through  the  1970s 

Mr.  Miller.  I  mean,  I  wasn't  here- 


Dr.  Tirozzi  [continuing].  The  progress  went  very  well,  pretty 
well,  I  should  say,  it  went  pretty  well.  And  we  showed  some  fairly 
good  gains,  we  closed  the  achievement  gap  between  minorities  and 
non-minorities. 

I  think  what  I  was  saying  is  that  in  the  late  1980s,  NAEP  and 
other  assessments  were  beginning  to  look  at  higher  standards, 
higher-order  thinking  skills.  But  we  had  fallen  into  a  rut,  I  think, 
in  Chapter  1  over  the  years.  We  were  looking  at  only  the  basic 
skills,  and  slowly  we  were  dumbing-down  in  the  schools,  not  just 
in  Chapter  1  programs. 

I  think  that  was  an  issue  across  this  country.  We  were  more  en- 
amored with  students  taking  subjects  rather  than  what  they  knew 
of  the  subjects.  I  think,  as  we  evaluated  carefully  the  Chapter  1 
evaluations  and  the  NAEP  results  we  saw  in  the  late  1980s  and 
early  1990s,  that  we  were  probably  going  in  the  wrong  direction  in 
terms  of  watering  down  standards  at  a  time  when  everyone  was 
asking  for  more  demanding  standards. 
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The  reauthorization  of  Title  I  really  moved  very  aggressively  in 
addressing  all  of  those  concerns,  so  that  over  the  next  couple  of 
years,  I'm  optimistic  we're  going  to  see  some  significant  changes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Ms.  Pelosl  Five  or  ten? 

Mr.  Porter.  Ten.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Pelosl  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  I  want  to  join  you  in  welcoming  this  important  and  impres- 
sive list  of  witnesses  this  morning.  I  think  President  Clinton  is  to 
be  commended  for  making  education  a  priority  in  this  seven-year 
balanced  budget  proposal.  And  I  believe  that  it's  very  important 
that  these  be  considered  investments. 

Indeed,  I  contend  that  we'll  never  balance  the  budget  unless  we 
invest  in  children  and  enrich  their  lives,  making  them  more  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  community,  pa3dng  taxes,  making  us  more 
competitive  internationally.  So  I  think  that  the  President's  prior- 
ities are  indeed  in  order. 

I  too  am  concerned  about  Title  I,  but  had  the  luxury  of  having 
my  colleague,  Congresswoman  Lowey,  ask  questions  about  that.  So 
in  my  limited  time,  I  want  to  focus  on  bilingual  education. 

EFFECT  OF  ELIMINATION  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORT 

SERVICES 

As  you  know.  Congress  is  considering  making  large  cuts  to  the 
bilingual  education  programs  as  part  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
current  year,  fiscal  year  1996.  Could  you  tell  me,  Secretary  Pompa, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  eliminating  subpart  2  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  also  known  as  Support  Services?  You  refer  to  this 
subject  in  your  statement,  and  I  wondered  if  you  could  elaborate 
on  it  for  me. 

Ms.  POMPA.  Certainly.  Subpart  2  is  part  of  the  balance  of  support 
that  the  Federal  Government  provides.  Subpart  1  provides  grants 
to  local  districts,  but  subpart  2  provides  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies,  to  the  National  Cleaninghouse  for  Bilingual  Education, 
and  provides  the  little  money  we  have  for  research  in  bilingual 
education.  And  subpart  3  provides  teacher  training  monies  for  the 
universities. 

So  all  these  pieces  work  together.  Subpart  2  is  very  important  in 
that  in  our  efforts  to  pull  together,  as  localities.  States  and  at  the 
national  level,  to  provide  higher  standards  for  students,  this  has  a 
very  important  role.  In  over  half  of  the  States  in  this  country,  there 
is  no  State  legislation  for  bilingual  education  or  any  kind  of  service 
for  limited  English  proficient  children. 

So  the  States,  or  many  of  the  States,  are  just  starting  up  their 
efforts,  and  they  rely  on  this  money  in  order  to  put  in  place  the 
efforts  of  the  State  educational  agencies. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Because  the  time  is  short,  I'd  like  to  go  forward  and 
perhaps  if  you  have  some  further  comments  you'd  like  to  make  you 
could  include  it  in  further  answers. 
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VALUE  OF  NATIVE  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

My  next  question  was  about  limited  English  proficient  students. 
Why  can  they  do  better,  say,  if  they  learn  math  in  English.  Do  they 
learn  it  better  in  English  or  in  their  native  language  as  opposed 
to  just  learning  it  in  English? 

Ms.  POMPA.  What  the  research  indicates  is  that  when  children 
have  native  language  support  in  learning  the  academic  subjects, 
such  as  math  and  science  and  history,  they  do  better.  Because 
while  they  are  learning  English,  they  are  in  that  process  of  acquir- 
ing that  language.  So  to  put  on  top  of  them  the  burden  of  learning 
a  concept,  an  academic  concept,  also  slows  them  down. 

So  what  we  in  our  approach  to  the  special  programs  talk  about 
is  teaching  children  English  while  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
the  native  language  support  in  the  academic  subjects,  so  they're 
not  left  behind  and  they  are  able  to  achieve  to  high  standards. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  assume  from  our  California  experience  that  there 
are  s'^me  children  who  don't  need  to  have  that  approach,  they  can 
just  learn  directly  in  English.  But  there  are  other  children  who 
would  be  really  left  behind. 

Ms.  POMPA.  The  approach  depends  a  lot  on  the  community. 
There  are  lots  of  different  factors  that  come  into  play  in  determin- 
ing whether  children  need  native  language  support:  the  amount  of 
English  that's  spoken  in  the  home,  the  amount  of  education  the 
child  already  has,  the  political  support  and  the  status  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  community.  All  these  come  into  play.  That  is  why  we 
give  districts  a  choice  as  to  how  they  want  to  implement  the  bilin- 
gual education. 

SHORTAGE  OF  BILINGUAL  TEACHERS 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  support  that. 

I've  heard  some  suggestions  that  the  shortage  of  qualified  teach- 
ers means  it's  impractical  to  implement  bilingual  education.  What 
are  your  thoughts  on  that? 

Ms.  POMPA.  Well,  there  is  a  severe  shortage.  And  actually  the  cut 
in  1996  funds  for  professional  development  is  going  to  have  a  major 
impact,  because  the  backbone  of  teacher  training  to  prepare  teach- 
ers to  teach  these  limited  English  proficient  children  is  in  the  Title 
VII  program.  It  is  difficult  for  districts,  but  many  districts  have 
found  creative  ways  to  spread  the  talent  of  teachers  who  are  pre- 
pared to  teach  limited  English  proficient  students. 

Although  there  is  a  shortage,  they  are  finding  ways  to  team 
teachers,  to  bring  in  native  language  support  in  the  community, 
and  to  train  teachers  to  deliver  effective  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage instruction,  and  to  train  them  to  use  other  methods  that 
would  bolster  or  make  up  for  their  lack  of  fluency  in  a  second  lan- 
guage. 

FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Ms.  Pelosi.  What  has  been  mentioned  over  and  over  again  when 
we  talk  about  education,  the  Federal  role  is  a  limited  one.  What 
are  the  most  important  functions  that  a  Federal  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  can  perform,  beyond  the  scope  of  State  or  local  edu- 
cationsJ  agencies? 
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Ms.  POMPA.  Well,  first  of  all,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  over  half 
of  the  States  are  just  beginning  to  receive  limited  English  pro- 
ficient children.  And  they  need  much  support  in  developing  their 
programs,  and  they  need  help  in  connecting  with  States  that  have 
had  experience.  There  are  about  five  States  that  lead  this  country 
in  serving  limited  English  proficient  students.  And  they've  done  a 
really  good  job. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  are  States  that  are  just  beginning 
to  serve  these  kids.  And  they  look  to  us  for  technical  assistance,  in 
terms  of  money  for  new  grants,  and  in  terms  of  support  that  comes 
from  the  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education,  the  examples  of 
existing  programs. 

Secondly,  the  dissemination  aspect  that's  related  to  the  leader- 
ship is  very  important.  Through  the  National  Clearinghouse,  we 
are  able  to  connect  States  and  localities  that  are  less  experienced 
with  localities  that  are  more  experienced,  and  also  provide  publica- 
tions. 

Finally,  the  sjonbolic  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  very  im- 
portant in  the  service  of  limited  English  proficient  students.  Going 
way  back  to  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  regarding  the  civil  rights 
of  limited  English  proficient  students,  the  Federal  Government  has 
led  the  way,  and  many  times  has  been  there  as  a  backup  when 
states  have  been  reluctant  to  serve  these  children  well. 

TWO-WAY  BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Thank  you.  I'm  aware  of  some  interesting  bilingual 
education  programs  that  combine  English  speaking  students  with 
students  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English.  Can  you  tell 
us  anything  about  that? 

Ms.  POMPA.  We're  seeing  a  real  growth  in  that  area.  Many  mid- 
dle-class parents  who  have  children  who  are  English  speakers  real- 
ly have  seen  the  value  of  their  children  learning  a  second  language. 
What  they  are  finding  is  children  who  bring  the  native  language, 
these  native  languages,  are  great  resources. 

The  kids  are  resources  for  each  other.  The  limited  English  pro- 
ficient children  learn  English  from  these  English  speaking  chil- 
dren, and  the  English  speaking  children  learn  the  other  language. 
That's  the  best  way  for  children  to  learn  English.  And  parents  and 
communities  are  starting  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this  in  helping  our 
country  become  more  competitive  in  the  global  economy. 

HISTORY  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Ms.  Pelosi.  How  long  have  we  been  having  bilingual  education? 

Ms.  POMPA.  Oh,  bilingual  education  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
of  this  country.  We've  had  German  programs,  French  programs, 
Italian  programs,  programs  in  all  the  Asian  languages,  it  depended 
on  the  kind  of  immigrant  group  that  was  here  at  the  time.  We've 
always  had  bilingual  education. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  was  interested  in  your  statement  previous  to  my 
last  question  about  making  us  competitive  in  the  global  economy. 
I  hope  that,  coming  from  California,  and  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  coming  from  Illinois,  you're  faced  with  many  newcomers  to 
your  State  as  well. 
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But  in  our  State,  we  feel  very  blessed  with  the  constant  reinvigo- 
ration  we  have  from  newcomers  to  our  society.  We  do  believe  that 
it  places  us  at  a  competitive  advantage  to  have  these  resources. 
And  we  think  that  their  language  is  part  of  that  tremendous  re- 
source. 

So  I  compliment  you  on  the  initiatives  of  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion on  bilingual  education,  and  I  would  hope  that  we  could  per- 
suade our  colleagues  that  it's  a  worthy  investment  for  many  rea- 
sons, including  enriching  the  lives  and  adjusting  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  who  we're  here  to  serve. 

Ms.  POMPA.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  think  my  time  has  expired,  and  I  thank  all  of  you. 
I  know  if  Steny  were  here,  he  would  once  again  want  to  welcome 
Ms.  Christensen  for  her  service.  I  don't  have  time  to  have  another 
question.  But  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  work  that  you  do 
and  for  your  testimony  today.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  Actually,  Ms.  Pelosi,  you  get  points  because  you've 
given  back  two  minutes. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  realize  that. 

Mr.  Porter.  You  could  keep  going  if  you  want  to. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  was  misinterpreting  the  body  language. 

Mr.  Porter.  I'm  waiting  for  Mr.  Miller  to  come  back  so  we  can 
go  and  vote,  and  he  should  be  back  within  a  minute  or  two,  so  if 
you  want  to  ask  another  question  or  two,  please  feel  free  to  do  so. 

delayed  obligation  of  title  I  FUNDS 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Then  I  will  take  up  my  question  about  Title  I,  fur- 
ther to  Congresswoman  Lowey's  question.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
the  opening  statement,  $1.3  billion  for  Title  I  in  the  proposed  con- 
ference agreement  is  not  made  available  until  the  next  fiscal  year. 
What  is  the  Administration's  position  on  this  delayed  obligation 
mechanism? 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  We're  really  opposed  to  that,  and  we  would  sincerely 
hope  Congress  would  reconsider  it.  All  we're  doing  is,  in  a  sense, 
mortgaging  the  future.  In  other  words,  that  money  will  be  counted 
against  next  year's  bottom  line.  I  also  think  it  sends  the  wrong 
message  to  local  school  districts  about  the  Federal  Government's 
role  and  the  commitment  we  have  to  funding  programs. 

As  you  know,  because  of  some  of  the  unique  problems  we've  had 
this  year  with  the  continuing  resolutions  already  there's  a  major 
concern  about  next  year  out  there.  Even  if  we  resolve  the  continu- 
ing resolution  situation  very  soon,  I  think  this  would  send  one  fur- 
ther word  of  caution  about  whether  the  funding  is  going  to  be 
there,  how  likely  is  that  funding.  So  we  really  would  hope  that  de- 
cision is  reversed  and  the  money  is  included  in  1996. 

The  money  should  be  available  in  the  year  for  which  it  was  allo- 
cated. And  I  think  we're  playing  some  strange  games  when  we 
begin  the  practice  of  delaying  funds  into  the  future.  How  many 
times  will  we  do  it  again? 

Ms.  Pelosi.  One  of  the  concerns  I  have  about  this  delay  is  that 
we're  trying  to  attract,  obviously,  the  best  possible  people  to  teach 
our  children.  And  as  you  know,  because  of  this  year's  delay  and  the 
continuing  resolution,  uncertainty  was  thrust  upon  many  school 
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districts  throughout  the  country.  They  could  not  assure  the  teach- 
ers that  they  would  have  jobs,  and  this  just  further  aggravates  that 
problem,  I  believe. 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  Yes,  it  really  msikes  a  statement  to  State  and  local 
districts  about  the  Federal  Government:  trust  us,  the  money  is 
going  to  be  there.  When  we  look  at  our  track  record  this  past  year, 
it's  hard  to  gain  that  credibility.  So  you're  right,  I  think  some 
school  districts  are  really  slow  now  on  making  hiring  decisions  and 
making  decisions  until  they  absolutely  know  the  money  is  avail- 
able. But  then  they  have  in  the  back  of  their  mind  the  concern  if 
they  delayed  funds  this  year,  might  they  do  it  next  year.  And  it 
just  exacerbates  the  whole  situation. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  And  in  terms  of  the  individual  lives  of  the  teachers 
and  what  they  can  depend  on,  and  the  commitment  that  they 
make,  I  think  we  do  a  disservice  by  thrusting  this  uncertainty  on 
the  profession. 

Well,  I'm  certainly  hopeful  that  we  will  survive  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  appropriations  process  without  the  delayed  obligation. 
But  I  thank  you  for  making  clear  what  it's  impact  would  be,  and 
once  again,  thank  you  for  your  testimony  today  and  your  good 
work. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Miller  [presiding].  Thank  you.  I  left  to  go  vote,  and  so  I  just 
got  back  here,  we  have  a  little  system  so  we  can  keep  right  on 
going.  And  I  know  some  others  will  be  here  shortly. 

So  let  me  ask  a  couple  more  questions  and  continue.  I  felt  rushed 
last  time,  and  I  apologize  for  that,  but  I  knew  the  votes  were  com- 
ing up. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  about  the  bilingual  issue.  It's  supposed  to 
be  a  transitional  program. 

Ms.  POMPA.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  transitional  program. 

Mr.  Miller.  Okay.  Is  it  really? 

TRANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Ms.  POMPA.  It  really  is.  We  require  every  one  of  our  programs, 
as  one  of  the  few  requirements  that  we  have,  that  English  be  part 
of  the  program,  a  very  strong  component.  We  have  evidence  that 
by  the  end  of  three  years,  most  children  are  moving  towards  full 
English  proficiency  and  are  exited  from  programs.  That  even  goes 
against  what  the  research  says  should  be  happening,  but  that  is 
what  is  happening.  Children  learn  English  rapidly  and  don't  stay 
in  bilingual  programs  as  long  as  research  indicates  they  should 
stay  in  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Okay,  because  for  some  reason,  and  I  don't  profess 
to  be  an  expert,  obviously,  on  the  subject  like  you  are,  that  there 
is  a  problem  that  people  stay  in  it  too  long  £ind  they  don't  get 
transitioned  out. 

Ms.  POMPA.  There  is  a  misperception  in  that  area.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  a  misperception.  And  once  people  look  at  the  facts,  chil- 
dren do  learn  English  quite  quickly,  and  as  far  as  their  prepared- 
ness for  academics,  they  often  leave  the  bilingual  program  before 
they  are  ready  to. 
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TITLE  I  IN  THE  1970S  AND  1980S 


Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  switch  back  to  Title  I  and  the  problems  that 
were  there.  We  learn  from  our  mistakes  in  the  past.  And  I  don't 
think  it's  that  partisan  of  an  issue.  I  mean  a  lot  of  education  at 
least  has  been  non-partisan.  But  there  were  a  lot  more  strings  and 
bureaucracy  attached  in  the  past,  and  mistakes  made,  for  example, 
forcing  kids  to  leave  the  class  to  just  teach  Title  I  kids.  And  a  lot 
of  them  were  probably  corrected  in  the  reauthorization.  You  were 
here  then,  correct? 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  No,  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  Okay.  I  happened  to  be  on  that  committee  the  year 
it  was  reauthorized.  But  we  learned  from  the  mistakes  and  reduced 
requirements  and  mandates,  and  apparently  that's  what  you  say 
you're  doing,  and  I'm  obviously  very  pleased  about  that,  because 
that's  what  people  get  upset  about. 

Why  did  we  get  into  that  mess  in  the  first  place?  Because  people 
think  they  know  what  is  best  in  Washington?  It's  like,  I  know  one 
complaint  was  that  you  had  to  take  a  child  out  of  a  Title  I  class 
and  give  it  a  separate  education,  which  I  think  has  been  elimi- 
nated, right? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  concerns  historically  is  that 
you  didn't  want  to  take,  for  example.  Federal  money  and  supplant 
local  dollars,  because  of  the  concerns  that  that  would  create. 

So  I  think  as  a  result,  the  Federal  Government  did  inject  very 
rigid  regulations  in  terms  of  how  the  money  could  be  used  and  for 
what  purposes.  It  really  drove  us,  having  been  a  superintendent 
and  commissioner,  it  really  drove  us  to  have  programs  that  were 
very  distinct  for  Title  I  kids. 

By  the  way,  I  do  want  to  say,  some  of  the  pull-out  programs  were 
darned  good  and  they  worked  for  a  lot  of  kids  and  they  worked 
very  well  with  many  teachers.  But  it  really  caused  us  to  have  two 
societies  within  the  school,  pulling  at  each  other. 

Mr.  Miller.  Wasn't  that  a  mandate  at  one  time,  that  you  had 
to  do  it  that  way? 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  No,  it  wasn't  really  a  mandate  per  se,  but  you  had 
to  ensure  that  you  were  not  supplanting  what  was  going  on  in  the 
classroom,  which  simplistically  drove  you  to  the  decision  to  pull 
kids  out  and  get  specialists  to  work  with  youngsters  on  a  one  to 
one  basis  or  in  remedial  education  situations.  I  think  you'd  find 
probably  a  significant  percentage  of  our  past  programs  moved  in 
that  direction. 

In  recent  years  we've  moved  more  toward  school- wide  programs, 
and  we've  had  computer  assisted  instruction,  and  we've  stressed 
professional  development.  The  goal  is,  ideally  over  time,  to  see 
more  and  more  of  our  programs  affect  the  total  school,  especially 
where  they're  high-poverty. 

I  also  think  we  have  found  over  the  years  of  research,  and  with 
technology,  that  there  are  other  ways  you  can  provide  some  of  the 
same  services  and  do  it  better.  Having  said  that,  there  still  are 
some  wonderful  pull-out  programs  going  on.  The  law  doesn't  say  we 
can't  do  that. 
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TARGETING  TITLE  I  FUNDS 

Mr.  Miller.  What  is  your  breakdown  on  Title  I  for  the  targeted 
versus  the  new  formula  versus  the  old  formula,  you  know,  for  the 
ones  in  most  need?  Actually,  I  have  to  commend  the  Administra- 
tion for  trying  to  shift  back  to  the  original  goals  of  Title  I.  Reau- 
thorization wasn't  a  partisan  issue  up  here,  because  there  were 
some  very  strong  supporters.  It  was  a  "district"  issue  rather  than 
what  was  the  initial  goal  for  helping  disadvantaged?  How  did  you 
break  down  the  amounts?  I  don't  see  it  in  front  of  me  here. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Break  down  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  amount  under  the  original  formula  versus  the, 
what  did  you  call  it,  I  called  it  targeted  money. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  As  you  recall,  Mr.  Miller,  from  the  reauthorization, 
the  final  decision  in  the  conference  was  to  go  with  the  new  targeted 
grants  only  with  the  money 

Mr.  Miller.  The  additional  money. 

Mr.  CORWiN  [continuing].  In  excess  of  the  1995  appropriation. 
And  then  to  lock  in  the  old  basic  grants  and  the  concentration 
grant  amounts 

Mr.  Miller.  Concentrated — at  yes. 

Mr.  CORWiN  [continuing] — at  basically  the  90-10  split  of  funds  in 
effect  at  the  time.  That  was  actually  one  of  the  areas  in  reauthor- 
ization that  we  were  less  pleased  with.  Generally  we  were  de- 
lighted with  reauthorization,  but  we  didn't  think  there  was  enough 
targeting  in  Title  I.  So  our  recommendation  for  the  budget  is  to 
shift  $1  billion  into  the  new  targeted  grants,  which  will  give  great- 
er weights  and  greater  proportions  of  the  funding  to  the  poorest 
districts. 

The  shift  would  come  out  of  the  basic  grants,  which  as  you  know 
are  the  least  targeted,  in  just  about  every  district  in  the  country. 

SHIFTING  OF  TITLE  VI  FUNDS  INTO  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  Miller.  Okay.  Let  me  switch  to  the  Title  VI  now.  You  feel 
that's  a  waste,  is  that  right? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  I  wouldn't  really  characterize  it  as  a  waste.  I  just 
think  when  you  look  at  what  we're  trying  to  do  in  terms  of  sys- 
temic, coherent  reform  across  the  country  and  with  what  we  should 
be  doing,  that  money  really  is  not  serving  that  purpose.  I  mean,  it 
really  is  not  tied  to  any  specific  agenda. 

And  I  think  that,  if  Congress  is  going  to  hold  us  more  and  more 
accountable  for  how  we  use  our  funds — and  I  respect  that  fact — I 
think  we  should  be  using  that  money  very  specifically  in  programs 
that  could  be  accountable. 

I  also  want  to  point  out,  at  the  same  time,  that  Goals  2000,  with 
a  more  structured  format  in  terms  of  standards,  accountability  and 
so  on,  which  States  have  to  deliver,  can  in  some  respects,  support 
what  States  want  to  do  in  many  areas,  what  Title  VI  does,  but  with 
much  more  accountability  attached  to  it.  It's  just  a  very  flexible 
program.  Title  VI,  and  it's  a  very  small  program.  And  it  isn't 

Mr.  Miller.  But  it's  gotten  smaller  over  the  past  years. 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  Yes,  it  has.  And 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Administration  doesn't  really  like  it,  I  guess.  In 
the  reauthorization  it  was  really  targeted  to  get  rid  of  it. 
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Dr.  TiROZZi,  Yes.  But  I  guess,  you  know,  what  our  position- 


Mr.  Miller.  And  they  want  to  shift  the  money  into  the  teacher 
training  areas. 

Dr.  TiROZZL  It's  just  that  the  teacher  training,  where,  as  I  said 
in  my  opening  remarks,  I'm  not  sure  you  were  here,  about  90  per- 
cent of  our  teachers  in  this  country  have  three  or  more  years  of  ex- 
perience. Really  it's  a  very  experienced  work  force. 

Professional  development  is  a  very,  very  important  activity.  Un- 
fortunately, in  many  school  districts  in  this  country,  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  or  one  percent  is  devoted  to  professional  devel- 
opment. We  simply  don't  have  the  funds. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  FLEXIBILITY 

Mr.  Miller.  To  me,  I  guess  this  is  a  philosophical  difference.  I 
just  believe  that  education  stays  at  the  State  and  local  level,  and 
if  they  want  to  use  the  money  to  buy  computers  and  they  really 
feel  they  need  to  stress  the  areas  of  computers,  that  should  be  their 
right  rather  than  pouring  the  money  into  teacher  training.  Maybe 
they  don't  need  it  as  much  there,  because  they  have  a  major  edu- 
cational university  or  institution  there,  or  something  like  that. 

But  yet  we  don't  give  them  that  choice.  We've  taken  the  money 
away  from  giving  flexibility  to  school  districts,  saying,  this  is  what 
we  want  you  to  do  in  Washington.  I  mean,  I'm  not  opposed  to 
teacher  education,  I'm  sure  you  can  use  the  continuing  education. 
But  it's  a  philosophical  difference  of  the  block  grant,  the  whole  con- 
cept of  block  grants  that  we  have.  And  I  guess  it's  the  idea  that 
Washington  knows  best  how  to  spend  the  money. 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  We  did  the  evaluation  of  the  old  Chapter  2  when  I 
was  there.  That  was  a  block  grant  and  that  really  fell  pretty  much 
right  on  to  me.  That  was  a  successful  program  but  no  one  was  ac- 
countable for  it,  where  the  money  went.  They  used  it  in  various 
ways.  It  didn't  serve  any  one  educational  reform  purpose,  largely. 

And  if  an3rthing,  it  was  disequalizing.  When  it  was  changed  in 
the  1980s,  it  actually  spread  the  money  to  many  of  the  suburban 
communities,  taking  it  away  from  many  of  the  districts  that  had 
the  greatest  need  for  the  money.  One  of  my  principles,  and  the  rea- 
son I  don't  want  to  use  this  block  grant  is  that  whoever  is  respon- 
sible for  it,  has  to  address  the  issue  of  equity  in  terms  of  getting 
money  where  we  have  the  greatest  need.  Because  I  don't  think  it 
should  be  our  goal  to  reward  the  affluent  school  districts  across  the 
country  with  Federal  funds.  They  have  their  own  resources. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  that's  part  of  the  debate  of  Title  I  formulas. 
We  probably  don't  disagree  on  that. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  And  I  would  agree  with  you,  to  change  that  formula 
to  drive  more  money  where  we  have  the  concentration  of  poor  kids. 

CRITICISM  OF  GOALS  2000 

Mr.  Miller.  Right.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of  the  criticism  of  Groals 
2000.  You've  addressed  a  lot  of  them,  haven't  you? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  I  believe  I  have,  but  I'll  be  happy 

Mr.  Miller.  Some  of  the  criticisms  over  the  past  year  have  been 
addressed,  as  far  as  reducing  some  of  the  mandates  and  such. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Yes,  I  think  the  very 

Mr.  Miller.  To  allow  the  States  more  flexibility. 
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Dr.  TiROZZl.  I  think  the  very  fact  that  40  percent  of  the  States 
have  essentially  come  on  to  the  pla5dng  field  in  varying  degrees 
speaks  very  well  for  Groals  2000.  In  fact,  the  17  plans  submitted 
were  approved,  and  we  anticipate  another  15  coming  in. 

The  fact  that — I  wouldn't  do  it  here  this  morning,  but  I  could 
supply  it — we  have  a  number  of  comments  from  Governors,  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  local  school  people,  teachers  and  demonstra- 
tors who  support  what's  going  on  in  Goals  2000.  They  don't  see  it 
as  any  Federal  intrusion.  They  really  see  it  as  helpful. 

And  you  know,  the  overall  reaction  is  very,  very  positive  to  Goals 
2000.  It  really  almost  defies  the  logic  of  how  some  people  have  this 
feeling  that,  we're  going  to  come  in  and  take  over  a  State.  If  you 
read  that  legislation,  it's  probably  the  most  flexible  Federal  legisla- 
tion we  have  in  terms  of  providing  dollars  to  the  States.  We've 
never,  never  suggested  block  grant.  But  it  probably  comes  as  close 
as  one  could,  with  certain  conditions  built  in. 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

Mr.  Miller.  Even  Start,  is  a  program  that  I  think  Mr.  Groodling 
is  a  big  supporter  of 

Dr.  TiROZZL  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLLER.On  the  whole  area  of  school  to  work  and  all,  there 
is  the  Careers  bill  that  consolidates.  How  involved  are  you  with 
that? 

Mr.  CORWIN.  It's  really  not  in  Dr.  Tirozzi's  area. 

Mr.  Miller.  Okay. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  It's  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Miller.  Okay. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  We  work  with  them,  but  it's  their  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  Okay.  Is  school-to-work  in  yours? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  We  have  part  of  that,  yes.  It's  in  Labor  as  well,  said 
it's  in  Office  of  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  CORWiN.  The  Assistant  Secretary  on  that  is  testif3dng  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Miller.  Okay.  It  gets  confusing  sometimes.  And  I  think  one 
of  the  goals  is  to  try  to  bring  it  together,  because  training  fits  into 
so  many  different  departments  of  the  Federal  Government.  It's  in 
the  Veterans  Administration,  HHS,  Labor  and  everything. 

Actually  I'm  just  waiting  for  Mr.  Porter  to  come  back.  So  we 
could  talk  or  we  can  take  a  break  right  now. 

HISTORY  STANDARDS 

Here's  a  question.  The  Department  has  had  great  difficulty  de- 
veloping standards  and  histories.  Recently  there  v/ere  some  articles 
indicating  difficulty  with  English  standards.  In  a  country  such  as 
ours,  with  such  wide  diversity  and  with  such  political  sensitivity 
surrounding  cultural  differences  and  disagreements,  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ever  support  the  development  of  standards  on 
such  topics  as  history,  social  studies,  health  education,  literature 
and  such? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Well,  the  whole  movement  towards  =;tandards  is  one 
that  I  think  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  honestly  don't  think  it  should 
come  directly  from  the  Departm.ent.  That's  not  our  goal. 
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But  in  this  particular  case,  the  history  standards,  you  are  deal- 
ing with  people  in  the  field  of  history.  And  I'm  very  familiar  with 
what  happened  the  first  time  around,  the  history  standards  caused 
some  major  concerns,  some  of  them  right  on  target.  It's  my  under- 
standing, based  on  what  I  read  recently,  that  the  newly  revised  his- 
tory standards  are  much,  much  better  and  seem  to  be  getting  some 
general  support  across  the  country. 

I  think  history  in  particular  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult areas  that  will  have  to  be  addressed  in  terms  of  standards 
because  it  encompasses  so  many  things,  whereas  mathematics  is 
much  more,  if  I  may  use  the  word  concrete,  and  those  standards 
are  very  good  and  accepted  widely. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  is  the  funding  for  those  standards  developed? 
Is  that  coming  out  of  our  bill?  The  reason  is,  California  came  out 
with  a  report  on  their  history  standards.  Was  that  money  coming 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  CORWIN.  Well,  the  history  standards  were  jointly  funded  by 
the  Department  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
The  English  standards  that  came  out  were  not  well  received.  We 
had  an  initial  investment  in  there,  but  pulled  back  when  we  saw 
the  project  was  not  going  well. 

Ms.  Christensen.  And  Mr.  Miller,  it's  also  true  that  a  lot  of 
States  and  localities  on  their  own  are  developing  them,  various 
States  are  in  the  process  of  planning  and  developing  and  imple- 
menting their  standards.  It's  not  all  coming  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  we  do  see  a  Federal  role  in  providing  the  impetus, 
as  well  as  providing  models  of  voluntary  standards. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  do  you  deal  with  issues  like  evolution?  How  do 
you  teach  a  subject  like  biology  with  the  question  of  evolution,  re- 
gardless of  how  you  come  down  on  that  issue?  You  had  to  face  it, 
I'm  sure. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Yes.  Very  carefully.  [Laughter.] 

STANDARDS 

Some  subjects  are  very  difficult.  And  by  the  way,  this  is  one  rea- 
son why  we  should  have  standards  that  are  developed  with,  of 
course,  teacher  involvement,  community  involvement,  parents 
should  be  conversant  with  them.  I  think  in  evolution  you  ideally 
should  be  talking  about  both  sides  of  the  issue.  And  you  can — reli- 
gion is  a  part  of  history,  if  you  will.  You  can  teach  it  in  that  con- 
text, but  you  can't  teach  a  religion,  if  you  understand  my  point. 

I  think  in  terms  of  evolution,  you  have  to  look  at  all  aspects  of 
it  if  you're  going  to  teach  it.  That's  a  very  complex,  difficult  subject. 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  FRUSTRATIONS 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  We  just  came  back  yesterday,  and  I  had  a  se- 
ries of  town  meetings  in  my  district,  Sarasota,  Florida  and  Braden- 
ton,  Florida.  And  there's  a  real  frustration  out  there  that  nobody's 
listening  to  us.  I  had  people  come  up  about  education,  or  for  exam- 
ple in  Sarasota  there's  a  big  issue  of  sewer  which  is  not  a  Federal 
issue.  But  if  it's  in  your  neighborhood,  the  problem  is,  they  feel  no- 
body's listening. 

Aiid  so  they  come  to  open  town  hall  meetings.  At  one  point,  like 
on  a  sewer  issue,  you  have  five  county  commissioners  in  Sarasota. 
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On  the  education  issue,  you  have  five  school  board  members  that 
are  elected.  And  two  or  three  of  them  are  going  to  be  on  the  ballot 
this  fall.  The  average  citizen  feels  they  can't  impact  that. 

Especially  when  they  get  to  the  Federal  level,  people  say,  we 
don't  have  an  impact.  That's  the  frustration  that  so  many  people 
out  in  the  country  feel,  is  that  that's  the  reason  they  are  afraid  of 
Washington.  Because  they  have  a  hard  enough  time  impacting  the 
local  school  boards  or  the  local  county  commissions.  Someone  is 
coming  to  my  town  meeting  asking  me  to  help  because  he  was  hav- 
ing problems  with  visitation  of  his  children  because  of  a  divorce 
settlement.  You  know,  you  feel  sympathetic  to  that  individual  to 
help,  but  that's  not  the  Federal  Government. 

But  that's  the  problem  in  education,  people  can't  even  impact  the 
local  level.  But  they  want  the  Federal  Government,  to  respond. 
How  do  you  handle  that  problem  of  what  the  Federal  role  is?  And 
that's  the  issue  I  keep  coming  back  to. 

But  I'm  just  expressing  that  as  a  comment.  I'm  going  to  turn  it 
back  to  Chairman  Porter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Porter  [resuming  Chair].  Mr.  Miller,  thank  you. 

TARGETING  TITLE  I  FUNDS 

Dr.  Tirozzi,  one  of  the  problems  that  I  have  with  the  Title  I  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  not  targeted.  We  adopted  some  time  ago  in  Con- 
gress the  concept  that  if  we  want  to  get  support  for  programs,  we 
ought  to  spread  the  money  to  every  single  area  so  that  every  Con- 
gressional district  has  some  of  it.  Then  our  members  will  support 
it. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  get  away  from  this  concept  and  get  back 
to  spending  the  money  where  it's  most  needed  to  get  results.  And 
Title  I,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  educators  in  the  New  Trier  High 
School  in  my  district,  say  to  me,  we  don't  need  this  money,  we  don't 
want  this  money.  Why  are  you  sending  it  to  us?  Send  it  where  it's 
needed,  the  City  of  Chicago  needs  the  money,  not  New  Trier  or 
Glen  Brook  or  other  schools  that  represent  fairly  affluent  areas. 

I  have  been  attempting  all  last  year  to  get  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee to  give  us  some  authority  to  put  in  a  provision  to  target  this 
money.  But  they  tell  me  the  problem  is,  and  this  is  my  question, 
is  that  our  data  is  only  by  counties.  And  if  your  high  school,  for 
example,  exists  in  Cook  County,  it's  not  nearly  as  affluent  as  some 
of  its  areas,  obviously. 

And  there's  no  way  of  getting  the  data  so  that  we  can  cut  out 
schools  that  really  don't  need  it  and  focus  the  money  where  it's 
needed.  I  think  we  could  save  a  great  deal  of  money,  or  target  more 
of  the  money  where  it's  needed  if  we  could  get  a  formula.  Can't  you 
develop  a  formula  that  would  help  us  do  that? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  First  let  me  say  that  I  fully  agree  with  you  on 
targeting  the  money.  Needless  to  say,  I  know  it  was  the  position 
of  the  Administration  last  time  around  to  really  target  part  of  the 
money.  And  Congress,  for  whatever  reason,  saw  fit  to  spread  the 
money  widely,  and  I  think  that  may  be  why  some  of  that  is  done 
at  the  State  or  Federal  formula  levels.  I  think  that's  going  to  have 
to  be  addressed,  because  candidly,  this  money  should  go  where  you 
have  the  greatest  need. 
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And  you're  right  about  New  Trier  High  School  in  IHinois.  It 
should  not  be  receiving  Title  I  money.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we're  looking  for  a  targeted  grant  approach,  to  get  the  money 
where  we  have  the  greatest  need.  Some  of  the  issues  do  relate  to 
how  we  collect  data. 

With  your  permission,  Mary  Jean  Letendre  is  here.  She  probably 
knows  the  answer  to  that  as  well  as  anyone. 

Ms.  Letendre.  I'd  like  to  say  to  you  that  part  of  the  law  that 
goes  into  effect  this  year  says  the  districts  that  have  less  than  2 
percent  poverty  do  not  receive  funds.  And  New  Trier  is  one  of 
those.  So  they  should  not  be  receiving  the  dollars  this  year.  So 
we're  taking  some  of  this  targeting  from  the  Federal  Government 
down  to  the  county  level  and  then  down  to  the  district  level.  And 
we  are  working  with  the  Census  Bureau  in  order  to  be  able  to  up- 
date census  data  for  the  counties,  and  then  by  1999  for  the  dis- 
tricts. The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  looking  at  the  reliabil- 
ity of  that  data.  We  should  be  able  then  to  update  information  di- 
rectly, so  we  can  see  targeting  effects  better. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  much  money  would  be  involved  in  not  sending 
money  to  schools  that  have  2  percent  or  less  in  the  poverty  cat- 
egory? 

Ms.  Letendre.  Well,  you  know  it's  difficult  to  tell  the  amount. 
We  only  know  about 

Mr.  Porter.  \^1iy  is  it  difficult? 

TITLE  I  ALLOCATIONS 

Ms.  Letendre.  Well,  because  allocations  are  based  on  data  other 
than  the  census  data.  However,  we  know  that  there  are  about 
1,500  districts  this  year  that  would  not  be  receiving  funds  using 
the  census  data.  All  districts  must  have  10  poor  children  and  they 
must  have  2  percent  poverty. 

Since  Illinois  uses  data  factors  similar  to  the  Department's  for- 
mula, it's  easier  to  estimate  district  funding  in  Illinois  than  in  a 
number  of  other  States.  A  majority  of  other  States  use  other  fac- 
tors, which  may  in  fact  discount  the  effect  of  poverty,  which  they 
have  the  authority  to  do. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  2  percent  figure  isn't  really  the  way  to  do  it, 
is  it,  if  you  could  get  better  data.  Because  I  can  see  some  school 
districts  that  would  be  very  poor  overall  and  in  need  of  the  re- 
sources, even  though  they  had  only  people  that  are  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  and  if  they  have  2  percent,  well,  probably  2  percent 
wouldn't  affect  it.  If  you  went  to  5,  though,  it  might.  But  in  £iny 
case,  it's  not  a  good  way  to  do  it.  Is  there  any  way  you  can  develop 
a  real  formula  and  have  the  data  to  target  this  money  better? 

Ms.  Letendre.  Well,  I  think  if  you  can  use  updated  census  data 
and  keep  updating  it,  the  formula  would  target  better.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  others  are  looking  at  that.  Census 
data  are  based  on  a  sample  and  you  can  have  a  number  of  children 
who  would  be  left  out.  So  those  are  the  issues  that  are  being  looked 
at  more  complicated  than  just  looking  to  get  the  updated  census 
data. 
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TITLE  I  TARGETING 


Mr.  Porter.  Well,  Dr.  Tirozzi,  I  really  would  like  to  work  with 
the  Department  to  develop  some  means  of  getting  these  funds  real- 
ly targeted,  as  well  as  better  spent.  And  I  think  we're  not  making 
any  progress  along  those  lines  at  all.  I  guess  a  little. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  Yes,  we're  making  a  little  progress.  You  might  real- 
ize, the  formula  actually  calls  for  allocating  funds  directly  to  the 
school  district.  But  then  it  says,  "unless  you  don't  think  you  have 
the  data  to  do  that",  in  which  case,  do  it  through  the  county.  We've 
been  living  off  that  "unless"  clause  since  the  program  began. 

Because  of  the  1994  reauthorization,  we  have  a  process  under- 
way, as  Mary  Jean  mentioned,  to  get  Census  to  see  if  they  can 
come  up  with  reliable  school  district  poverty  estimates.  We're  kind 
of  on  track  for  that.  We  were  delayed  somewhat  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolutions,  but  got  that  worked  out,  either  in  the  current 
one  or  the  one  before. 

So  we  have  moved  money  over  to  the  Census  Bureau.  I  believe 
the  law  calls  for  us  to  begin  making  those  direct  district  allocations 
in  fiscal  year  1998  or  1999.  So  far,  things  are  going  okay  on  that. 
But  there  are  other  things  we  could  do  to  target  as  well.  And  as 
you  know,  our  recommendation  now  is  to  move  serious  money  into 
the  targeted  grants.  That's  going  to  have  the  greatest  effect. 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  we  did  that,  or  attempted  to  do  that  in  this 
last  go-around.  We  didn't  make  as  much  progress  as  we  had  hoped, 
but  I  think  we  made  some. 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  Mr.  Porter,  can  I  just  add  something  to  that,  please? 

Mr.  Porter.  Sure. 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  Because  I've  been  interested  in  this  question  myself. 
I  can  make  this  available  to  you. 

I  have  looked  at  that  very  same  type  of  question.  We  have  13,700 
LEAs  receiving  Title  I  money  in  this  country.  And  49  percent  of 
those  districts,  49  percent,  receive  grants  of  less  than  $100,000.  In 
other  words,  49  percent  of  the  LEAs  receive  5  percent  of  the  total 
Title  I  funds.  So  I  agree  with  you  on  targeting.  But  I  do  want  to 
point  out,  50  percent  are  receiving  5  percent  of  the  money. 

Similarly,  7  percent  of  all  LEAs  nationally  receive  Title  I  grants 
of  $1  million  or  more.  And  these  LEAs  account  for  65  percent  of 
all  the  Title  I  funds.  So  while  I  absolutely  respect  your  concern,  I 
do  want  to  point  out,  I  think  the  formula  has  gone  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

We  will  have  to  make  some  very  hard  decisions  in  Congress 
about  targeting.  That  5  percent  which  goes  to  50  percent  could  be 
a  significant  part  of  it,  and  could  ultimately  be  transferred  over  to 
the  more  needy  districts. 

Mr.  Porter.  But  you're  sa5dng  it's  only  really,  if  you  cut  50  per- 
cent of  the  districts  out,  you  would  only  be  dealing  with  5  percent 
of  the  total? 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  That  is  what  I  was 

Mr.  Porter.  It's  better  targeted  than  I  would  have  thought. 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  Yes,  that's  my  point.  I  think  it's  much  better  tar- 
geted than  we  thought. 
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Mr.  Porter.  So  what  we  do  have,  though,  is  a  lot  of  districts  who 
really  don't  need  the  funds  getting  funds.  That's  really  what  it 
means  to  me. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Yes.  Arguably,  in  that  50  percent,  there  probably  are 
many  districts  that  have  a  percentage  of  youngsters  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  they  do  need  the  funds,  and  we  have  to  look  at  that 
very  carefully.  I  mean,  I  think  the  critical  part  of  this  is  to  point 
out  that  the  funds  are  largely  targeted  and  could  be  more  so,  but 
they  still  I  think  are  serving  the  intended  purpose. 

RAPID  MASTERY  OF  ENGLISH 

Mr.  Porter.  I'm  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Bonilla  in  a  moment.  Let 
him  get  settled  here  for  a  moment,  and  I'll  ask  a  question  of  Ms. 
Pompa. 

In  your  justification,  you  make  little  mention  of  the  need  to  have 
students  rapidly  master  English  as  the  single  most  effective  way  to 
assure  their  success  in  achieving  greater  academic  standards.  The 
proposed  conference  agreement  on  H.R.  3019  includes  a  provision 
that  requires  the  Department  to  support  only  those  projects  that 
assure  the  rapid  mastery  of  English. 

How  do  you  plan  to  implement  this  requirement?  Let  me  add  to 
that  question,  most  of  the  criticism  of  bilingual  education  is  that 
the  promise  of  it,  a  program  to  attempt  to  transition  students 
whose  principal  language  is  not  English  into  English,  so  that  they 
may  get  up  to  speed  with  the  rest  of  the  class  and  achieve,  most 
people  think  that  the  program  has  been,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  cer- 
tain areas  at  least,  kind  of  stood  on  its  head.  That  is,  it  seems  to 
be  a  program  not  to  transition  people  into  English  for  learning  pur- 
poses, but  rather  to  preserve  in  most  cases  Spanish  culture  through 
the  schools. 

I  have  frankly  a  very  long  time  friend,  a  friend  of  about  50  or 
55  years,  who  taught  English  in  the  public  schools,  or  taught  Span- 
ish in  the  public  school  system  in  Chicago,  who  says  that  the  pro- 
gram is  really  a  disgrace,  that  it  doesn't  do  anything  to  help  the 
kids,  but  it  does  a  great  deal  to  preserve,  in  this  case,  Hispanic  cul- 
ture. How  do  you  respond  to  criticisms  like  that  one? 

Ms.  POMPA.  Well,  Congressman,  I  think  various  individuals  have 
perceptions  about  bilingual  education  that  stem  from  a  particular 
experience  they've  had  in  their  lives  with  a  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram. Many  times  with  a  family  who  is  bilingual. 

But  on  the  whole,  what  we  see  is  that  children  make  a  very  rapid 
transition  into  English.  And  what  we  do  to  assure  that  is  that  all 
programs  funded  under  the  Federal  Bilingual  Education  Act  re- 
quire a  strong  English  component  and  require  that  children  master 
English. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  what  we  are  finding  is  that  children 
really  do  exit  bilingual  programs  much  more  quickly  than  when  the 
research  would  indicate  they  should  be  exiting,  in  order  to  master 
the  academic  component  of  their  course  work.  We  have  to  remem- 
ber that  bilingual  education  is  not  only  intended  to  teach  English. 
It's  also  intended  to  support  the  children  as  they  are  mastering 
academic  concepts.  We  have  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  two. 

We  do  wish  for  all  our  children  a  rapid  transition  into  English. 
We  understand,  and  I  think  most  families  who  have  children  who 
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are  limited  English  proficient  understand  and  value,  that  English 
is  the  language  that  is  the  coin  of  the  realm,  that  is  going  to  ensure 
that  their  children  are  going  to  succeed  in  this  country.  And  par- 
ents do  want  their  children  to  learn  English.  Children  want  to 
learn  English,  and  they  are  learning  it  very  rapidly  in  our  school 
system. 

I  know  that  we  hear  stories  in  the  press  about  particular  loca- 
tions where  children  aren't  learning  English.  I  would  hasten  to  add 
that  two  of  the  most  recent  ones,  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York, 
were  not  federally  funded  bilingual  education  programs.  Well  over 
90  percent  of  the  programs  in  this  country  are  local  and  State 
funded.  Localities  and  States  have  the  ability  and  take  that  ability 
to  shape  the  bilingual  programs  in  ways  that  they  would  wish.  Fed- 
eral bilingual  programs  all  require  an  English  component  and  all 
require  transition  into  English. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  just  visited  a  school  district  in  my  Congressional 
district,  and  talked  to  a  teacher  who  was  teaching,  I  think,  second 
and  third  graders.  She  told  me  that  her  job  was  to  teach  them 
Spanish.  And  I  asked  her  what  about  English,  and  she  said,  no,  I 
teach  only  in  Spanish  and  I  teach  Spanish.  Would  that  be  a  pro- 
gram that  was  a  non-Federal  program? 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

Ms.  POMPA.  I'm  not  sure  which  program  that  would  be.  I  would 
be  happy  to  look  at  the  program  afterwards  and  talk  to  you  about 
it.  It  may  also  be  a  two-way  program.  There  are  bilingual  programs 
that  teach  Spanish  to  non-Spanish  speakers  and  teach  English  to 
Spanish  speakers.  These  are  two-way  bilingual  programs.  It  may 
be  that  it's  that  kind  of  program.  I  would  need  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Porter.  No,  this  is  teaching  to  children  from  Hispanic  back- 
grounds. 

Ms.  PoMPA.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  look  at  the  program.  I'm 
not  certain  what  kind  of  program  it  is. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you.  Chairman. 

Good  morning.  It's  nice  to  see  you  all  again,  there  are  some  fa- 
miliar faces  on  the  panel,  and  some  aren't.  It's  nice  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  folks. 

SUPPORT  FOR  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

I'd  like  to  start  my  questioning  along  the  same  lines  as  Chair- 
man Porter,  bilingual  education.  I  grew  up  in  a  Spanish  speaking 
neighborhood,  probably  95  percent  or  upwards  of  the  people  who 
grew  up  in  my  neighborhood  spoke  Spanish  as  their  primary  lan- 
guage. I'll  say  it  again,  I  was  thankful  to  my  family  that  my  moth- 
er understood  the  value  of  learning  English  and  how  that  would  af- 
fect my  success  in  school,  and  therefore  taught  us  English  as  well, 
so  we  would  not  start  first  grade  behind  the  rest  of  the  students 
in  the  class. 

So  my  position  on  bilingual  education  has  not  changed  in  the  last 
several  years.  I'm  interested  in  improving  the  program.  I  think 
that  in  cases  where  it  is  a  transitional  program,  it  can  be  effective. 
But  I'm  concerned  that  the  bilingual  programs  are  not  transitional. 
And  my  questions  will  probably  be  along  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Por- 
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ter's,  because  if  we're  just  interested  in  having  every  dollar  go  di- 
rectly towards  teaching  kids  how  to  speak  English,  they  will  func- 
tion better  in  America  if  they  can  speak  English  fluently. 

NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES  ON  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

I  collect  a  lot  of  information  and  articles  in  bilingual  education 
throughout  the  country.  And  I'd  like  to  read  a  few  articles  and  get 
your  reaction,  if  I  could,  on  these.  In  Laredo  Today,  published  in 
July  of  last  year,  "United  Independent  School  District  trustees 
were  dismayed  when  figures  were  released  showing  that  90  percent 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  district's  bilingual  program  never 
made  the  transition  to  the  English  speaking  classes.  At  least  one 
trustee  questioned  the  value  of  a  program  that  can  show  only  a  10 
percent  success  rate."  And  this  is  a  community,  as  some  may  know, 
that  is  probably  98  percent  Hispanic  population. 

New  York  Times  headline,  September  21,  1995,  "New  York's  Bi- 
lingual Prison,"  was  the  headline  in  one  of  the  editorials  in  the 
newspaper  that  day.  The  New  York  Times  op  ed,  February  3rd, 
1996,  "Trapped  in  the  Bilingual  Classroom."  Washington  Times, 
February  18th,  1996,  "Hispanic  Parents  Battling  to  Stop  Bilingual 
Classes."  Wall  Street  Journal,  February  1996,  "Ingles,  Por  Favor," 
or,  for  my  non-bilingual  colleagues,  "English,  Please." 

I  would  ask  first  for  comments  on  what  you  think  about  these 
headlines  and  the  few  sentences  I  read,  and  if  it's  time  to  try  an- 
other approach,  if  the  system  is  not  working. 

Ms.  POMPA.  I  share  your  sentiments  about  learning  English  for 
children.  I  do  think  it  is  the  way  these  children  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed. I  also  share  your  experience  of  having  grown  up  in  San  Anto- 
nio in  a  neighborhood  that  was  100  percent  Spanish  speaking. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Where  did  you  grow  up? 

Ms.  POMPA.  I  went  to  Osgood  Elementary  and  lived  across  the 
street  from  it. 

So  I  do  shgire  your  experience  about  learning  English. 

LAREDO,  TEXAS  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ARTICLE 

With  regard  to  these  headlines,  I  have  some  experience  with  the 
Laredo  story  you're  talking  about,  having  come  from  Texas  and 
having  served  in  Texas  Education  Agency.  The  program  that 
they're  talking  about  is  a  locally  funded  program.  It's  not  federally 
funded.  There  are  several  factors  at  play  in  Laredo.  One  is  that 
they  have  a  very  high  rate  of  immigration.  So  they  are  constantly 
receiving  children  who  are  Spanish  speaking  and  have  a  constant 
need  to  teach  in  Spanish  in  their  classes. 

The  program  that  you  are  speaking  about,  which  is  a  state  and 
local  funded  program,  is  a  maintenance  program  where  the  chil- 
dren are  developing  their  native  language  skills  while  they're 
learning  English.  So  the  intent  of  the  program  is,  although  they 
are  learning  English,  to  maintain  their  Spanish  language  skills. 
And  as  I  point  out,  that  is  not  a  federally  funded  program. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  ARTICLE 

The  article  in  the  New  York  Times  was  about  a  group  of  parents 
who  wished  that  their  children  not  be  placed  in  bilingual  education 
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or  were  having  a  difficult  time  pulling  their  children  out.  Again, 
this  was  not  a  federally  funded  program.  In  fact,  in  response  to  the 
issues  that  these  parents  raised,  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
State  of  New  York  are  now  reexamining  and  redefining  their  iden- 
tification process  and  their  admission  process  for  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  these  are  small  groups 
of  parents  that  get  big  headlines.  A  recent  survey  indicates  that 
over  80  percent  of  Hispanic  parents  value  bilingual  education  and 
see  that  it's  needed. 

With  regard  to  the  Washington  Times  article,  I  believe  that  one 
was  also  about  the  situation  in  New  York  City.  I  would  again  point 
out  that  that  is  a  local  issue  that  I  believe  is  being  remedied  as 
we  speak. 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ARTICLE 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  actually  talked  also  again  about  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  discussed  a  study  that  had  been  done  in  New 
York  City  looking  at  the  outcomes,  the  academic  outcomes  of  the 
children  in  bilingual  programs  versus  children  in  all  English  pro- 
grams, with  some  native  language  support.  What  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  failed  to  point  out  is  that  the  study  findings  that  were  re- 
ported were  actually  only  first-year  results  of  a  five  year  long 
study. 

The  social  science  community  had  refused  to  take  this  first-year 
report  seriously,  because  it  didn't  control  for  some  very  important 
factors,  like  education  of  the  parents  and  socioeconomic  level  of  the 
children.  And  in  fact,  if  these  were  taken  into  account,  there  might 
be  some  real  differences  in  the  condition  of  English  in  these  chil- 
dren. 

The  other  thing  I  would  point  out  is  that  the  chancellor  of 
schools  at  the  time  also  cautioned  against  taking  these  results  seri- 
ously because  they  were  only  first-year  results  of  a  five-year  study. 

CHANGES  TO  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

So  your  final  question  about  how  I  see  these  headlines  and 
whether  I  think  we  are  achieving  what  we  should  be  achieving  in 
bilingual  education,  and  whether  in  fact  it's  time  to  change  it, 
would  lead  me  to  say  that  I  think  it's  time  we  tried  to  implement 
bilingual  education  as  it  should  be  implemented,  and  look  at  it  very 
objectively. 

Bilingual  education  by  its  very  nature  has  a  very  strong  English 
language  component.  I  would  think,  I  know,  that  all  advocates  of 
bilingual  education  advocate  the  acquisition  of  English  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  that  children  are  not  held  behind  and  are  able  to 
master  academic  subjects  well  along  with  other  children. 

WASHINGTON  TIMES  ARTICLE 

Mr.  BONILLA.  I'm  glad  that  you've  read  most  of  these  articles. 
The  one  in  the  Washington  Times  I  think  was  referencing 

Ms.  POMPA.  Los  Angeles.  I  can  talk  about  that,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Sure.  That  was  one  of  the  parents  that  was  really 
emotional. 
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Ms.  POMPA.  Yes,  they  were.  Actually,  there  were  several  com- 
plicating factors  in  the  Los  Angeles  issue.  The  children  were  really 
children  who  were  attending  a  school  for  the  homeless,  and  were 
getting  support  services  in  bilingual  education.  Again,  it  was  a 
small  group  of  children,  and  this  was  not  a  Federal  bilingual  edu- 
cation program.  It  was  a  program  that  was  put  in  place  by  the 
school  district.  The  school  district  had  been  working  very  closely 
with  these  parents  to  accommodate  their  wishes.  And  at  this  time, 
it's  my  understanding  from  the  newspaper,  the  children  are  placed 
in  the  kind  of  programs  that  the  parents  want. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  FEDERAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BONILLA.  And  it's  interesting  to  hear  that  some  of  these  pro- 
grams do  not  participate  in  a  Federal  program.  Generally  speaking, 
these  communities  are  thirsty  for  Federal  funds.  You  talk  about 
the  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City  areas  and  the  Laredo  area. 
They're  always  looking  for  more  Federal  funding  for  education  pro- 
grams. 

Since  they  did  not  choose  to  participate  in  the  Federal  program 
that  has  a  higher  standard  for  transitionals,  why  is  it  important 
in  the  first  place  to  have  a  Federal  program  if  they're  not  being  ac- 
cepted in  some  key  areas  in  our  community? 

Ms.  PoMPA.  Actually,  Laredo  and  California  both  have  high  lev- 
els of  participation  in  Title  VIL  The  programs  that  were  the  center 
of  this  controversy,  however,  happen  not  to  be  Federal  programs. 
They  were  based  on  local  and  state  guidelines. 

California  and  Laredo,  as  I  point  out,  have  a  long  history  of  in- 
volvement with  Title  VII  and  have  turned  to  us  many,  many  times 
for  funding.  With  respect  to  whether  there's  a  need,  and  people 
really  do  need  it,  we  were  only  able  to,  in  some  programs,  fund  15 
percent  of  the  applications  that  were  received  due  to  the  limit  on 
funds.  And  that  ranged  according  to  programs.  In  one  particular 
program,  we  were  able  to  fund  50  percent.  But  that  was  the  high- 
est we  went  in  funding  the  number  of  applications  we  received  in 
contrast  to  what  we  actually  had. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  BONILLA.  In  what  areas  do  you  see  the  program  needing  to 
be  improved? 

Ms.  POMPA.  Bilingual  education  programs? 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Yes. 

Ms.  POMPA.  There  are  three  areas  that  I  would  seek  improve- 
ment in.  One,  and  this  is  very  important,  although  it  seems  most 
superficial,  is  the  area  of  public  relations.  I  think  there  is  a  major 
misconception  about  what  bilingual  education  actually  does  and  ac- 
complishes and  is.  Many,  many  people  in  this  country  believe  that 
bilingual  education  is  in  place  to  keep  the  culture  of  children  or  to 
teach  and  preserve  their  native  language.  That  couldn't  be  further 
from  the  truth,  for  I  would  say  of  over  95  percent  of  the  bilingual 
programs  in  this  country. 

The  second  major  way  I  would  change  it  is  to  have  secure  fund- 
ing for  it.  Bilingual  education  at  the  Federal  level  has  gone  up  and 
down  in  its  funding  pattern  over  the  years  and  over  the  last  dec- 
ade, has  declined  47  percent  if  inflation  is  taken  into  account. 
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That's  at  the  same  time  that  we've  have  a  100  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  who  need  biUngual  programs. 

And  finally,  the  third  way  we  can  improve  bilingual  education, 
and  I  think  we're  making  some  progress,  is  making  it  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  education.  I  grew  up  in  a  time,  and  also  taught  in 
school  at  a  time,  when  bilingual  education  programs  were  what  I 
call  in  the  shacks,  they  were  in  the  temporary  buildings  and  they 
were  always  "those  bilingual  kids  over  there." 

We  are  changing  that,  but  we  need  to  do  much  more  work  to 
make  sure  that  bilingual  children  who  are  learning  English  are 
held  to  the  same  high  standards  as  all  other  children,  have  access 
to  all  the  programs  that  all  children  do,  and  have  access  to  the 
same  success  that  our  children  do  in  public  schools.  And  that's  an 
area  that  we're  working  on  right  now. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  continue? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  why  don't  you  continue  until  five  minutes  of. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Just  a  couple  more  comments  and  questions.  I 
think  even  though  it  may  seem  superficial,  there's  a  lot  of  us  that 
understand  that  perceptions  supersedes  reality 

Ms.  POMPA.  That's  true. 

Mr.  BONILLA  [continuing].  In  almost  everything  we  do,  and  it  is 
important  to  try  to  get  the  truth  out  about  your  program,  and  that 
applies  to  any  effort,  whether  you're  in  business  or  politics  or 
sports  or  whatever.  You've  got  an  image  out  there. 

Ms.  PoMPA.  We  would  welcome  your  support  in  that. 

CONTINUING  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  BILINGUAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BONILLA.  We  need  to  address  those  things.  As  you  may 
know,  my  background  deals  a  little  bit  with  that. 

I  have  a,  hjrpothetical  question.  Do  you  think,  Ms.  Pompa,  that 
in  the  future,  because  our  country  is  growing,  with  more  cultures, 
obviously  with  the  Spanish-speaking  culture,  we're  having  more 
immigrants  all  the  time,  but  we're  also  having  an  influx  of  Eastern 
Europeans,  of  Asians  and  people  that  enter  this  country  from  all 
over  the  world.  And  there's  a  need  for  transitional  programs,  to  get 
them  on  board  speaking  English  as  well.  Do  you  think  that  because 
things  are  becoming  more  fragmented  around  the  country  that  per- 
haps bilingual  education  programs  should  one  day  be  turned  over 
entirely  to  States  or  regions? 

Ms.  POMPA.  I  think  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  continuous 
influx  of  immigrants,  people  of  different  languages  and  back- 
grounds, there  is  very  much  a  Federal  role.  We  have  been  able  to 
provide  support  for  school  districts  that  are  suddenly  faced  with 
Himalayan  students,  students  from  Bosnia,  students  from  Haiti 
and  they  themselves,  their  background  is  American  and  have  no 
idea  how  to  teach  these  children.  And  they  have  to  reach  out  to 
someone.  And  those  States  are  most  often  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  these  sorts  of  situations. 

So  as  we  see  a  continuing  increase  in  the  numbers  and  dif- 
ferences in  cultures,  there  is  need  for  one  central,  one  Federal  role 
that  would  be  able  to  support  the  States.  I  believe  many  States 
have  done  a  very  good  job,  Texas,  California,  Florida,  New  York, 
have  for  a  long  time  had  bilingual  education  programs  and  have 
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done  a  good  job.  But  they've  done  a  good  job  because  they  had  one 
language  in  place,  mostly  Spanish,  for  a  long  time. 

But  we're  receiving  children  from  lots  of  different  languages  and 
lots  of  different  backgrounds.  And  there  is  great  need  for  Federal 
support  in  that  area. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  In  closing,  because  I'm  running  out  of  time,  what 
brought  you  to  Washington  in  the  first  place?  You  grew  up  there, 
you  say?  Did  you  go  to  high  school  there? 

Ms.  POMPA.  I  went  to  high  school  there  and  went  to  college  there. 
Trinity.  I  came  here  to  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  in  1990  and 
returned  to  Texas  and  then  came  back  for  this  stint. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bonilla. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Tirozzi,  if  we  look  at  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  pro- 
gram, how  do  we  measure  achievement?  How  do  we  measure  that 
the  funds  are  getting  anything  accomplished? 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  Well,  one  of  the  realities  with  the  Safe  and  Drug- 
Free  Program  is,  we're  really  trying  to  afford  quite  a  bit  of  flexibil- 
ity to  the  States  and  local  communities  and  really  look  at  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  program.  As  has  come  up 
in  the  course  of  this  hearing,  we're  going  to  have  our  greatest  im- 
pact if  we  respect  what  parents  or  communities  or  teachers  or  ad- 
ministrators at  the  local  or  state  level  really  feel  are  their  prob- 
lems. Different  States  have  unique  problems,  different  communities 
have  unique  problems. 

So  it's  sort  of  a,  it's  a  leap  of  faith  to  say  you  trust  States,  you 
trust  local  school  districts,  and  you  know  you  need  to  provide  them 
with  dollars.  Through  the  legislation  we  do  have  accountability  in 
terms -of  States  being  accountable  for  what  districts  are  doing  in 
terms  of  various  programs.  It's  very  difficult  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  monitor  everything  that  is  out  there. 

On  average,  across  the  country,  I  think  it  is  very  fair  to  rep- 
resent that  some  very  significant,  substantial  programs  are  under- 
way, at  the  same  time  we've  seen  some  examples  of  misuse  of 
funds  that  really  raised  our  eyebrows.  These  things  do  happen.  But 
we're  trying  very  hard  to  work  with  States  so  that  they  ensure  that 
local  school  districts  are  in  fact  using  the  money  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

Mr.  Porter.  If  that's  the  case,  why  don't  we  simply  put  this 
money  into  the  substance  abuse  block  grant,  and  let  local  commu- 
nities decide  how  overall  it  ought  best  be  spent  in  their  local  com- 
munities rather  than  funnelling  it  through  a  Federal  education  pro- 
gram? 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  We're  dealing  with  HHS.  They're  not  involved,  real- 
ly, in  the  school-based  programs.  That  is  not  their  expertise,  that 
is  not  what  they  do.  They  are  also  largely  involved  in  programs 
that  are  not  necessarily  preventive.  And  ultimately,  if  we're  going 
to  make  a  dent  in  the  problem  of  drugs,  we're  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  school-aged  children. 

Also,  they  don't  do  anything  in  the  area  of  violence  prevention. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  and  more  States,  and  more  of  our  dis- 
tricts' are  using  that  money  substantially  for  violence  prevention, 
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conflict  resolution,  the  DARE  programs,  and  things  Hke  that.  So 
they  have  a  role  to  play,  and  we  have  a  role  to  play,  but  very  dif- 
ferent roles. 

Mr.  Porter.  But  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  there's  no  way  to 
really  measure  whether  we're  making  any  progress,  whether  the 
schools  are  safer,  whether  there's  less  drugs  being  used? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  We  are  doing  evaluations.  We  are  accountable  for 
what  happens. 

Mr.  Porter.  Accountability  is  a  little  bit  different  than  evalua- 
tion of  results. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Well,  yes.  We  try  to  monitor,  for  example,  if  drug 
use  goes  down  over  time,  if  violent  incidents  go  down  over  time. 
But  again,  in  terms  of  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  Act,  this  is 
a  new  act,  implemented  July  1,  1995,  and  it's  very  hard  to  sit  here 
before  you  and  tell  you  that  ever3rthing  is  moving. 

Also,  what  I  tried  to  say  in  my  earlier  remarks,  it's  hard  to  sepa- 
rate the  problems  that  we're  talking  about  in  schools  and  the  prob- 
lems that  are  out  there  in  society.  And  at  the  same  time,  we're 
going  to  have  to — pardon  my  expression — clean  up  our  act  in  soci- 
ety, including  the  violence  and  the  drug  problem.  The^re  feeding 
into  our  schools. 

But  we  are  evaluating  the  program.  We  are  going  to  monitor 
very  closely  the  results  and  report  those  to  you.  But  we  don't  have 
any  data  yet. 

EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  Ms.  Pompa,  why  should  we  not  assume  that  the 
need  for  teachers  for  students  with  limited  English  proficiency 
would  be  met  by  the  substantial  increase  proposed  for  the  Eisen- 
hower professional  development  program,  rather  than  having  a 
Part  3  program? 

Ms.  Pompa.  Because  bilingual  education  is  among  many  prior- 
ities in  States  and  localities.  And  universities  and  other  training 
institutions  many  times  are  not  putting  bilingual  education  at  the 
top  of  their  list,  even  though  there  is  a  growing  need  in  their  State 
and  in  their  locality. 

The  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Porter.  Why  don't  we  let  them  decide,  then? 

Ms.  Pompa.  The  Eisenhower  money  also  does  not  directly  go  to 
universities,  in  most  cases.  It  goes  to  school  districts.  So  they  are 
not  the  ones  that  are  able,  the  school  districts  can't  shape  the 
teacher  training  and  credentialling  program.  That's  taken  care  of 
by  the  university  system. 

IMPACT  AID 

Mr.  Porter.  Okay.  Let's  talk  for  a  moment  about  Impact  Aid.  If 
I  heard  you  correctly  in  your  opening  statement,  Dr.  Tirozzi,  you 
had  said  that  you're  asking  for  $617  million  for  Impact  Aid? 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Porter.  Which  is  down  from  the  fiscal  year  1996  level  in 
H.R.  3019,  at  $693  million.  And  then  you  said  you  thought  you 
were  fulfilling  the  obligations  the  same  as  in  fiscal  year  1996.  How 
do  you  come  to  that  conclusion? 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  We've  eliminated  one  basic  component. 
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Mr.  CORWIN.  We've  eliminated  what  used  to  be  called  the  "B" 
pajrments,  which  is  about  a 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  In  eliminating  that  program,  it's  basically  the  dif- 
ference between  the  550  and  the  617.  That  was  money  specifically 
<to  support  school  districts  for  children  who  do  not  reside  on  the 
Federal  property.  And  our  feeling  was,  with  limited  resources,  as 
we've  been  talking  about,  we  should  provide  the  money  directly  to 
the  school  districts  for  the  children  needing  the  service,  not  to  un- 
derwrite the  cost  of  the  property  which  these  places  have  had  for 
45  to  50  years.  The  feeling  was  they  had  more  than  enough  time 
to  adjust  to  get  that  off  their  rolls. 

Mr.  CORWiN.  The  commitment  in  the  budget  is  to  maintain  prior 
funding  levels  for  Indian  children  and  military  dependents.  In  addi- 
tion, we  would  discontinue  the  pajrments  on  behalf  of  Federal  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Porter.  Which  is  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  it's  like  $16 
million  right? 

Mr.  CORWiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  we  eliminated  Section  2  funding  in  the 
House  for  the  first  time  around  this  year.  But  it  got  put  back  in 
in  the  Senate  and  then  in  conference.  I'd  like  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment help  us  address  this. 

One  of  the  problems  with  Section  2  deals  with  at  least  one  of  the 
military  academy  towns.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  address  that  differently  than  it's  been  addressed  in  the  past.  I'm 
not  sure  whether  that  means  that  the  schools  ought  to  be  put 
under  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  what.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  this  case.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  that. 
Because  I  think  that  whole  section  just  is  not  justified. 

What  about  Section  (f)? 

HEAVILY  IMPACTED  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  CORWiN.  As  part  of  our  proposal  to  restructure  the  program 
and  eliminate  the  "B"s  and  civilian  "A"s,  we  determined  that  if  that 
proposal  goes  through,  we  would  need  about  $20  million  for  Section 
(f)  heavily  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  Porter.  That's  less,  though,  right? 

Mr.  CORWiN.  Yes,  sir,  because  under  current  law,  you  have  to 
have  "B"s  as  well  as  "A"s  counted  for  the  district  eligibility.  So  you 
need  more  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  under  current  law. 

Mr.  Porter.  In  other  words,  if  you  target  the  money  more  spe- 
cifically toward  "A"  districts,  you're  going  to  have  fewer  of  them 
that  are  going  to  qualify  under  Section  (f)? 

Mr.  CORWiN.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  many  qualified  last  year  under  Section  (f)? 

Mr.  CORWiN.  About  15  for  fiscal  year  1994.  And  as  you  may 
know,  we're  still  working  on  1995. 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  I  meant  the  last  time.  All  right,  1994,  there 
were  15  total.  Can  you  give  me  where  they  were  located? 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  Do  you  want  us  to  provide  that? 

Mr.  Porter.  If  you  have  it  with  you  in  your  head? 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  No. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  know  where  one  is.  [Laughter.] 
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I'd  like  to  have  that  for  the  record  and  what  causes  the  heavy 
impact,  in  other  words,  what  miUtary  reservation  is  nearby  to  this 
location,  if  you  could  provide  that  for  the  record,  I  would  appreciate 
it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FY  1994  IMPACT  AID  PAYMENTS  UNDER  SECTION  3(d) (2) (B) 


The  following  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  have  been 
determined  eligible  for  fiscal  year  1994  under 
section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  P.L.  81-874: 


LEA 

Liberty  Co . ,  GA 
Mascoutah,  IL 
Fort  Leavenworth,  KS 
Bellevue,  NE 
Santee,  NE 
North  Hanover,  NJ 
Indian  River,  NY 
St.  John,  ND 
Erne r ado,  ND 
Douglas,  SD 
Oelrichs,  SD 
Dupree ,  SD 
Killeen,  TX 
Copperas  Cove,  TX 


Total  maximum  payments 
Funds  available 


Federal  Property  Maximum  Payment 


Fort  Stewart 

$9, 

,387, 

,256 

Scott  AFB 

2, 

,557, 

,268 

Fort  Leavenworth 

3, 

,109, 

,930 

Offutt  AFB 

1, 

,992, 

,681 

Santee  Indian  Reserv. 

33, 

,722 

McGuire  AFB 

143, 

,582 

Fort  Drum 

1, 

,356, 

,386 

Turtle  Mountain  Reserv 

67, 

,822 

Grand  Forks  AFB 

64, 

,064 

Ellsworth  AFB 

1, 

,624, 

,098 

Buffalo  Gap  Grasslands 

348, 

,394 

Cheyenne  River  Reserv. 

114, 

,990 

Fort  Hood 

2, 

,702, 

,129 

Fort  Hood 

2, 

,465, 

,602 

lents 

26, 

,967, 

,924 

33, 

,437, 

,000 

^  Represents  current  estimate  of  maximum  payments,  subject 
to  revision.   If  maximum  payments  exceed  the  funds 
available,  payments  will  be  ratably  reduced. 

^  LEA  is  appealing  ED  determination  of  maximum  payment. 

^  Eligibility  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined  pending 
receipt  of  revised  tax  rate  data. 
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IMPACT  AID 


Mr.  Porter.  I  think,  obviously,  that  Impact  Aid  is  a  Federal  obli- 
gation. The  way  we  have  been  funding  it,  in  some  instances,  it 
amounts  to  another  one  of  those  unfunded  mandates  that  we  put 
upon  our  local  school  districts  and  don't  pay  adequately  for.  And 
it's  been  a  source  of  concern. 

I  also  think  that  it  is  a  matter  that  really  ought  to  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  not  in  the  Department  of  Education.  They 
ought  to  handle  this,  because  it's  a  quality  of  life  issue.  But  obvi- 
ously, they  aren't  going  to  take  on  anything  new.  And  I  think  it  be- 
comes kind  of  a  stepchild  in  this  process,  where  you're  not  really 
interested  in  it  and  they're  not  really  anxious  to  have  it,  and  so  no- 
body seems  to  care. 

But  I  think  we  are  doing  a  better  job  with  targeting  now  than 
we've  done  in  the  past  in  this  area,  and  that  is  an  improvement. 

Ms.  Christensen.  Mr.  Porter,  I  would  like  to  add,  the  Secretary 
does  hold  Impact  Aid  as  a  high  priority.  And  the  President  also  has 
made  a  statement  that  our  children  whose  parents  live  on  Federal 
property  are  a  high  priority,  and  definitely  are  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility. I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear  for  the  record.  It's  not  a 
stepchild  at  all  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  I  appreciate  the  attitude  toward  it.  I  think  ob- 
viously it's  very  important  in  a  number  of  districts  in  our  country. 
But  for  most,  they  just  don't  have  military  reservations.  I  would 
say  about  300  of  the  435  districts  probably  have  no  Impact  Aid  at 
all. 

Or  at  least  it's  a  very  small  amount  of  money  that  really  doesn't 
matter  very  much. 

Dr.  TiROZZi.  Also,  Mr.  Porter,  I  would  add  that  you  can  count  on 
the  Department,  because  I'm  sure  it  would  be  a  real,  stepchild  at 
DoD.  In  our  particular  office,  we  have  six  programs  and  program 
directors.  Impact  Aid  is  elevated  to  the  status  of  a  program  and  a 
program  director,  and  really  it's  with  the  staff  who  try  very  hard 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  youngsters. 

Mr.  Porter.  But  they  have  more  money  than  you  do. 

Dr.  TiROZZl.  Exactly.  I  understand.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Porter.  That's  what  I  was  thinking  of,  actually,  in  terms  of 
their  meeting  the  obligation. 

I  think  that's  all  the  questions  we  have  for  this  morning.  And  we 
very  much  appreciate  your  coming  to  testify.  We  have  additional 
questions  for  the  record  that  we  would  ask  that  you  respond  to  in 
a  timely  fashion.  We  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony  today. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  1:30  this  afternoon. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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PARENT  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  A  quick  review  of  your  budget  justification  indicates  that  there  are 
several  programs  dealing  with  parental  education,  including  funding  in  Goals  2000,  Title  I, 
Special  Education,  and  others.  How  much  are  we  spending  in  these  "parental  education" 
programs  and  what  specific  outcome  measures  are  you  using  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs?  What  coordination  occurs  among  them  at  the  local  level? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  Department  has  only  a  handftil  of  "parental  education"  programs: 
the  Goals  2000  Parental  Assistance  program,  the  Special  Education  Parent  Training  and 
Information  program,  and,  to  an  extent.  Even  Start.  The  combined  1996  budget  for  these 
activities  is  $125.6  million.  In  addition,  a  number  of  broader  activities  encourage  parental 
involvement.  For  example.  Title  I  has  very  explicit  and  detailed  parental  participation 
requirements  (and  the  statute  requires  LEAs  to  use  at  least  1  percent  of  their  allocations  to 
meet  those  requirements,  so  long  as  the  amount  that  would  be  reserved  exceeds  $5,000),  and 
under  the  Indian  Education  formula  grant  program,  LEAs  must  carry  out  their  activities  with 
the  involvement  and  concurrence  of  a  local  parent  committee.  In  order  to  minimize  the  local 
reporting  burden,  the  Department  does  not  collect  the  data  needed  to  determine  the  total 
amount  expended  on  parent  involvement  or  parent  education  under  all  of  these  broader 
programs. 

The  $10  million  for  Goals  2000  Parental  Assistance  is  funding  28  parent  assistance 
centers  (PACs)  in  28  states.  At  the  national  level,  the  Goals  2000  staff  closely  consulted 
with  the  Title  I  staff  and  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  in 
planning  the  PAC  grant  program,  because  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Title  I  and  Special 
Education  populations  is  a  core  function  of  the  PACs.  Also,  the  staff  encourages  each  PAC 
to  consult  directly  with  its  State  contact  for  Title  I  in  planning  outreach  strategies  and  support 
activities.  Since  1995  was  the  first  year  of  funding  for  these  centers,  detailed  performance 
data  are  still  forthcoming;  however,  each  PAC  is  required  to  submit  £in  aimual  performance 
report  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  its  strategies  and  activities,  including  descriptions 
of  specific  occurrences  that  demonstrate  how  the  project  is  making  a  difference  with  families 
and  schools. 

The  $13.5  million  for  the  Special  Education  Parent  Training  and  Information  program 
supports  almost  60  centers  throughout  the  coxmtry.  The  centers  provide  information  and 
training  to  parents  of  children  with  disabilities  to  help  them  work  with  teachers  and  others 
in  addressing  the  special  education  and  early  intervention  needs  of  their  children.  The 
program  also  supports  a  national  project  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  centers.  In 
addition  to  annual  progress  reports,  the  centers  provide  information  on  the  number  of  parents 
served  and  their  children's  disabilities,  on  the  agencies  and  organizations  with  which  the 
centers  have  consulted,  on  the  strategies  used  to  reach  parents  of  minority  children  with 
disabilities,  and  on  the  types  and  modes  of  information  and  training  provided.  All 
clearinghouses  are  required  to  network  with  other  clearinghouses,  organizations,,  and  parent 
groups  addressing  the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities. 
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All  Even  Start  projects  integrate  parent  education,  early  childhood  education,  and 
adult  literacy  activities  for  participating  families.  Collaboration  is  key  to  the  Even  Start 
model,  since  most  projects  arrange  for,  rather  than  provide,  some  core  services  through 
cooperative  agreements  with,  for  example,  public  school  systems,  local  government 
agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  and  Head  Start  programs. 

Annual  outcome  data  on  the  effects  of  Even  Start  core  services,  including  parent 
education,  are  collected  through  the  "Even  Start  Information  System."  Outcome  data  on 
parent  education  indicate,  for  example,  whether  there  has  been  an  overall  increase  in 
participation  in  activities,  whether  programs  are  offering  more  intensive  services  in  this  area, 
and  whether  parents  show  significant  gains  on  measures  of  parenting  skills,  knowledge  of 
early  childhood  development,  and  expectations  for  their  children. 

As  for  Title  I  parent  involvement,  the  Department's  National  Assessment  of  Title  I 
is  collecting  outcome  data  on  the  extent  to  which  major  reform  themes  in  Title  I,  such  as  high 
standards  for  all  children,  including  disadvantaged  children,  and  shared  parent-school 
responsibility  for  student  success,  are  embraced  by  parents  and  the  general  public.  In 
addition,  the  Title  I  statute  requires  that  LEAs  annually  evaluate  their  parent  involvement 
programs,  using  whatever  measures  schools  and  LEAs  deem  appropriate. 

TITLE  I  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

Mr.  Porter.  Asyouknow,  evaluations  of  Title  I  have  been  critical  of  the  program. 
In  a  survey,  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  of  seven  national  evaluations  dating 
back  to  1978,  only  the  Compensatory  Education  Study  of  1978  showed  significant  across  the 
board  gains  in  student  achievement.  All  of  the  rest,  including  studies  as  recent  as  1993,  show 
modest  successes,  if  any,  in  improving  the  educational  achievement  of  disadvantaged 
students.  The  CRS  study  indicates: 

Overall,  the  program  appears  to  be  moderately  effective  with  marginally 
disadvantaged  pupils  (who  tend  to  relatively  quickly  "graduate  out"  of  the 
program)... but  not  effective  in  very  high  poverty  schools  or  with  longer  term 
participants  whose  achievement  does  not  increase  sufficiently  for  them  to  "graduate 
out"  of  the  program. 

Many  supposed  reforms  were  included  in  the  recent  reauthorization  of  the  program. 
Can  you  point  to  any  specific  empirical  studies  that  indicate  that  the  recently  enacted  changes 
will  have  the  intended  effects? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Although  it  is  too  early  to  expect  results  Irom  the  legislation  that  only 
went  into  effect  this  school  year,  the  potential  of  the  reauthorized  Title  I  program  is  evident 
in  the  U.S.  experience,  international  studies,  and  findings  fi-om  leading-edge  States,  districts, 
and  schools. 
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The  U.S.  experience  with  minimum  competency  testing  in  the  mid-  and  late  1970's 
indicated  that  aligning  assessments  with  standards  can  result  in  upgrading  curricula  and 
instruction  and  better  student  performance.  Researchers  have  posited  that  over  this  period 
Federal  programs  contributed  to  these  educational  gains  for  disadvantaged  and  minority 
students  by  providing  necessary  policy  and  financial  support.  Policies  regarding  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  increased  public  investments  in  schools  and  families,  which 
targeted  disadvantaged  students,  "provide  the  most  likely  explanation  for  the  gains  made  by 
black  and  Hispanic  students  over  and  above  those  predicted  by  family  effects"  (Grissmer  et 
al.,  1994). 

The  challenge  for  Title  I  and  the  Nation  is  to  move  beyond  minimums.  The 
American  public  supports  raising  academic  standards  for  students;  75  percent  of  the  public 
say  that  standards  should  be  higher  (US  NewsAVorld  Report,  1996).  A  recent  study  from 
England  also  suggests  that  to  be  effective,  such  standards-based  reforms  must  engage 
teachers,  parents,  and  the  wider  community  (Steams,  1 996).  These  features  are  now  built 
into  Title  I  and  other  ESEA  programs  through  standards-setting,  professional  development, 
and  parent  involvement  provisions.  The  reauthorized  programs  are  designed  to  work  with 
the  reform  efforts  of  State  and  local  school  systems,  not  in  isolation.  Title  I  can  have  its 
most  immediate  and  direct  impact  when  it  supports  the  work  of  States  and  school  districts 
towards  the  goal  of  enabling  all  students  to  achieve  to  high  standards. 

Leading-edge  States,  districts,  and  schools  provide  additional  evidence  of  the  impact 
that  standards-based  reform  can  have  when  supported  by  Title  I  and  other  ESEA  programs: 

•  Kentucky's  comprehensive  school  reforms  are  showing  substantial  improvement 
in  student  performance — six  years  after  a  State  judge  ruled  that  the  school  system 
was  "educationally  bankrupted."  The  State's  reforms  included  creating  new 
assessment  tools,  upgrading  curriculum  and  professional  development,  and 
establishing  an  accoimtability  system  with  multiple  components,  as  well  as  the 
overhaul  of  its  school  finance  system.  Kentucky's  4th,  8th  and  12th  graders  showed 
substantial  gain  in  the  1993-94  assessments  and  have  recently  shown  continued 
improvement  on  the  1994-95  assessments,  with  the  most  dramatic  gains  experienced 
by  4th  graders.  In  reading,  the  percentage  of  4th  graders  scoring  at  the 
proficient/distinguished  level  increased  from  8  percent  in  1993  to  30  percent  in  1995. 
More  important  in  the  context  of  Title  I,  the  percentage  of  4th  graders  scoring  at  the 
lowest  level  (novice)  was  cut  by  three-fourths,  from  31  percent  in  1993  to  8  percent 
in  reading,  and  dropped  from  58  percent  to  29  percent  in  math  (Kentucky  Department 
of  Education,  1996). 

•  At  the  local  level,  districts  that  began  a  few  years  ago  to  integrate  Federal 
programs  with  local  and  State  reforms  are  producing  higher  results  for 
disadvantaged  students.  In  1993,  the  Tucson  Unified  School  District  instituted 
ACTion  2000,  which  established  six  districtwide  goals  for  improved  performance. 
The  overall  school  reform  effort  is  based  on  aligning  assessment  with  local 
curriculum  goals;  standards,  curricula  and  assessments  are  the  same  for  all  students. 
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The  reforms  have  been  influential  in  raising  the  achievement  of  Title  I  participants— 
90  percent  of  whom  made  satisfactory  progress  on  the  statewide  assessment,  and 
almost  20  percent  of  whom  no  longer  need  special  services  (Pechman  &  Tumbull, 
unpublished). 

•  Schoolwide  programs  that  embraced  comprehensive  improvement  early  on  are 
showing  improved  performance.  Five  years  ago,  Hilliard  Elementary  School  in 
Houston,  Texas,  became  a  Title  1  schoolwide  program.  (About  95  percent  of 
students  receive  subsidized  lunches.)  In  spring  1995,  80  percent  of  Hilliard  third 
graders  met  the  State's  expectations  on  the  Texas  Assessment  of  Academic  Skills 
(TAAS)  in  reading,  an  increase  from  20  percent  five  years  prior;  81  percent  met 
expectations  in  math.  The  school  establishes  priorities  for  the  year  based  on 
students'  scores  on  the  TAAS  administered  in  the  preceding  spring.  Continuous 
feedback  related  to  student  progress  has  resulted  in  teachers  setting  higher 
expectations  for  both  students  and  themselves.  Staff  recognize  success  and  continue 
to  upgrade  their  teaching  strategies,  supported  by  professional  development  where 
necessary  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1996). 

•  The  six  urban  districts  piloting  EQUITY  2000,  a  program  designed  to  boost 
minority  course  taking  in  higher-level  math,  have  seen  greatly  increased  numbers  of 
students  taking  and  passing  algebra  and  geometry.  Each  of  the  pilot  sites  is 
approaching  its  stated  objective  of  100  percent  enrollment  in  9th  grade  Algebra  1. 
Four  of  six  sites  show  10th  grade  geometry  enrollment  in  excess  of  50  percent.  By 
contrast,  enrollment  in  higher-level  math  was  only  15  to  20  percent  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Passing  rates  in  algebra  average  higher  than  50  percent,  with  3  sites  above 
60  percent.  Geometry  passing  rates  are  above  70  percent  in  all  sites  and  exceed  83 
percent  in  three  sites.  The  districts  participating  in  Equity  2000  include  Milwaukee, 
Nashville,  Fort  Worth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryland,  and  a  consortium  of  San  Jose,  California,  area  districts  (The  College 
Board,  1995). 

Mr.  Porter.  The  CRS  study  notes  that  "responses  to  previous  legislative  changes 
have  often  been  found  to  be  relatively  slow  and  minimal."  Given  that  history,  why  should 
we  assume  that  the  new  program  will  be  any  better  than  the  old  one? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  Title  I  reforms  initiated  in  1995  under  the  reauthorized  program 
will  take  time  to  show  effects.  However,  research,  practice,  and  common  sense  all  tell  us 
that  the  reauthorized  program  is  better  positioned  than  the  old  program  to  help  schools, 
especially  in  high-poverty  areas,  institute  the  kind  of  reforms  that  will  help  ensure  that 
disadvantaged  children  are  not  left  behind  in  the  Nation's  efforts  to  significantly  raise  the 
academic  achievement  of  all  children.  The  predecessor  Chapter  1  program  was  not 
structured  to  help  children  obtain  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  would  enable  them  to  master 
challenging  curriculum;  nor  did  the  program  keep  pace  with  knowledge  about  how  children 
learn  or  with  wider  school  reforms.  Program  features  worked  against  success,  by  promoting 
a  different,  watered  down  curriculum  for  disadvantaged  children  and  unintentionally 
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lowering  their  options  and  consigning  them  to  low-achievement  tracks.  The  program  was 
not  up  to  the  task  of  helping  children  make  the  kind  of  progress  envisioned  by  the  National 
Education  Goals  for  all  children  to  attain  by  the  year  2000,  or  by  State  and  local  reforms 
stressing  high  standards. 

As  reauthorized.  Title  1  reinforces,  rather  than  impedes,  the  Nation's  efforts  to  raise 
student  achievement  and  State  and  local  agendas  for  education  policy  and  improvement. 
Title  I  now  emphasizes  good  schools,  not  simply  good  Federal  programs.  Instead  of  a  "one- 
size-fits-all"  program,  it  has  become  a  significant  resource  for  school-level  improvement. 
It  puts  teachers,  principals,  and  parents  in  control  of  decisions  about  how  to  use  funds  in 
ways  that  make  the  most  sense  for  students  and  promote  significant  student  achievement,  and 
establishes  a  clear  line  of  local  accountability  for  results.  Also,  it  encourages  whole-school 
reforms,  especially  in  high-poverty  schools,  to  improve  curriculum  and  instruction 
schoolwide  for  the  benefit  of  all  children,  rather  than  targeting  services  to  a  few  children 
deemed  the  most  disadvantaged.  Finally,  it  extends,  rather  than  competes  with,  the  general 
school  curriculum  by  enriching  and  extending  learning  for  students. 

Efforts  to  institute  standards-based  reforms,  predating  Title  I's  shift  in  that  direction, 
are  starting  to  show  significant  improvement  in  the  educational  outcomes  of  disadvantaged 
students.  And  a  few  districts  and  schoolwide  programs  that  embraced,  early  on,  the  kinds 
of  reforms  that  Title  I  is  now  structured  to  promote  show  promising  evidence  that 
disadvantaged  students  can  meet  high  expectations. 

EVEN  START 

Mr.  Porter.  As  you  note  in  your  justification.  Even  Start  has  had  limited 
effectiveness.  Children  in  Even  Start  had  equivalent  gains  to  those  not  in  Even  Start,  there 
was  no  measurable  improvements  in  parenting  skills,  and  there  was  no  measurable  effect  on 
families  of  participants.  There  seems  to  be  some  positive  effect  on  parental  literacy.  Do  you 
agree  with  these  generalizations? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  I  agree  that  the  results  of  the  first  evaluation  showed  that,  overall.  Even 
Start  services  had  limited  effects  on  participating  families.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
evaluation  found  that  gains  for  parents  and  children  were  statistically  significant  when 
programs  are  well  implemented  and  services  are  intensive.  In  addition,  the  evaluation 
reported  several  other  encouraging  outcomes,  including  the  following: 

•  Children  who  participated  in  Even  Start  made  significant  gains  in  language 
development  as  measured  by  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (PPVT),  with 
four-year  olds  gaining  almost  1.5  months  per  month  more  than  would  have  been 
expected  with  normal  development. 

•  Children  also  made  developmental  gains,  as  measured  by  the  Preschool  Inventory 
(PSI),  that  were  over  double  the  rate  expected  for  children  in  the  control  group,  and 
equal  to  the  highest  gains  measured  in  other  studies  of  the  effects  of  preschool 
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programs.  While  children  in  the  control  group  caught  up  in  school  readiness  skills 
by  the  time  they  were  in  the  second  grade,  that  could  have  been  expected,  since  all 
children  were  by  then  well  exposed  to  the  school  environment. 

I  also  agree  that  the  first  evaluation  did  not  show  any  positive  effects  overall  on  the 
parenting  skills  of  adults,  which  evaluators  attributed  largely  to  deficiencies  in  the  measuring 
instrument.  However,  the  evaluation  indicated  that  the  amount  of  time  parents  participated 
in  Even  Start  parenting  education  was  a  factor  in  their  children's  language  development,  and 
the  more  intensive  the  parenting  education,  the  greater  the  gains. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  the  first  evaluation  of  the  added  value  of  family  literacy 
programs  compared  to  early  childhood  or  adult  education  programs  that  offer  a  single 
service.  For  example.  Even  Start  programs  have  more  "holding  power"  than  programs  that 
simply  offer  adult  education,  witli  91  hours  average  attendance  compared  to  63  hours  for  the 
other  programs.  Also,  the  longer  the  families  remained  enrolled,  the  greater  the  literacy 
gains  for  parents. 

Mr.  Porter.  Is  there  any  empirical  evidence  that  the  changes  made  in  the  1994 
reauthorization  will  have  any  positive  effects  and  is  there  any  later  evidence  of  improving 
outcomes? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  1994  reauthorization  of  Even  Start  responded  to  findings  from  the 
evaluation  of  the  program's  initial  four  years  of  operation.  That  evaluation  stressed  the 
importance  of  intensive  services  and  of  sustaining  family  involvement  in  Even  Start  projects. 
One  of  the  most  common  reasons  cited  in  the  report  for  families  withdrawing  from  the  Even 
Start  program  was  that  the  parent  got  a  job.  This  retention  issue  was  addressed  in  a  new 
statutory  requirement  that  programs  be  flexibly  designed  to  accommodate  the  participants' 
work  schedules.  Also,  since  many  families  did  not  return  to  the  program  after  the  summer 
break,  another  new  program  element  was  added  requiring  projects  to  operate  on  a  year-round 
basis. 

The  interim  report  fi-om  the  second  national  evaluation,  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress 
in  May  1996,  shows  evidence  that  some  improvements  are  beginning  to  appear.  For 
example,  since  1994: 

•  Scheduled  contact  hours  have  increased  across  all  core  services,  including  early 
childhood  education,  parenting,  and  adult  literacy  education.  Preliminary  findings 
show  that  the  greater  the  number  of  hours  offered  by  a  project,  the  greater  the 
number  of  hours  in  which  families  participate.  In  addition,  nearly  all  families 
participate  in  all  core  services,  and  the  percentage  has  been  steadily  increasing  since 
the  program  began. 

•  Retention  of  families  in  the  program  is  also  improving.  The  interim  evaluation  report 
indicates  that,  since  1994  when  the  evaluation  began,  about  70  percent  of  the  families 
are  still  participating  or  had  successfully  completed  the  program.   In  contrast,  47 
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percent  of  the  families  that  began  Even  Start  during  the  first  evaluation,  beginning 
in  1989-1990,  remained  in  the  program  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Currently,  the 
most  common  reason  given  for  exiting  Even  Start  is  "moving  out  of  the  area." 

•  Preliminary  indications  suggest  the  effectiveness  of  Even  Start  services  in  improving 

parents'  academic  skills  and  childrens'  language  development.  Data  from  the 
evaluation's  sub-study  on  test  scores  for  adults  and  children  consistently  show 
positive  gains  on  all  measures.  On  the  Preschool  Language  Scale,  it  appears  that 
over  the  course  of  the  Even  Start  year,  children  begin  to  close  the  gap  between  their 
chronological  age  and  their  age-equivalent  score.  Also,  it  appears  as  though  home 
learning  environments,  measured  by  the  Home  Observations  Measure  of  the 
Environment  (HOME)  screening,  are  improving  in  Even  Start  projects  (although  a 
different  national  study  based  on  a  similar  low-income  group  showed  no  change  over 
time). 

Mr.  Porter.  Why  does  an  administration  that  prides  itself  on  supporting  those 
programs  that  work  propose  to  fiind  this  program  with  such  dismal  evaluations? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Even  Start  is  only  six  years  old.  It  is  still  evolving  as  a  family-centered 
approach  to  school  readiness  and  early  intervention.  The  1993  evaluation  showed  that,  in 
the  program's  first  four  years.  Even  Start  projects  demonstrated  positive  short-term  effects 
on  the  learning  of  young  children,  but  its  overall  effects  on  family  literacy  were  not  very 
strong.  To  address  these  findings,  the  Department's  technical  assistance  to  State  Even  Start 
coordinators  and  local  projects  has  focused  on  service  intensity  and  family  retention  issues 
that  are  key  to  program  improvement.  For  example,  a  series  of  regional  meetings,  held  in 
1995,  sttessed  approaches  to  providing  intensive  services;  an  issue  of  the  Even  Start 
newsletter  was  devoted  to  recruitment  and  retention  issues;  a  recent  guide  to  improving 
program  quality  includes  self-assessment  tools  and  sample  benchmarks  for  recruiting  and 
retaining  families  and  for  determining  intensity  levels  in  core  service  areas. 

The  Department  is  tracking  the  extent  to  which  changes  made  in  the  1994 
reauthorization  to  promote  more  intensive  and  sustained  services  for  families,  the  technical 
assistance  provided  by  the  Department,  and  the  growing  maturation  of  the  Even  Start 
approach  will  result  in  more  significant  and  lasting  gains. 

TITLE  I  STATE  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Your  budget  justification  for  Goals  2000  indicates  that  "At  least  half  the 
money  for  local  reform  goes  to  LEAs  that  have  a  greater  percentage  or  number  of 
disadvantaged  children  than  the  statewide  average".  These  are  also,  of  course,  the  districts 
that  Eire  the  primary  focus  of  Title  1.  What  activities  are  being  carried  out,  or  do  you 
contemplate  being  carried  out,  under  these  improvement  grants  that,  by  statute  cannot  be 
carried  out  under  Goals  2000?  Why  should  we  fund  both  programs? 
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Mr.  Tirozzi.  Goals  2000  generally  provides  small  grants  to  develop  comprehensive 
local  reform  plans.  Included  in  these  plans  are  the  determination  of  the  high  academic 
standards,  established  by  the  State  and/or  local  district,  that  all  children  are  expected  to  reach, 
and  descriptions  of  the  changes  that  need  to  take  place  in  instruction  to  enable  children  to 
reach  them  and  the  assessment  system  to  be  used  for  measuring  progress.  Only  a  portion 
of  districts  in  each  State  receive  annual  grants.  The  average  grant  per  district  is  about 
$40,000,  generally  limited  to  a  few  years,  after  which  States  then  make  new  awards  to  other 
districts  to  develop  their  plans.  These  plans  describe  how  the  district  will  use  all  its  funds  ~ 
local.  State,  and  Federal  ~  to  help  all  students  reach  challenging  standards. 

While  clearly  most  ftinds  to  carry  out  these  improvement  plans  will  come  from  State 
and  local  sources.  Federal  dollars  will  also  be  used  in  this  effort.  Title  I  dollars  will  be  used 
to  provide  the  extra  help  children  in  high-poverty  schools  need  if  they  are  to  reach  the  high 
levels  of  academic  performance  established  by  the  State  and/or  local  community.  Goals 
2000  and  Title  I  must  work  together  in  these  communities.  Goals  2000  enables  the 
community  to  define  what  it  wants  its  children  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  (the  standards), 
design  a  plan  to  teach  the  standards  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  all  children  to  reach  them, 
and  establish  a  means  to  determine  if  students  are  in  fact  reaching  them.  Title  I  provides 
substantial  fimds  annually  to  help  carry  out  that  plan  in  high-poverty  schools. 

TITLE  I  DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  INNOVATIVE  PRACTICES 

Mr.  Porter.  Your  budget  again  requests  funding  for  Demonstrations  of  Innovative 
Practices.  What  research  activities  do  you  contemplate  under  this  authority  that  you  are 
statutorily  prohibited  from  carrying  out  under  broader  authorities  such  as  Goals  2000, 
Chapter  2,  and  the  general  OERI  research  and  demonstration  authorities? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Prominent  education  reform  models  and  strategies  are  widely  touted 
in  the  literature  for  at-risk  children.  However,  while  research  and  evaluation  projects  have 
been  able  to  shed  light  on  the  value  of  such  strategies  and  their  potential  implications  for 
Title  I,  strategies  to  significantly  raise  the  performance  of  at-risk  students  need  to  be  piloted, 
and  there  is  an  unmet  need  for  demonstrations  to  sustain  and  maintain  Title  I  reforms  and 
improvements  at  the  school  and  district  levels  once  they  have  been  implemented.  The  $10 
million  request  would  fund  about  25  new  projects  to  identify  and  test  strategies  especially 
in  the  highest-poverty  districts  that  often  have  the  lowest-achieving  students. 

While  the  Goals  2000  statute  allows  the  Department  to  reserve  a  portion  of  funds  for 
national  discretionary  activities,  the  1996  appropriation  includes  no  funding  for  those 
activities,  and  the  Department  is  not  requesting  any  for  1997.  The  Title  VI  program 
(reauthorized  Chapter  2)  is  entirely  State  formula  grants;  the  statute  contains  no  research  and 
demonstration  authority.  While  projects  could  be  conducted  through  OERI's  Institute  on  the 
Education  of  At- Risk  Students  or  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  (FIE),  the 
requests  for  these  programs  will  fund  mainly  continuations  of  projects  initiated  in  previous 
years,  with  little  funding  available  for  other  priorities.  For  example,  all  but  $120,000  of  the 
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OERI  research  request  will  be  required  to  continue  the  research  centers,  the  laboratories,  the 
ERIC  clearinghouses,  and  other  on-going  activities. 

Mr.  Porter.  Has  the  demonstration  plan  for  this  program  been  approved  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  and  Improvement  and  what  role  will  that  office  play  in 
making  individual  grants? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  OERI  has  participated  in  the  development  of  our  preliminary  plans  for 
implementing  the  Title  I  demonstration  program,  identifying  areas  that  are  already 
appropriately  handled  by  centers  funded  by  the  OERI,  or  that  are  already  well-modeled  by 
other  programs  or  projects.  To  implement  the  program,  we  would  draw  heavily  on  OERI 
staff,  for  example,  to  establish  project  priorities,  review  applications,  and  participate  in  the 
design  of  a  rigorous  evaluation  to  measure  the  worth  and  effectiveness  of  projects. 

WIDE  DISPERSAL  OF  TRAINING  FUNDS 

Mr.  Porter.  A  recent  evaluation  of  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
program  indicated  that  because  the  ftinds  are  widely  dispersed  and  individual  awards 
relatively  small,  "Most  of  the  [training  was]...  relatively  brief,  not  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan,  and  not  sustained."  Even  with  the  increases  you  propose,  fiinds  available  for  sustained, 
intensive  training  would  be  small.  Given  this  fact,  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  this 
criticism  of  the  short  term,  unsustained  nature  of  the  training? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  evaluation  you  cite  was  completed  in  1 991 ,  and  it  was  an  evaluation 
of  the  old  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  State  Grant  program.  The  1994 
reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  created  a  broader 
authority  for  an  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants  program  that  addresses 
not  only  the  need  for  professional  development  activities  in  subject  areas  other  than  math  and 
science,  but  stresses  the  need  for  more  sustained  and  intensive  professional  development  at 
the  State  and  local  district  levels. 

The  new  statute  clearly  emphasizes  that  Eisenhower  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
continuous  and  comprehensive  professional  development.  The  Department  has  encouraged 
this  approach  through  a  number  of  methods:  (1)  the  nonregulatory  guidance  sent  to  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  assist  them  in  implementing  the  new  program; 
(2)  draft  performance  indicators  prepared  by  the  Department  that  will  assist  States  and  local 
districts  in  developing  their  own  indicators;  (3)  new  State  reporting  forms  that  emphasize  the 
duration  and  intensity  of  Eisenhower-funded  activities;  and  (4)  the  Department's  "Mission 
and  Principles  of  Professional  Development,"  which  describe  good  professional  development 
as  requiring  "substantial  time"  and  being  "embedded  in  the  daily  life  of  schools."  Local 
districts  are  required  to  match  every  two  dollars  in  Eisenhower  funding  with  one  dollar  of 
their  own  resources,  which  can  come  from  other  Federal  programs,  such  as  Title  I  of  ESEA, 
or  from  non-Federal  sources.  With  the  local  match,  the  expanded  Eisenhower  program 
enables  each  participating  district  to  receive  funds  to  undertake  significant  professional 
development  for  all  teachers  and  other  educators.  With  appropriate  fVmding,  this  program 
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will,  over  time,  provide  every  teacher  with  the  high-quality,  intensive  professional 
development  needed  to  raise  the  level  of  teaching  and  learning  in  America's  classrooms. 

PERFORMANCE  MEASURES  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  Under  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act,  you  are  required 
to  develop  performance  measures  for  programs  for  inclusion  in  the  Department's  audited 
financial  statement.  What  performance  measure  are  you  considering  or  proposing  for 
inclusion  for  Eisenhower  Professional  Development? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  Department  has  developed  a  preliminary  set  of  performance 
indicators  for  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants  program  to  help  in 
program  planning,  management,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  the  program.  These  nearly 
forty  separate  indicators  examine  how  Eisenhower-funded  programs:  (1)  reflect  best  practice 
in  professional  development;  (2)  support  services  to  target  populations;  (3)  improve  the 
capacity  of  the  teaching  force  to  teach  to  high  standards;  (4)  strengthen  the  classroom 
practices  of  teachers;  (5)  increase  students'  interest  and  achievement;  (6)  enhance  the 
capacity  of  schools  to  sustain  a  community  of  learners;  and  (7)  improve  the  development  and 
management  of  programs  and  activities. 

The  Department  is  considering  indicators  that  address  both  the  management  of  the 
program  and  the  services  provided,  but  outcome  measures  are  the  central  focus.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  indicators  on  teacher  effectiveness  and  student  achievement: 

•  The  extent  to  which  teachers  who  participate  in  Eisenhower-fimded  professional 
development  activities  teach  content  and  skills  that  are  aligned  with  State 
frameworks  and  standards. 

•  The  extent  to  which  teachers  who  participate  in  Eisenhower-funded  professional 
development  activities  set  high  expectations  for  their  students. 

•  The  extent  to  which  students  improve  their  academic  achievement  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  other  core  academic  subjects. 

The  Department  vwll  share  these  indicators  with  the  States  and  local  districts  as  they 
formulate  their  own  performance  indicators.  With  the  launching  of  a  3-year  evaluation  of 
the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grant  program  in  fiscal  year  1996,  these 
indicators  will  serve  as  the  barometer  of  the  program's  effectiveness. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  -  FUNDING 

Mr.  Porter.  If  you  include  funding  from  all  sources,  how  much  money  does  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  spend  on  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  substance  abuse? 
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Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (ONDCP)  estimates  that 
the  Federal  Government  currently  spends  about  $1.5  billion  annually  on  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  about  $2.7  billion  annually  on  drug  abuse  treatment. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  is  such  information  factored  into  the  process  of  budget  formulation 
for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  within  the  Department? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  ONDCP  gathers  information  from  all  the  Federal  drug  control  agencies, 
including  the  Department  of  Education,  and  then  weighs  competing  priorities  before  making 
a  budget  recommendation  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  ONDCP  conducts  a 
serious  budget  analysis  across  the  programs  and  agencies  in  order  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
duplication  and  that  the  budget  addresses  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  non-education  substance  abuse  money  is  spent 
in  the  schools? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Virtiially  none  of  the  Federal  drug  abuse  treatment  money  is  spent  in 
the  schools.  The  vast  majority  of  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  money  spent  in  the  schools 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Education's  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
(SDFSC)  program.  In  fact.  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  is  the  single 
largest  drug  abuse  prevention  program  frmded  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  second- 
largest  source  of  Federal  funding  for  prevention  programs  is  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS),  which  includes  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 
Administration  (SAMHSA).  By  and  large,  SAMHSA's  programs  support  prevention  efforts 
based  in  the  community,  whereas  school-based  prevention  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
SDFSC  program.  While  some  of  the  HHS  drug  prevention  programs  have  school-based 
components,  most  of  the  funding  for  HHS  prevention  programs  is  directed  at  the  State  level 
(e.g.,  for  developing  statewide  prevention  systems)  or  at  local  recipients  outside  the  public 
schools. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  ~  CONSOLmATION 

Mr.  Pc^rter.  Setting  aside  fionding  levels  for  a  moment,  why  should  we  not  fund 
substance  abuse  prevention  through  an  increase  in  the  Substance  Abuse  Block  Grant  and 
allow  the  local  communities  to  determine  the  best  use  of  the  fiinds  and  the  approach  they  are 
most  comfortable  with?  Isn't  this  just  another  example  of  a  Federal  agency  wanting  to  make 
sure  that  its  client  group  gets  its  share  of  a  funding  "pie"? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  No,  I  don't  believe  this  is  another  example  of  a  Federeil  agency 
defending  its  turf.  Consolidating  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commimities  funding 
under  the  Substance  Abuse  Block  Grant  would  risk  reducing  or  eliminating  drug  prevention 
programs  in  schools  throughout  the  county.  This  is  because  funds  under  the  Substance 
Abuse  Block  Grant  would  be  diverted  in  other  directions.  For  example,  the  legislation 
authorizing  the  Substance  Abuse  Block  Grant  requires  that  a  minimum  of  only  20  percent 
of  the  Block  Grant  funds  be  set  aside  for  drug  abuse  prevention,  and  as  a  result,  the  majority 


of  these  funds  are  now  used  for  treatment.  Furthermore,  there  would  be  no  guarantee  that 
the  consolidated  funds  would  be  used  to  support  prevention  efforts  in  schools,  yet  it  is  in 
schools  that  children  and  youth  can  most  easily  be  reached  and  provided  services. 
Consolidating  the  programs  in  this  manner  would  also  eliminate  the  Federal  Govenunent's 
primary  source  of  funding  to  help  keep  our  schools  safe  and  gun-free,  because  the  Substance 
Abuse  Block  Grant  ~  unlike  the  SDFSC  program  ~  does  not  focus  on  school  safety  or 
violence  prevention  activities.  Prevention  is  vital  to  our  anti-drug  efforts  and  especially 
important  for  reducing  drug  abuse  among  youth,  and  schools  and  local  communities  have 
almost  total  flexibility  to  use  their  SDFSC  fiinds  for  prevention  activities  that  they  choose. 
The  different  areas  of  focus  of  the  two  programs  work  best  with  two  different  funding 
streams. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  ~  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

Mr.  Porter.  Under  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act,  you  are  required 
to  develop  performance  measures  for  programs  for  inclusion  in  the  Department's  audited 
financial  statement.  What  performance  measures  are  you  considering  or  proposing  for 
inclusion  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  performance  measures  we  are  considering  for  the  Safe  and  Drug- 
Free  Schools  program  are  based  on  the  following  indicators: 

7.    Use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs 

a.  Prevalenceof  use  among  students 

b.  Age  of  first  use  among  students 

c.  Alcohol/other  drug-related  arrests  of  youth  in  the  community 

2.  Incidence  of  violence  and  other  criminal  acts  in  schools 

a.  Guns  and  other  weapons  brought  to  school 

b.  Students  threatened 

c.  Students  victimized 

d.  Students  committing  crimes 

e.  Crimes  using  weapons  in  schools 

f    Violence-related  arrests  of  school-aged  youth  in  the  conununity 

3.  Prevention  services  provided 

a.  Local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  providing  drug  prevention  instruction 

b.  LEAs  providing  violence  prevention  instruction 

c.  LEAs  providing  student  support  services 

d.  LEAs  providing  conflict  resolution  programs 

4.  Parent  involvement 

LEAs  where  parents  are  involved  in  school-based  prevention 

5.  Community  involvement 
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a.  LEAs  with  community  involvement  in  prevention  services 

b.  Coordination  among  community  prevention  services 

6.    Participation  and  coverage 

a.  LEAs  funded  under  the  SDFSC  program 

b.  Students  in  LEAs  funded  under  the  SDFSC  program 

c.  Schools  with  prevention  services  for  all  students 

d.  Students  in  schools  with  prevention  services  for  all  students 

e.  Factors  used  to  target  SDFSC  fiuids  to  high-need  districts 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  -  NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Porter.  You  are  again  requesting  funds  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  —  National  Programs.  This  program  appears  to  be  just  another  research, 
demonstration,  technical  assistance,  and  dissemination  program.  There  also  appears  to  be 
some  funding  for  some  direct  services.  Are  there  any  activities  that  you  are  providing  or 
contemplate  providing  under  this  authority  that  cannot,  by  statute,  be  provided  using  other, 
broader  authorities? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Technically,  many  of  the  activities  supported  by  Safe  and  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  National  Programs  could  be  carried  out  under  a  broader  authority 
such  as  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  (Title  X,  Part  A  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act),  if  enough  funding  were  provided  for  that  program  to  support  the 
Secretary's  and  my  priorities  in  drug  and  violence  prevention  as  well  as  our  priorities  in 
other  programs  of  national  significance.  However,  given  the  high  priority  the  Secretary  and 
I  ~  as  well  as  the  President  and  the  American  people  ~  place  on  the  goal  of  achieving  safe 
and  drug-free  schools,  we  believe  it  is  justified  -  and  quite  appropriate  —  to  have  a  small 
amount  of  discretionary  funds  reseWed  specifically  for  national  leadership  activities  in  drug 
and  violence  prevention. 

Mr.  Porter.  For  those  instances  where  you  propose  to  provide  funding  for  services, 
if  they  are  not  demonstration  programs  or  model  programs,  why  are  they  being  funded  using 
this  authority  rather  than  letting  localities  fund  them  using  their  State  grant  fiinds? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  National  Programs  fiinds 
are  not  used  simply  to  provide  services  to  a  limited  number  of  grantees.  Rather,  these  fiinds 
are  used  to  support  the  development  and  dissemination  of  information  on  model  programs 
and  effective  practices  that  directly  support  classroom  teaching  on  drug  and  violence 
prevention.  For  example,  fiinding  for  National  Programs  is  currently  being  used  to  develop 
innovative  strategies  to  remove  firearms  and  other  weapons  fi-om  schools,  and  to  develop 
models  for  alternative  education  for  students  who  are  expelled  from  their  regular  education 
program  for  bringing  a  gun  to  school  or  engaging  in  other  disruptive  behavior.  With 
expulsion  rates  increasing  dramatically  in  some  communities  -  due  in  part  to  the  Federal 
Gun-Fee  Schools  Act ,  which  requires  a  one-year  expulsion  of  a  student  who  brings  a  firearm 
to  school  -  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Government  provide  leadership  by  supporting 
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demonstration  programs  in  this  area.  School  districts,  on  their  own,  cannot  afford  to  develop 
these  models  or  disseminate  them  widely. 

Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  National  Programs  funds  also  are  used 
for  campus-based  projects  to  promote  safety  and  prevent  illegal  drug  use  by  students  at 
institutions  of  higher  education.  While  some  of  these  funds  are  used  to  provide  direct 
services  at  these  institutions,  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  State  Grants 
program  does  not  serve  the  postsecondary  student  population. 

ARTS  IN  EDUCATION  FUNDING 

Mr.  Porter.  I  note  that  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NBA)  is  participating 
with  the  Department  in  a  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Partnership.  Is  there  any  funding  fi-om 
NEA  going  into  this  Goals  2000  activity?  Does  NEA  fund  any  activities  within  the  Arts  in 
Education  program? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Partnership  is  a  collaborative  effort 
between  the  Department  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  promote  the  inclusion 
of  the  arts  as  a  core  content  area  in  State  and  local  educational  reforms.  The  Department  and 
the  NEA  each  contribute  $120,000  annually  to  help  defray  the  operational  expenses  of  the 
Partnership.  The  Department's  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  (FIE)  provides  those 
dollars.  Additional  funds  and  contributions  come  from  the  private  and  non-profit  sectors; 
for  instance,  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  provides  office  space. 

The  NEA  does  not  directly  fund  any  activities  within  the  Arts  in  Education  program. 
The  Arts  in  Education  appropriation  supports  education  programs  at  Very  Special  Arts 
(VSA)  and  the  Kennedy  Center.  VSA  does  not  receive  any  funding  from  the  NEA. 
According  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  although  the  NEA  lends  financial  support  to  the  Center, 
the  NEA  does  not  support  the  same  projects  that  receive  support  from  the  Department's  Arts 
in  Education  program. 

BILINGUAL  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  Your  budget  again  requests  funding  for  Professional  Development. 
Obviously,  fiinding  for  professional  development  can  occur  in  several  discretionary  programs 
as  well  as  being  supported  by  grants  and  loans  to  individual  students.  Can  you  tell  the 
Subcommittee  how  much  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  on  professional  development 
for  teachers  of  students  with  limited  English  proficiency  from  all  sources? 

Ms.  Pompa.  The  only  professional  development  programs  the  Department  operates 
that  focus  on  training  teachers  to  serve  limited  English  proficient  students  are  those 
authorized  under  the  Bilingual  Education  program.  Other  Departmental  professional 
development  programs  are  general  in  nature,  or  focus  on  other  teaching  areas.  However, 
some  of  these  programs  likely  produce  a  small  number  of  teachers  with  bilingual  expertise. 
For  example,  while  the  broad  purpose  of  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program 
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is  to  strengthen  teaching  and  administration  in  the  core  academic  subjects  generally,  at  least 
two  fiscal  year  1995  projects  under  Federal  Activities  were  designed  to  prepare  bilingual 
staff.  These  awards  represent  approximately  2  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
Eisenhower  Professional  Development  Federal  Activities. 

As  your  question  suggests,  a  significant  percentage  of  the  participants  in  the 
Department's  student  financial  aid  programs  are  education  majors.  The  1993  National 
Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Survey  found  that  10  percent  of  the  Department's  student 
financial  aid  went  to  education  majors,  a  total  of  $2.3  billion  (10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  student  aid  made  available  through  the  Federal  programs,  including  the  fiill  value  of  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Department).  The  available  data  do  not  include  how  much  of  this  goes  to 
individuals  planning  to  be  bilingual  teachers.  Rather,  prospective  bilingual  teachers  are 
included  under  the  education  major  category.  If  we  assume  (based  on  their  percentage  of  the 
teaching  population)  that  bilingual  and  English  as  a  second  language  teachers  represent  about 
3  percent  of  all  education  majors,  then  some  $70  million  in  fiscal  year  1993  student  aid 
money  supported  individuals  preparing  to  become  bilingual  teachers. 

Mr  Porter.  Why  should  we  not  assume  that  the  need  for  teachers  for  students  with 
limited  English  proficiency  would  be  met  by  the  substantial  increase  proposed  for 
Eisenhower  Professional  Development? 

Ms.  Pompa.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
program  is  to  provide  teachers  and  other  educators  with  sustained  and  intensive  professional 
development  in  the  core  academic  subjects.  While  the  statue  encourages  school  districts  (the 
major  recipients  of  Eisenhower  funds)  to  provide  professional  development  that  incorporates 
strategies  and  methods  for  educating  diverse  groups  of  students  (and,  thus,  some  Eisenhower 
activities  are  likely  to  include  strategies  for  educating  the  limited  English  proficient)  the 
Eisenhower  program  primarily  serves  existing  teachers  and,  does  not  emphasize,  in 
particular,  preparation  of  new  bilingual  education  teachers.  The  Eisenhower  program  will 
not  address  the  major  need,  in  many  school  districts  across  the  country  for  teachers  certified 
to  teach  bilingual  education.  Consequently,  the  Department  strongly  believes  that  the 
professional  development  activities  within  the  bilingual  education  program  should  be  fimded. 

Mr.  Porter.  In  fact,  should  we  fund  this  professional  development  activity  as  a 
separate  appropriation  rather  than  including  it  in  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
Program? 

Ms.  Pompa.  If  the  authorizing  statute  for  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
program  were  modified  to  include  a  specific  authorization  for  training  bilingual  and  English 
as  a  second  language  teachers,  and  sufficient  resources  were  appropriated,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  a  separate  professional  development  activity  in  the  Bilingual  Education  program. 
However,  a  recent  study  fimded  by  the  Department  found  that  80  percent  of  those  school 
districts  attempting  to  hire  bilingual  teachers  encountered  significant  difficulty  in  locating 
appropriately  trained  candidates.  Furthermore,  a  recent  report  of  the  California  State 
educational  agency  characterized  the  shortage  of  bilingual  teachers  as  a  "staffmg  crisis,"  and 
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indicated  a  need  for  8,000  additional  bilingual  teachers  in  California  alone.  This  evidence 
demonstrates  a  continuing  need  for  a  significant  Federal  role  in  supporting  professional 
development  for  bilingual  and  English  as  a  second  language  teachers. 

STUDENT  ACfflEVEMENT 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  students  must  be  given  the  opportunity  and  equipped  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  achieve  their  highest  academic  potential.  How  are  we  doing  in  this  area?  To 
what  extent  are  we  making  measurable  and  significant  progress,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
disadvantaged  children's  academic  achievement? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Many  measures  of  achievement  show  long-term  gains  overall  for  the 
Nation's  school  children,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  helping  all  students  attain  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  lead  productive  lives  and  contribute  to  the  country's 
prosperity  and  global  competitiveness.  Test  scores  reported  by  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  (NAEP),  a  set  of  standardized  exams  given  regularly  to  a  representative 
sample  of  9-,  13-,  and  17-year-olds,  show  that: 

•  Overall  student  performance  has  generally  increased,  particularly  in  science  and 
mathematics,  with  the  largest  gains  made  by  9-  and  13-year-olds.  In  addition, 
performance  in  science  in  1992  was  higher  in  all  three  age  groups  than  in  1982, 
particularly  in  demonstrating  general  science  skiHs  and  knowledge.  However, 
although  more  1 7-year-olds  reached  higher  proficiency  levels  in  1 992  than  a  decade 
earlier,  only  about  half  of  our  17-year-olds  attain  a  level  of  proficiency  that  indicates 
they  can  analyze  scientific  procedures  and  data.  Reading  scores  in  1 992  were  the 
same  or  slightly  higher  than  in  1971  for  all  three  age  groups. 

•  The  learning  gap  between  whites  and  minorities,  including  those  living  in  poor 
communities,  narrowed  considerably  since  the  early  1970s.  Since  that  time,  the 
difference  between  the  scores  for  white  and  black  9-year-olds  decreased  by  23 
percent  in  reading  and  in  math.  In  addition,  in  mathematics,  black  17-year-olds 
scored,  on  average,  40  points  below  white  students  in  1973,  and  26  points  below  in 
1992.  The  gap  for  Hispanics  narrowed  fi-om  33  to  20  points  over  the  same  period. 

TEACHER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ABROAD 

Mr.  Stokes.  Teacher  development  is  one  of  the  four  areas  targeted  for  investment  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education  program  budget  account.  In  this  era  of  global 
markets,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  us  to  prepare  our  children  to  compete  effectively.  How 
are  we  stacking  up  against  our  global  competitors?  Are  our  teachers  equipped  to  do  the  job? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  While  international  comparisons  are  generally  difficult  to  make  in 
education  because  of  systemic  and  cultural  differences,  comparisons  Ciin  be  quite  useful  in 
helping  improve  our  own  education  system  in  general  and  our  teacher  professional 
development  activities  in  particular.  Up  to  this  time,  educator  professional  development  in 
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the  United  States  has  not  matched  our  global  competitors.  In  many  nations,  teachers  are  held 
to  high  standards  and  treated  as  professionals,  which  is  not  uniformly  the  case  across  the 
United  States. 

A  National  Governors'  Association  report  released  this  past  fall  determined  that,  in 
the  U.S.,  "shockingly  large  numbers  of  teachers  are  hired  each  year  without  adequate 
preparation  for  their  jobs."  In  the  past  few  years,  more  than  25  percent  of  the  estimated 
200,000  new  hires  annually  have  entered  the  teaching  profession  with  substandard  licenses. 
In  Germany,  teacher  preparation  takes  up  to  six  years  compared  to  four  years  in  the  United 
States.  In  Japan,  aspiring  teachers  are  required  to  pass  an  extensive  and  rigorous 
examination  to  become  certified  to  teach. 

In  the  United  States,  teachers  are  faced  with  crowded  classrooms  with  little  time  for 
daily  class  preparation  and  with  little  input  into  what  they  teach.  In  both  Japan  and 
Germany,  teachers  are  in  front  of  a  class  for  approximately  half  the  typical  school  day,  yet 
the  additional  time  is  not  considered  wasted.  Those  countries  assume  that,  as  professionals, 
teachers  need  this  time  for  class  preparation,  grading,  professional  development  activities, 
and  consultation  with  other  colleagues.  German  teachers  are  responsible  for  selecting  the 
textbooks  they  will  use  to  meet  established  academic  standards.  In  1 5  of  1 6  German  states, 
teachers  create  and  administer  their  own  examinations  for  the  Abitur,  the  secondary  school 
examination  required  for  university  entrance. 

Many  of  this  Nation's  teachers  are  equipped  to  prepare  our  children  to  achieve  to 
high  standards,  yet  they  are  constrained  by  old  attitudes  of  teaching.  The  Department  has 
attempted  to  help  redefine  teaching  and  the  teaching  profession  not  only  through  its 
programs  such  as  the  Eisenhower  program,  but  also  as  a  spokesman  on  these  issues.  For 
example,  last  summer,  the  Department  issued  the  "Mission  and  Principles  of  Professional 
Development,"  which  has  been  distributed  to  districts,  schools,  and  educators  across  the 
country  to  support  continuous,  sustained,  and  intensive  professional  development  activities. 
These  efforts  will  ideally  help  to  bring  about  the  change  needed  in  schools  to  support  our 
teachers  to  teach  to  tlie  high  standards  we  want  in  our  Nation's  classrooms. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Are  we  leading  the  way  in  teacher  training  and  development?  Where 
do  we  rank,  and  how  does  this  translate  into  student  achievement? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Unfortunately,  the  United  States  is  not  leading  the  way  in  professional 
development  for  its  educators.  There  is  no  ranking  of  international  professional  development 
activities,  but  comparisons  can  be  made  to  types  of  professional  activities  provided  for 
teachers  in  other  countries.  Even  without  an  official  ranking  of  nations,  the  examples  of 
practice  from  other  countries  illustrate  that  the  United  States  lags  behind  its  international 
counterparts.  U.S.  teachers  are  not  adequately  provided  with  the  opportunities  or  tools  to 
teach  most  effectively.  The  results  may  show  in  student  achievement.  A  National  Science 
Foundation  report  released  in  January  showed  that  although  the  mathematics  proficiency 
scores  for  13-year-olds  in  the  United  States  have  improved,  they  still  rank  14th  out  of  15 
nations  examined. 
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The  research  data  indicating  a  true  direct  link  between  effective  teacher  professional 
development  and  improved  student  learning  remain  uncertain,  although  several  studies  are 
showing  some  results.  The  Center  on  Organization  and  Restructuring  of  Schools  (CORS) 
recently  released  a  report  on  its  study  of  schools  across  the  country  at  different  levels  of 
restructuring.  Researchers  rated  these  schools  by  the  level  of  "professional  community," 
which  they  defined  by  levels  of  teacher  accountability,  of  teacher  collaboration,  and  of  a 
shared  teacher  dedication  to  student  learning.  Students  in  schools  with  high  levels  of 
professional  community  were  found  to  score  27  percent  higher  on  the  study's  standardized 
measure,  which  combined  student  performance  in  mathematics  and  social  studies.  CORS 
concluded  "that  the  level  of  professional  community  in  a  school  had  significant  effects  on 
student  achievement." 

The  reauthorized  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grant  program 
provides  funding  to  States  and  local  districts  to  begin  implementing  the  changes  in 
professional  development  that  will  improve  classroom  teaching.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  the 
Department  is  planning  to  initiate  a  3 -year  evaluation  of  the  Eisenhower  program  which  will 
attempt  to  document  the  effects  of  Eisenhower-funded  professional  development  activities 
in  the  classroom  and  on  student  learning.  This  evaluation  and  other  studies  may  further 
demonstrate  that  the  training  and  retraining  of  our  Nation's  educators  is  a  vital  component 
of  education  reform  and  is  a  crucial  piece  to  the  Department's  overall  goal  of  all  children 
achieving  to  high  academic  standards. 

TEACHER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SUBJECT  AREAS 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  which  academic  areas  are  we  hurting  most,  and  why;  and  in  which 
areas  are  we  leading  the  way,  and  why? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  While  the  leaders  in  all  core  academic  subject  areas  have  now 
recognized  the  importance  of  professional  development  in  achieving  high  standards  for  all 
students  and  have  made  recommendations  about  what  needs  to  be  done  in  improving 
professional  development,  the  disciplines  of  mathematics  and  science  have  progressed  the 
furthest  at  this  point. 

Clearly,  the  subject  area  that  has  done  the  most  for  the  longest  period  of  time  with 
regard  to  professional  development  is  mathematics.  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  was  the  first  to  issue  subject  area  standards,  and  the  Council  followed  those  up 
with  recommendations  for  what  professional  development  in  math  should  look  like  in  order 
to  support  those  standards.  The  science  community  has  followed  a  similar  path. 

In  addition  to  their  own  self-initiated  efforts,  the  math  and  science  communities,  since 
the  early  1980s,  have  received  substantial  support  from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Department  of  Education  and  other  agencies  such  as  the  National  Science  Foimdation  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  have  focused  on  the  improvement  of  math  and  science  education. 
While  other  disciplines  have  received  Federal  support,  it  has  not  been  as  concentrated  as  with 
math  and  science.  Under  the  reauthorized  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grant 
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program.  States  and  districts  are  now  able  to  expend  funds  on  all  core  academic  subject  areas 
to  provide  professional  development  in  history,  English,  and  the  arts,  for  example,  and  to 
catch  up  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  math  and  science. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Additionally,  in  which  areas  have  we  made  the  most  progress,  and  to 
what  is  this  progress  attributed? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Again,  the  math  and  science  communities  have  made  the  most  progress 
in  setting  standards  as  well  as  making  professional  development  recommendations. 
Although  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  the  National  Research 
Council  were  quick  to  respond  to  the  call  for  standards,  both  math  and  science  have 
benefitted  fi-om  extensive  Federal  support  as  well.  For  example,  the  Eisenhower  State  Grant 
program  is  the  majoi  Federal  vehicle  to  provide  fimding  to  States  and  local  school  districts 
for  professional  de\elopment  activities.  From  the  start  of  the  program  in  1985  until  the 
current  school  year,  this  program  was  exclusively  for  math  and  science  professional 
development,  and  this  may  help  explain  some  of  the  significant  gains  made  in  the  math  and 
science  fields. 

Other  programs  in  the  Department  also  focus  on  these  subject  areas.  The  Federal 
Activities  portion  of  the  Eisenhower  program  supports  math  and  science  regional  technical 
assistance  centers,  a  math  and  science  clearinghouse,  and,  most  recently,  a  set  of  regional 
technology  assistance  centers.  The  Star  Schools  program  as  well  as  Teacher  Networks  grants 
are  both  technology-based  initiatives  that  usually  focus  on  the  core  subject  areas,  including 
math  and  science.  Ii.  addition  to  the  Department's  efforts,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  has  been  very  influential  in  supporting  professional  development  in  these  two 
disciplines,  particularly  through  the  Foundation's  State,  rural,  and  urban  systemic  initiatives. 
The  Department  and  NSF  have  a  memorandum  of  understanding  to  coordinate  our  efforts 
in  math  and  science,  including  professional  development. 

The  broadening  of  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grant  program 
to  include  all  core  academic  subject  areas  will  begin  to  assist  professional  development  in 
other  disciplines  to  make  the  progress  that  math  and  science  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 

PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  TITLE  I  FUNDS 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  we  once  again  approach  the  expiration  of  another  continuing 
resolution,  and  with  respect  to  the  earlier  proposed  FY  1996  CjOP  cut  of  over  $1  billion  in 
Title  I,  the  program  that  provides  assistance  in  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  education  —  basic 
reading  and  math  ~  and  with  respect  to  the  instabilities  created  by  the  12  continuing 
resolutions,  describe  the  short-  and  long-term  ramifications  of  this  situation  on  students 
served  by  Title  I,  and  on  the  teaching  staff.  Please  be  as  specific  as  possible.  What  would 
it  mean  if  the  over  $1  billion  in  fimding  were  not  restored? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  A  cut  of  over  $1  billion  in  Title  I  would  deny  extra  help  in  the  basics 
to  more  than  a  million  children,  and  throw  out  of  work  as  many  as  40,000  to  50,000  teachers 
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and  aides  across  the  country.  In  Chicago,  these  cuts  could  translate  into  the  layoff  of  about 
600  teachers.  In  San  Diego,  50  schools  would  be  eliminated  from  Title  I  and  more  than 
1 1,000  students  denied  services.  The  pain  would  be  felt  in  smaller  communities  as  well.  In 
the  Beaver  Local  School  District  in  northeastern  Ohio,  for  example,  these  cuts  would  wipe 
out  the  Title  I  middle-school  program,  including  three  teachers  and  remedial  reading  and 
math  for  120  children. 

Another  problem  is  that  delays  hampered  the  ability  of  local  school  officials  to  plan 
effectively  for  the  coming  year.  In  the  past.  Congress  made  appropriations  in  time  for  States 
and  school  districts  to  learn  what  their  allocations  would  be  well  before  the  start  of  the  next- 
school  year.  This  year,  however,  local  school  officials  were  kept  in  the  dark,  unable  to  hire 
teachers  and  other  staff,  and  plan  for  curriculum,  teaching,  and  assessments. 

TARGETING  TITLE  I  FUNDS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that,  under  Title  I,  the  administration  is  targeting 
resources  to  those  in  greatest  need,  the  poorest  school  districts.  Specifically,  what  v^ll  this 
concentrated  investment  mean  to  the  children  attending  these  schools? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Targeting  funds  on  high-poverty  districts  and  schools  is  essential  to 
fulfilling  the  program's  purpose  of  closing  the  achievement  gap  between  disadvantaged  and 
advantaged  students.  The  neediest  districts  and  schools  clearly  warrant  the  highest  fimding 
priority.  Evaluations  show  their  children  to  be  at  greatest  risk  of  school  failure.  In  schools 
serving  many  children  who  live  in  poverty,  academic  performance  tends  to  be  low  and 
obstacles  to  raising  performance  tend  to  be  great. 

The  Department's  1997  budget  proposal  would  allocate  $1  billion  through  Targeted 
Grants  (14  percent  of  the  total  request).  This  amount,  added  to  $663  million  under 
Concentration  Grants,  would  provide  substantial  increases  for  high-poverty  districts.  With 
the  additional  funds,  high-poverty  schools  would  be  able  to: 

•  Implement  reforms  to  serve  disadvantaged  children  more  effectively,  through 
schoolwide  restructuring,  merging  Title  I  programs  with  the  regular  school 
curriculum,  and  instituting  new  arrangements  to  create  productive  environments  for 
learning. 

•  Provide  intensive  learning  to  extend  and  accelerate  academic  progress  through,  for 
example,  summer,  preschool,  and  extended-day  kindergarten  programs,  and  learning 
laboratories  in  mathematics,  science,  and  computers. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  To  what  extent  are  we  now  able  to  define  the  characteristics  of  a 
successful  program,  especially  one  that  is  specifically  designed  to  ensure  that  disadvantaged 
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children  achieve  their  highest  academic  potential?  What  activities  are  underway  at  the 
Department  to  assist  communities  in  implementing  these  types  of  programs? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  In  general,  research  on  school  reform  has  consistently  shown  that, 
regardless  of  the  particular  improvement  approach  or  model,  successful  programs  include 
a  well-articulated  strategy  for  success,  a  match  between  identified  problems  and  intervention 
strategies,  and  implementation  with  adequate  resources,  effective  leadership,  and  internal  and 
external  commitment  and  support  fi-om  key  stakeholders,  particularly  teachers,  principals, 
and  parents. 

The  most  promising  instructional  interventions  for  Title  I  suggest  that  high  standards, 
flexibility,  school-based  staff  development,  school-family  partnerships,  and  clear 
accountability  all  help  create  the  conditions  necessary  for  helping  disadvantaged  children 
make  more  academic  progress,  especially  in  schools  that  serve  high  concentrations  of  poor 
children.  Research  also  points  to  whole-school  reforms,  rather  than  piecemeal  improvement, 
as  key  to  helping  create  these  conditions.  The  Department  is  disseminating  findings  fi-om 
research  and  evaluations  in  a  series  of  "ideabooks"  for  schools  and  districts  operating 
Title  I  programs. 

The  Title  I  schoolwide  approach  is  a  promising  way  to  help  high-poverty  schools 
create  these  conditions.  Even  so,  past  evaluations  identified  a  need  for  more  assistance  in 
planning,  operating,  and  evaluating  the  Title  I  schoolwide  approach  to  improvement.  The 
Department's  "Ideabook  for  Implementing  Schoolwide  Projects"  (1994)  provides  information 
on  how  successfiil  schoolwide  projects  have  achieved  results  in  high-poverty  schools,  based 
on  in-depth  interviews  with  administrators  and  teachers  fi-om  such  programs.  The  ideabook 
notes,  for  example,  that  although  promising  schoolwide  programs  start  down  many  different 
pathways  to  success,  and  follow  distinctive  routes,  those  that  concentrate  on  meaningfiil 
academic  content  are  more  likely  to  achieve  success.  New  curriculum  fi-ameworks,  linked 
to  challenging  standards,  are  a  resource  for  making  learning  worthwhile.  Although  these 
frameworks  are  just  emerging  in  most  States  and  some  school  districts,  some  forward- 
looking  educators  have  used  the  schoolwide  option  to  include  a  demanding  core  curriculum 
and  stronger  focus  on  academic  achievement  as  the  foundation  of  their  Title  I  efforts. 

Other  factors  mentioned  in  the  ideabook  as  common  to  successful  programs  include: 

An  agreed-upon  vision  for  all  students,  based  on  higher  academic  standards  and 
adequate  designs  and  plans  to  implement  the  vision; 

A  clear  focus  on  academic  achievement; 

Extended  planning  and  a  collaborative  design; 

A  well-defined  organization  and  management  structure; 

A  strong  professional  community; 
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•  Cultural  inclusiveness;  and 

•  Parent  and  community  involvement;  and 

•  Continuous  emphasis  on  multiple  measures  of  student  and  school  success. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAMS  - 
IMPACT  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSROOMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  program  was  among  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  escalating  budget  cuts.  Let's  assume  for  just  a  moment  ~  that  just  perhaps,  some  of  the 
assault  launched  against  the  program  resulted  from  many  in  Congress  not  having  a  clear 
understanding  of  how  critical  this  program  is  to  the  education  of  children  across  the  Nation. 
Would  you  describe  for  the  subcommittee  what  a  difference  this  program  makes  in  schools 
and  classrooms  across  the  country?  Please  highlight  some  of  the  most  critical  investments 
that  schools  have  made  with  safe  and  drug-free  schools  fiinding. 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  (SDFSC)  program 
is  very  critical  to  the  education  of  children  across  the  Nation.  The  SDFSC  State  Grants 
program  provides  sustained  support  for  drug  and  violence  prevention  activities  serving  more 
than  40  million  students  in  over  97  percent  of  the  Nation's  school  districts.  In  many  school 
districts,  this  program  provides  the  only  funding  for  a  wide  range  of  drug  and  violence 
prevention  activities,  such  as  developing  instructional  materials;  counseling  students; 
providing  professional  development  for  school  personnel,  students,  law  enforcement 
officials,  judicial  officials,  and  community  leaders  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  skills 
related  to  alcohol,  drug,  and  violence  prevention;  implementing  conflict  resolution,  peer 
meditation,  and  mentoring  programs;  implementing  character  education  programs  and 
community  service  projects;  establishing  safe  zones  of  passage  to  and  from  school;  acquiring 
and  installing  metal  detectors;  hiring  security  personnel  to  help  keep  schools  safe;  and 
keeping  schools  open  after  normal  school  hours  so  that  students  have  a  safe  place  to  go 
during  their  free  time. 

For  example,  in  Chicago,  SDFSC  funds  support  numerous  activities,  including  peer 
programs  focusing  on  academic,  service-learning,  and  life-skill  development  at  1 80  schools; 
a  conflict  mediation  program  that  uses  trained  students  to  mediate  conflicts  between  students; 
a  school  prevention  program  that  integrates  drug  and  violence  prevention  into  the  daily 
curriculum;  and  a  summer  program  for  extremely  high-risk  students. 

SDFSC-funded  prevention  activities  in  schools  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  include  essay 
contests.  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education  (DARE),  peer  mediation  training.  Peace  Camp, 
a  Drug-Free  Schools  Rally,  summer  camps,  parent  facilitator  training,  Saturday  family 
workshops,  teacher  ttaining,  and  curriculum  development. 

San  Diego  school  officials  recently  purchased  a  violence  prevention  curriculum  for 
students  in  grades  K-6,  and  will  use  SDFSC  funds  to  train  all  their  grade  K-6  teachers  in 
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implementing  it,  as  well  as  continuing  a  pilot  violence  prevention  program  currently  being 
tested  in  two  schools  and  maintaining  a  staff  of  15  counselors  assigned  to  provided  training 
and  support  for  teachers. 

The  Binghamton,  New  York,  school  district  is  using  its  SDFSC  funds  to  support  an 
intervention  specialist  for  the  local  high  school,  a  peer  leaders  program  centered  around 
violence  prevention,  and  a  mentoring  program  involving  local  commimity  leaders  and 
volimteers  helping  students. 

These  efforts  constitute  a  significant  investment  toward  keeping  our  children  free  of 
drugs  and  safe  fi-om  violence.  The  Department  has  identified  successful  drug  prevention 
programs  fi-om  around  the  country  that  were  supported  with  fimds  under  the  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  program.  Let  me  share  profiles  of  four  of  these  projects  with  you 
now: 

•  Cordova  Elementary  School,  in  Phoenix,  serves  an  urban  community. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  families  in  the  community  have  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line.  Cordova's  prevention  program  includes  about  20  hours  of  prevention 
instruction  in  each  of  grades  kindergarten  through  8  as  well  as  support  groups,  a 
Students  Against  Drunk  Driving  program,  conflict  mediation,  cross-grade  tutoring, 
latchkey  programs,  and  counseling  services.  Evaluation  data  collected  about  the 
program  reflect  a  decrease  in  suspensions  and  disciplinary  actions;  between  1988  and 
1991,  rates  of  use  declined  for  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  marijuana. 

•  Thoreau  Middle  School  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  a  rural  school  serving  a  farming 
community  and  a  portion  of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  used  a  Drug-Free  Schools  grant 
to  implement  a  program  that  includes  curriculum,  peer  counseling,  and  peer-led 
conflict  mediation.  Staff  at  Thoreau  found  decreases  in  the  lifetime  rate  of  alcohol 
use  (fi-om  36  percent  in  1984  to  19  percent  in  1990),  in  inhalant  use  (from  16  percent 
in  1984  to  5  percent  in  1990),  and  in  marijuana  use  (fi"om  19  percent  in  1984  to 
8  percent  in  1990). 

•  Malvern  Junior  High  School  of  Malvern,  Arkansas,  a  district  serving  a  rural 
community  wdth  40  percent  of  students  below  the  poverty  level,  identifies  its  peer 
leadership  program  as  its  most  important  prevention  program;  it  also  implements  a 
prevention  curriculum,  maintains  a  student  assistance  program,  and  offers  parenting 
classes.  Drug  policy  violations  have  decreased  and  disciplinary  suspensions  for 
violent  or  threatening  behavior  have  been  cut  in  half  between  1988  and  1992. 
Student  drug  use  rates  have  also  decreased  significantly  between  1 986  and  1 992  ~ 
the  lifetime  use  rate  for  alcohol  declined  fi"om  28  percent  to  1 5  percent,  and  decreases 
were  also  noted  in  rates  of  marijuana  and  tobacco  use. 

•  Kenedy  High  School,  of  Kenedy  Texas,  serves  a  rural  community  in  which 
75  percent  of  students  are  minorities  and  60  percent  of  families  have  incomes  below 
the  poverty  line.    Kenedy's  program  includes  an  agreement  with  local  judiciary  and 
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law  enforcement  officials  that  requires  students  apprehended  for  an  alcohol  or  drug 
violation  to  be  taken  to  the  local  police  station.  A  law  enforcement  officer  meets 
with  students  and  parents  after  a  violation;  students  are  usually  assigned  public 
service  duties  at  the  high  school  as  a  sanction.  Kenedy  also  implements  the  State's 
mandated  drug  curriculum,  operates  a  student  assistance  program,  and  follows  a  State 
mandate  to  identify  at-risk  students  and  provide  special  assistance  and  tutoring. 
Kenedy  reports  significant  improvement  in  several  areas  between  1988  and  1991, 
including  a  reduction  in  Ln-school  suspensions  from  123  to  33,  and  a  decline  in  rate 
of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other  drug  use  from  23  percent  to  13  percent. 

These  four  examples  provide  evidence  that  prevention  programs  supported  with 
SDFSC  fluids  can  be  effective.  Descriptions  of  these  and  other  successful  school-based  and 
community-based  prevention  programs  for  youth  fianded  under  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act  (the  predecessor  to  the  SDFSC  Act)  were  recently  compiled  in  a 
Department  of  Education  study  of  promising  prevention  programs.  Each  of  these  programs 
conducted  evaluation  activities  that  identified  positive  program  outcomes.  Importantly,  the 
programs  included  in  the  study  are  typical  of  effective  prevention  strategies  being 
implemented  in  thousands  of  schools  and  communities  across  the  Nation  with  SDFSC  State 
Grant  fimds.  Positive  outcomes  resulting  from  the  programs  included  the  following: 

•  Students  were  less  likely  (in  some  cases,  compared  to  their  own  behavior  prior  to  the 
program,  and  in  others,  compared  to  nonparticipants)  to  use  drugs  and  alcohol,  less 
likely  to  resort  to  violence  to  solve  problems,  less  likely  to  be  arrested,  and  less  likely 
to  ride  with  a  drunk  driver. 

•  Students  were  more  likely  to  report  having  a  positive  self-image,  and  more  likely  to 
seek  help  and  support  for  substance  abuse  and  other  problems  when  they  needed  it. 

•  Students  were  less  likely  to  think  it  is  acceptable  for  them  or  their  peers  to  use  drugs, 
drink  alcohol,  or  smoke  cigarettes. 

•  Overall,  students  reported  decreased  drug  usage  in  relation  to  pre-program  years. 

•  Some  of  the  schools  achieved  success  by  focusing  efforts  on  "at-risk"  students  and 
offered  these  youths  constructive  alternatives  to  behaviors  often  associated  with  drug 
use. 

The  Department  also  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  with  its  SDFSC  National 
Programs  funds.  Through  the  expenditure  of  these  limited  discretionary  fimds  at  the  national 
level,  the  Department  continues  to  lead  the  way  in  the  development,  testing,  and 
dissemination  of  new  approaches  to  combating  drug  use  by  children  and  youth.  Activities 
undertaken  through  these  efforts  can  have  a  "multiplier"  effect  when  the  results  are  shared 
with  States  and  localities  nationwide.  Recent  examples  of  such  program  accomplishments 
include  the  following: 
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•  Developing  performance  indicators  and  a  data  collection  system  to  measure  the 
impact  of  the  SDFSC  State  grants  program. 

•  Establishing  a  training  and  technical  assistance  center  to  strengthen  drug  prevention 
programs  at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

•  Disseminating  information  about  exemplary  prevention  strategies  employed  by  some 
of  the  schools  honored  in  the  Drug-Free  School  Recognition  program. 

•  Supporting  a  project  to  develop  education  interventions  for  children  prenatally 
exposed  to  drugs. 

•  Disseminating  material  to  support  classroom  teaching  about  drug  and  violence 
prevention,  including:  a  package  of  materials  for  early  childhood  drug  prevention; 
a  video  designed  to  create  awareness,  and  change  attitudes,  among  middle  and  high 
school  students  about  the  dangers  of  using  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other  drugs  during 
pregnancy;  and  an  initiative  designed  to  enhance  student  resiliency  to  drug  use  based 
on  themes  from  the  Olympic  Games. 

•  Providing  support  for  the  evaluation  of  substance  use  education  and  prevention 
programs  funded  under  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act. 

•  In  collaboration  with  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(Department  of  Justice),  implementing  an  initiative  to  provide  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  educators  and  others  to  address  the  needs  of  youth  who  are  out  of  the 
education  mainstream  by  reason  of  suspension  or  expulsion,  truancy,  dropping  out, 
involvement  in  the  juvenile  justice  system,  or  fear  of  attending  school  due  to  an 
atmosphere  of  violence. 

•  Supporting  a  project  to  collect  information  on  model  programs,  exemplary  practices, 
and  State  laws  relating  to  programs  that  provide  alternative  education  for  students 
who  are  expelled  from  their  regular  education  program  for  bringing  a  gxm  to  school 
or  engaging  in  other  disruptive  behavior. 

•  Developing  and  disseminating  a  package  of  information  for  educators  on  creating 
safe  schools. 

GOALS  2000  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  Goals  2000  is  a  voluntary  program  which  allows  school  systems 
and  communities  to  design  the  program  that  works  best  for  them  and  their  children,  can 
you  share  with  us  a  snapshot  of  what  some  of  the  various  communities  have  done  under 
the  Goals  2000  Initiative  to  improve  their  children's  academic  achievement?  Please 
provide  a  geographical,  rural  and  urban,  cross-section  of  examples  for  the  record. 
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Mr.  Tirozzi.  Goals  2000  provides  incentive  grants  for  schools,  communities,  and 
States  to  support  their  own  effective  approach  to  improving  student  achievement.  Across 
the  country  in  large  and  small  urban  areas,  in  rural  areas,  and  in  suburban  communities, 
local  districts,  schools,  and  consortia  (including  universities)  are  receiving  Goals  2000 
subgrants  from  their  states.  Our  recent  report  to  Congress,  entitled  "Goals  2000: 
Increasing  Student  Achievement  Through  State  and  Ix>cal  Initiatives"  contained  numerous 
examples  of  how  Goals  2000  funds  are  being  used.  A  copy  of  that  report  is  attached. 
The  following  examples  drawn  from  the  report  are  provided  as  a  sample. 

•  In  the  Township  High  School  District,  Illinois,  teachers  have  been  analyzing 
student  performance  in  relation  to  the  State's  standards.  Based  on  their  analysis 
they  are  designing  strategies  to  reach  under-performing  students.  For  instance, 
they  learned  that  students  with  limited  English  proficiency  were  having  great 
difficulty  with  social  science  content,  largely  due  to  poor  reading  skills.  The 
district  used  its  $21,1-93  Goals  2000  grant  to  help  teachers  focus  on  smdents' 
reading  skills,  produce  a  booklet  on  best  practices  for  limited  English  proficient 
(LEP)  students  in  social  sciences  instruction,  and  hold  workshops  where  teachers 
developed  curriculimi  materials  focused  on  improving  LEP  students'  achievement 
in  this  area. 

•  Wash  and  Pembina  Counties  in  North  Dakota  received  $15,340  for  comprehensive 
school  improvement  activities.  School  staff  contacted  religious  leaders,  business 
people,  civic  leaders,  families,  and  communit>'  members  who  traditionally  had  not 
been  involved  in  education.  They  formed  a  local  planning  panel  made  up  of  70 
citizens,  including  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  family  members,  civic 
leaders,  and  employers.  The  panel  met  intensively  for  a  year  and  designed  a  four- 
year  plan  to  improve  student  learning,  which  included  strategies,  action  steps, 
timelines,  and  clear  responsibilities  for  working  towards  the  National  Education 
Goals. 

•  Slidell  High  School  in  Louisiana  has  used  Goals  2000  funds  to  help  energize  the 
school.  Principal  Joe  Buccaran  has  said:  "Goals  2000  provided  the  stimulus  for 
us  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  look  deep  into  our  school  to  find  what  we  needed  to 
do... it's  about  examining  your  school  and  its  students  and  determining  what  needs 
to  be  done."  The  Goals  2000  committee  set  priorities  for  teaching  and  learning 
and  proposed  ways  to  reach  them.  Their  initiatives  include  a  partnership  with  local 
employers  that  ensures  community  involvement  and  helps  students  identify  career 
goals  early  on;  ongoing,  teacher-initiated  professional  development  to  keep 
teachers'  skills  and  knowledge  up-to-date;  "Tiger  Families"  that  foster  a  sense  of 
community  by  pairing  smdents  with  teachers  throughout  students'  high  school 
years;  and  highlighting  the  school's  successes. 

•  In  Connecticut,  Region  15  Public  Schools  put  together  a  consortium  of  nine 
school  districts  (including  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  districts)  in  conjunction  with 
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a  partnership  with  several  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  organizations. 
This  consortium  received  $23,000  to  improve  student  performance  through  a 
collaboration  of  teachers  and  administrators  who  addressed  questions  organized 
around  standards,  assessments,  and  follow-up  actions  to  improve  student 
performance. 

•  In  Massachusetts,  the  Fitchburg  Public  Schools  (located  in  a  small  industrial  area)- 
-in  collaboration  with  the  Leominster  and  Lunenburg  Public  Schools,  and 
Fitchburg  State  College-are  using  $150,000  (over  three  years)  to  build  the  capacity 
of  current  and  prospective  teachers  and  administrators  to  implement  the 
Massachusetts  Education  Reform  Act  of  1993. 

•  The  Gresham-Barrow  School  District,  in  a  suburban  community  m  Oregon,  is 
focusing  its  $50,000  grant  on  helping  teachers  use  technology  to  help  students 
reach  the  high  academic  standards  reflected  in  the  state's  Certificate  of  Initial 
Mastery  requirements. 

•  Schools  in  Springfield,  Illinois  see  technology  as  one  tool  for  helping  students 
reach  high  standards.  The  Springfield  School  District  is  using  $158,471  in  Goals 
2(K)0  funds  to  provide  teams  firom  15  schools,  made  up  of  teachers  and 
administrators,  with  six  weeks  of  intensive  training  in  the  district's  approach  to 
using  technology  throughout  the  curriculum.  Participants  spend  approximately  half 
of  their  time  working  in  school  teams  to  develop  new  curriculum  units  that  utilize 
technology  and  school  wide  plans  to  improve  student  learning. 

•  As  part  of  its  State  reform  plan,  which  is  heavily  focused  on  local  district  activity, 
Windsor,  Colorado  received  $21,238  to  develop  standards  and  assessments  with 
maximum  community  involvement  so  that  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and 
community  members  would  understand  and  be  able  to  implement  new  academic 
standards. 

•  The  Chicago  Public  Schools  received  $605,903  to  help  all  students  reach  Illinois 
academic  standards  through  the  Illinois  State  School  Quality  Initiative.  Through 
this  project,  Chicago  plans  to  have  a  minimum  of  100  schools  develop  and 
implement  school  improvement  plans,  with  the  involvement  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  community  members,  that  are  responsive  to  the  educational  needs  of  limited 
English  proficient  and  economically  disadvantaged  students. 

These  examples  demonstrate  significant  efforts  of  local  communities  and  school 
districts  to  improve  student  achievement  with  the  support  of  Goals  2000  subgrants  awarded 
by  their  respective  States.  To  date,  48  states,  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA),  and  all  of  the  outlying  areas  received  funds  in  the  first  year  of  Goals  2000. 
These  awards  were  primarily  for  designing  or  updating  their  education  improvement 
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strategies.  In  addition,  39  states  have  received  second-year  fiinds;  and  20  states  and  the 
BIA  have  submitted  comprehensive  plans  for  review. 

REQUEST  FOR  MAGNET  SCHOOLS  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Stoices.  With  regard  to  Magnet  Schools,  the  FY  1997  budget  includes  $95 
million,  the  same  level  of  fimding  as  the  tentative  conference  amount.  However,  a  $22 
million  increase  is  proposed  for  Charter  Schools.  Is  the  Administration  moving  away  from 
its  commitment  to  the  Magnet  School  program,  explain? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  No,  the  Administration  remains  committed  to  the  Magnet  Schools 
Assistance  program  (MSAP)  and  its  goal  of  desegregating  our  public  schools  while 
stimulating  systemic  education  reform  and  the  development  of  innovative  educational 
practices.  With  the  1994  reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  the  implementation  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  we  are  making  efforts  to 
look  at  education  programs  comprehensively,  rather  than  categorically.  The  goal  is  to 
determine  how  Federal  education  programs  can  support  each  other.  So,  in  addition  to 
providing  MSAP  funds  to  promote  desegregation,  we  are  encouraging  States  and  localities 
to  consider  using  their  Goals  2000  or  even  Title  I  funds  to  foster  desegregation  on  a  system- 
wide  basis. 

INCREASE  FOR  CHARTER  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Are  there  evaluations  that  warrant  the  increase  for  Charter  Schools? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  While  no  comprehensive  data  are  available  on  the  effectiveness  of 
charter  schools,  some  limited  evidence  exists  indicating  that  charter  schools  are  working. 
A  February  1 996  Education  Commission  of  the  States  publication  cites  the  following 
examples  of  success: 

•  The  42  graduates  ~  all  former  dropouts  ~  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota's  City  Academy 
have  been  accepted  into  postsecondar>'  education  programs. 

•  Test  scores  at  Horizon  Instructional  Systems,  near  Sacramento,  California,  have 
increased  an  average  of  10  percent  over  the  rest  of  the  school  district. 

•  At  Los  Angeles'  Vaughn  Next  Century  Learning  Center,  language  arts  scores 
improved  from  the  9th  to  the  39th  percentile  and  math  scores  jumped  from  the  14th 
to  the  57th  percentile. 

One  concern  raised  about  charter  schools  is  that  they  will  serve  only  the  top  students, 
leaving  out  many  minority  and  at-risk  students.  However,  many  charter  schools  have  opened 
in  inner-city  areas,  and  there  is  some  preliminary  evidence  that  charter  schools  are  serving 
minority  and  at-risk  students.  Based  on  data  from  five  States  (Arizona,  Colorado, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota),  Louann  Bierlein  of  Louisiana  State  University 
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found  that,  in  most  States,  charter  schools  are  attracting  an  overproportion  of  minority 
students  when  compared  to  State  averages.  For  example,  in  Michigan  16  percent  of  students 
attending  State  public  schools  are  black,  compared  with  39  percent  at  charter  schools. 
Seventeen  percent  of  Massachusetts'  charter  school  students  are  Hispanic,  8  percent  higher 
than  the  Hispanic  enrollment  of  its  regular  public  schools.  In  addition,  a  1995  survey  of  110 
charter  schools  in  seven  States  by  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  and  the  University 
of  Miimesota  found  that  over  half  are  designed  to  serve  at-risk  students. 

Research  also  shows  that  charter  schools  need  help  with  start-up  costs  in  order  to 
succeed.  The  1995  survey  by  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota  found  that  the  most  significant  obstacle  facing  charter  schools  is  a  lack  of 
access  to  start-up  funds.  Similarly,  an  early  report  from  the  Hudson  Institute's  study, 
"Charter  Schools  in  Action,"  states,  "Without  doubt,  the  absence  of  capital  funding,  access 
to  conventional  school  facilities,  and  start-up  money  (to  cover  initial  equipment,  planning, 
etc.)  is  the  heaviest  cross  charter  schools  bear  today."  With  its  focus  on  providing  resources 
for  planning  and  initial  implementation,  the  Federal  grant  program  is  helping  schools  meet 
this  critical  need. 

To  obtain  a  more  complete  picture  of  charter  schools'  performance,  the  Department 
of  Education  is  supporting  the  first  comprehensive  evaluation  of  charter  schools.  Among 
other  things,  this  four-year,  $2.1  million  evaluation  will  examine  the  characteristics  of 
charter  schools  and  the  children  they  serve,  and  their  impact  on  student  achievement.  This 
spring  the  contractor  will  conduct  a  telephone  survey  of  all  charter  schools  operating  during 
the  1995-1996  school  year  and  make  site  visits  to  obtain  more  in-depth  information  at  a 
sample  of  about  40  charter  schools. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATIONS 

Mr.  Stokes.  To  what  extent  have  evaluations  shown  that  limited  English  proficient 
students  learn  better  in  subjects  like  math,  if  they  are  taught  in  English  and  their  native 
language,  rather  than  in  English  alone? 

Ms.  Pompa.  If  a  limited  English  proficient  student  is  unable  to  understand  a  lesson 
because  it  is  given  in  English,  the  student  will  be  unable  to  master  the  material.  By  the  tim.e 
the  smdent  learns  enough  English  to  participate  fully  in  English  language  classes,  he  or  she 
will  have  fallen  behind  in  other  subjects.  However,  if  instead  a  limited  English  proficient 
student  receives  native  language  instruction  during  the  period  English  is  learned,  he  or  she 
can  keep  up  with  the  other  students.  This  theory  is  supported  by  a  number  of  studies. 

In  the  late  1980's,  the  Department  conducted  two  large-scale  studies  to  docxmient  the  kinds 
of  instruction  that  are  most  effective  with  limited  English  proficient  students.  The  data 
collected  in  these  two  studies  were  reviewed  by  the  National  Research  Council.  In  1992,  the 
Council  published  its  report  on  the  two  studies  and  concluded  that  they  "support  the  theory 
underlying  native  language  instruction  in  bilingual  education." 
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Final  results  of  another  major  evaluation  of  bilingual  education  involving  some  42,000 
students  over  1 0  years  will  soon  be  released  by  Virginia  Collier  and  Wayne  Thomas  of 
George  Mason  University.  In  an  interim  report  the  authors  conclude  that: 

The  difference  in  student  performance  in  a  bilingual  program,  in  contrast  to 
an  all-English  program,  is  that  students  typically  score  at  or  above  grade  level 
in  their  first  language  in  all  subject  areas,  while  they  are  building  academic 
development  in  the  second  language.  When  students  are  tested  in  their 
second  language,  they  typically  reach  and  surpass  native  speakers' 
performance  across  all  subject  areas  in  4  to  7  years  in  a  quality  bilingual 
program.  Because  they  have  not  fallen  behind  in  cognitive  and  academic 
growth  during  the  4-7  years  that  it  takes  to  build  academic  proficiency  in  a 
second  language,  bilingually  schooled  students  typically  sustain  this  level  of 
academic  achievement  and  outperform  monolingually  schooled  students  in 
the  upper  grades.  Remarkably,  these  findings  apply  to  students  of  many 
different  backgrounds,  including  language  majority  students  in  bilingual 
programs. 

BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  To  what  extent  is  this  learning  process  impacted  by  the  age  of  the 
student? 

Ms.  Pompa.  Age,  by  itself,  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  learning  a  second 
language.  In  "Bilingualism  and  Bilingual  Education,  a  Research  Perspective,"  Dr.  Kenji 
Hakuta  concludes  that  "age  does  not  limit  the  acquisition  of  a  second  language." 

However,  Dr.  Hakuta  does  recognize  some  differences  in  language  learning  styles 
for  different  age  groups.  For  example,  older  language  learners  tend  to  have  an  advantage 
due  to  their  greater  cognitive  maturity,  but  younger  learners  have  fewer  problems  with 
accent  and  grammar.  Some  evidence  suggests  that,  overall,  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twelve  are  the  most  proficient  second  language  learners. 

TITLE  I  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Hoyer.    I  was  pleased  to  receive  the  detailed  plan  for  a  comprehensive  review 
of  Title  I.  Could  you  describe  for  the  Committee  how  you  intend  to  use  this  evaluation  to 
shape  the  Title  I  program?  When  will  the  study  be  complete?  Will  interim  data  be 
available  to  the  Department  and  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.    Our  plan  for  the  new  National  Assessment  of  Title  I  builds  on  the 
successful  previous  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1,  while  recognizing  the  need  for 
new  types  of  evaluations  to  reflect  the  new  Title  I  structure.  Principles  that  guide  the 
new  evaluation  include: 
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•  Collecting  information  against  both  end-result  and  intermediate  performance 
indicators  to  identify  how  well  the  program  is  working. 

•  Supporting  continuous  improvement  through  evaluations  that  identify  barriers  to 
implementing  the  new  Title  I,  and  effective  practices  that  overcome  these  barriers 
at  an  early  state  in  the  process  in  order  to  make  mid-course  corrections. 

•  Providing  information  appropriate  to  the  different  "customers"  of  evaluations, 
including  Federal  policymakers,  State  administrators,  and  local  practitioners. 

•  Coordinating  Title  I  evaluations  with  other  data  collections  at  the  State  and 
national  levels.  This  will  ensure  that  the  information  provided  in  the  Title  I 
evaluation  is  of  maximum  value,  while  avoiding  duplication  with  other  data 
collection  efforts. 

The  reauthorized  ESEA  requires  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  submit  a  final 
report  on  the  National  Assessment  of  Title  I  by  January  1998.  However,  the  Department 
intends  to  report  findings  to  Congress  and  to  the  field  throughout  the  Title  I 
reauthorization  cycle  in  order  to  meet  the  need  for  continuous  performance  improvement. 
Improvement  takes  time,  and  the  support  of  sustained  policy  and  program  changes  at 
State  local,  school,  and  Federal  levels.  We  believe  that  the  new  National  Assessment  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  support  of  that  improvement  through  the  provision  of 
high-quality,  timely  information  on  performance  and  results. 

GOALS  2000  SUPPORT  FOR  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Hoyer.  During  conference  two  weeks  ago,  we  had  a  discussion  in  the 
Committee  about  the  Goals  2000  program.  One  of  my  colleagues  was  concerned  that 
Goals  2000  fimds  could  not  be  used  in  his  state  to  support  technology  initiatives  and 
purchase  computers.  Yet  Goals  2000  funds  have  supported  a  laptop-computer  based 
learning  initiative  in  Calvert  County  in  my  district  in  Maryland.  Could  you  clarify  how 
Goals  2000  funds  can  be  used  and  the  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  program? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Unlike  some  other  programs.  Goals  2000  does  not  limit  expenditures 
to  specific  activities;  rather,  it  authorizes  three  broad  categories  of  activity:  (1) 
developing  and  implementing  comprehensive  State  and  local  improvement  plans;  (2) 
preservice  teacher  training  programs;  and  (3)  support  for  inservice  programs  to  improve 
the  skills  of  existing  teachers  and  administrators.  Virtually  all  State  plans,  as  well  as 
many  local  ones,  address  technology  as  a  means  to  improve  education,  and  therefore 
technology  is  supportable  under  Goals  2000.  The  only  limitation  is  that  technology  be 
part  of  an  overall  plan  that  establishes  what  States  and  communities  have  determined 
their  children  should  know,  specifies  how  they  will  determine  whether  the  learning  has 
occurred,  and  provides  a  system  to  hold  schools  and  districts  accountable  for  that 
learning.  In  addition,  the  first  year  of  Goals  2000  provided  special  funds  to  States  to 
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develop  technology  plans  as  part  of  their  overall  efforts.  Carrying  out  those  plans  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Goals  2000  effort. 

EFFECT  OF  GOALS  2000  ON  STATES 

Mr.  Hoyer.  I  was  interested  in  the  questions  asked  by  Chairman  Porter  about 
Goals  2000  and  why  the  Federal  Government  should  give  States  funds  to  carry  out 
education  initiatives  which  they  intended  to  do  anyway.  As  you  have  described,  the  State 
of  Maryland,  under  its  Superintendent  of  Schools  Nancy  Grasmick,  has  been  pursuing 
high  standards  and  a  comprehensive  education  improvement  plan  for  several  years.  In 
Maryland,  Goals  2000  fimds  are  used  to  purchase  new  textbooks  to  teach  to  the  higher 
standards,  train  teachers,  and  involve  parents  in  their  children's  education.  While 
Maryland  would  eventually,  over  time,  invest  in  these  programs.  Goals  2000  funds  have 
helped  us  to  make  significant  strides  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  In  the  past  two  years, 
test  scores  on  State  math  and  reading  tests  have  risen  by  25  percent.  Could  you  describe 
what  it  would  mean  to  the  States  -  even  States  that  were  pursuing  education 
improvements  before  the  enactment  of  Goals  2000  ~  the  impact  of  losing  Goals  2000 
funding? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  kind  of  reform  Goals  2000  supports  must  take  place  whether  or 
not  there  is  Federal  support  for  it.  Many  States,  such  as  Maryland,  had  begun  their 
standards-driven  reform  prior  to  enactment  of  Goals  2000.  Indeed,  Goals  2000  was 
specifically  designed  to  help  those  States  continue  their  efforts  and  provide  support  for 
other  States  that  were  in  the  very  early  stages  of  change.  Goals  2000  was  meant  to 
accelerate  improvement  in  States  already  embarked  on  it,  and  stimulate  it  in  states  not  yet 
fully  embarked  on  it,  and  it  has  done  so. 

Describing  the  impact  of  Goals  2000  in  her  community,  Carol  Eighty,  Assistant 
Superintendent  from  Leucocyte  Union  School  District  in  CA,  said:  "Goals  2000  built 
mutual  trust  and  support  within  our  community  and  brought  us  together  to  talk  about 
common  issues  and  concerns  for  our  children.  It  helped  to  generate  additional  resources 
for  our  efforts.  Without  Goals  2000,  I'm  afraid  the  connections  will  break  down." 

According  to  Tommy  Thompson,  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin:  "Although  Goals 
2000  has  only  been  in  effect  a  short  time,  the  program  has  changed  the  face  of  education 
as  we  know  it.  I  applaud  your  efforts  to  help  children  everywhere  reach  the  high 
academic  standards  we  have  set  for  them." 

The  1997  request  will  support  improvement  efforts  in  some  12,000  individual 
schools  throughout  the  country  by  giving  states  and  local  communities  the  resources  they 
need  to  make  the  changes  they  have  designed  and  want  to  make.  As  Secretary  Riley  has 
said,  "Successftil  education  reform  requires  sustained,  long-term  conimitment.  With 
Goals  2000,  we  are  out  of  the  block  and  rounding  the  first  turn,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  the  momentum  achieved  by  nearly  all  the  States  and  hundreds  of  communities." 
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INTRODUCTION 


Congress  and  President  Clinton  made  a  bi-partisan  commitment  to  education  on  March  31, 
1994,  when  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  was  signed  into  law.    Although  education 
is  and  must  remain  a  local  function  and  a  state  responsibility,  the  federal  government  pledged 
to  form  a  new  and  supportive  partnership  with  states  and  communities  in  an  effort  to  improve 
student  academic  achievement  across  the  nation. 

Educators,  business  and  parent  organizations,  and  Republican  and  Democratic  elected  leaders 
agreed  that  this  national  response  was  needed.    Despite  more  than  a  decade  of  education 
reforms,  students  and  schools  are  not  measuring  up  to  the  high  standards  required  to 
maintain  a  competitive  economy  and  a  strong  democracy. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Goals  2000  Act  is  a  grants  program  designed  to  help  states  and 
communities  develop  and  implement  their  own  education  reforms  focused  on  raising  student 
achievement.   States  participating  in  Goals  2000  are  asked  to  raise  expectations  for  studems 
by  setting  challenging  academic  standards.   Each  state  is  to  develop  comprehensive  strategies 
for  helping  all  students  reach  those  standards  ~  by  upgrading  assessments  and  curriculum  to 
reflect  the  standards,  improving  the  quality  of  teaching,  expanding  the  use  of  technology, 
strengthening  accountability  for  teaching  and  learning,  promoting  more  flexibility  and  choice 
within  the  public  school  system,  and  building  strong  partnerships  among  schools  and 
families,  employers,  and  others  in  the  community.    Finally,  each  state  is  asked  to  develop  its 
improvement  strategies  with  broad-based,  grassroots  involvement. 

States  that  participate  in  Goals  2000  receive  seed  money  to  help  launch  and  sustain  their 
ongoing  education  reform  efforts.    States  are  also  given  unprecedented  flexibility  through 
Goals  2000.    No  new  regulations  have  been  issued  to  implement  the  program,  and  states  and 
local  school  districts  can  use  Goals  2000  funds  for  a  wide  range  of  activities  that  fit  within 
their  own  approaches  to  helping  students  reach  higher  standards.    In  addition.  Goals  2000 
expands  flexibility  in  other  federal  education  programs  by  providing  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Education  and  some  states  with  the  authority  to  waive  many  federal  rules  and  regulations  if 
they  interfere  with  local  or  state  education  reform  strategies. 

Goals  2000:   Building  on  a  Decade  of  Reform 

Goals  2000  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  state-led  education  reform  movement  of  the  1980s. 
By  the  mid-  to  late-  1980s  a  number  of  states  had  put  in  place  a  series  of'  steps  to  improve 
education.    Frequently,  the  state  education  reforms  included  increasing  high  school 
graduation  requirements,  particularly  in  math  and  science,    instituting  statewide  testing 
programs,  offering  more  Advanced  Placement  courses,  promoting  the  use  of  technology  in 
the  classroom,  and  instituting  new  teacher  evaluation  programs. 

These  education  reforms  yielded  important  results.  On  a  number  of  important  indicators, 
academic  performance  has  increased  and  the  gap  between  white  and  minority  students  has 
decreased. 
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•  Course  taking  patterns  of  high  school  students  have  shown  important  improvements. 
From  1982  to  1994,  the  percentage  of  high  school  students  taking  the  challenging 
academic  courses  recommended  in  the  1983  A  Nation  at  Risk  report  increased  from  14 
to  52  percent.'    Enrollments  in  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  courses  have  also 
increased  significantly,  and  the  number  of  students  passing  AP  exams  nearly  tripled 
between  1982  and  1995.^ 

•  The  average  performance  in  mathematics  improved  substantially  on  the  National 
Assessment  of  Education  Progress  (NAEP)  between  1978  and  1992.'   Among  9-  and 
13-  year  olds,  the  improvement  was  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  grade  level. 
Performance  in  science  was  also  higher  in  1992  than  in  1978  among  all  age  groups, 
especially  in  general  science  knowledge  and  skills.    At  the  same  time,  the  gap  in 
performance  between  white  and  minority  students  has  been  narrowing,  especially  in 
mathematics. 

•  Scores  on  SAT  tests  have  also  shown  increases  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of 
high  school  students  taking  the  tests  has  increased.''  The  combined  verbal  and  malh 
score  on  the  SAT  has  increased  17  points  from  1982  to  1995.  During  this  period, 
minority  students  as  a  percentage  of  all  test-takers  increased  from  18  to  31  percent. 
Both  verbal  and  math  SAT  scores  increased  significantly  for  students  from  virtually 
all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  from  1982  to  1995. 

While  these  gains  in  academic  performance  are  significant,  they  have  not  been  sufficient. 
The  math  and  science  gains  were  generally  not  matched  in  reading  performance,  where 
NAEP  results  remain  relatively  unchanged.    And  while  the  gap  in  performance  between 
white  and  minority  students  narrowed,  it  remains  unacceptably  large. 

Further,  it  is  increasingly  important  to  judge  educational  performance  against  the 
performance  of  students  in  other  countries,  rather  than  against  past  performance  in  the  U.S. 
Because  of  international  economic  competition,  states  have  learned  that  they  are  competing 
with  other  countries,  rather  than  other  states,  to  attract  and  retain  high  paying  jobs.    The 
knowledge  and  skill  levels  of  the  state's  workforce  is  one  important  resource  for  attracting 
employers.    By  the  mid-1980s  a  series  of  studies  demonstrated  that  the  performance  of  U.S. 
students  lagged  significantly  behind  those  of  other  countries.    By  this  standard,  the  need  for 
education  reform  was  as  urgent  at  the  end  of  the  1980s  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

The  1989  Charlottesville  Education  Summit 

The  1989  Education  Summit  convened  by  President  Bush  and  the  Nation's  governors,  led  by 
then-Governor  Bill  Clinton,  further  underscored  the  need  for  a  national  response  to  address 
educational  needs.    The  Chadottesvilie  Summit  led  to  a  number  of  commitments  and 
developments,  each  important  for  sustaining  the  momentum  of  education  reform.   These 
include: 

•   The  creation  of  the  National  Education  Goals  which  provide  a  national  framework,  but 
give  states  and  communities  flexibility  to  design  their  own  strategies  to  achieve  them. 
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•  A  clear  recognition  that  state  education 
improvement  efforts  need  to  focus  on 
raising  the  achievement  levels  of  all 
students,  in  all  schools  --  rather  than 
simply  creating  models  of  excellence  and 
innovation. 

•  A  broad  consensus  among  state  leaders, 
business  leaders,  parents  and  the 
education  community  regarding  the 
overall  direction  education  reform  needs 
to  take.   This  consensus  centers  on 
raising  academic  standards;  measuring 
student  and  school  performance  against 
those  standards;  providing  schools  and 
educators  with  the  tools,  skills,  and 
resources  needed  to  prepare  students  to 
reach  the  standards;  and  holding  schools 
accountable  for  the  results. 

•  A  clear  statement  of  an  important  and 
carefully  defined  federal  role  in 
improving  education.   While  reaffirming 
that  education  is  and  must  remain  a  state 

-     responsibility  and  a  local  function,  the 
governors  and  President  Bush  also  agreed 
in  Charlottesville  that  states  need 
assistance  from  the  federal  government  in 
order  to  succeed.    More  specifically,  they 
agreed  that  the  federal  government: 
(1)  must  maintain  its  financial  role  in 
education,  especially  with  regard  to 
providing  disadvantaged  students  and 
students  with  disabilities  access  to 

education  at  all  levels;  (2)  must  support  state-led  education  reforms,  through  research 
and  development,  data  gathering,  and  assistance  to  help  spread  effective  practices;  and 
(3)  must  administer  federal  education  programs  with  greater  fiexibility  and  in  a  fashion 
that  supports  state  leadership  of  education  reform. 

The  Goals  2000  Act  reflects  these  commitments.   The  Act  endorses  the  national  education 
goals  that  provide  voluntary  direction  for  education  improvement  efforts.    It  provides  a 
broad  framework  for  education  reform,  built  on  the  direction  to  which  states  and  local 
communities  were  already  committed,  and  is  easily  adaptable  to  the  unique  circumstances  in 
each  state  and  community.    Goals  2000  provides  support  to  state  and  local  education  reforms 
with  exactly  the  kind  of  flexibility  called  for  at  the  Charlottesville  Education  Summit. 


The  National  Education  Goals 

By  the  Year  2000: 

•  All  children  in  America  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn. 

•  The  high  school  graduation  rate  will 
increase  to  at  least  90  percent. 

•  All  students  will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12 
having  demonstrated  competency  over 
challenging  subject  matter  in  the  core 
academic  subjects. 

•  U.S.  students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in 
mathematics  and  science  achievement. 

•  Every  adult  American  will  be  literate  and 
will  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy 
and  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship. 

•  Every  school  in  the  U.S.  will  be  free  of 
drugs,  violence,  and  the  unauthorized 
presence  of  firearms  and  alcohol  and  will 
offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive 
to  learning. 

•  The  Nation's  teaching  force  will  have 
access  to  programs  for  the  continued 
improvement  of  their  professional  skills  and 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  instruct  and  prepare  all 
American  students  for  the  next  century. 

•  Every  school  will  promote  partnerships  that 
will  increase  parental  involvement  and 
participation  in  promoting  the  social, 
emotional,  and  academic  growth  of 
children. 
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A  Grounding  in  State  Experience 

To  fully  appreciate  the  approach  embodied  in  Goals  2000,  it  helps  to  examine  a  pair  of  states 
that  launched  similar  efforts  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act.   In  both  Maryland  and 
Kentucky  -  after  six  years  of  sustained  effort  and  commitment  to  high  standards  -  students 
are  showing  achievement  gains. 

In  1990,  the  Kentucky  State  Legislature  passed  the  comprehensive  Kentucky  Education 
Reform  Act.    A  central  feature  of  the  Act  is  high  academic  standards  for  all  students:  each 
strategy  is  tied  to  achieving  high  standards  so  that  all  activities  complement  and  reinforce  one 
another.   For  example,  a  curriculum  framework  provides  schools  with  the  tools  to  develop  a 
curriculum  based  on  the  state's  high  standards,  as  well  as  assessments  to  measure  student 
progress. 

New  state  assessments  tied  to  high  standards  have  been  in  place  since  1992.   Every  year, 
schools  are  held  accountable  for  student  learning  through  a  school  performance  reporting 
system  that  includes  rewards  for  outstanding  schools  and  interventions  for  low-performing 
ones  --  ranging  from  technical  assistance  to  state  takeover.    At  the  same  time,  schools  have 
been  given  greater  autonomy  and  authority  to  manage  themselves  through  school-based 
decision-making  councils  that  include  teachers,  parents  and  community  members. 

A  new  financing  system  brought  greater  equity  across  districts.   Teachers  now  get  more 
training  to  teach  to  high  standards,  and  schools  have  better  access  to  educational  technology 
in  their  classrooms.   Also,  more  students  enter  school  ready  to  team  due  to  expanded 
preschool  programs,  family  resource  centers,  and  extended  school  services  for  those  who 
need  additional  support  to  achieve  high  standards.   Kentucky  has  targeted  its  Goals  2000 
funds.toward  accelerating  local  reforms,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  strengthening  parent 
involvement  in  schools. 

Comprehensive  reform  is  beginning  to  pay  off  in  Kentucky.    Students  are  showing  gains  in 
academic  achievement.   The  state's  4th,  8th,  and  12th  graders  made  substantial  improvement 
on  the  1993-94  state  assessment  and  continued  improvement  on  the  1994-95  assessment,  with 
the  most  dramatic  gains  experienced  by  4th  graders.^  In  all  grades,  the  percentage  of 
students  performing  at  the  proficient/distinguished  level  in  mathematics,  reading,  science, 
and  social  studies  increased  over  time.   In  grade  4  the  average  of  the  scores  across  all 
subjects  tested  rose  from  24  points  in  1993  to  38  points  in  1995,  on  a  scale  of  0  to  140.   In 
reading,  the  percentage  of  4th  graders  sconng  at  the  proficient/distinguished  level  increased 
from  8  percent  in  1993  to  30  percent  in  1995. 

Similarly,  Maryland  launched  a  comprehensive  reform  effort  -  Schools  for  Success  -  after 
the  Charlottesville  Education  Summit  in  1989.   The  cornerstone  of  Maryland's  reform  effort 
is  its  accountability  system  that  establishes  high  standards  for  student  achievement  and  related 
statewide  assessments  of  student  progress  toward  meeting  the  high  standards.   More  than 
3,000  teachers  have  been  involved  in  designing  and  scoring  test  items  for  grades  3,  5,  and  8 
as  part  of  the  Maryland  School  Performance  Assessment  Progmm  (MSPAP).   Every  year  the 
state  reports  school  progress  along  such  indicators  as  student  achievement  in  relation  to  the 
state's  standards  and  school  attendance  and  dropout  rates.   Low-performing  schools  receive 
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such  interventions  as  training,  consultations  and  grants,  and,  if  performance  does  not 
improve,  can  ultimately  face  reconstitution  which  may  involve  changing  a  school's 
administration,  staff,  organization,  and/or  instructional  program. 

The  state  has  also  developed  curricular  frameworks  in  subject  areas  that  are  designed  to 
assist  administrators  and  teachers  in  planning,  developing,  and  implementing  local  curricula 
and  assessments  that  support  the  achievement  of  state  standards.    Schools  are  forming  School 
Improvement  Teams  ~  comprising  the  principal,  school  staff,  parents,  and  business  and 
community  members  --  that  develop  and  implement  school  improvement  plans  with 
objectives,  strategies,  and  activities  to  achieve  the  state  standards. 

Maryland  chose  to  use  Goals  2000  to  comprehensively  review  and  refme  its  Schools  for 
Success  initiative.    A  54-member  statewide  planning  panel  -  co-chaired  by  a  local  educator 
and  a  business  partner  --  reviewed  current  school  reform  activities  and  developed  strategies 
to  fill  in  gaps.    In  particular,  Goals  2000  funds  are  being  used  for  local  improvement 
initiatives,  to  increase  public  involvement  in  education,  accelerate  the  development  of  a  high 
school  performance  assessment,  and  develop  strategies  to  improve  educational  technology 
throughout  schools. 

Maryland  reforms  are  also  showing  positive  results.    In  comparison  with  1994  state 
assessment  results,  in  1995,  52  percent  more  schools  met  or  approached  the  standards  for 
satisfactory  performance  at  the  third  grade  level.*  The  number  of  schools  similarly 
improving  has  increased  by  13  percent  at  the  5th  grade  level  and  by  32  percent  at  the  8th 
grade.    Students  have  also  made  gains:  40  percent  of  all  students  statewide  met  the  state 
standards  ~  a  25  percent  gain  over  1993. 

Both  Maryland  and  Kentucky  are  examples  of  the  depth  of  activity  and  long-term 
commitment  to  standards  that  are  required  to  raise  student  achievement.    Both  states  set  high 
targets  for  performance,  measure  progress,  and  continually  refme  their  strategies.   They  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  ~  but  their  gains  are  mounting  and  demonstrate  to  other  states  and 
communities  the  value  of  sustained  effort. 

The  rest  of  this  report  demonstrates  the  efforts  that  states  and  communities  are  making  to 
improve  education.    Federal  funds  are  serving  as  catalysts  and  supports,  but  the  real 
leadership  is  in  states  and  communities  that  are  forging  new  partnerships  to  design  and 
implement  the  school  changes  that  will  bring  students  into  the  21st  century. 
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STATE  LEADERSHIP  FOR  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT 

/  can  say  direaly  that  the  current  partnership  between  federal,  state  and  local 
educational  institutions  gives  me  hope  for  major  progress.  A  new  balance  is  being 
forged  with  the  focus  on  local  communities  and  the  other  levels  in  support  roles.  It  is 
the  right  balance.   It  recognizes  that  no  single  level  can  succeed  alone  in  providing 
the  services  needed  for  America 's  students.  Partnerships  are  the  model  for  a 
successful  future. 

-  Bill  Randall,  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Colorado' 

Although  Goals  2000  has  only  been  in  effect  a  short  time,  the  program  has  changed 
the  face  of  education  as  we  bww  it.   I  applaud  your  efforts  to  help  children 
everywhere  reach  the  high  academic  standards  we  have  set  for  them. 

-  Tommy  G.  Thompson,  Governor  of  Wisconsin' 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  provides  seed  money  to  schools,  districts,  and  states 
to  improve  education  for  every  child.    Simply  put,  it  is  used  to  raise  academic  standards,  to 
design  ways  to  measure  student  performance  and  hold  schools  accountable,  and  to  help    , 
improve  teaching  and  learning  in  ways  that  reflect  the  needs  of  each  state,  community,  or 
school.   There  are  many  ways  to  help  every  child  reach  challenging  academic  standards,  and 
Goals  2000  provides  resources  and  flexibility  to  support  a  wide  range  of  strategies. 

While  the  bulk  of  Goals  2000  funding  is  provided  to  schools  and  school  districts,  states  have 
a  critical  role  of  leadership  and  support  for  effective  local  innovations.   States  are  defining 
clear  academic  standards  that  challenge  every  student,  developing  assessments  to  measure 
student  learning,  and  strengthening  school  accountability.    All  of  this  work  is  accomplished 
by^  involving  citizens  across  each  state  and  by  maximizing  flexibility  for  local  districts  to 
design  strategies  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  their  students.   Some  key  facts  regarding  state 
participation  so  far: 

•  Forty-eight  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA),  and  all  of  the  outlying  areas  received  funds  in  the  first  year  of 
Goals  2000;  primarily  for  designing  or  updating  their  education  improvement 
strategies.   (See  Appendix  A  for  state  allocation  amounts.) 

•  Forty  states,  DC,  Puerto  Rico,  the  BIA,  and  all  of  the  outlying  areas  but 
Guam  have  received  second-year  funds,  and  most  of  the  other  states  are 
expected  to  apply  for  second-year  money  before  the  June  30th  deadline. 

•  Twenty  states  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  submitted  comprehensive 
improvement  plans  for  review.    (See  Appendix  B.) 

•  The  law  requires  each  state  to  distribute  at  least  60  percent  of  first-year  funds  to  local 
school  districts.    Some  states  awarded  more  than  60  percent.    For  instance,  Utah 
devoted  more  than  90  percent  of  its  first-year  funds  to  local  activities,  Connecticut 
more  than  86  percent,  and  Arizona  gave  80  percent  of  its  first-year  funds  to  districts. 

•  By  statute  at  least  90  percent  of  second-year  Goals  20(X)  state  grants  will  go  to  local 
school  districts  and  schools. 
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Building  State  Partnerships  To  Improve  Education 

At  the  state  level,  Goals  2000  planning  activities  have  created  and  strengthened  partnerships 
and  support  for  learning.    Over  the  past  two  years,  governors  and  chief  state  school  officers 
have  together  assembled  broad-based  planning  panels  representing  viewpoints  from  across 
their  states  —  including  state  and  local  policymakers,  educators,  business,  parents,  and 
community  members.   These  panels  assess  the  current  state  of  education,  and  design  a  plan 
for  raising  student  achievement.   Many  states  that  already  had  commissions  or  task  forces  in 
place  used  them  for  the  Goals  2000  planning  process.    In  addition,  states  that  already  had 
comprehensive  reform  plans  could  utilize  them  to  meet  the  Goals  2000  planning 
requirements. 


State  planning  panels  vary  in  size,  but  each 
is  representative  of  the  state,  and  each 
reaches  out  to  even  greater  numbers  of 
citizeri;";.    Numerous  town  meetings,  public 
hearings,  written  feedback,  and  partnerships 
have  helped  shape  state  improvement  plans. 
In  turn,  the  plans  include  strategies  for 
increasing  public  involvement  in  education. 

As  intended,  states  have  built  their  plans  on 

their  own  goals  and  strategies.   Thus,  you 

will  not  see  the  title  "Goals  2000"  in  every 

state.   Instead  you  will  see  such  state-driven 

initiatives  as  "New  Directions  for  Education" 

in  Delaware,  "Academics  2000"  in  Texas, 

the  "Green  Mountain  Challenge"  in 

Vermont,  or  "Education  for  the  21st  Century"  in  Oregon.    Each  state  also  tailors  its  use  of 

Goals  2000  funds.    For  example,  Texas'  plan  supports  its  newly  revised  state  education  code, 

and  its  Goals  2000  grants  to  schools  focus  on  improving  reading  in  early  grades.    Oregon  is 

focused  on  helping  districts  implement  school  improvement  strategies  to  help  all  students 

reach  the  standards  incorporated  in  the  state's  Certificates  of  Initial  Mastery  and  Advanced 

Mastery.    And  several  states  ~  such  as  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Arizona  - 

have  used  Goals  2000  funds  to  support  public  charter  schools,  as  an  integral  part  of  their 

overall  school  reform  efforts. 


In  New  Mexico  the  Goals  2000  planning 
process  was  a  catalyst  for  bringing  together 
many  participants  in  the  education  system. 
During  Goals  2000  planning,  the  state  panel 
learned  about  local  projects  sponsored  by 
organizations  such  as  the  Panasonic 
Foundation,  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  They  brought 
these  project  leaders  together  for  the  first  time, 
enabling  them  to  begin  to  collaborate,  reduce 
duplicative  efforts,  and  leverage  small  grants  to 
have  a  larger  impact. 
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Vermont's  Green  Mountain  Challenge' 

Goals  2000  builds  on  the  comprehensive  reform  effort  -  the  Green  Mountain  Challenge  -  that  Vermont 
launched  in  1991.   Vermont's  challenge  is  simply  stated:  high  skills  for  every  student,  no  exceptions,  no 
excuses.   Recognizing  that  such  a  vision  would  require  dramatic  changes,  the  sute  has  actively  engaged 
citizens  throughout  Vermont  in  school  improvement. 

The  Green  Mountain  Challenge  calls  for  the  development  of  world-class  academic  standards, 
comprehensive  assessments,  and  an  education  system  that  provides  every  student  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  standards.   In  1993  Vermont  adopted  a  Common  Core  of  Learning  that  describes  20  "vital  results" 
(learning  goals),  after  more  than  4,000  Vermonters  actively  provided  input.   Work  is  under  way  to 
develop  a  framework  for  curriculum  and  assessment  that  includes  concrete  standards  of  performance  as 
well  as  suggested  types  of  learning  experiences.   Local  districts  will  determine  how  best  to  reach  the  state 
standards.   Vermont  also  has  an  annual  school  report  night  when  the  community  is  invited  into  schools 
for  a  discussion  of  student  performance. 

Goals  2000  has  afforded  Vermont  an  opportunity  to  review,  assess,  and  improve  its  reform  activity  to 
date.   The  state  has  used  Goals  2000  to  target  three  areas  of  weakness  in  its  education  system:  dropout 
prevention,  accountability,  and  local  reform  activity.   The  state  designed  a  comprehensive  prevention 
program  to  reduce  its  dropout  rate.   It  also  developed  a  Framework  of  Standards  and  Learning 
Opportunities,  which  consists  of  indicators  to  measure  educational  progress  at  the  school,  district,  and 
state  levels.   Now  a  repon  is  available  that  compares  all  schools  in  Vermont  on  24  indicators.   Local 
Goals  2000  grants  have  focused  on  developing  and  implementing  school  plans  that  support  the 
achievement  of  high  standards  by  all  students  and  address  weak  school  indicators. 


Developing  Challenging  Academic  Standards 

Students  and  schools  respond  to  the  expectations  we  have  for  them.   Educators  have  learned 
a  lesson  from  business  and  industry:  a  key  to  success  is  defining  clear,  high  standards  of 
performance  and  a  system  that  measures  results  in  relation  to  those  standards.   Therefore  the 
development  of  challenging  academic  standards  is  the  linchpin  of  local  and  state  improvement 
activities  under  Goals  2000.    Once  developed,  academic  standard?  provide  a  target  for 
students,  teachers  and  parents.    Similarly,  they  provide  a  focal  point  for  rigorous 
assessments,  better  curriculum  and  instruction,  improved  teacher  training,  and  accountability. 


The  call  in  Goals  2000  for  high  academic 
standards  is  not  new.    It  reinforces  and 
encourages  the  acceleration  of  state  and  local 
efforts  that  began  in  some  states  and 
communities  well  before  the  passage  of  this 
Act.    Momentum  behind  implementing  high 
academic  standards  and  related  assessments 
is  mounting.    A  1995  Phi  Delta  Kappan  poll 
indicated  that  87  percent  of  the  public 
supports  higher  standards  in  core  academic 
subjects.'"  The  call  for  raising  expectations 
was  heard  again  at  the  1996  National 
Education  Summit  that  brought  together  the 
nation's  governors  and  business  leaders. 


"Our  youth  will  continue  to  pay  the  price  if  we 
fail  to  articulate  clear  expeaations  for 
knowledge  and  competence.    Young  people  with 
high  school  diplomas  may  think  that  they  have 
a  passport  to  the  future,  but  too  few  are 
qualified  for  employment  against  the  high 
standards  required  in  the  global  economy.    The 
stark  reality  is  thai  youth  who  cannot  perform 
against  high  workplace  expeaations  are  not 
going  to  be  employed. " 
—  Business  Coalition  for  Education  Reform 
May  10,  J  995  letter  to  Congressman  Goodling 
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What  Is  a  Standard?" 

Academic  standards  describe  what  every  student  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  core  academic 
content  areas  (e.g.  mathematics,  science,  geography).  They  also  define  how  students  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  knowledge. 

An  Example  of  Math  Standards  in  Massachirsetts'^ 

Students  in  Massachusetts  must  master  several  areas  of  mathematics.    In  grades  5  through  8.  the 
Number  and  Number  Relationships  Learning  Standards  ask  students  to  engage  in  problem  solving, 
communicating,  reasoning,  and  connecting  to: 

•  represent  and  use  equivalent  forms  of  numbers,  including  integers,  fractions,  decimals, 
percents,  exponents,  and  scientific  notation; 

•  apply  ratios,  proportions,  and  percents; 

•  investigate  and  describe  the  relationships  among  fractions,  decimals,  and  percents;  and 

•  represent  numerical  relationships  in  one-  and  two-dimensional  graphs. 

Examples  of  student  learning  include: 

•  Students  use  a  spreadsheet  to  work  with  ratios  as  they  consider  cooking  recipes  for  small  and 
large  groups. 

•  Students  solve  a  mathematical  problem  such  as:  As  part  of  yearly  fundraiser,  student  volunteers 
are  selling  pizzas.   Six-inch  individual  cheese  pizzas  were  $2.75  last  year  and  will  be  the  same 
this  year.   What  is  a  fair  price  to  ask  for  their  new  12-inch  family  cheese  pizza?   Students 
justify  their  answers. 

•  Students  go  to  a  supermarket  to  record  prices  of  different  size  containers  of  identical  products. 
\      Later  their  data  are  used  to  determine  the  best  buy.    As  students  justify  their  reasoning,  using 

ratios  and  comparisons,  factors  such  as  food  spoilage  and  storage  are  also  considered. 


Goals  2000  honors  the  variety  of  approaches  to  developing  and  implementing  challenging 
standards  that  satisfy  different  state  and  community  needs.    For  instance,  some  states  are 
developing  a  single  set  of  state  standards  for  all  districts  and  schools  while  others  are 
developing  model  state  standards  against  which  locally  developed  standards  will  be  measured 
and  approved.    Goals  2000  does  not  specify  a  particular  approach,  but  instead  focuses  on 
creating  a  common  expectation  for  all  students  to  reach  challenging  academic  standards. 

•  Delaware  is  implementing  high  standards  statewide  as  the  centerpiece  of  New 
Directions  for  Education,  a  statewide  improvement  initiative  launched  in  1992. 
Curriculum  framework  commissions  spent  three  years  developing  internationally 
competitive  standards  in  English/language  arts,  mathematics,  science,  and  social 
studies  with  four  benchmark  points  ~  grades  K-3,  4-5,  6-8,  and  9-10.   The  state  has 
targeted  more  than  $940,000  of  its  Goals  2000  funds  to  enable  schools  to  design  and 
pilot-test  their  own  curriculum  geared  to  achieving  the  new  state  academic  standards. 

•  Colorado  has  a  strong  history  of  local  control  over  education  decisions,  so  the  state 
legislature  passed  legislation  in  1993  that  called  for  the  development  of  model  state 
standards  while  giving  districts  flexibility  to  develop  their  own  standards  that  "meet  or 
exceed"  the  state  model.   The  state  established  a  Standards  and  Assessment 
Development  and  Implementation  Council  that  spent  two  years  developing  a  model  set 
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of  state  content  standards  with  the 
input  of  14,000  citizens  throughout 
Colorado.    Schools  and  districts  are 
now  in  the  process  of  developing  or 
revising  their  own  standards  -  often 
with  the  assistance  of  Goals  2000 
funds  --  to  ensure  that  they  meet  or 
exceed  the  state's  standards. 

•  Texas  has  long  had  a  set  of  "essential 
knowledge  and  skills"  that  includes 
broad  state  goals  for  student  learning. 
The  state  is  currently  using  about 
$2. 1  million  in  Goals  2000  funds  to 
evaluate  and  revise  the  state's 
standards,  making  them  more  relevant 
to  the  knowledge  and  skills  students 
will  need  to  be  successful  in  the  2ist 
century.    Essential  Knowledge  and 
Skills  Clarification  Teams, 
comprising  325  individuals  from 
across  Texas,  have  been  established 
in  each  academic  subject  area  to 
review  and  revise  the  state's 
standards  to  ensure  that  they  are 
rigorous  and  focus  on  the  knowledge 
and  skills  that  students  should 
demonstrate. 

•  Nevada's  comprehensive 
improvement  plan,  Nevada  2000, 
outlines  key  strategies,  benchmarks, 
and  timelines  for  developing 
challenging  standards  in  each  of  the 
state's  core  academic  subjects.    As  a 
result  of  its  Goals  2000  planning 
process,  the  state  has  established  a 
Teaching  and  Learning,  Standards, 
and  Assessments  Advisory  Team  that 

includes  educators,  parents,  legislators,  business  and  industry  representatives,  and 
community  members  to  evaluate  and  revise  Nevada's  Course  of  Study  to  include 
challenging  standards  for  student  performance  in  each  subject  area  by  1999. 

States  and  school  districts  are  assisted  in  their  standards-setting  work  by  models  from  other 
states,  by  voluntary  national  models  in  various  subject  areas,  and  by  other  federal  grants  to 
develop  challenging  standards.    For  example,  Colorado,  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  are 
currently  benchmarking  their  standards  against  each  other  -  as  part  of  the  independent  New 
Standards  project  -  to  ensure  that  they  are  challenging  for  all  students.   Goals  2000 
encourages  and  supports  such  multi-state  collaboration. 


Developing  Lxjcal  Standards 
In  Windsor,  Colorado 

As  part  of  its  reform  plan,  which  is  heavily 
focused  on  local  district  activity,  Colorado 
awarded  a  $21,238  Goals  2000  grant  to 
Windsor  to  develop  standards  and  assessments 
with  maximum  community  involvement  so  that 
teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and 
community  members  would  understand  and  be 
able  to  implement  new  academic  standards. 

AH  of  the  district's  staff  and  100  community 
members  (of  this  town  of  6,000)  panicipated  in 
developing  fmal  academic  standards  in 
language  arts,  math,  science,  and  social 
studies.    More  than  half  of  the  staff  helped 
create  assessments  of  writing  tied  to  standards. 

According  to  the  district,  "From  the  start,  we 
knew  that  we  wanted  our  local  standards  to 
come  not  only  from  the  teachers,  but  from 
parents  and  community  members  themselves. 
...  Our  approach  required  more  trust  on  the 
part  of  district  staff  and  more  responsible 
dedication  on  the  part  of  parent  volunteers." 

In  order  to  ensure  that  parents  and  community 
members  were  as  involved  in  the  development 
of  academic  standards  as  educators,  the 
community  created  a  standards  development 
committee  made  up  of  parents  and  community 
representatives  who  worked  independently  to 
develop  a  set  of  priorities  for  academic 
standards.  Teachers  were  then  able  to  draw 
upon  the  work  of  parents  and  community 
members  throughout  their  entire  standards 
development  and  implementation  process. 
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Developing  Assessments  of  Student  Learning 


The  flexibility  that  Goals  2000  provides  for  schools,  districts,  and  states  to  design  ways  to 
help  all  students  reach  high  standards  is  coupled  with  responsibility  for  showing  student 
learning  results.    Measuring  student  achievement  against  challenging  standards  is  a  critical 
part  of  continuously  improving  instruction  and  holding  schools  accountable.    Goals  2000 
provides  support  for  the  development  of  good  assessments  of  student  performance  that  can 
provide  key  information  to  students,  teachers,  parents,  school  and  state  administrators, 
policymakers,  and  the  general  public  regarding  the  level  of  student  learning  and  effectiveness 
of  schools. 

With  few  exceptions,  current  testing  programs  are  not  yet  designed  to  reflect  state  academic 
content  standards,  nor  do  they  measure  the  kinds  of  rigorous  learning  experiences  that 
students  should  have  in  school.    Districts  and  states  need  better  forms  of  assessment  that  are 
linked  to  what  students  are  expected  to  know  and  be  able  to  do.   While  43  states  used  some 
sort  of  statewide  assessment  program  in  1994-95,  most  have  not  developed  or  adopted 
assessments  that  are  connected  to  their  tougher  standards.    One  of  the  reasons  most  often 
cited  by  states  is  that  the  cost  of  developing  these  better  forms  of  assessments  is  high. 

States  have  used  the  Goals  2000  planning 

process  to  further  their  assessment 

development  activity,  but  most  of  the  Goals 

2000  grant  money  goes  directly  from  states 

to  school  districts  for  local  activities.    One 

way  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 

supports  the  development  of  state 

assessments  is  through  a  discretionary  grant 

program  that  was  funded  with  first-year 

Goals;2000  national  leadership  monies.    In 

the  Fall  of  1995,  Goals  2000  leadership 

money  was  used  to  provide  assessment 

development  grants  to  a  small  number  of 

states,  as  authorized  under  Section  220  of 

the  Act.    Applications  for  this  competitive 

program  were  received  from  40  states  ~ 

either  individually  or  as  part  of  a 

consortium.   The  Department  made  nine  awards  ~  to  eight  individual  states  and  a  consortium 

of  22  states.   The  funded  projects  range  from  developing  statewide  English/language  arts 

assessments  to  developing  tests  for  high  school  graduation.    Although  the  impact  of  such 

recent  awards  cannot  yet  be  assessed,  many  of  the  projects  focus  on  an  area  of  particular 

difficulty  for  districts  and  states:  designing  testing  accommodations  that  allow  limited  English 

proficient  students  and  students  with  disabilities  to  be  assessed  against  the  same  standards  as 

all  students.    For  example: 

•      Delaware  is  using  Goals  2000  funds  to  design  assessments  for  special  education 
students.   The  state  is  currently  developing  the  Inclusive  Comprehensive  Assessment 
System  to  measure  how  well  aJl  students  are  meeting  the  state  content  standards  in 


ASSESSMENT  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Delaware 

201,785 

Maryland 

224,707 

Michigan 

257,228 

Minnesota 

253.257 

North  Carolina 

80,267 

North  Dakota 

223,039 

Oregon 

322,019 

Pennsylvania 

181,014 

State  Consortium* 

242.684 

TOTAL 

$1,986,000 

■  This  consortium  of  22  states 

is  managed  by  the 

Council  of  Chief  Sute  School  Officers 
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language  arts,  mathematics,  social  science,  and  science.   Delaware's  assessment 
development  grant  will  help  the  state  design,  develop,  and  evaluate  assessments  to 
best  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities  and  limited  English  proficiency,  in 
mathematics  at  grades  3  and  8,  and  in  science  in  grades  S  and  10. 

Minnesota  is  currently  developing  a  rigorous  set  of  graduation  standards  for  high 
school  students.   The  state  is  using  its  assessment  development  grant  to  modify  new 
assessments  so  that  all  students,  including  those  with  disabilities  and  limited  Biglish 
proficiency,  can  participate  in  the  state's  assessments  and  graduation  standards. 


Strengthening  School  Accountability 

Once  schools  and  communities  have  in  place  challenging  academic  standards  and  assessments 
that  measure  student  performance  against  those  standards,  they  can  improve  their  school 
accountability  systems  and  target  assistance  to  help  schools  improve  academic  achievement. 
States,  school  districts,  and  schools  can  develop  more  accurate  and  useful  information  for.  the 
public  regarding  school  performance.   They  can  also  more  effectively  develop  rewards  for 
high-performing  schools  and  intervene  in  those  that  are  low-performing,  as  Maryland  and 
Kentucky  are  doing  as  part  of  their  overall  reform  efforts.    Furthermore,  when  states  have  a 
system  for  holding  schools  accountable  for  student  achievement,  they  can  provide  additional 
flexibility  to  schools  to  innovate  and  remove  barriers  to  student  learning. 

Already  some  states  are  promoting  greater  school  accountability  as  part  of  their  Goals  2000 
efforts.   For  example: 

•  .  Based  on  performance  on  4th-  and  9th-grade  proficiency  tests,  Ohio  has  identified 

127  districts  for  targeted  assistance.   These  districts  will  receive  Goals  2000  grants  to 
help  improve  student  achievement.    Each  district  has  made  a  public  commitment  to 
challenging  performance  standards,  including  75  percent  of  their  students  passing  all 
sections  of  the  Ninth  Grade  Proficiency  Test  by  the  end  of  the  9th  grade.    An  Ohio 
Department  of  Education  liaison  works  closely  with  each  district  as  a  broker  of 
services  and  a  "critical  friend"  to  help  them  think  through  improvement  strategies  and 
link  communities  with  other  districts  and  service  providers. 

•  ^ew  Mexico  has  built  its  Goals  2000  plan  around  its  new  accountability  system. 
Every  community  and  school  is  now  required  to  develop  its  own  educaticMi 
improvement  plan,  with  widespread  community  input,  that  is  tied  to  challenging 
academic  standards.    Every  year  schools  and  districts  report  student  achievement  in 
relation  to  community  goals.   State  accreditation  is  being  completely  redesigned  to 
reflect  accountability  for  community-defmed  learning  results  rather  than  compliance 
with  a  state-defmed  checklist  of  what  should  be  in  a  school. 
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LOCAL  EVfPROVEMENTS  IN  TEACHING  A^fD  LEARNING 

The  Goals  2000  reform  effons  are  vastly  different  because  they  're  controlled  by  us. 
they  're  controlled  by  the  people,  not  by  the  top-down  sorts  of  things  that  we  've  had  in 
the  past.  ...I  don 't  recall  ever  having  a  national  focus  like  the  current  Goals  2000 
national  focus.   And  I  believe  that  this  is  going  to  succeed  because  one  of  the  greatest 
things  a  government  can  do  for  its  people  is  to  give  them  hope,  and  to  give  them  a 
vision,  and  that  is  what  these  Goals  do. 

-  Anne  Jolly,  Teacher,  Mobile,  Alabama" 

Goals  2000  funding  was  used  to  get  our  grassroots  folk  involved  in  the  education 
process.  Fishermen  and  university  presidents  sat  down  at  the  same  table  and  talked 
about  what  needs  to  happen  for  our  students  to  be  successful. 

-Elaine  Griffin,  Alaska  Teacher.  National  Teacher  of  the  Year,  1995'^ 

Supporting  improvements  in  schools  and  classrooms  is  the  ultimate  focus  of  Goals  2000. 
Through  Goals  2000,  schools  receive  support  to  increase  student  learning  through 
competitive  subgrants  from  the  state  to  districts  that  promote  locally  developed  improvement 
strategies  and  innovations  to  help  students  reach  high  standards.   The  bulk  of  Goals  2000-' 
funds  ~  90  percent  after  the  first  year  ~  goes  directly  from  the  state  to  local  schools  and 
districts.   By  awarding  funds  on  a  competitive  basis,  states  can  place  priorities  on  the  awards 
and  target  funds  to  start  up  or  accelerate  local  improvement  initiatives. 

Most  states  have  awarded  at  least  one  round  of  grants  to  districts.    Although  funds  are  just 
now  being  used  by  schools,  early  results  are  positive.    Relatively  small  grants  are  triggering 
significant  reforms  by  giving  schools  funds  for  planning  and  training  to  focus  all  activities  on 
raising  academic  achievement.    Often,  the  toughest  money  for  districts  to  find  is  for  local 
reform  efforts.   Thus  local  interest  in  Goals  2000  funding  has  been  overwhelming:  local 
reques'ts  to  states  exceeded  first-year  funds  by  as  much  as  200  to  600  percent  depending  on 
the  state. 

In  its  first  two  years,  Goals  2000  has  provided  critical  resources  for  a  wide  range  of  school 
improvement  efforts  to  raise  academic  achievement,  including: 

•  building  new  local  partnerships  among  schools,  parents,  businesses,  colleges,  and 
communities  to  improve  education; 

•  upgrading  teacher  skills,  student  assessments,  curriculum,  and  instruction  to  help 
schools  prepare  all  students  to  meet  challenging  standards;  and 

•  getting  educational  technology  into  schools  to  help  students  reach  high  standards. 

Activity  under  Goals  2000  is  just  beginning,  but  entire  schools  and  communities  are 
mobilizing  to  improve  the  futures  of  their  children  by  designing  coherent,  common  sense 
approaches  to  teaching  and  learning. 
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Building  New  Local  Partnerships  Among  Schools,  Parents,  Businesses,  Colleges  and 
Communities  To  Improve  Education. 

Schools  alone  cannot  improve  student  learning.    Families  are  critical  as  children's  first  and 
primary  educators  and  need  to  be  involved  in  all  aspects  of  their  education.   Businesses  offer 
real-world  learning  experiences,  leadership,  and  resources  to  improve  student  learning  and 
school  efficiency.    And  community  organizations  offer  services  to  ensure  that  students  enter 
school  buildings  ready  to  learn  and  continue  learning  after  school  hours. 

Goals  2000  encourages  schools  to  reach  out  to  the  broader  community  to  involve  parents, 
families,  businesses,  and  community  members  in  school  improvement  activities.   As  school 
planning  committees  are  using  Goals  2000  funds  to  design  and  implement  strategies  to 
improve  teaching  and  learning,  early  indications  show  broader  community  involvement  in 
schools.   Examples  from  the  states  show  how. 

•  Kansas  has  established  content  standards  that  all  children  in  the  state  are  expected  to 
reach.    To  attain  those  goals  in  Wichita,  the  schools,  higher  education,  and 
community  members  are  working  together  to  improve  staff  development  in  the 
Wichita  Public  Schools.    The  Horace  Mann,  Irving,  and  Park  Foreign  Languages 
Magnet  school  in  Wichita  is  the  site  of  a  professional  development  school  that  is 
being  run  collaboratively  by  several  members  of  the  community,  including  school 
staff,  students,  teacher  education  faculty,  preservice  education  students,  social  service 
agency  and  business  representatives,  parents,  and  neighborhood  residents.   This 
$20,000  grant  supports  efforts  to  recruit  school  staff  and  design  staff  development 
programs  that  give  teachers  the  skills  they  need  to  help  all  students  reach  the  state's 
standards  that  were  launched  with  the  state's  Quality  Performance  Accreditation 
Initiative. 

•  A  consortium  of  districts  in  northern  Iowa  is  using  a  $65,628  Goals  2000  grant  to 
collaboratively  improve  student  achievement,  engage  and  prepare  all  school  personnel 
in  school  improvement,  and  increase  family  involvement  in  learning.    The  districts 
are  pooling  their  knowledge  by  sharing  successful  strategies  and  lessons  they  have 
learned.    Each  district  is  also  going  to  its  community  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
school  improvement  plan.    Community  needs  now  drive  resource  decisions  so  that 
local,  state,  federal,  and  private  resources  can  more  effectively  support  student 
learning. 

•  North  Dakota  awarded  a  $15,340  grant  to  Walsh  and  Pembina  Counties  for 
comprehensive  school  improvement  activities.    School  staff  contacted  religious 
leaders,  business  people,  civic  leaders,  families,  and  community  members  who 
traditionally  had  not  been  involved  in  education.   They  formed  a  local  planning  panel 
made  up  of  70  citizens,  including  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  family 
members,  civic  leaders,  and  employers.   The  panel  met  intensively  for  a  year  and 
designed  a  four- year  plan  to  improve  student  learning  which  included  strategies, 
action  steps,  timelines,  and  clear  responsibilities  for  working  towards  the  National 
Education  Goals. 
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The  Community  Is  Key  at  Slidell  High  School  in  Louisiana 

Joe  Buccaran,  principal  of  Slidell  High  School  and  currently  Louisiana's  state  principal  of  the  year, 
describes  how  Goals  2000  helped  energize  his  school: 

'Goals  2000  provided  the  stimulus  for  us  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  look  deep  into  our  school  to 
find  what  we  needed  to  do.  We  asked  for  a  lot  of  community  input  for  school  improvement.  ... 
It's  remarkable  how  Goals  2000  opened  the  door  to  so  many  things.  It's  about  examining  your 
school  and  its  students  and  determining  what  needs  to  be  done. 

"First,  we  agreed  on  what  we  wanted  for  our  school  and  our  students.    Next,  we  thought  about 
what  stood  in  the  way  of  achieving  higher  standards  of  learning  and  -  as  one  student  said  -  'skills 
to  pay  the  bills.'   We  knew  one  problem  was  the  school's  isolation  from  homes  and  businesses. 
So  we  devised  an  action  plan  that  involved  parents  and  business.   We  knew  we  had  to  open  our 
doors  to  the  community,  and  now  we  have  people  beating  those  doors  down  to  get  involved.    I've 
been  in  education  for  33  years.   For  the  first  time,  we  all  wound  up  on  the  same  page." 

The  Goals  2000  committee  set  priorities  for  teaching  and  learning  and  proposed  ways  to  reach  , 
them.   Their  initiatives  include  a  partnership  with  local  employers  that  ensures  community 
involvement  and  helps  students  identify  career  goals  early  on;  ongoing,  teacher-initiated 
professional  development  to  keep  teachers'  skills  and  knowledge  up-to-date;  "Tiger  Families"  that 
foster  a  sense  of  community  by  pairing  students  with  teachers  throughout  students'  high  school 
years;  and  highlighting  the  school's  successes. 


Bringing  together  the  many  partners  that  influence  children's  learning  is  an  essential 
component  of  improving  education.    Parents,  community  members,  and  business  leaders 
bring  valuable  resources  to  teachers  and  school  staff,  often  providing  the  extra  support  that 
they  need  to  help  all  students  reach  high  academic  standards. 


Upgrading  Teacher  Preparation,  Assessments,  Curriculum,  and  Instruction  To  Help 
Schools  Prepare  All  Students  To  Meet  Challenging  Standards. 

As  standards  are  raised,  teachers  need  training  to  update  their  knowledge  base  and  utilize 
state-of-the-art  instructional  techniques.    Assessments  must  be  developed  that  accurately 
measure  student  performance  against  the  tougher  standards.    Similarly,  curricular  materials 
need  to  be  upgraded  tc  reflect  higher  expectations.    It  is  essential  that  administrators  learn 
how  to  create  a  school  environment  that  focuses  on  learning  and  fosters  effective  practices 
for  reaching  all  students. 

Most  states  and  school  districts  view  teacher  preparation,  certification,  and  ongoing 
professional  development  as  critical  for  putting  their  reform  strategies  into  action,  but  it  is 
often  difficult  to  secure  funding  for  sustained,  quality  teacher  improvement  efforts.  Hence 
most  states  are  using  much  of  their  first  year  Goals  2000  funds  for  local  teacher  preservice 
and  inservice  professional  development  activities.  Descriptions  of  some  examples  of  these 
local  effort  follow. 
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"Goals  2000  monies  provided  funding  for 
staff  development  thai  allows  me  to  make 
learning  more  meaningful  with  hands-on 
aaivities.  My  students  are  beroming  better 
'thinkers. '  Thus,  they  are  developing  self- 
confidence  and  an  enjoyment  for  learning. ' 
—  Sharon  Johnson,  Teacher,  T^xarkana,  Texas 
1995  National  Teachers'  Forum.  Washington,  DC 


In  Connecticut,  the  Region  15 
Public  Schools  put  together  a 
consortium  of  nine  school  districts 
including  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
districts  in  conjunction  with  a 
partnership  with  several  colleges, 
universities,  and  professional 
organizations.   This  consortium 
received  $23,000  to  improve  student 
performance  through  a  collaboration 

of  teachers  and  administrators  who  together  addressed  questions  around  standards, 
assessments,  and  follow-up  actions  to  improve  student  performance.    Samples  of 
students'  work  were  brought  to  the  table  for  discussion.    The  grant  supported  inter- 
school  visits  and  the  exchange  of  instructional  materials  and  assessment  strategies. 
Two  districts  in  the  consortium  now  use  electronic  mail  to  communicate  and  share 
information  within  and  across  districts.    Strong  links  were  forged  between  members 
of  the  consortium  during  the  first  year  of  the  grant.    As  one  teacher  described,  "...it 
has  contributed  to  our  standards  setting... when  we  have  the  opportunity  to  see  wHat 
other  students  are  producing,  we  see  that  our  students'  work  we  once  considered 
'best'  can  be  improved." 

Maine  has  used  Goals  2000  funds  to  develop  challenging  academic  standards.    More 
than  300  teachers  have  gathered  together  twice  in  the  last  year  to  translate  the 
standards  into  action.    A  $15,000  Goals  2000  grant  to  the  Oxford  Hills  District  is 
supporting  the  development  of  model  instructional  strategies  and  assessment 
techniques  at  its  new  Oxford  Hills  Comprehensive  High  School  (OHCHS).    At 
OHCHS,  a  combination  of  the  area's  high  schools  and  technical  scho»-ls,  faculty  are 
creating  a  new  curriculum  and  a  new  academic  environment  so  that  all  students  can 
reach  the  state's  challenging  academic  standards. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Fitchburg  Public  Schools  --  in  collaboration  with  the 
Leominster  and  Lunenburg  Public  Schools,  and  Fitchburg  State  College  ~  are  using 
$150,000  (over  three  years)  to  build  the  capacity  of  current  and  prospective  teachers 
and  administrators  to  implement  the  Massachusetts  Educational  Reform  Act  of  1993. 
A  team  of  K-12  teachers  from  all  three  districts  is  organizing  professional 
development  activities  that  support  district  education  reform  goals  related  to  the  state 
Act.   Teachers  and  administrators  are  getting  hands-on  training  in  problem  solving, 
interdisciplinary  teaching,  and  assessment  strategies  at  the  Mathematics  and  Science 
Learning  Lab  and  at  Fitchburg  State  College's  Professional  Development  Center. 
They  are  using  this  training  to  develop  a  curriculum  that  supports  the  state's  new 
curriculum  frameworks  for  math,  science,  and  technology.    Technology  workshops 
are  also  being  offered  to  parents  and  community  members. 

In  Arkansas  the  preservice  teacher  education  and  licensure  program  is  being 
completely  restructured  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Monticello.   Teacher 
education  programs  are  a  critical  part  of  preparing  teachers  to  help  all  students  reach 
the  state's  academic  standards.   A  collaboration  of  nine  partner  school  districts  in 
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southeast  Arkansas  and  the  University  received  a  $50,000  grant  to  establish 
"laboratories"  in  the  partner  schools  through  which  prospective  teachers  learn  about 
effective  teaching  from  master  teachers,  students,  and  parents.   The  University  is 
changing  its  curriculum  and  its  admissions  policies,  as  well  as  developing  an  induction 
program  as  a  result  of  this  process. 


Urban  and  Rural  Local  Reform  Initiative  Grants 

Many  urban  and  rural  communities  that  have  high  concentrations  of  poor  and/or  limited  English 
proficient  students  have  high  dropout  rates  and  low  levels  of  student  achievement.  While 
problems  in  these  schools  are  severe,  they  can  be  overcome  through  higher  expectations,  better 
instructional  oppormnit'.es,  and  greater  community  and  parent  involvement  and  collaboration  to 
address  diverse  student  needs.  To  develop  model  approaches,  five  urban  and  five  rural  districts 
received  competitive  grants  directly  from  the  Depanment  using  $2.1  million  of  first-year  Goals 
2000  national  leadership  funds.    (See  Appendix  C.) 

•  The  Chicago  Public  Schools  received  $605,903  to  help  all  students  reach  Illinois'  academic 
standards  in  the  Illinois  State  School  Quality  Initiative.   Through  this  project,  Chicago  plans  to 
have  a  minimum  of  IOC  schools  develop  and  implement  school  improvement  plans  -  with  the 
involvement  of  teacher.'^,  parents,  and  community  members  --  that  are  responsive  to  the 
educational  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  and  economically  disadvantaged  students.   Over 
the  course  of  four  years,  Chicago  intends  to:  increase  the  high  school  graduation  rate  to  80 

,-percent;  raise  the  student  daily  attendance  rate;  increase  the  percentage  of  students  meeting  or 
'exceeding  state  standards  in  core  subjects;  and  increase  the  percentage  of  graduates  employed  or 
engaged  in  advanced  training  or  higher  education  a  year  after  graduation  to  90  percent. 

•  The  Box  Elder  Public  Schools  and  the  Heart  Butte  District  #1  in  Montana  each  received  grants 
-  totalling  $84,308  and  $69,369  respectively  -  to  raise  student  achievement.   Both  districts 
mainly  serve  Native  American  students,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  limited  English  proficient 
and/or  economically  disadvantaged.    Community-wide  panels  are  developing  strategies  for 
schoolwide  reform  and  measures  to  track  progress  of  their  reform  initiatives.   They  are  also 
refocusing  their  curriculum  and  developing  various  model  assessments  tied  to  challenging 
standards  in  ten  subject  areas  to  meet  Montana's  goals  for  student  learning. 


As  these  examples  illustrate,  schools  become  more  effective  when  challenging  standards, 
curriculum,  teacher  training,  and  assessments  reinforce  one  another.    Not  only  will  teachers 
and  students  know  where  they  are  going,  but  they  will  be  given  the  vehicles  to  get  there. 
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Getting  Educational  Technology  Into  Schools  To  Improve  Teaching  and  Learning. 

Technology  is  another  important  tool  that  schools  are  utilizing  to  accelerate  learning. 
Educational  technology  provides  an  ever-expanding  horizon  of  learning  opportunities  for 
children  and  adults  alike.    It  can  be  a  powerful  mechanism  for  demonstrating  academic 
concepts,  developing  skills,  and  engaging  students  in  learning  basic  and  advanced  academic 
concepts.    Technology  can  be  used  to  raise  the  mastery  level  of  students  with  special  needs, 
such  as  those  with  disabilities  or  limited  English  proficiency.    It  can  also  be  used  to  tailor 
lessons,  thus  motivating  students  who  have  not  traditionally  enjoyed  learning  while  also 
challenging  others,  including  gifted  and  talented  students.   Furthermore,  technology  can 
increase  communication  among  teachers,  parents,  schools,  and  communities,  as  well  as 
improve  efficiency  so  that  schools  can  focus  maximum  resources  on  teaching  and  learning. 
Many  local  Goals  2000  grants  include  a  technology  component  to  help  students  reach  high 
standards. 

•  The  Gresham-Barlow  School  District  in  Oregon  is  focusing  its  $50,000  grant  on 
helping  teachers  use  technology  to  teach  students  the  high  academic  standards 
reflected  in  the  state's  Certificate  of  Initial  Mastery  (CIM)  requirements.    Each  of  the 
district's  17  schools  identified  two  teachers  new  to  using  technology  as  part  of  their 
lessons.   Faculty  at  Portland  State  University  helped  these  teachers  learn  how  to  • 
evaluate  their  teaching  strategies  within  their  own  classrooms.   Then  teachers  attended 
a  series  of  workshops  on  integrating  technology  with  instruction.    Now  they  are 
designing  at  least  one  unit  tied  to  a  CIM  proficiency  that  uses  technology  extensively. 
The  teachers  will  monitor  how  well  their  students  meet  CIM  requirements  and  modify 
their  strategies  accordingly. 

•  Schools  in  Springfield,  niinois  see  technology  as  one  tool  for  helping  students  reach 
•high  standards.    The  Springfield  School  District  186  is  using  $158,471  in  Goals  2000 

funds  to  provide  teams  from  15  schools,  each  made  up  of  four  teachers  and 
administrators,  with  six  weeks  of  intensive  training  in  Project  Lincoln,  the  district's 
own  approach  to  using  technology  throughout  the  curriculum.   Participants  spend 
approximately  half  of  their  time  working  in  school  teams  to  develop  new  curriculum 
units  that  utilize  technology  and  schoolwide  plans  to  improve  student  learning. 

•  The  West  Iron  County  Public  Schools  in  Michigan  are  using  Goals  2000  funds  to 
integrate  the  use  of  technology  into  their  lessons.   The  Computers  as  Tools  (CATS) 
professional  development  program  trains  teachers  to  cooperate  in  team  teaching  and 
thematic  instruction  and  to  actively  utilize  interactive  multimedia  and  computer- 
assisted  instruction. 
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Developing  Statewide  Strategies  to  Expand  the  Use  of  Educational  Technology 

In  the  first  year  of  Goals  2000  each  participating  state  received  a  supplementary  grant  of 
at  least  $75,000  to  develop,  as  part  of  its  overall  education  improvement  plan,  strategies 
for  the  use  of  educational  technology  in  schools.    In  some  cases  the  Goals  2000 
technology  planning  grant  has  been  a  catalyst  for  states  to  think  about  statewide 
technology  strategies  for  the  first  time;  in  others,  the  grant  helped  update  existing  plans. 

One  example  of  how  technology  has  been  incorporated  into  a  state  reform  effort  is  Utah, 
where  the  state's  Goals  2000  technology  award  was  used  to  further  implement  the  state's 
Educational  Technology  Initiative  (ETI).    A  recent  evaluation  of  the  ETI  indicates  that  it 
has  had  a  positive  impact  on  education  at  all  levels  as  it  has  become  entwined  with  the 
state's  efforts  to  raise  student  achievement  levels. 

So  far  state  plans  have  included  such  strategies  as  using  technology  as  a  tool  for  teaching 
academic  content  and  using  technology  to  make  accommodations  and  adaptations  in 
instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities.    Some  states  are  using 
technology  to  broadcast  courses,  thus  bringing  lessons  from  other  places  into  local 
classrooms.    States  are  also  developing  communication  networks  —  using  electronic  mail 
and  the  Internet  -  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  share  information,  successful 
strategies,  and  lessons  learned  from  local  and  state  programs.    In  addition,  technology  is 
an  essential  tool  for  tracking  school  progress  and  holding  schools  accountable  for  student 
achievement. 


The  many  examples  in  this  section  highlight  the  variety  of  ways  that  schools  and 
communities  are  improving  education.    Increasing  numbers  of  citizens  are  investing  their 
energy  and  resources  into  helping  all  children  learn  at  high  levels.    Given  a  focus  on  high 
standards,  strong  parent  and  community  involvement,  and  fiexibility  for  innovation,  schools 
can  make  vast  improvements.    Goals  2000  is  adding  momentum  to  such  locally  driven, 
standards-based  school  improvement  activity. 
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FLEXIBILITY  FOR  IMPROVEMENT: 
A  BETTER  FEDERAL  PARTNERSHIP  WTTH  STATES  AND  COMMUNITIES 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  Congress  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Education 
have  made  tremendous  progress  in  transforming  the  federal  relationship  with  the  states 
on  education.   It  has  changed  from  one  based  on  regulatory  compliance  to  one  based 
on  accountability  and  performance.    The  change  in  federal-state  partnerships  in 
education  has  been  more  than  with  any  other  federal  service.   These  important 
reforms,  especially  as  provided  through  the  Goals  2000  Aa,  the  School-to-Work  Act, 
and  the  Improving  America 's  Schools  Aa,  have  established  the  right  framework  for  the 
federal  government  to  support  Massachusetts  and  our  local  distrias  in  implementing 
our  state 's  Education  Reform  Act. 

-  Robert  V.  Antonucci,  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education" 

Just  as  Oregon 's  school  improvement  law  changed  the  relationship  between  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Education  and  local  school  distrias.  Goals  2000  is  changing 
the  relationship  we  have  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.   Federal  officials  do 
not  tell  us  what  to  do  but  do  offer  assistance  so  we  can  achieve  our  goals. 

—  Norma  Paulus,  Oregon  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction" 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  strongly  supports  the  central  role  of  communities  and 
states  in  education,  and  also  recognizes  the  national  interest  in  supporting  school 
improvement  across  America.    Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Department  has  worked  to 
provide  funding  and  assistance  to  states  and  local  districts  in  ways  that  maximize  flexibility 
and  minimize  paperwork.    It  is  operating  in  new  ways  that  rely  on  a  commitment  to  a  shared 
goal  -  improvements  in  teaching  and  learning  -  by  focusing  on  results,  fostering  state 
collaboration,  and  promoting  flexibility. 


A  Better  Way  of  Doing  Business. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  is  now  working  in  partnership  with  states  and  localities 
by  emphasizing  educational  results  instead  of  paperwork  and  rules.    Goals  2000  helps  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  support  and  assist  states  and  communities  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  education  for  all  students.    Hence,  no  regulations  have  been  issued  for  the 
implementation  of  Goals  2000. 

Applications  for  Goals  2000  funding  have  been  straightforward  and  simple  ~  only  4  pages  in 
the  first  year.    States  simply  describe  how  they  will  develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive 
state  improvement  plan  and  award  subgrants  to  local  districts.   The  application  review  has 
also  been  streamlined  so  that  the  review,  approval,  and  the  obligation  of  funds  generally 
takes  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the  application. 

Similarly,  the  format  and  content  of  comprehensive  state  improvement  plans  submitted  under 
Goals  2000  are  left  to  states.  Goals  2000  plans  are  state  plans  for  improving  their  education 
systems;  they  are  more  than  applications  for  federal  funding.  As  such  they  come  in  a  variety 
of  forms. 
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Recognizing  that  successful  reform  is  an  ongoing  process  and  that  states  are  at  different 
points  along  the  continuum,  the  Department  has  designed  a  review  process  for  state  plans 
that  provides  helpful  feedback  to  states  from  peers  who  have  knowledge  and  expertise  about 
education  improvement.   Guidance  for  the  review  of  plans  was  developed  with  the  input  of 
state  and  load  leaders  across  the  country.   Incorporating  the  general  plan  requirements,  the 
guidance  offers  questions  to  consider  while  examining  whether  a  given  plan  meets  three 
criteria:  1)  reasonable  promise  of  helping  all  students  reach  high  standards;  2)  widespread 
commitment  to  the  plan  throughout  the  state;  and  3)  local  flexibility  for  innovation. 
Reviewers  are  instructed  to  read  the  plan  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  states  as  the  focus. 

The  process  for  reviewing  state  plans  has  provided  a  constructive  opportunity  for  states  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  other  states  and  communities  and  receive  help.    Review  of  plans 
is  conducted  by  a  panel  of  five  peer  reviewers  from  outside  the  federal  government,  with  a 
wide  range  of  experience  and  expertise  including  teachers,  parents,  business  leaders, 
superintendents,  experts  on  teaching  students  who  are  learning  English  as  a  second  language, 
special  education  experts,  policy-makers,  state  leaders,  and  others  from  across  the  country. 
The  peer  reviewers  analyze  each  plan  and  then  visit  the  state  to  engage  in  extensive 
discussions  and  share  ideas  before  making  a  recommendation  regarding  approval.    More 
important,  these  reviewers  provide  states  with  expert  advice  on  how  to  overcome  challenges 
and  point  out  areas  that  need  additional  attention.   The  purpose  of  the  review  is  to  help 
states,  not  pick  "winners  and  losers."    States  have  consistently  observed  that  the  conversation 
with  and  input  from  the  peer  reviewers  is  a  new  and  more  effective  approach  to  partnership 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.   They  have  often  noted  the  value  added  by  the  fresh 
perspectives  of  outside  peers  who  generally  stimulate  dialogue  among  state  and  local 
stakeholders  that  continues  well  beyond  the  peer  review. 


A  New  Approach  to  Program  Management. 

Making  these  changes  has  required  new  types  of  leadership  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.   The  Goals  2000  initiative  is  not  a  program  per  se,  but  a  framework  within  which 
other  Department  programs  fit,  particularly  those  that  serve  elementary  and  secondary 
students.    Rather  than  simply  creating  a  separate  Goals  2000  program  office  or  assigning 
specific  sections  of  the  Act  to  certain  offices,  the  Secretary  established  a  Management 
Council,  composed  of  leaders  and  senior  advisers  across  the  Department.   The  interaction 
and  coordination  across  offices  from  the  outset  has  allowed  the  offices  to  work  together  as 
partners  to  better  serve  states,  localities,  and  schools.    For  instance,  collaborative  work 
across  offices  has  helped  the  Department  better  coordinate  and  integrate  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance,  including  services  provided  through  its  research  laboratories  and 
comprehensive  technical  assistance  centers. 


Increasing  Flexibility  Through  Waivers  from  Federal  Requirements. 

The  Department  also  supports  state  efforts  by  offering  waivers  from  federal  requirements  that 
may  impede  school  improvement.   The  Goals  2000  Act,  the  reauthorized  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act  all  recognize  that  states 
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and  communities  moving  forward  with  effective  reforms  geared  to  higher  academic  standards 
may  occasionally  encounter  barriers  posed  by  the  requirements  of  federal  programs.   In 
response,  these  Acts  for  the  first  time  authorize  the  Secretary  to  waive  the  majority  of 
statutory  and  regulatory  requirements  for  the  Department's  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  vocational  education  programs,  if  necessary,  to  clear  the  way  for  better 
teaching  and  learning. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  Goals  2000  waiver  authority  and  other  waiver  authorities,  the 
Department  of  Education  has  created  a  Waiver  Action  Board.   The  Waiver  Board,  which  is 
composed  of  senior  officers  from  across  the  Department,  is  charged  with  reviewing  and 
making  recommendations  on  applications  for  waivers.   The  Board  helps  to  ensure  that  waiver 
requests  across  program  areas  are  handled  in  a  consistent  and  expeditious  manner. 

The  Department  has  sent  infonnation  about  the  new  possibilities  provided  by  waivers  and 
other  new  features  in  federal  education  programs  to  all  school  districts.    It  has  also  posted 
waiver  information  on  the  Internet,  established  a  Waiver  Assistance  Line  to  aid  potential 
applicants,  and  briefed  state  and  local  officials  about  waivers  at  all  regional  and  national  - 
meetings  on  K-12  school  reform. 

Thus  far,  the  Department  has  approved  more  than  100  waivers  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  waiver  authority.   These  waivers  have  covered  requirements  of 
programs  such  as  Title  I  (the  most  common),  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  state 
grants,  the  ESEA  Charter  Schools  program,  and  the  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  program,  in  some  cases  to  carry  out  local  school  improvement  plans 
developed  under  Goals  2000. 

States,  are  eligible  for  waivers  under  the  Goals  2000  waiver  authority  after  they  have  a    - 
completed  state  improvement  plan.   To  date,  one  waiver  has  been  sought  and  approved  under 
the  Goals  2000  waiver  authority. 

•      Oregon  received  waivers  of  some  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 

Technology  Education  Act  regulations  in  August  1995  as  part  of  its  comprehensive 
school  improvement  efforts.   These  waivers  allow  consortia  of  school  districts  and' 
community  colleges,  based  on  Oregon's  workforce  development  regions,  to  receive 
federal  funds  under  Title  II-C  of  the  Perkins  Act.   The  waivers  also  enable  small 
community  colleges  to  participate  in  the  program  by  allowing  all  institutions  in  a 
consortium  to  contribute  to  the  $50,000  minimal  allotment  the  legislation  requires 
postsecondary  institutions  to  generate  in  order  for  a  consortium  to  receive  a  grant. 
The  consortium  will  use  the  Perkins  funds  to  provide  high  quality  vocational 
education  programs  to  both  high  school  and  postsecondary  students. 

With  a  growing  number  of  completed  Goals  2000  state  improvement  plans,  an  increasing 
number  of  states  will  likely  apply  for  waivers  under  the  Goals  2000  waiver  authority.   A 
Federal  Register  notice  is  published  periodically  that  lists  all  waivers  that  the  Department  has 
issued.   To  date,  no  waivers  have  been  terminated  under  any  of  the  Department's  >vaiver 
authorities. 
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Many  actual  and  potential  waiver  applicants  have  been  able  to  move  ahead  with  their  school 
reform  plans,  after  consultation  with  the  Department,  without  needing  a  waiver.   This 
underscores  the  considerable  flexibility  that  already  exists  in  the  Department's  programs,  but 
also  has  led  the  Department  to  continually  review  and  clarify  its  guidance  documents  to  make 
sure  that  program  requirements  are  made  as  clear  as  possible. 


Maximizing  Flexibility  Through  the  Ed-Flex  Demonstration  Program. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example  of  the  Department's  new  flexibility  is  the  Education 
Flexibility  Partnership  Demonstration  initiative  (Ed-Flex)  established  by  the  Goals  2000  Act. 
Under  Ed-Flex,  the  Secretary  is  able  to  delegate  to  six  state  education  agencies  the  authority 
to  waive  certain  federal  statutory  or  regulatory  requirements  for  states,  districts,  or  schools, 
in  order  to  remove  barriers  to  better  teaching  and  learning.    Under  Ed-Flex,  in  exchange  for 
agreeing  to  greater  accountability  for  results,  the  state  is  given  the  authority  to  make 
determinations  on  federal  waivers  for  itself  and  its  school  districts,  rather  than  submitting 
waiver  requests  to  the  Secretary.    On  February  17,  1995,  Oregon  was  the  first  state 
designated  to  participate  in  the  demonstration.   Five  others  were  designated  subsequently.' 

ED-Flex  Demonstration  States: 
Kansas  Oregon 

Massachusetts  Texas 

Ohio  Vermont 

Ed-Flex  states  have  an  approved  state  education  improvement  plan  under  Goals  2000.    In 
addition,  the  state  needs  to  agree  to  provide  appropriate  waivers  to  local  districts  and 
schools.   Those  seeking  waivers  agreed  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  academic  performance 
of  their  students.   Under  Ed-Flex,  a  state  may  waive  requirements  relating  to  several 
programs  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  as  well  as  certain  requirements  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (GEPA)  and  the  Education  Department  General 
Administrative  Regulations  (EDGAR)  applicable  to  the  covered  programs.    However, 
requirements  pertaining  to  health  and  safety,  civil  rights,  parental  participation  and  certain 
other  provisions  may  not  be  waived.    Moreover,  before  granting  a  waiver,  a  state  must  first 
determine  that  the  underlying  purposes  of  the  affected  program  will  continue  to  be  met. 

Of  the  participating  states,  three  (Massachusetts,  Oregon,  and  Kansas)  have  sought  and 
received  authority  only  to  waive  requirements  when  asked  by  individual  school  districts.    The 
other  states  have  the  additional  authority  to  waive  requirements  on  a  statewide  basis,  if 
necessary  to  remove  barriers  to  helping  children  learn  better.   Thus  far,  three  states  (Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  and  Oregon)  have  already  begun  approving  waivers,  and  all  participating 
states  are  making  progress  in  implementing  their  new  authority  to  waive  federal  program 
requirements. 
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CONCLUSION 

Successful  education  reform  requires  a  sustained,  long-term  commitment.    With  Goals 
2000.  we  are  out  of  the  block  and  rounding  the  first  turn,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  the  momentum  achieved  by  nearly  all  the  states  and  hundreds  of  communities. 
-  Richard  W.  Riley,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education'^ 

Throughout  the  U.S.,  states  and  communities  are  leading  the  way  to  make  higher  academic 
standards  a  reality  for  every  child.   They  are  also  developing  assessments  that  measure 
student  performance  against  their  new  standards  and  designing  accountability  systems  that 
take  student  performance  into  account.    As  demonstrated  throughout  this  report,  Goals  2000 
funds  are  providing  significant  support  for  these  efforts. 

While  challenging  standards  and  rigorous  assessments  are  developed  and  put  into  place, 
simultaneous  improvements  are  underway  in  the  areas  of  professional  development  and 
teacher  preparation  so  that  teachers  are  equipped  to  teach  to  challenging  standards.    Curricula 
and  instruction  are  being  upgraded  and  technology  brought  into  classrooms.    These  changes 
are  being  designed  and  implemented  with  the  active  involvement  of  educators,  community 
members,  business  leaders,  and  policy-makers  throughout  states  and  communities. 

While  Goals  2000  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  progress  of  school  reform  at  state  and 
local  levels,  numerous  challenges  remain.    Helping  all  districts  engage  in  comprehensive 
reform  to  bring  every  child  to  high  levels  of  academic  achievement  is  no  easy  task. 
Challenging  academic  standards  will  need  to  be  clear  and  understandable  for  all  school 
districts.    Similarly,  the  development  of  new  assessments  that  measure  the  performance  of 
every  child  against  high  standards  presents  its  own  set  of  costs  and  complexities  to 
adequately  assess  all  students,  including  those  who  may  need  testing  accommodations,  such 
as  those  with  disabilities  or  limited  English  proficiency.    States  and  districts  will  need  to 
make  better  use  of  all  of  their  resources,  including  federal  funds,  to  improve  every  school. 

The  kind  of  grassroots  education  reform  that  Goals  2000  supports  will  take  a  long-term 
commitment  and  sustained  effort.   The  purpose  of  Goals  2000  is  to  stimulate  real  action,  real 
change  and  real  involvement  in  teaching  and  learning.   It  is  not  just  a  planning  exercise, 
although  the  reform  it  envisions  is  based  on  solid  planning.   Once  state  and  local  strategies 
are  developed  they  need  to  be  implemented  so  that  each  strategy  reinforces  and  supports  the 
others.    Change  of  this  magnitude  -  in  some  80,000  public  schools  in  some  15,000  school 
districts  -  requires  sustained  commitment. 

In  order  to  succeed,  states  and  school  districts  also  need  assurance  that  federal  support  for 
their  reform  efforts  will  continue.   The  recent  National  Education  Summit  involving  the 
governors,  business  leaders,  and  the  President  gave  renewed  strength  to  calls  for  school 
improvements  that  include  challenging  academic  standards,  better  school  accountability,  and 
more  widespread  access  to  learning  tools  such  as  educational  technology.    Goals  2000  can  be 
a  source  of  support  for  this  effort  by  states  and  local  communities.   The  achievement  gains  in 
states  such  as  Maryland  and  Kentucky  show  that  sustained  comprehensive  reform  based  on 
high  academic  standards  works. 
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Despite  the  considerable  challenges  the  nation,  states,  and  communities  face  in  the  quest  to 
raise  student  achievement  and  get  our  children  on  the  right  course,  there  are  many  promising 
activities  under  way,  and  Goals  2000  is  helping  accelerate  this  progress.    Schools,  districts, 
and  states  are  using  their  funds  strategically  to  build  upon  ongoing  improvement  efforts. 
Goals  2000  promotes  the  development  and  ownership  of  standards,  assessment,  and  other 
aspects  of  education  improvement  at  the  local  and  state  levels.    It  promotes  effective 
innovations  in  a  climate  and  spirit  of  self-determination  by  those  in  the  states  and  school 
districts  with  federal  support  and  assistance.   Goals  2000  helps  ensure  that  students  complete 
school  not  only  learning  the  basics,  but  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  succeed  in 
today's  world.   Teachers,  parents,  business  leaders,  and  community  members  across  the 
country  have  made  their  expectations  clear:  every  child  needs  to  reach  higher  standards.    The 
future  of  our  democracy  and  economy  depend  on  it. 
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APPENDIX  A 
GOALS  2000  FUNDING  ALLOCATIONS 


FY  1994  FUMDIMC 


FY  1996  FUWDIWG      1996  ESTIMATES 


TOTAL  (52  STATES) 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

PUERTO  RICO 

BIA 


91,480,000 

1,601,966 

459,903 

1,362,358 

991,579 

10,524,929 

1,085,028 

960,721 

405,701 

4,026,309 

2,360,624 

417,148 

457,565 

4,142,656 

1  ,734,498 

886,746 

864,615 

1,477,200 

2,066,082 

505,866 

1,448,309 

1,881,814 

3,626,515 

1,387,624 

1,359,516 

1,691,269 

449,712 

567,422 

410,095 

0 

2,447,997 

741 ',603 

7,173,261 

2,062,239 

406,274 

3,715,308 

1,153,998 

1,046,640 

4,074,763 

442,261 

1,274,631 

426,975 

1,677,460 

7,293,999 

709,092 

406,722 

0 

1,581,128 

778,396 

1,682,771 

370,124 

476,600 

2,383,988 

536,222 


358,251,300 

5, 9*1, 766* 
1,547,345 
5,450,582 
3,650,495 

42,111,705 
4,288,514 
3,460,756 
1,291,544 

15,861,034 
8,959,402* 
1,381,641 
1,568,397* 

15,992,571 
6,557,145* 
3,219,618 
3,193,916 
5,775,274 
7,968,128 
1,647,540 
5,379,938 
6,990,859 

14,371,488 
5,377,078 
5,094,972 
6,525,935 
1,560,150* 
1,986,104* 
1,419,052 
1,290,294* 
8,792,536 
2,782,261 

27,112,295 
7,745,087 
1,340,576 

14,833,684 
4,396,613* 
4,012,392 

15,529,194 
1,480,004 
4,710,359 
1,412,549* 
6,387,802 

29,228,278 
2,587,039 
1,272,847 
6,658,924* 
6,328,974 
2,799,259 
6,582,097 
1,262,907* 
1,523,409 
9,608,968 

2,199,558 


OUTLYING  AREAS,  BIA  AND  ALASKA  NATIVES 
have  not  yet  applied  for  second  year  funding 


340,000,000 

5,681,050 
1,438,578 
5,043,051 
3,437,883 

39,246,198 
3,926,124 
3,152,404 
1,244,037 

14,726,761 
8,522,610 
1,308,835 
1,479,494 

15,064,252 
6,286,497 
3,080,623 
3,102,386 
5,554,441 
7,648,916 
1,536,773 
5,020,587 
6,248,029 

13,665,726 
5,066,607 
4,869,221 
6,137,543 
1,461,217 
1,835,986 
1,304,204 
1,233,712 
7,911,220 
2,612,568 

25,380,949 
7,286,808 
1,261,108 

14,239,564 
4,180,457 
3,803,352 

14,477,350 
1,360,881 
4,515,649 
1,311,086 
6,004,805 

27,211,732 
2,455,146 
1,226,836 
6,205,836 
6,062,349 
2,790,910 
6,325,815 
1,225,242 
1,354,425 
9,072,164 


3,400,000 
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APPENDIX  B 
COMPLETED  STATE  IMPROVEMENT  PLANS 


STATE 

PLAN  REVIEW  COMPLETED 

Colorado 

April  22,  1996 

Delaware 

October  23,  1995 

Iowa 

April  12,  1996 

Kansas 

August  22,  1995 

Kentucky 

March  13,  1995 

Maryland 

September  29,  1995 

Massachusetts 

May  16,  1995 

Michigan 

August  25,  1995 

Minnesota 

March  19,  1995 

Missouri 

Under  Review 

Nevada 

November  10,  1995 

New  Mexico 

October  3,  1995 

North  Dakota 

September  29,  1995 

Ohio 

July  18,  1995 

Oregon 

January  26,  1995 

Texas 

October  3,  1995 

Utah 

April  10,  1995 

Vermont 

September  6,  1995 

Washington 

Under  Review 

West  Virginia 

February  13,  1996 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

October  3,  1995 
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APPENDIX  C 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  REFORM  GRANTS 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

AWARD 

Urban  Reform  Grants: 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Illinois 

$605,093 

New  York  City  Community  School  District  4,  New  York 

$240,038 

Jersey  City  Public  Schools,  New  Jersey 

$200,965 

Wayne  County  Schools,  Michigan 

$171,399 

Yonkers  City  School  District,  New  York 

$325,221 

Rural  Reform  Grants: 

Box  Elder  Public  Schools,  Montana 

$69,369 

Chugach  School  District,  Anchorage,  Alaska 

$226,881 

Cobre  Consolidated  Schools,  New  Mexico 

$171,237 

Heart  Butte  Public  Schools,  Montana 

$84,308 

Todd  County  School  District,  North  Dakota 

$171,399 
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APPENDIX  D 

GOALS  2000  PARENTAL  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS 

Research  and  practice  have  shown  that  parent  involvement  in  education  is  a  critical  factor  for 
raising  student  achievement.   Title  IV  of  the  Goals  2000  Act  provides  $10  million  in  grants 
to  local  non-profit  organizations  to  work  collaboratively  with  schools  and  other  organizations 
to  increase  parental  involvement  in  their  children's  learning.    Goals  2000  has  funded  28 
Parental  Assistance  Centers  nationwide  through  a  highly  competitive  process.    Each  center 
serves  an  entire  state  or  a  region  within  a  state,  and  targets  both  urban  and  rural  areas  that 
have  large  concentrations  of  low  income,  minority,  or  limited  English  proficient  parents, 
though  services  and  information  are  offered  to  all  interested  parents. 

Parent  Assistance  Centers  ~  in  collaboration  with  schools,  school  districts,  social  service 
agencies,  and  other  nonprofit  groups  ~  are  working  to  increase  pju-ents'  knowledge  of  and 
confidence  in  child-rearing  activities,  strengthen  partnerships  between  parents  and 
professionals  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  children  from  birth  through  graduation,  .and 
enhance  the  developmental  progress  of  the  children  assisted  under  the  program.   They  have 
each  designed  their  outreach  strategies  and  services  to  emphasize  local  priorities  and 
conditions.   They  encompass  a  rich  variety  of  practices  including  parent-to-parent  training 
activities,  hotlines,  mobile  training  teams,  lending  libraries,  support  groups,  and  referral 
networks.    All  of  the  centers  also  must  provide  support  to  preschool  children  through  either 
the  Parents  As  Teachers  (PAT)  or  Home  Instruction  Program  for  Preschool  Youngsters 
(HIPPY)  programs,  both  widely  replicated,  home-based  models  that  have  proven  to  be  highly 
effective  in  helping  parents  prepare  their  children  for  school  success.    For  example: 

•  -  The  Missouri  Partnership  for  Parenting  Assistance  is  a  collaborative  effort  to  provide 

parenting  education  and  assistance  throughout  Missouri.   The  project  provides  training 
to  parents  with  children  from  birth  through  high  school.   It  also  expands  literacy 
services  to  low  income  families.    Furthermore,  the  center  is  expanding  parent  access 
to  services,  materials,  and  resources  through  statewide  dissemination  of  information 
and  policy  coordination  among  education,  social  services,  and  other  resource 
providers. 

•  The  CONNECTIONS  parent  center  in  Geneseo,  New  York,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Geneseo  Migrant  Center.   The  center's  main  goal  is  to  assist  migrant  farmworker 
parents  in  developing  the  skills  they  need  in  order  to  aid  in  their  children's 
educational  development.   To  meet  client  needs,  the  center  has  implemented  flexible 
hours  to  improve  parent  access  to  trained  staff  members.   In  addition,  the  center 
places  educators  in  migrant  camps  to  instruct  adults  in  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(ESL),  and  brings  a  computer-equipped  van  to  sites  where  parents  might  be  gathered. 

By  working  at  a  state  or  regional  level,  parent  assistance  centers  are  expanding  statewide 
information  and  support  networks  to  better  assist  parents  in  their  efforts  to  help  their  children 
learn.   The  diverse  needs  of  each  state  are  reflected  in  the  wide  variety  of  services  provided 
by  the  parental  assistance  centers. 
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APPENDIX   D(cont.) 
GOALS  2000   PARENTAL   ASSISTANCE   CENTERS 


Grantee 


State 


Grant  Amount 


Ahmium  Education,  Inc.  California 

Clayton  Foundation  Colorado 

Greater  Washington  Urban  League  DC 

Center  for  Excellence  Florida 

Albany/Dougherty  2000  Partnership  for  Education  Georgia 

Parents  and  Children  Together  Hawaii 

The  Higher  Plain,  Inc.  Iowa 

Licking  Valley  Community  Action  Program  Kentucky 

Maine  Parent  Federation,  Inc.  Maine 

Child  Care  Connection,  Inc.  Maryland 

Cambridge  Partnership  for  Public  Education  Massachusetts 

Life  Services  of  Ottowa  County,  Inc.  Michigan 

PACER  Center,  Inc.  Minnesota 

Literacy  Investment  for  Tomorrow-(LIFT)  Missouri 

Sunrise  Children's  Hospital  Foundation  Nevada 

Parent  Information  Center  New  Hampshire 

Prevent  Child  Abuse-New  Jersey  New  Jersey 

Geneseo  Migrant  Center,  Inc.  New  York 

Exceptional  Children's  Assistance  Center  North  Carolina 

Lighthouse  Youth  Services,  Inc.  Ohio 

Parents  as  Partners  in  Education  Oklahoma 

Community  Action  Southwest  Pennsylvania 

Black  Hills  Special  Services  Foundation  South  Dakota 

NashvilleREAD,  Inc.  Tennessee 

Mental  Health  Association  of  Texas  Texas 

Vermont  Family  Resource  Partnership  Vermont 

Children's  Home  Society  of  Washington  Washington 

United  Health  Group  of  Wisconsin  Wisconsin 


$339,104 
$  449,000 
$  264,712 
$495,179 
$  26S.S66 
$  389,697 
$32S,191 
$  309,546 
$  125,000 
$  470,401 
$  364,379  , 
$  209,090 
$  324,000 
$  453,472  ■ 
$  212.703 
$  289,034 
$  358,304 
$  249,952 
$  367,783 
$.388,621 
$  377,247 
$  453,013 
$  436,267 
$  199,231 
$  499,941 
$  388,576 
$  462,991 
$  468.000 
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APPENDIX  E 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT 

The  Omnibus  Consolidated  Rescissions  and  Appropriations  Act  of  1996  was  enacted  on  April 
26,  1996.    It  contained  several  amendments  to  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.   The 
significant  changes  follow. 

*  Additional  Ed-Flex  states  authorized 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant  six  additional  states,  whose  Goals  2000  plans  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  Ed-Flex  waiver  authority.   The  amendments  do  not  contain 
the  large  state/small  state  breakdown  that  governed  the  original  ED-Flex  designations. 

•  Alternative  to  Secretarial  approval  of  state  plans  created 

In  lieu  of  submitting  its  Goals  2000  state  plan,  or  major  amendments  to  the  plan,  to  the 
Secretary  for  review  and  approval,  a  state  may  instead  submit  ~ 

(1)  an  assurance  from  the  Governor  and  chief  state  school  officer  that  it  has  a  plan 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  that  is  widely  available  throughout  the 
state,  and  that  any  amendments  will  meet  these  requirements;  and 

^        (2)  benchmarks  of  improved  student  performance  and  of  progress  in  implementing  the 
plan,  and  timelines  against  which  progress  may  be  measured. 

States  that  choose  this  alternative  submission  option  are  not  required  to  submit  Goals 
2000  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary,  but  would  instead  report  annually  to  the  public  on 
the  use  of  Goals  2000  funds,  and  of  progress  in  meeting  their  benchmarks  and  timelines. 

•  Direct  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  in  nonparticipating  states  authorized 

Local  educational  agencies  in  any  state  that  was  not  participating  in  Goals  2000  as  of 
October  20,  1995  may,  with  the  state  educational  agency's  approval,  apply  directly  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  portion  of  their  state's  Goals  2000  allotment. 

*  Specific  panel  composition  requirements  eliminated 

The  specific  requirements  governing  the  composition  of  the  Goals  2000  state  panels  have 
been  eliminated.   The  amendments  merely  provide  that  state  plans  must  be  developed  by 
a  broad-based  state  panel  in  cooperation  with  the  state  educational  agency  and  the 
governor. 
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•      Permissible  use  of  Goals  2000  funds  for  technology  clarified 

The  amendments  clarify  'hat  Goals  2000  funds  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
technology  and  the  use  of  technology-enhanced  curricula  and  instruction. 


•     References  to  opportunity-to-leam  standards  or  strategies  eliminated 

References  to  opportunity-to-leam  standards  or  strategies  in  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act,  as  well  as  in  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act,  have  been  deleted. 


•     Provisions  authorizing  a  National  Education  Standards  Improvement  Council 
(^fESIO  repealed 

The  amendments  jepeaJ  the  provisions  in  Goals  2000  that  authorized  the  establishment  of 
NESIC. 


•     No  mandates  for  outcomes-based  education,  school-based  health  clinics,  or  social 
service  clarified 

The  amendments  expressly  state  that  Goals  2000  may  not  be  construed  to  require  a  state, 
'  a  local  educational  agency,  or  a  school,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Goals  2000 
\   assistance  ~ 

-  (1)  to  provide  outcomes-based  education,  or 
(2)  to  provide  school-based  health  clinics  or  social  service. 
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Tuesday,  April  16,  1996. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 
AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

WITNESSES 

JUDITH  E.  HEUMA>fN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  SPECIAL  EDU- 
CATION AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 

THOMAS  F.  HEHIR,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

KATHERINE  D.  SEELMAN,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DIS- 
ABILITY AND  REHABILITATION  RESEARCH 

FREDRIC  K.  SCHROEDER,  COMMISSIONER,  REHABILITATION  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

SALLY  H.  CHRISTENSEN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  BUDG- 
ET 

CAROL  A.  CICHOWSKI,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION, 
REHABILITATION  AND  RESEARCH  ANALYSIS,  BUDGET  SERVICE 

Mr.  Porter.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  continue  our  hearings  this  afternoon  with  the  Department  of 
Education,  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Dis- 
ability Research.  Our  witness  is  Judith  E.  Heumann,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  We're 
delighted  to  welcome  you  once  again.  It's  nice  to  see  you.  I  think 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  introduce  the  people  at  the  table  with  you 
and  then  proceed. 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Ms.  Heumann.  Thank  you.  Starting  to  my  far  right  are  Sally 
Christensen  and  Carol  Cichowski;  to  my  immediate  left  is  Tom 
Hehir,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Education  Pro- 
grams (OSEP),  to  his  left  is  Fred  Schroeder,  the  Commissioner  for 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA),  and  to  his  left  is 
Kate  Seelman,  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Disability 
and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR). 

If  I  could  just  take  a  second  to  also  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
people  in  the  audience.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  we 
have  some  students  here  from  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf. 
They  may  want  to  raise  their  hands.  And  we  also  have  a  bunch  of 
new  students  who  just  came  in  from  Liman  High  School  in  Or- 
lando, Florida.  They're  all  here  for  the  Close  Up  Program. 

BACKGROUND  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST 

It's  really  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  be  back  here  with  you  again, 
Mr.  Porter.  We're  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  requests  for  the  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices and  Disability  Research  accounts  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS). 
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In  previous  testimony,  I  stated  that  my  vision  is  that  we  will 
work  aggressively  and  collaboratively  as  an  OSERS-wide  team  to 
create  a  society  in  which  all  disabled  people  can  obtain  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  they  set  for  them- 
selves. To  move  forward,  it  is  essential  that  there  continue  to  be 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  Federal  efforts  that  provide  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  agencies  through  formula  grant  programs, 
and  that  provide  leadership  and  support  for  program  improvement 
through  competitive  grant  programs. 

As  I  have  travelled  to  schools  and  classrooms,  visited  State  and 
local  rehabilitation  programs,  and  visited  with  our  discretionary 
grantees  around  the  country,  what  I  have  heard  from  parents  and 
families,  individuals  with  disabilities,  and  organizations  is  that  our 
current  dollars  are  making  a  difference,  and  that  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  a  continued  Federal  partnership  that  assists  State  and 
local  governments  in  educating  children  and  youth  with  disabil- 
ities, and  in  providing  effective  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
that  will  lead  to  employment  and  independent  living.  This  Federal 
role  is  a  critical  one — one  that  calls  for  strengthening,  not  lessen- 
ing, our  Nation's  investment  in  the  futures  of  disabled  individuals 
within  our  society. 

We  recognize  that  the  Federal  Grovemment  alone  cannot  ensure 
that  disabled  individuals  will  achieve  meaningful  educational  and 
vocational  goals,  but  that  the  Federal  leadership  in  developing 
these  partnerships  is  critically  essential. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  REQUEST 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the  1997  request  will  help  to  con- 
tinue and  strengthen  this  partnership.  Our  Special  Education  re- 
quest includes  an  increase  of  $307.5  million  over  the  1996  tentative 
conference  level.  Our  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Re- 
search request  includes  an  increase  of  $57.5  million  over  the  ten- 
tative fiscal  year  1996  conference  level.  Both  of  these  proposed  in- 
creases will  directly  assist  State  and  local  agencies  in  providing 
needed  services  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Let  me  address  several  areas  specifically.  The  1997  proposal  for 
Special  Education  is  the  first  to  fully  reflect  the  new  directions  en- 
visioned in  the  Administration's  proposal  for  reauthorization  of  the 
Individuals  with  DisabiHties  Education  Act  (IDEA),  H.R.  1986,  and 
focuses  on  improving  educational  results  for  children  with  disabil- 
ities and  eliminating  unnecessary  administrative  burdens.  Our  pro- 
posal would  ensure  greater  accountability  for  results  by  requiring 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  establish  goals  and  indica- 
tors and  regularly  report  on  the  performance  of  students  with  dis- 
abilities. 

Our  budget  proposal  for  the  Grants  to  States  program  is  $2.6  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  12  percent  over  the  1996  tentative  conference 
level,  which  would  restore  the  Federal  contribution  to  7  percent  of 
excess  costs.  This  will  provide  $448  per  child,  compared  with  an  es- 
timated $413  in  1996,  and  would  help  States  and  districts  in  serv- 
ing an  estimated  169,000  children  over  the  1996  level.  The  request 
would  support  State  and  district  efforts  such  as  providing  the  ac- 
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commodations  to  enable  children  to  participate  in  State  and  district 
assessments. 

Our  request  for  Preschool  Grants  is  $380  million,  $19.6  million 
or  5.5  percent  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  This  will 
help  offset  the  effect  of  two  years  of  inflation  in  costs  of  services 
to  children  ages  three  to  five. 

The  Grants  to  Infants  and  Families  request  is  the  same  level  as 
1995.  Funding  continues  to  be  needed  to  help  States  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  statewide  systems. 

We  are  requesting  $254  million  for  Program  Support  and  Im- 
provement, the  same  level  provided  in  1995  for  the  Special  Purpose 
Fund  programs.  A  key  element  of  our  reauthorization  proposal  is 
the  consolidation  of  the  14  categorical  programs  into  5  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  programs  that  would  increase  the  impact  and 
relevance  of  Federal  activities. 

Through  our  Research  to  Practice  program,  we  will  develop 
meanin^ul  and  timely  information  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  need  it.  Our  request  for  State  Improvement  grants  is  intended 
to  enhance  the  ability  of  State  agencies  to  carry  out  their  own 
plans  for  program  improvement  and  to  address  critical  issues,  such 
as  shortages  of  adequately  trained  teachers.  Funding  for  Profes- 
sional Development  would  support  activities  in  which  States  are 
unlikely  to  invest,  such  as  preparing  personnel  to  work  with  chil- 
dren with  low-incidence  disabilities  such  as  blindness,  deafness, 
and  multiple  disabilities.  The  Parent  Training  and  Information  pro- 
gram would  ensure  that  parents  have  the  information  they  need  to 
help  their  disabled  children  reach  challenging  standards.  And,  fi- 
nally. Technology  Development  and  Educational  Media  funding 
would  support  the  application  of  new  technologies  for  children  with 
disabilities.  These  combined  efforts  of  strengthening  the  IDEA  and 
providing  appropriate  levels  of  Federal  assistance  will  help  to  con- 
tinue to  ensure  that  disabled  children  are  getting  the  educational 
services  to  prepare  them  for  the  world  of  work. 

REQUEST  FOR  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  account  sup- 
ports comprehensive  and  coordinated  programs  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation and  independent  living  for  disabled  individuals  through 
formula  grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  and 
a  variety  of  research,  demonstration,  training,  and  service  pro- 
grams. The  $2.5  billion  request  targets  increases  to  programs  that 
provide  direct  services  to  assist  individuals  with  disabilities  in 
achieving  employment  and  independent  living. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (VR)  State  Grants  request  is  a  2.9 
percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1996  tentative  conference 
level,  whi-^h  is  $2.5  million  more  than  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  stat- 
utory requirement  to  provide  an  increase  equal  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  $2.2  billion  request  would  assist  State  VR  agen- 
cies in  responding  to  the  increase  in  eligible  individuals  and  help 
to  offset  the  costs  of  services  to  the  most  significantly  disabled,  and 
ultimately  to  help  get  more  disabled  individuals  who  wish  to  work 
back  into  the  world  of  work. 

In  1995,  the  VR  program  provided  services  to  over  1,000,000  dis- 
abled people  and  assisted  more  than  209,000  individuals  to  achieve 
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an  employment  outcome.  The  Administration  is  committed  to  close- 
ly monitoring  outcomes  and  to  improve  program  performance  and 
is  developing  evaluation  standards  and  performance  indicators  for 
the  VR  program.  In  addition,  we  are  conducting  a  major  longitu- 
dinal study  to  examine  the  success  of  the  VR  program. 

OSERS'  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Re- 
search provides  an  important  link  between  research  and  practice  in 
the  delivery  of  services  to  individuals  with  disabilities.  Our  request 
of  $70  million  for  disability  research  would  provide  support  for  61 
research  centers,  including  12  new  centers,  and  for  other  activities 
such  as  technical  assistance  to  businesses  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  for  model  systems  for  rehabilitation  of  people  with 
traumatic  brain  injury  and  spinal  cord  injury. 

NIDRR  also  administers  the  Assistive  Technology  program  de- 
signed to  improve  the  access  of  disabled  people  to  assistive  tech- 
nology services  and  devices.  We  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $3. 1 
million  to  restore  this  program  to  the  1995  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the  President's  1997  budget  re- 
quest for  OSERS  is  a  positive  step  forward  in  fulfilling  the  Federal 
role  in  forging  partnerships  that  provide  meaningful  services  and 
opportunities  for  disabled  children  and  adults.  My  colleagues  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions  at  this  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Judith  E.  Heumann 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 


Fiscal  Year  1997  Request  for 

Special  Education  and 

Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  this  afternoon  to  present  the  1997  budget 
request  for  the  Special  Education  and  the  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research 
accounts,  which  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  (OSERS). 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  appeared  before  this  Committee.  In  my 
previous  testimony,  I  stated  that  my  vision  for  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  is  that  we  will  work  aggressively  and  collaboratively  as  an 
OSERS-wide  team  to  create  a  society  in  which  all  disabled  people  can  obtain  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  they  set  for  themselves.  I  remain 
committed  to  this  vision,  and  believe  that  the  budget  request  that  you  have  before  you  will 
help  make  that  vision  a  reality. 

We  have  worked  hard  over  the  last  three  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  in  effective  and  meaningful  ways.   But  to  move  forward,  it  is  essential  that 
there  continue  to  be  strong  bipartisan  support  for  Federal  efforts  that  provide  assistance 
to  State  and  local  agencies  through  formula  grant  programs,  and  that  provide  leadership 
and  support  for  program  improvement  through  competitive  grant  programs.  We 
recognize  that  the  Federal  Govemment  alone  cannot  ensure  that  disabled  individuals  will 
achieve  meaningful  educational  and  vocational  goals.  We  must  continue  to  build 
partnerships  with  State  and  local  educators,  parents  of  children  with  disabilities, 
vocational  rehabilitation  providers,  and  leading  researchers  in  order  to  form  a  seamless 
network  of  experience,  expertise,  and  program  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled 
individuals  in  America.  Such  partnerships  must  work  together  for  a  common  goal  of 
improving  the  lives  and  livelihoods  of  all  disabled  people  within  our  society.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  partnerships  we  have  begun  to  build.  Throughout  our  work  on 
reauthorization  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA),  we  have  talked 
with  and  listened  to  many  individuals,  organizations,  educational  institutions.  State  and 
local  officials,  and  to  you,  the  Congress,  to  ensure  that  this  landmark  legislation  is 
strengthened  through  cooperative  effort.  We  have  begun  a  strong  OSERS-wide  strategic 
planning  and  performance  measurement  process  that  will  reach  out  to  constituents  and  to 
our  partners  at  the  State  and  local  levels  to  help  us  improve  the  programs  which  we 
administer.  We  have  worked  through  our  partnerships  with  State  and  local  entities  to 
provide  information  and  technical  assistance  on  best  practices  and  model  programs  that 
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have  assisted  our  non-Federal  partners  to  improve  the  outcomes  and  efficiency  of  their 
service  programs. 

What  we  have  leamed  from  talking  with  our  constituents  and  partners  is  that  there 
is  a  clear  need  for  a  Federal  partnership  that  assists  State  and  local  govemments  in 
educating  children  and  youth  with  disabilities,  and  in  providing  effective  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  leading  to  employment  and  independent  living.  We  believe  this 
Federal  role  is  a  critical  one  -  one  that  calls  for  strengthening,  not  lessening,  our  Nation's 
investment  in  the  futures  of  the  disabled  individuals  within  our  society. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  REQUEST 

The  1997  budget  request  for  OSERS'  programs  under  the  Special  Education  and 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  accounts  will  help  millions  of  disabled 
individuals  share  in  the  American  dream.  The  Special  Education  request  includes  an 
increase  of  $307.5  million  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  This  increase  will 
help  improve  educational  results  for  children  with  disabilities  at  a  time  when  we  are 
involved  with  you,  the  Congress,  in  an  effort  to  renew  this  Nation's  commitment  to  serving 
children  with  disabilities  through  the  reauthorization  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act. 

The  request  for  the  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  account 
includes  an  increase  of  $57.5  million  above  the  1996  tentative  conference  level  to 
increase  employment  and  independent  living  opportunities  for  over  1  million  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  proposal  for  the  Office  of  Special  Education  Programs 
will  be  the  first  to  fully  reflect  the  new  directions  envisioned  in  the  Administration's 
proposal  for  reauthorization  of  IDEA  (H.R.1986),  which  is  designed  to  strengthen  its  focus 
on  improving  educational  results  for  children  with  disabilities,  and  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  administrative  burdens  and  disincentives  to  best  practices.  This  legislative 
proposal  would  build  on  21  years  of  successful  experience  in  implementing  IDEA.  Its 
development  was  guided  by  six  key  principles:  enable  students  with  disabilities  to  benefit 
from  State  and  local  education  refonn  efforts  by  aligning  IDEA  with  those  efforts;  promote 
high  expectations  for  students  with  disabilities  and  access  to  the  general  curriculum  in  the 
regular  classroom,  whenever  appropriate;  address  individual  student  needs  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment;  ensure  that  those  who  are  closest  to  students  have  the 
knowledge  and  training  they  need  to  work  effectively  with  students  and  with  each  other; 
focus  on  teaching  and  learning  to  enable  States,  districts,  and  schools  to  use  resources 
more  effectively;  and  strengthen  eariy  intervention  to  help  ensure  that  every  child  starts 
school  ready  to  leam. 

Our  proposal  would  ensure  greater  accountability  for  results.  For  the  first  time, 
State  educational  agencies  would  be  required  to  establish  goals  and  indicators  and 
regulariy  report  on  the  performance  of  students  with  disabilities. 

Grants  to  States 

We  are  requesting  $2.6  billion  for  the  Grants  to  States  program,  an  increase  of 
12  percent  or  $279  million  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level  and  $280  million  over 
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fiscal  year  1995.  This  would  restore  the  Federal  contribution  to  7  percent  of  excess  costs 
based  on  our  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  that  would  be  sen/ed  in  1997.  This 
request  will  provide  $448  per  child,  compared  with  an  estimated  $413  in  1996,  and  will 
assist  States  and  districts  in  serving  an  estimated  169,000  children  over  the  1996  level. 
The  request  would  provide  significant  support  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  that 
could  be  used  to  address  critical  issues  in  improving  results  for  children  with  disabilities, 
such  as  providing  these  children  with  the  accommodations  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
participate  in  State  and  district-wide  assessments,  and  developing  alternate  tests  for 
those  who  cannot  participate  in  the  general  assessments. 

Preschool  Grants 

Additionally,  $380  million  is  requested  for  the  Preschool  Grants  program,  an 
increase  of  approximately  $20  million  or  5.5  percent  over  the  1996  tentative  conference 
level  and  the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation.  This  increase  will  help  offset  the  effect  of 

2  years  of  inflation  in  the  costs  of  providing  special  education  services  to  children  ages 

3  through  5.  These  funds  are  in  addition  to  funds  provided  under  the  Grants  to  States 
program. 

Grants  for  Infants  and  Families 

The  request  includes  $316  million  for  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program, 
the  same  level  as  the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation.  These  funds  help  States  support 
comprehensive,  coordinated  systems  of  early-intervention  services  for  infants  and 
toddlers  from  birth  through  age  two  and  their  families.   Funding  continues  to  be  needed  to 
help  States  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  statewide  systems,  provide  critical  services  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  available,  and  encourage  States  to  expand  services  to  more 
children. 

Program  Support  and  Improvement 

For  Program  Support  and  Improvement,  $254  million  is  requested,  the  same  level 
provided  in  1995  for  the  current  Special  Purpose  Fund  programs.  The  request  is  based 
on  our  reauthorization  proposal  to  consolidate  the  14  categorical  programs  into 
5  comprehensive  and  coordinated  programs  that  would  increase  the  impact  and 
relevance  of  the  Federal  activities  in  relation  to  the  key  challenges  that  classrooms, 
schools,  and  States  face  in  implementing  Part  B. 

Through  our  Research  to  Practice  program,  we  will  concentrate  on  developing 
meaningful  and  timely  information  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  need  it- 
States,  school  districts,  educators,  and  parents-to  improve  results  for  children  with 
disabilities.  We  would  support  the  kinds  of  activities  carried  out  under  ten  of  the  existing 
programs,  including  research,  demonstrations,  technical  assistance,  and  dissemination. 
By  providing  States  with  flexible  resources,  our  request  for  State  Improvement  grants  is 
intended  to  enhance  the  ability  of  State  agencies  to  carry  out  their  own  plans  for  program 
improvement  and  to  address  critical  compliance  issues,  such  as  shortages  of  adequately 
trained  teachers.   Funding  for  Professional  Development  would  enable  us  to  support 
activities  in  which  States  are  unlikely  to  invest,  such  as  preparing  personnel  to  work  with 
children  with  low-incidence  disabilities  such  as  blindness.  The  Parent  Training  and 
Information  program  would  ensure  that  parents  have  the  information  they  need  to  help 
their  children  with  disabilities  reach  challenging  standards.  Finally,  Tecfinology 
Development  and  Educational  Media  funding  would  support  the  application  of  new 
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technologies  for  children  with  disabilities  and  other  activities  earned  out  under  the  two 
existing  technology  and  media  programs  such  as  captioning  of  television  programs  and 
films. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  account  supports 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  independent 
living  for  individuals  with  disabilities  through  formula  grants  to  States  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  and  a  variety  of  research,  demonstration,  training,  and  service 
programs.  The  $2.5  billion  request  for  this  account  targets  increases  to  programs  that 
provide  direct  services  to  assist  individuals  with  disabilities  in  obtaining  employment  and 
pursuing  independent  living  goals. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants 

For  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants  program,  the  Administration  requests 
a  $61.7  million  or  2.9  percent  increase  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The 
request  is  $2.5  million  more  than  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  statutory  requirement  to  provide 
an  increase  in  funding  at  least  equal  to  the  percentage  change  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  Urban  Consumers.  The  $2.2  billion  request  would  assist  State  VR  agencies  to 
respond  to  the  increase  in  eligible  individuals  in  the  VR  system  and  to  offset  the 
increased  costs  of  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  a  more  significantly 
disabled  population. 

In  1995,  the  VR  program  provided  services  to  over  1  million  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  assisted  more  than  209,000  individuals  to  achieve  an  employment 
outcome.  The  Rehabilitation  Act  requires  a  State  VR  agency  to  implement  an  order  of 
selection  if  it  cannot  serve  all  eligible  individuals  and  first  serve  those  individuals  with  the 
most  severe  disabilities.  In  1996,  52  percent  of  State  VR  agencies  are  operating  under 
an  order  of  selection  compared  to  30  percent  in  1993. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  closely  monitoring  program  outcomes  to 
improve  program  performance  and  is  in  the  process  of  developing  evaluation  standards 
and  performance  indicators  for  the  VR  program.   In  addition,  we  are  conducting  a  major 
longitudinal  study  to  examine  the  success  of  the  VR  program  in  assisting  individuals  with 
disabilities  to  achieve  sustainable  improvement  in  employment,  earnings,  and 
independence.  Initial  results  of  the  study  will  be  available  late  Spring  1996,  in  time  to 
influence  discussion  of  the  1998  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Program  Improvement  Activities 

$2.4  million,  an  increase  of  $1.4  million  over  the  1996  amount  for  technical 
assistance,  is  requested  for  Program  Improvement  activities.  These  funds  would  help 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  by  promoting  broad-based  planning  and 
coordination,  improved  accountability,  and  by  enhancing  the  Department's  ability  to 
address  critical  areas  of  national  significance. 

Increases  for  Other  Rehabilitation  and  Independent  Living  Service  Programs 

Increases  are  proposed  for  the  Client  Assistance,  Protection  and  Advocacy  of 
Individual  Rights,  Migratory  Workers,  Centers  for  Independent  Living  and  Independent 
Living  Services  for  Older  Blind  Individuals  programs,  as  well  as  the  Helen  Keller  National 
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Center  to  expand  services  or  to  meet  rising  costs  associated  with  the  provision  of 
services  to  people  with  disabilities. 

Decrease  for  Special  Demonstration  Programs 

The  Department  is  proposing  a  reduction  of  $5  million  for  the  Special 
Demonstration  Programs  in  order  to  redirect  funds  to  higher  priority  direct-service 
programs  such  as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants  program. 

National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR) 

The  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  provides  an 
important  link  between  research  and  practice  in  the  delivery  of  services  to  individuals  with 
disabilities.   NIDRR  supports  research,  training,  and  dissemination  of  information  directed 
at  facilitating  the  effective  implementation  of  all  titles  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  The 
$70  million  request  for  NIDRR  maintains  funding  at  the  1996  tentative  conference  level 
and  would  provide  support  for  61  research  centers,  including  12  new  centers,  as  well  as 
other  activities  such  as  technical  assistance  to  businesses  and  State  and  local 
governments  to  facilitate  implementation  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act,  and 
model  systems  for  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  spinal  cord  injury  and  traumatic  brain 
injury  that  develop  interventions  from  the  point  of  injury  through  return  to  the  community. 

NIDRR  also  administers  the  Assistive  Technology  program  and  requests  an 
increase  of  $3.1  million  to  restore  this  program  to  its  fiscal  year  1995  level.  This  program 
is  designed  to  improve  the  access  of  individuals  with  disabilities  to  assistive  technology 
services  and  devices. 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  remaining  programs  in  thie  account  at  the 

1996  tentative  conference  level;  a  level  sufficient  to  support  activities  in  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  believe  that  the  President's 

1997  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  is  a 
positive  step  forward  in  fulfilling  the  Federal  role  in  forging  partnerships  that  provide 
meaningful  services  and  opportunities  to  individuals  with  disabilities. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Porter,  Ms.  Heumann,  my  staff  has  prepared  lots  of  tough 
questions  for  you. 
Ms.  Heumann.  We're  ready. 

IMPACT  OF  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

Mr.  Porter.  I  know  that  you're  ready  for  them  all.  Last  year  we 
discussed  a  GAO  report  on  vocational  rehabilitation  indicating  the 
relatively  small  amounts  of  money  spent  on  each  participant  and 
the  apparent  short-term  impact  of  participant's  training.  In  your 
response,  you  were  concerned  by  the  fact  that  the  study  focused  on 
a  group  of  disabled  individuals  from  the  1970s  and  projected  their 
earnings  gains  forward  from  that  point.  You  indicated  that  there 
were  longitudinal  studies  underway  that  would  give  better  data  on 
the  impact  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Can  you  fill  us  in  on  the 
progress  of  that  study  and  any  findings  of  significance  that  might 
help  us  evaluate  the  funding  of  this  program? 

Ms.  Heumann.  I'll  ask  Commissioner  Schroeder  to  respond. 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  study  to  which 
you  refer,  that  is  being  conducted  by  the  National  Center  on  Health 
Statistics,  has  not  yet  been  completed.  However,  we  have  worked 
closely  with  them  to  make  sure  that  the  information  that  is  yielded 
will  give  us  a  picture  of  whether  in  fact  particular  groups,  includ- 
ing older  individuals,  are  being  underserved.  The  data  that  was 
used  in  the  GAO  Report  could  suggest  an  under-representation  or, 
conversely,  it  could  represent  a  finding  of  an  over-representation  of 
another  group.  That  is  something  that  we  continue  to  be  concerned 
about.  At  this  point,  however,  we  do  not  yet  have  the  data  to  be 
able  to  address  that  question  definitively. 

Mr.  Porter.  And  when  do  you  expect  to  have  it? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Apparently  the  findings  are  still  some  time  off, 
probably  another  year  and  a  half  to  two  years. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  DISABILITIES 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you.  In  a  recent  Urban  Institute  book  "Serv- 
ing Children  With  Disabilities,"  the  authors  indicate  that  they  dis- 
covered that  programs  for  disabled  children  evolve  and  change  in 
a  piecemeal  fashion  and  that  "few  professionals  had  access  to 
sources  that  provided  a  system-wide  multi-program  perspective." 
They  identified  eight  programs  serving  disabled  children  with  Fed- 
eral spending  of  over  $10  billion  and  State  and  local  expenditures 
of  almost  $34  billion.  Since  budget  formulation  places  an  individual 
program,  in  this  case  Special  Education,  in  the  context  of  overall 
spending,  I  wonder  if  we  know  what  is  the  overall  Federal  spend- 
ing for  disabled  children? 

Mr.  Hehir.  For  1997,  the  overall  spending  level  for  disabled  chil- 
dren under  the  IDEA  would  be  approximately  $3.6  billion,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  And  how  did  you  employ  this  overall  figure  in  cal- 
culating the  amounts  you  are  requesting  for  Special  Education? 

Mr.  Hehir.  That  is  the  request. 

Mr.  Porter.  When  I  was  talking  about  the  overall  spending. 

Mr.  Hehir.  State  and  local? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hehir.  The  best  information  that  we  have  available  to  us  is 
that  the  combined  State,  local,  and  Federal  contribution  combined 
is  approximately  $33  billion,  sir. 

PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

Ms.  Heumann.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  of  the  issues  you  are  trying 
to  get  at  is  how  we  are  trying  to  more  effectively  coordinate  Special 
Education  dollars  with  dollars  from  other  systems,  in  the  reauthor- 
ization proposal  that  we  have  been  working  on,  one  of  the  areas 
that  we  have  focused  on  is  the  issue  of  coordinated  services.  Medic- 
aid, obviously,  would  be  another  large  source  of  funding  that  the 
States  utilize,  along  with  other  Federal  and  State  dollars.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  an  obligation  for  all  programs  to  link  dollars  to  the 
needs  of  disabled  students  and  that  there  has  not  yet  been  effective 
enough  coordination.  Therefore,  we  have  focused  the  reauthoriza- 
tion efforts  on  strengthening  that  requirement  so  that  other  enti- 
ties would,  in  fact,  pay  their  fair  share. 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  you  got  at  the  answer  better  than  I  got  at  the 
question.  So,  yes,  SSI,  Medicaid,  Special  Education,  Part  H,  early 
intervention  services,  children  with  special  health  care  needs,  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded,  mental  health  programs.  Head 
Start,  and  the  like. 

Ms.  Heumann.  One  of  the  purposes  of  our  Part  H  program,  Mr. 
Porter,  which  is  the  birth  through  age  2  program,  is  to  actually 
provide  what  we  would  call  the  glue  to  help  ensure  that  all  pro- 
grams that  can  provide  appropriate  support  for  disabled  children 
are,  in  fact,  utilized.  We  have  found,  and  our  evaluations  of  Part 
H  have  shown  that,  in  fact,  many  of  these  programs  are  quite  effec- 
tive. States  are  indicating  themselves  that,  in  the  case  of  Part  H, 
the  program  is  effective  and  is  resulting  in  fewer  dollars  having  to 
be  spent  down  the  road  as  children  are  getting  older.  We  could  pro- 
vide you  with  some  of  that  data  if  you  would  like. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  GRANTS  FOR  INFANTS  AND  FAMILIES  PROGRAM 

Program  data  related  to  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program,  authorized  by 
Part  H  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilitites  Education  Act,  indicate  that  early  intervention 
services  help  eliminate  or  reduce  complications  related  to  disabilitiy  and  improve 
outcomes  and  reduce  the  intensity  of  or  eliminate  the  need  for  special  education 
services  when  young  children  who  receive  early  intervention  services  are  ready  to  enter 
school.  The  National  Early  Childhood  Technical  Assistance  System  funded  under  the 
Early  Childhood  program  has  compiled  findings  from  studies  and  evaluations  conducted 
by  the  States.  Examples  of  findings,  include: 

•  Florida's  Infant  Health  and  Development  Program  conducted  a  3-year  study  of 
early  intervention  services  and  health/medical  follow-up  to  babies  with  low  birth 
weight  from  hospital  discharge  until  age  three.  The  study  found  that  special 
education  was  subsequently  needed  for  9  percent  of  the  group  who  received 
comprehensive  early  intervention  services  as  compared  to  25  percent  for  the 
group  that  only  received  health/medical  follow-up.  In  addition,  children  receiving 
early  intervention  services  demonstrated  significantly  fewer  behavior  problems 
and  a  higher  IQ  (an  average  of  13  points  higher)  than  those  who  received  only 
health/medical  follow-up.  Florida  projects  a  20-year  cost  savings  of  $20,887  per 
child. 

•  Massachusetts  reviewed  exit  data  for  1992,  which  indicated  that  828  of  9,830 
children,  or  8.4  percent  of  the  children  enrolled  for  early  intervention  services 
who  had  severe  developmental  delays  in  at  least  one  area  were  discharged  from 
services  at  or  before  the  age  of  three  with  either  a  reduced  need  (153  children) 
or  no  further  need  for  preschool  special  services  (675  children;.  The  State 
estimated  that  it  would  save  $2,705  per  child  each  year  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  early  intervention  services. 

Montana  reported  saving  $2  for  every  $1  spent  on  early  intervention  by  the  time 
the  child  is  age  7.  Montana  also  reports  that  approximately  36  percent  of  the 
children  served  by  Part  H  go  on  to  regular  education  services  without  special 
education  or  related  services  (tracked  up  to  the  second  grade). 

•  North  Carolina  reports  a  reduced  need  for  more  costly  institutional  or  group 
home  services.  A  10-year  study  of  1,000  children  showed  that  children  receiving 
early  intervention  services  were  only  half  as  likely  to  be  referred  for  group  home 
services  as  they  grew  older. 

•  Texas  reports  20  percent  of  children  receiving  early  intervention  services  do  not 
need  to  be  referred  for  special  education 

•  Utah  collected  exit  data  from  56  percent  of  Its  early  intervention  programs  that 
showed  that  28  percent  of  the  children  exiting  between  January  through 
November  of  1994  did  not  require  preschool  special  education  services. 
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The  following  examples  of  State  data  indicate  that  the  Part  H  program  has  been 
effective  in  getting  States  to  implement  comprehensive,  coordinated  systems  of  early 
intervention  services. 

In  Arizona,  implementation  of  Part  H  resulted  in  an  interagency  agreement 
among  5  agencies  to  facilitate  implementation,  including  development  of  an 
application  for  early  childhood  services  which  all  participating  agencies  agreed  to 
accept  in  place  of  their  own  application  forms,  establishment  of  "intehm  service 
coordinators"  for  newly  referred  families  to  assist  them  in  the  process  of 
evaluation  and  eligibility  determination,  and  establishment  of  regional  offices 
which  serve  as  single  points  of  contact  for  families  and  referral  sources. 

•  In  1982,  Texas  agencies  provided  early  intervention  in  only  150  of  254  counties. 
Since  1991,  families  in  all  counties  have  access  to  early  intervention.   In 
response  to  a  confidential  survey,  96.3  percent  of  Texas  parents  participating  in 
the  Early  Childhood  Intervention  program  responded  that  they  felt  like  an  active 
part  of  the  team  serving  their  child.  The  survey  also  found  that  97  percent  of  the 
respondents  believed  that  the  system  included  the  services  that  were  important 
to  the  family,  and  92.3  percent  found  that  the  program  met  their  child's  needs. 

•  Montana  has  made  early  intervention  services  available  for  20  years.  However, 
the  Part  H  system  is  responsible  for  fostering  the  growrth  of  a  competency-based 
system  to  credential  direct  service  providers  of  early  intervention  services  in  the 
State.  Montana  sees  the  certification  system  as  one  measure  of  quality  control 
that  developed  as  a  direct  result  of  participation  in  Part  H. 

West  Virginia  used  an  interagency  approach  fostered  by  its  Part  H  system  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  personnel  development  including  the 
Department  of  Education,  Head  Start,  Child  Care,  Developmental  Disabilities, 
the  Governor's  Cabinet  for  Children  and  Families,  and  various  colleges  and 
universities.  Part  H  funds  were  used  to  develop  the  structure  for  this  system. 
Other  agencies  then  provided  the  funds  and  resources  to  expand  the  system. 

•  Utah  credits  the  15  local  and  regional  interagency  coordinating  councils  created 
because  of  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program  with  creating  a  seamless 
system  of  services  for  eligible  children  birth  through  age  5. 

The  Eariy  Childhood  Research  Institute  is  conducting  an  ongoing  project  to  study 
utilization  of  eariy  intervention  services  by  infants  and  toddlers  and  their  families.  One 
important  finding  of  the  research  thus  far  is  that  the  mean  age  at  referral  was  10  months 
and  average  age  at  program  entry  was  12  months.  Previously  collected  data  indicated 
that  the  average  age  of  children  at  referral  was  18  months.  These  data  indicate  that 
children  are  being  identified  at  a  much  eariier  age  than  during  the  eariy  implementation 
stage  of  the  Part  H  program.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Department  awarded  a  contract  for 
a  project  to  design  and  conduct  a  longitudinal  study  of  infants  and  toddlers  served  under 
Part  H.  The  study  will  assess  the  effects  of  the  program  over  a  5-year  period,  including 
an  evaluation  of  the  Part  H  program's  impact  on  children,  families,  and  service 
providers. 
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SERVICE  COORDINATION 

Mr.  Porter.  The  study  also  noted  that  they  could  not  develop  an 
unduplicated  count  of  the  total  number  of  children  receiving  serv- 
ices, and  they  assumed  that  many  children  were  receiving  services 
from  more  than  one  program.  Do  we  know  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren served  and  whether  the  children  are  served  by  more  than  one 
program  receiving  compatible  services  or  duplicative  services? 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  would  assume  that  many  children  are  receiving 
supports  from  other  programs.  If  the  coordinated  services,  in  fact, 
were  working  appropriately,  we  wouldn't  want  the  IDEA  dollars  to 
be  the  only  dollars.  We  would  want  them  to  be  able  to  have  access 
to  other  Federal  and  State  dollars  so  that  the  school  district  wasn't 
bearing  the  entire  burden  of  the  costs.  We  have  an  unduplicated 
count  of  the  number  of  disabled  children  who  are  identified  as 
using  IDEA  special  education  services,  and  that's  approximately 
5,600,000  children  in  fiscal  year  1996,  with  an  anticipated  increase, 
as  I  indicated  in  the  statement.  We  don't  have  a  duplicate  count, 
but  you  would  in  fact  want  those  children  to  be  receiving  services 
from  more  than  one  source. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  point  here  is  to  try  to  avoid  duplication,  how- 
ever. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Right. 

Mr.  Hehir.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a  significant  issue 
not  just  for  people  who  provide  services,  but  also  for  parents.  Of- 
tentimes, parents  have  to  go  to  different  agencies  and  get  different 
pieces  of  services.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  proposed  in  the 
reauthorization  of  IDEA,  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  drafts 
we've  seen  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  is  a  greater  articula- 
tion of  interagency  responsibility.  There  needs  to  be  clear  agree- 
ments between  the  agencies  that  serve  disabled  children  at  the 
3tate  level  so  that  parents  and  school  districts  know  who  is  respon- 
sible for  what  and  things  are  better  coordinated.  There  is  a  need 
to  coordinate  the  services  of  all  agencies  to  make  sure  we  have 
more  efficient  and  effective  services  for  kids.  We  hope  that  those 
proposals  are  accepted  by  Congress  as  we  move  forward  with  reau- 
thorization. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Can  I  also  say  that  I  think  a  good  individualized 
educational  plan  (lEP),  which  is  the  document  that  is  developed 
each  year  for  the  child  with  disabilities,  should  in  fact  help  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  duplication.  The  lEP  team  has  the  clearest  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  child's  needs  are  and  who  is  going  to  have 
responsibility  for  meeting  them.  The  fact  that  the  parent  is  in- 
volved in  the  lEP  process  also  should  result  in  less  duplication. 

grants  to  states  and  preschool  grants  formulas 

Mr.  Porter.  Your  budget  request  for  Grants  to  the  States  and 
Preschool  Grants  includes  an  indication  that  you  will  be  seeking  a 
change  in  the  distribution  formula.  Currently,  as  I  understand  it, 
funds  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  with 
disabilities  to  whom  the  State  provides  a  free  appropriate  public 
education.  Again  as  I  understand  it,  you  would  allocate  the  in- 
crease, if  any,  over  fiscal  year  1995  funding  by  a  different  formula. 
Could  you  discuss  this  change  and  indicate  why  such  a  formula 
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change  is  good  policy?  In  addition,  if  it  is  such  good  policy,  why  not 
allocate  more  of  the  funding  by  the  new  formula  rather  than  main- 
tain the  fiscal  year  1995  hold  harmless? 

Mr.  Hehir.  We  have  proposed  that  we  move  from  a  child  count 
formula  to  a  census  formula  within  our  proposal  for  reauthoriza- 
tion. We  have  done  that  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  One,  we  think  it's 
important,  given  that  we  are  concerned  at  times  with  over-identi- 
fication of  kids,  that  we  do  not  have  incentives  for  over  identifica- 
tion in  the  Federal  formula.  We  also  have  found  that  for  many 
kids,  if  they  receive  good  early  intervention  services,  particularly  in 
kindergarten,  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  if  they're  having  trou- 
ble in  reading  or  they're  having  trouble  with  behavior,  they  don't 
need  to  be  identified  as  disabled  later  on.  States  that  have  done 
that  and  local  school  districts  that  have  done  that  successfully  are 
penalized  under  a  child  count  formula.  That  is  why  we  have  made 
the  proposal  to  change  the  formula.  We  have  recommended  that  it 
be  implemented  in  a  gradual  fashion  because  we  feel  that  it  might 
be  too  disruptive  to  go  forward  in  a  more  precipitous  fashion. 

Mr.  Porter.  And  that's  why  you  have  the  hold  harmless  in 
there? 

Mr.  Hehir.  That's  correct. 

DISCRETIONARY  PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Discretionary  programs  this  account  contains  many 
small  research  and  demonstration  programs  that  are  often  referred 
to  as  "discretionary"  programs.  As  you  know,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years.  Can  you  point 
to  any  programs  proposed  in  your  budget  or  that  are  being  adopted 
nationally  that  were  identified  and  developed  in  these  discretionary 
programs  and  then  transferred  to  broader  State  grants,  private,  or 
other  sources  of  education  for  disabled  students? 

Mr.  Hehir.  Our  proposal  seeks  a  consolidation  of  our  discre- 
tionary programs  from  14  to  5.  We  believe  that  we  need  more  gen- 
eral authorities  to  deal  with  research  across  disability  areas  and 
across  ages.  There  have  been  many  things  that  have  been  funded 
under  IDEA  that  have  been  incorporated  either  by  school  districts 
and  at  times,  even  private  companies  that  we  can  point  to.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  developed  a  tremendous  amount  of  technology 
under  the  IDEA  that  is  used  by  children  with  disabilities  and 
adults  with  disabilities  today  that  are  now  a  part  of  the  technology 
that  is  distributed  by  private  companies  that  was  developed  under 
IDEA.  An  example  of  that  is  talking  books  for  the  blind,  what's 
called  the  Kurzweil  reading  machine.  The  original  technology  was 
developed  under  IDEA.  We've  developed  software  for  various  appli- 
cations of  existing  educational  technology  for  kids  who  have  vision 
impairments  and  kids  who  have  hearing  impairments.  Our  goal  is 
to  have  those  new  technologies  absorbed  by  the  market  and  distrib- 
uted to  schools  like  all  other  technology  would  be. 

Mr.  Porter.  In  your  Program  Support  and  Improvement  Re- 
search to  Practice  consolidation,  you  include  early  intervention  and 
early  childhood  services.  This  activity  currently  exists  as  one  of  the 
smaller  discretionary  programs.  Can  you  provide  specific  examples 
of  activities  that  are  carried  out  in  the  smaller  discretionary  pro- 
gram that  cannot  by  statute  be  carried  out  in  the  Grants  for  In- 
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fants  and  Families  or  the  Preschool  Grants  programs?  And  you 
might  want  to  do  this  for  the  record.  Can  you  identify  specific  pro- 
grams or  techniques  that  are  now  in  wide  use  that  were  developed 
in  the  Early  Childhood  program? 
[The  information  follows:] 

Early  Childhood  Education 

The  Preschool  Grants  and  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  programs  are  formula 
grants  to  States,  primarily  for  direct  services  and  agency  coordination  activities. 
While  States  may  use  20  percent  of  their  Preschool  Grant  funds  for  State  level  ac- 
tivities, it  would  be  ineffective  and  duplicative  for  each  State  to  attempt  to  conduct 
research  and  demonstration  activities  in  the  same  areas.  The  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation program  support  research,  development,  outreach,  technical  assistance,  and 
training  activities  that  together  constitute  a  systematic  approach  for  improving 
services  for  young  children  with  disabilities.  Research  projects  develop  new  knowl- 
edge that  has  the  potential  for  improving  interventions  used  with  young  children 
with  disabilities.  This  knowledge  is  tested  and  transformed  into  actual  use  through 
demonstration  projects.  Interventions  that  are  proven  to  be  effective  are  incor- 
porated into  outreach  projects  that  provide  hands-on  assistance  in  implementing 
model  practices.  For  example,  the  Early  Childhood  Education  program  is  currently 
supporting  research  institutes  on  interventions  for  children  with  disabilities  pre- 
natally  exposed  to  illicit  drugs  or  alcohol  and  on  family-focused  services  for  the  early 
elementary  grades.  States  could  not  easily  make  the  investment  that  is  required  or 
manage  a  competitive  grants  process  on  the  scale  that  is  needed  to  carry  out  such 
projects  of  national  significance.  The  Department's  reauthorization  proposal  would 
allow  us  to  continue  to  conduct  these  types  of  activities  and  to  conduct  them  more 
effectively  by  coordinating  activities  across  disability  categories  and  age  levels. 

Mr.  Hehir.  There  are  existing  activities  that  we  engage  in  with 
our  discretionary  programs  that  we  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
carry  out  under  our  reauthorization  proposal,  such  as  many  of  the 
programs  we've  developed  in  the  Early  Childhood  program.  What 
we're  seeking  with  that  reauthorization,  however,  is  to  make  sure 
that  we're  able  to  address  all  disability  areas  at  all  age  levels. 
Some  of  our  current  discretionary  programs  are  restricted  by  cat- 
egory of  disability  or  age  level.  Early  Childhood  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  a  program  that  we  feel  very  strongly  about.  The  Early 
Childhood  discretionary  program  has  greatly  impacted  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  Preschool  program,  and  we  have  seen  a  signifi- 
cant expansion  of  preschool  activities  for  kids  with  disabilities. 
That  program  goes  across  disability  areas.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
same  thing  at  the  elementary  school  level  and  the  same  thing  at 
the  high  school  level  through  our  Research  to  Practice  request. 

Ms.  Heumann.  We  also  have  a  program  called  the  National 
Early  Childhood  Technical  Assistance  System  (NECTAS),  which 
you  may  have  heard  about.  If  you  haven't,  you  should  get  to  know 
it.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  our  more  successful  projects  which  does 
work  in  the  area  of  early  childhood.  It  works  with  families  and  chil- 
dren and  provides  professional  development  and  is  really  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  best  model  programs. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you.  I'm  going  to  stop  here  and  call  on  Mr. 
Hoyer.  I've  taken  more  time  than  I  intended.  Mr.  Hoyer? 

SALUTATIONS 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Well,  I  was  interested.  I  apologize  for  being  late.  I 
want  to  welcome  Secretary  Heumann  who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine 
and  who  is  a  real  leader  in  this  Nation  on  behalf  of  those  with  dis- 
abilities. She  was  a  critical  component,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  ADA.  She  was  a  terrific  advocate  and  lobbyist  and 
encourager  and  spirit-uplifter. 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  followed  your  lead. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Well,  you  were  terrific.  I  think  this  is  the  first  time 
this  year  I've  been  in  the  committee  room  when  Secretary 
Christensen  was  back,  and  technically  that  may  not  be  her 
title 

[Laughter.] 

Ms.  Heumann.  She  deserves  it.  She's  been  here  awhile,  right? 

Mr.  HOYER.  She's  been  here  ever  since  I've  been  here.  We've  gone 
through  this  together  and  she  maintains  her  equanimity  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  settings.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Christensen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  HOYER.  And  Carol,  it's  good  to  see  you  here  as  well. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  LITIGATION  AND  MEDIATION 

First  of  all,  I've  got  a  couple  of  questions  here  I  want  to  ask. 
We've  been  talking,  as  I'm  reading  your  testimony,  about  IDEA.  As 
we  all  know,  it  is  pretty  controversial  and  school  boards  all  over 
the  country  are  contacting  Members.  I  don't  know  whether  you've 
had  some  discussions  about  this,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
views.  I  know  the  administration  is  looking  at  this  in  terms  of  how, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  can  ensure  access  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  try  to  diminish  the  angst  of  school  boards.  School  boards  come 
to  me  and  point  out  that  their  legal  bills  are  skyrocketing,  and 
then  I  talk  to  parents/advocates  who  say  there  may  be  two  or  three 
unreasonable  people  in  any  operation,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  litigation  is  not  what  this  is  all  about. 

Can  you  comment  on  where  we  are  on  this  controversy  because 
it  adds  a  lot  of  bucks,  not  necessarily  for  us,  but  school  boards 
across  the  country  are  alleging  it  is  a  lot  of  bucks  for  them  in  try- 
ing to  work  IDEA  and  make  it  work.  All  the  school  boards  in  my 
district  say  we  want  to  do  special  education,  we're  not  coming  to 
you  saying  we  don't  want  to  do  this,  but  we  are  starting  to  confront 
very  large  legal  bills.  For  instance,  the  Charles  County  School 
Board,  as  a  specific  example,  has  won  every  legal  case  and  so  its 
decision  has  been  upheld  at  whatever  level  of  appeal  there  was. 
Notwithstanding  that  of  course,  it  is  costing  them  a  lot  of  money. 
Can  I  get  your  thoughts  on  this? 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  think  we'll  both  answer  this.  Let  me  just  say 
that  as  we  went  through  the  deliberations  on  the  Administration's 
proposal,  we  did  so  with  an  eye  towards  looking  at  the  fact  that 
we  felt  the  law  needed  to  be  reauthorized  so  that  it  focused  in  on 
a  number  of  principles.  One  of  the  concerns  that  we  had  was  that 
we  needed  to  focus  more  on  effective  teaching  and  learning,  and  we 
needed  to  ensure  that  disabled  children  had  more  access  to  the 
general  curricula  and  that  disabled  children  were  being  held  to  the 
same  high  standards,  where  possible,  as  non-disabled  children.  In 
part,  we  focused  on  this  because  we  believe  that  where  children  are 
being  effectively  stimulated,  and  where  teachers  are  receiving  ap- 
propriate training,  that  classroom  environments  for  all  children,  in- 
cluding disabled  children,  will  be  better  and  more  conducive  to 
learning. 
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We've  also  added  a  provision  in  our  proposal  which  does  not  cur- 
rently exist  in  Federal  law  in  the  area  of  mediation  because  we  feel 
very  strongly  about  this.  There  are  about  40  States  now  that  are 
offering  mediation  and,  in  those  States  that  have  been  offering  me- 
diation, it  has,  in  fact,  reduced  the  contentiousness  which  exists  in 
some  communities  over  problems  that  are  going  on  between  the 
school  districts  and  the  parents.  Mediation  affords  the  parents  and 
the  school  district  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  face-to-face  and  talk 
with  each  other.  The  data  that  we  have  is  showing  that,  where  me- 
diation is  working  effectively,  we're  also  seeing  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  court  cases.  I  also  would  like  to  stipulate  that  according 
to  the  ACIR  Report,  there  are  only  61  Federal  court  cases  right 
now  across  the  United  States.  So  we're  not  talking  about  a  huge 
number  of  cases. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Secretary,  does  Maryland  utilize  mediation? 
Do  you  have  that  list  of  States? 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  will  find  out. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATES  THAT  HAVE  IMPLEMENTED  MEDIATION  SYSTEMS 

Based  on  a  September,  1994,  study  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Special  Education  (NASDSE),  the  following  39  Stales  had  special  education  mediation 
systems  in  place; 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 


North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Wyoming 


Since  the  time  of  the  NASDSE  study,  we  believe  other  States  have  also  implemented 
mediation  systems  including  Washington. 
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MODEL  SERVICES 

Ms.  Heumann.  Maryland,  I  would  like  you  to  know,  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  what's  going  on  in  the  United  States  in  educational  re- 
form and  in  the  area  of  disability.  We  have  a  number  of  what  we 
would  consider  to  be  model  grantees  who  have  discretionary  grants 
that  are  providing  effective  technical  assistance  in  the  schools.  One 
of  the  issues  that  we  feel  is  really  important  is  where  teachers  are 
getting  appropriate  training.  Where  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance is  being  provided  in  the  schools,  that's  also  helping  to  reduce 
problems.  I  think  we  also  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  while  the 
IDEA  is  20  years  old  and  some  people  may  say  20  years  is  a  long 
time,  in  reality  it  is  not  a  long  time.  We're  still  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  peoples'  beliefs  to  prove  that  disabled  children  can  come 
into  school  and  can  learn. 

COORDINATED  SERVICES 

Some  of  the  other  fixes  that  we  have  in  our  proposal  pertain  to 
coordinated  services.  I  had  been  speaking  with  the  Chairman  prior 
to  this  about  the  fact  that  we  think  coordinated  services  is  really 
critical  because  it  would  require  that  other  agencies  that  have  re- 
sponsibility to  pay  for  services  for  the  child  in  the  school  would,  in 
fact,  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  load. 

Mr.  HOYER.  And  you  and  I  have  been  talking  about  my  thoughts 
on  the  coordinated  services  and  how  we  encourage  that  at  the  local 
level. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Yes,  that  is  right.  Where  we  are  right  now  is,  as 
you  may  know,  the  Senate  full  committee  has  reported  out  a  bill. 
There  also  is  movement  on  the  House  side.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  Mr.  Kildee  have  been  speaking,  and  we  have 
been  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  staffs.  We're  certainly 
hoping  that  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  will  be  able  to  work 
out  their  differences  because  we  would  very  much  like  to  see  a  bill 
this  year. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

Mr.  HOYER.  In  your  testimony  you  refer  to  Early  Intervention 
programs  for  infants  and  toddlers  and  their  families  and  the  Pre- 
school Grants.  How  are  these  programs  which  focus  on  children 
with  disabilities  coordinated  with  other  early  intervention  pro- 
grams and  preschool  programs  such  as  Head  Start?  Obviously, 
Head  Start  has  a  10  percent  requirement  for  enrollment  of  children 
with  disabilities  with  availability  of  waivers  if  that  can't  be  met. 
How  do  we  tie  those  together? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Let  me  say  one  thing.  There  was  an  advisory 
committee  that  sunset  last  year,  that  I  was  a  member  of,  related 
to  Head  Start  to  help  ensure  that  disability  issues  were  in  fact  in- 
cluded in  the  report  that  was  prepared. 

Mr.  Hehir.  Yes,  Mr.  Congressman,  the  early  childhood  education 
and  Part  H  programs  have  shown  a  tremendous  amount  of  cost  ef- 
ficiency by  looking  at  coordinating  existing  services,  particularly 
the  Part  H  program.  One  of  the  major  sources  of  support  for  the 
Part  H  program  is  Medicaid.  Between  40  and  50  percent  of  kids 
served  by  the  program  are  Medicaid  eligible,  and  that  has  been  a 
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source  of  support  for  kids  and  for  families.  We  believe  very  strongly 
that  it  is  important  that  when  a  child  is  identified  as  disabled  as 
an  infant,  or  when  the  child  is  later  identified,  that  the  family  and 
the  child  get  the  appropriate  support  as  far  as  development  is  con- 
cerned. For  instance,  Massachusetts  estimates  that  because  they 
have  a  strong  early  intervention  program  under  Part  H,  which  they 
do,  they  save  about  $2,700  per  child  each  year  on  services  for  chil- 
dren later  on.  This  is  because  there  has  been  early  intervention, 
and  kids  have  gotten  physical  therapy  at  the  optimal  time  to  get 
physical  therapy  or  speech  therapy  at  the  optimal  time. 

Head  Start  is  a  program  that  has  significantly  increased  its  serv- 
ices to  kids  with  disabilities  in  collaboration  with  our  section  619 
program,  which  is  our  Preschool  Grants  program.  States  implement 
the  program  in  different  ways.  There  are  States  that  use  contracted 
private  providers  of  early  childhood  services,  so  that  kids  with  dis- 
abilities are  able  to  participate  with  nondisabled  kids  in  early 
childhood  programs.  Our  money  in  Part  H  has  been  used  primarily 
to  pull  these  services  together  so  that  comprehensive  services  can 
be  provided  to  children  and  families.  We've  seen  great  results. 

Mr.  HOYER.  We  need,  obviously,  to  continue,  either  through  the 
Senate  legislation  or  House  legislation,  to  encourage  that  continued 
coordination. 

Ms.  Heumann.  We  were  concerned.  Early  intervention  is  some- 
thing that,  as  we've  been  saying,  is  critically  important,  and  we 
think  there  is  a  clear  need  for  a  continued  Federal  role  in  providing 
dollars  for  early  intervention.  The  data  is  clearly  showing  that, 
where  programs  start  early  and  are  identifying  children  early,  not 
only  are  we  having  better  outcomes  for  those  children,  but  we're 
also  seeing  better  results  for  the  parents.  I  think  that's  also  a  very 
critical  link  in  this  whole  program — to  enable  parents  from  the 
very  beginning  to  be  able  to  accept  that  their  child  has  a  disability 
and  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  that  disability,  but  rather  to  be  able 
to  become  an  effective  family  member,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  very 
strong  aspects  of  the  Part  H  program  and  the  section  619  program. 

EDUCATION  AND  DISABILITY  PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

Mr.  HOYER.  To  the  extent  that  you  interface  with  others  at  HHS, 
in  particular,  one  of  the  problems  is  our  Chairman  speaks  about 
700  educational  programs  or  job  training  programs  or  something, 
I  forget  exactly  what  it  is,  but  the  point  is  well  taken  in  my  opin- 
ion, I  agree  with  his  point.  You  have  a  lot  of  different  programs, 
particularly  in  the  educational  field,  relatively  closely  related  to 
one  another  in  terms  of  objectives  for  children  but  they  are  discreet 
programs  with  discreet  criteria,  ways  to  apply,  avenues  to  get  the 
money.  My  opinion  is  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  consider  it- 
self a  funnel  and  gather  together — it  has  the  responsibility,  not  the 
locals — and  that  that  funnel  comes  out  with  Child  A  or  B  or  C, 
with  whatever  problems  that  child  may  or  may  not  have,  accessible 
through  that  funnel  as  opposed  to  through  the  top  where  they  have 
to  figure  it  out. 

Ms.  Heumann.  This  is  also  an  issue  that  affects  adults.  One  of 
the  things  that  the  Administration  has  been  doing  in  the  area  of 
disability  is  that  under  Carol  Rascoe,  a  White  House  working  group 
on  disability-related  issues  has  been  working  in  a  number  of  pro- 
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gram  areas  to  look  at  more  effective  coordination  of  services  across 
departments.  Just  so  that  you  also  know,  Kate  Seelman,  who  is  the 
Director  of  NIDRR,  oversees  two  coordinating  groups;  one  that 
deals  with  research,  including  35  different  entities  that  are  con- 
ducting research  in  the  disability  area,  and  we've  been  coordinating 
that  work  group;  and  an  Interagency  Council  on  Statistics  which 
Kate  has  also  been  overseeing.  So  I  think  there's  been  a  very 
strong  attempt  to  identify  the  other  programs  and  to  work  collabo- 
ratively. 

We  also  have  been  doing  things  to  look  at  how  we  can  coordinate 
some  of  our  dollars.  We've  done  some  very  creative  work  in  the  spe- 
cial education  area  and  the  rehabilitation  area.  Special  Education 
recently  had  a  conference  on  issues  affecting  children  with  serious 
emotional  disabilities  that  involved  Head  Start,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  a  number  of  components  within  HHS.  We  had  about 
230  individuals  there  and  about  500  down  links  sites  around  the 
United  States.  This  showed  the  importance  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  various  Government  agencies  and  how  coordination  in 
fact  works. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Mr.  HOYER.  Last  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appreciate  the 
time  you've  given  me.  You  state  in  your  testimony  "The  administra- 
tion's proposal  will  ensure  greater  accountability  for  results,"  which 
I  think  is  a  key  issue.  Sally  has  heard  me  talk  about  process.  We've 
been  mired  in  process  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  because  proc- 
ess is  more  easily  defined,  more  objective.  Outcomes  or  results  or 
however  you  want  to  refer  to  them  are  more  difficult  to  assess.  But 
you  indicate  that,  for  the  first  time,  State  educational  agencies  will 
have  to  establish  goals,  and  I'm  very  much  for  that,  and  indicators 
and  report  on  the  performance  of  students  with  disabilities.  We 
need  that  with  all  students.  How  do  you  envision  this  process 
working? 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  would  like  to  answer  this  question  as  it  pertains 
to  special  education  but  also  to  allow  Fred  and  Kate  to  talk  to  it. 
I  think  one  of  the  points  that  I  would  like  the  committee  to  con- 
tinue to  think  about  is  that  the  value  of  OSERS  is  that  we  have 
three  components  together  that  are  looking  at  issues  affecting  chil- 
dren through  adults.  So,  this  particular  issue  of  accountability  for 
all  of  our  programs  is  very  important. 

In  the  area  of  IDEA,  I'll  have  Tom  Hehir  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Hehir.  Under  our  proposal — and  we  have  also  seen  this  re- 
flected in  the  drafts  we  have  seen  from  the  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  which  has  a  bill  that's  been  voted  out  of  full 
committee — there  has  been  a  strong  results  orientation.  We  would 
require  under  our  proposal  that  States  establish  performance 
standards  for  their  IDEA  program  that  would,  at  a  minimum,  have 
to  look  at  the  same  things  we  require  schools  to  do  for  nondisabled 
kids.  That  is,  to  look  at  how  many  kids  complete  school;  do  we  have 
a  higher  dropout  rate  for  disabled  kids  than  non-disabled  kids;  how 
many  kids  go  on  to  postsecondary  education;  how  many  go  on  to 
emplo3nnent;  how  are  kids  performing  on  State  assessments,  and 
are  kids  learning  how  to  read  and  how  well  are  they  doing?  It  ap- 
pears, if  this  proposal  goes  through  and  becomes  law,  that  it  will 
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become  a  major  feature  of  the  IDEA.  So  we  are  looking  at  things 
that  are  quite  measurable. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Taxpayers  want  to  know  that  their  money  is  work- 
ing. 

Ms.  Heumann.  I've  had  the  privilege  in  this  job  of  being  able  to 
visit  schools,  visit  with  State  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  visit  with 
grantees.  I  encourage  all  of  you  to  do  it  more  often  because  I  find 
when  I  get  out  and  actually  talk  to  people  and  see  what's  going  on, 
you  get  a  very  different  perspective.  There  is  some  very  innovative 
work  which  is  going  on  around  the  United  States  where  you  can 
clearly  see  that  our  dollars  are,  in  fact,  making  a  difference.  Obvi- 
ously, from  a  specific  point  of  view,  we're  continuing  to  work  on  the 
Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA)  requirements  so 
we  are  continuing  to  work  on  the  development  of  performance  indi- 
cators which  are  going  to  be  established  for  a  number  of  the  pro- 
grams under  the  IDEA  and  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Fred  and  Kate,  could  you  each  talk  a  little  bit  about  some  of  the 
work  that  you're  doing. 

REHABILITATION  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Hoyer.  The 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  shares  your  concern  for  out- 
come measures.  We  put  a  premium  on  the  number  of  people  who 
go  to  work  each  year.  We  have  very  good  data  that  show  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program.  The  program  was  altered  in  terms  of  the 
eligibility  criteria  in  1992,  providing  greater  access,  particularly  by 
people  with  severe  disabilities.  The  rehabilitation  of  individuals 
with  severe  disabilities  typically  costs  about  41  percent  more.  The 
implication  there  is  that  with  a  greater  proportion  of  clients  being 
individuals  with  severe  disabilities,  we  were  concerned  that  with 
the  same  dollars  the  agencies  might  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
number  of  competitive  closures  each  year.  Through  a  variety  of  in- 
novative practices — some  of  them  relating  to  streamlining  proc- 
esses, such  as  reducing  paperwork  requirements  and  some  of  the 
administrative  burden — since  1992  we  have  continued  to  see  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  individuals  being  placed  in  employment. 
From  1992  to  1993,  there  was  a  small  1.1  percent  increase;  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  4.7  percent  increase;  and  then  last  year,  a  3.2  per- 
cent increase.  These  numbers  are  small  but,  again,  we're  serving 
a  larger  number  of  individuals  with  severe  disabilities,  up  from 
69.5  percent  in  1992  to  76  percent  last  year. 

Mr.  HOYER.  What  does  that  percentage  apply  to? 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Those  are  the  individuals  with  severe  disabil- 
ities who  are  placed  in  employment  among  the  total  population  of 
people  with  disabilities  served  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HoYER.  So  what  you're  sajang  is  the  most  recent  statistic  is 
76  percent  of  those  with  severe  disabilities  have  been  placed  in  em- 
ployment? 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Hoyer,  I 
didn't  explain  that  well.  Of  the  total  number  of  disabled  clients 
who  go  to  work,  76  percent  are  now  clients  that  could  be  considered 
as  severely  disabled.  So  three-quarters  are  now  severely  disabled. 
And  the  final  piece  of  this  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  cost  of  provid- 
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ing  rehabilitation  services,  they  have  gone  up  at  better  than  twice 
the  rate  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  So  in  the  best  of  all  cases, 
you  could  say  for  the  last  several  years  we  have  been  level  funded 
and  yet  we  continue  to  keep  that  focus  on  increasing  the  number 
of  people  who  go  to  work. 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  would  like  to  also  say  that  one  of  the  things 
we've  been  doing  in  the  area  of  rehabilitation  is  continuing  to  try 
to  look  at  what  some  of  the  causes  are  for  people  not  being  able 
to  go  to  work.  I  would  like  to  say  that  one  of  the  big  problems  that 
still  exists  at  the  national  level  is  the  failure  to  have  a  national 
health  program.  There  are  many  disabled  individuals  who  would 
lose  their  health  care  benefits  should  they  attempt  to  go  to  work 
and  this  is  clearly  something  that  we  believe  needs  to  be  rectified. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DISABILITY  AND  REHABILITATION  RESEARCH 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Ms.  Seelman.  Mr.  Hoyer,  the  National  Institute  on  Disability 
and  Rehabilitation  Research  has  a  number  of  initiatives.  One,  we 
have  initiated  a  program  review  which  is  cyclical  and  it  is  being 
used  as  an  evaluation  tool  to  evaluate  all  our  research.  It  is  also 
very  helpful  in  coordination  because  we  invite  our  sister  and  broth- 
er agency  representatives,  as  appropriate,  to  join  us.  We  are  also 
members  of  the  Research  Roundtable,  which  is  a  group  of  research 
agencies  collaborating  on  an  approach  to  GPRA  understanding  that 
research  outcomes  are  a  little  different  than  program  outcomes. 
And  third,  NIDRR  has  initiated  a  long-range  planning  process  and 
we  hope  to  have  a  draft  of  a  plan  out  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have 
been  very  generous  with  the  time.  Unfortunately,  we  have  the  GSA 
in  front  of  my  other  committee  and  I  need  to  go  over  there.  Sec- 
retary Heumann,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  work 
you're  doing  and  all  of  you. 

Ms.  Heumann.  We're  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  assumed  that  you  probably  had  another  place  to 
go,  so  that's  why  I  wanted  to  get  both  segments  in  together. 

Mr.  Miller. 

reauthorization  of  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  EDUCATION 

ACT 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Can  you  clarify  for  me 
where  we  stand  on  reauthorization.  What  is  up  for  reauthorization 
and  where  does  it  stand? 

Ms.  Heumann.  What's  up  for  reauthorization  this  year  is  the  In- 
dividuals with  Disabilities  Education  Act.  The  Senate  has  reported 
its  bill  out  of  full  committee.  It  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  floor.  The 
House  is  currently  working  on  its  proposal.  There  have  been  a  few 
drafts  which  have  been  floated,  but  there  has  not  yet  been  a  bill 
introduced.  Congressmen  Cunningham  and  Kildee  have  been  com- 
municating and  their  staffs  have  been  working  together.  At  the  mo- 
ment, there  is  a  markup  scheduled  for  subcommittee  next  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  expect  it  to  get  through  this  year? 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  am  an  undying  optimist,  as  my  staff  will  tell 
you,  and  I  am  certainly  hoping  that  given  all  the  work  that  we've 
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done  and  all  the  work  that  the  Senate  and  House  Members  and 
staffs  have  done  that  we'll  get  a  bill  done  this  year. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  is  it  shaping  up  as  changing  the  appropriations 
phase  of  it?  What  is  the  direction  it's  going? 

Ms.  Heumann.  We  have  moved  forward  with  our  proposal  in  a 
way  which  we  believe  allows  the  bill  to  be  moved.  We  have  done 
a  number  of  things,  including  streamlining  certain  requirements 
which  we  believe  are  no  longer  necessary  and  which  have  taken 
away  time  and  money  from  local  school  districts  being  able  to  do 
what  they're  supposed  to  do,  which  is  to  ensure  effective  teaching 
and  learning  for  children.  At  the  same  time,  we've  looked  at 
strengthening  provisions  in  the  law  which  we  believe  focus  on  more 
effective  teaching  and  learning. 

One  of  the  things  that  we've  learned  over  the  last  number  of 
years  through  research  studies  and  other  activities  that  we've  been 
conducting  is  that  many  disabled  students,  for  example,  have  not 
been  included  in  the  State  assessments  that  have  been  provided  for 
all  students  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they've  been  identified 
as  having  an  lEP.  There  are  certainly  some  students,  albeit  a  small 
percentage  of  students,  whose  disability  is  so  significant,  who  may 
have  significant  cognitive  disabilities,  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  participate  in  a  standardized  assessment.  But  our  focus  has  ba- 
sically been  that  51  percent  of  children  being  excluded  from  the  as- 
sessments in  the  States  is  unacceptable  because  these  students  are 
capable  of  participating  in  these  assessments.  We  want  to  assure 
that  for  those  children  who  cannot  participate  in  those  assess- 
ments, we  still  are  going  to  measure  their  progress.  We  would  be 
working  with  the  States  to  allow  the  States  to  determine  for  them- 
selves how  they  would  be  measuring  the  progress  of  children. 

We're  also  including  in  our  proposal,  and  it  is  included  on  the 
Senate  side  and  I  believe  it  will  be  included  in  the  House  side  also, 
use  of  mediation.  Mediation  is  something  we  believe  to  be  critically 
important.  In  the  States  that  currently  provide  mediation,  we  have 
seen  a  reduction  in  the  contentiousness  between  parents  and  school 
districts.  The  ability  for  parents  to  sit  down  with  the  school  district 
and  have  a  discussion  in  this  area  has  been  very  important. 

The  reauthorization  would  also  maintain  current  State  Grant 
programs.  In  the  discretionary  grant  area,  we  currently  have  14 
discretionary  programs.  We  have  proposed  a  change  which  would 
reduce  them  to  five.  I'll  turn  this  over  to  Tom  Hehir,  who  is  the 
Director  of  Special  Education,  and  let  him  give  you  a  little  bit  more 
of  the  thinking  on  how  we  came  to  propose  our  changes  in  the  Dis- 
cretionary Grant  program  area. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  DISCRETIONARY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Hehir.  Mr.  Miller,  the  greatest  impact  that  the  reauthoriza- 
tion will  have  will  be  in  the  discretionary  programs.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  it  is  the  discretionary  programs  that  are  up  for 
reauthorization.  Part  B  of  IDEA,  which  establishes  the  rules  under 
which  kids  with  disabilities  are  educated  and  establishes  their 
right  for  free  and  appropriate  public  education,  is  permanently  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  That  is  likely  to  be  amended,  and  Judy  men- 
tioned a  number  of  the  amendments  that  are  likely  to  take  place 
in  this  reauthorization  based  on  what  we've  seen  in  terms  of  a 
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draft  here  in  the  House  as  well  as  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  which  has 
been  voted  out  of  committee. 

However,  the  discretionary  programs  are  up  for  reauthorization 
2ind  we're  in  front  of  you  today  seeking  an  appropriation  for  those 
programs.  We've  based  our  appropriations  request  on  collapsing 
those  programs  from  14  to  5.  We're  doing  that  because  the  current 
discretionary  programs,  although  all  of  them  have  been  valuable 
and  produced  results  in  the  field,  are  fragmented.  There  are  certain 
disability  areas  that  aren't  covered  under  the  discretionary  pro- 
grams that  are  covered  under  the  IDEA.  There  also  are  certain  age 
groups  that  aren't  covered,  and  we  do  research  in  eight  different 
places.  We  believe  that  the  authorities  should  be  consolidated  so 
that  we're  able  to  more  effectively  support  the  implementation  of 
IDEA  through  a  strong  effort  to  support  teacher  preparation, 
through  supporting  the  development  of  important  technologies  for 
kids  with  disabilities,  through  providing  meaningful  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  States,  through  providing  parent  training,  as  well 
as  continuing  our  Part  H  program  which  is  our  Infant  and  Toddler 
program.  Those  are  critical  issues. 

IMPACT  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Ms.  Heumann.  Mr.  Miller,  I  think  all  the  Members  can  feel 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  IDEA  has  had  a  bipartisan  level  of  sup- 
port from  its  inception.  I  think  what  we  feel  very  good  about  is  that 
if  you  look  at  the  data  that  existed  before  1975,  which  is  when  the 
law  was  passed,  there  were  at  least  a  million  children  who  were 
not  in  school  and  millions  of  others  who  were  not  receiving  appro- 
priate educational  services.  The  expenditure  of  the  dollars  that  we 
have  been  providing  over  the  last  21  years  has  really  been  put  to 
good  use.  Our  longitudinal  study,  which  we  completed  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  has  been  showing  that  students  who  stay  in 
school,  students  who  get  vocational  experiences,  disabled  students 
I'm  talking  about  now,  have  a  much  greater  likelihood  of  graduat- 
ing from  school  and  getting  jobs  and  earning  more  money  than 
they  would  otherwise  be  earning.  The  bottom  line  for  disabled  peo- 
ple, myself  being  a  disabled  person,  what  we  really  want  to  do  is 
to  do  what  everybody  else  is  doing,  and  that's  to  be  able  to  get  a 
good  education  and  to  get  appropriate  job  training  so  that  we  can 
become  productive  members  of  our  community. 

STREAMLINING  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question  if  I  may.  This  morn- 
ing we  had  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  here.  He  was  identif5dng,  and  he's  going  to  send  me  a 
summary  of  a  report,  the  reductions  in  rules  and  regulations  and 
mandates  and  such  over  the  past  couple  of  years  in  this  area.  I  as- 
sume you  all  have  reviews.  Just  the  fact  that  you're  reducing  the 
number  of  programs,  shows  your  commitment. 

Ms.  Heumann.  The  Administration  from  day  one  has  been  very 
committed  to  the  issue  of  reduction  of  regulations  and  rules. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  Congress  is  not  going  to  fight  you  on  that. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Across  the  board,  we  have  both  been  reducing 
current  requirements,  as  well  as  in  the  reauthorization  of  IDEA, 
looking  at  streamlining  and  no  longer  requiring  certain  things  like 
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submission  of  State  plans  every  three  years.  Now,  States  would  be 
required  to  submit  information  only  if  there  are  any  changes  that 
go  on  at  the  State  level.  We've  also  proposed  changes  to  streamline 
the  IDEA  that  would  do  things  like  no  longer  require  that  a  child 
have  a  reevaluation  every  three  years  to  determine  the  child's  dis- 
ability. If,  in  fact,  for  example,  the  child  is  blind,  obviously  the 
child  is  not  going  to  be  gaining  his  or  her  sight  back.  We  have 
made  other  changes  in  the  proposal  that  we  believe  would  reduce 
unnecessary  paperwork  and  allow  a  focus  to  more  clearly  be  placed 
on  teaching  and  learning. 

Fred,  do  you  want  to  talk  a  little  about  what  you've  done  in  RSA? 

STREAMLINING  IN  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Miller,  let  me 
simply  say  that  there  are  two  basic  things  that  we  have  done  in 
this  area.  One  of  them  has  to  do  with  trying  to  reduce  our  own  reg- 
ulatory burden.  We  published  an  NPRM  in  December  on  the  Title 
I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  that  we  hope  to  put  into  final  rule  later 
this  summer.  Throughout  that  process,  we  looked  at  stripping  away 
process  requirements,  keeping  as  much  State  flexibility  as  we're 
able  to  build  into  the  process  and  minimizing  the  reporting  and  pa- 
perwork requirements. 

We  have  followed  that  up  with  subregulatory  policy  in  terms  of 
trying  to  simplify  other  requirements  that  have  grown  over  the 
years.  Most  recently,  we  have  entered  into  an  initiative  with  all  of 
our  State  agencies  that  administer  the  Rehabilitation  program  to 
do  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  policies  that  are  used  to  imple- 
ment the  program  and  to  sort  out  what  policies  can  be  eliminated, 
what  are  required  by  the  Federal  rules  and  regulations,  what  are 
required  by  State  law  and  policy,  and  go  through  and  try  to  sim- 
plify those  processes.  We  have  had  great  results  in  the  six  States 
where  we  have  done  pilot  tests  of  this  process  and  we  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  complete  this  expeditiously  with  all  of  our  State 
grantees. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  a  niece  who  is  a  special  education  teacher  in 
Braden  and  a  nephew  who  is  a  special  education  student  in  the 
Philadelphia  area. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Oh,  really.  What's  his  disability? 

Mr.  Miller.  A  learning  disability. 

Ms.  Heumann.  How  old  is  he? 

Mr.  Miller.  Fifteen.  He  just  transferred  to  a  school  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  went  to  school  in  Charlottesville  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Ms.  Heumann.  How's  he  doing? 

Mr.  Miller.  Fine.  Fine.  I  saw  him  over  the  holidays.  So  I  follow 
this  with  interest. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Good.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  That's  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

employment  of  individuals  with  disabilities 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller.  Earlier  when  you  were  dis- 
cussing with  Mr.  Hoyer  emplo3Tnent  of  disabled  people,  I  had  just 
visited  in  my  district  a  company  called  Opportunities  Incorporated 
that  has  I  think  somewhere  between  100-150  people  employed.  I 
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believe  that  they  receive  no  Federal  funds  and  no  State  funds  or 
other  funds,  that  all  of  their  contracts  come  from  the  private  sector. 
They  are  doing  very  well.  It  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  but  they  are 
doing  very  well  and  they  are  providing  employment  opportunities, 
real  work  for  disabled  people.  How  much  of  that  goes  on  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  outside  of  the  governmental  sectors? 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  difficult  of  course  to  track — 
if  a  nonprofit  organization  has  absolutely  no  contact  with  Federal 
funds — the  degree  of  that  tjrpe  of  activity  that  exists.  I  would  say 
that  for  an  organization  of  that  type  to  have  no  State  or  Federal 
support  is  unusual.  However,  there  are  a  large  number  of  private 
not-for-profit  community  service  providers  that  do  tremendous 
work  in  supporting  the  work  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  system 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  national  organizations  that  rep- 
resent this  type  of  service  provider.  I  don't  have  the  precise  number 
of  how  many  or  the  number  of  people  with  whom  they  work.  Many 
of  these  organizations  receive  contracts  from  the  State  rehabilita- 
tion agency  to  provide  job  training  for  eligible  clients  and  to  pro- 
vide job  placement  services.  In  the  case  of  supported  employment 
activities,  often  they  have  contracts  to  supply  what  we  call  job 
coaching  or  job  support  to  an  individual  with  a  severe  disability  on 
the  job.  So  I  would  say  that  there  is  an  extensive  use  of  the  not- 
for-profit  sector  throughout  the  rehabilitation  system. 

PREEMPLOYMENT  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION  BENEFITS 

Mr.  Porter.  I  was  very  impressed  by  what  they  did.  Our  area 
has  a  lot  of  pharmaceutical  companies.  They  had  contracts  with 
Abbott  and  with  Baxter  and  others,  they  were  subcontracts  to  do 
certain  portions  of  the  work  that  would  otherwise  be  done  in  their 
own  corporate  plants.  But  I  was  very  impressed  that  an  organiza- 
tion like  this  would  be  able  to  be  formed  and  be  successful  and  pro- 
vide those  kinds  of  opportunities.  I  think  it  is  something  we  ought 
to  try  to  encourage. 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  think  we're  seeing  for  individuals  who  have  ben- 
efitted from  IDEA,  as  I  said  earlier,  we're  seeing  that  the  relevance 
of  education  is  really  pa5dng  off  in  their  ability  to  work.  I  think  in 
programs  like  Opportunities  Inc.,  I  assume  that  a  number  of  those 
individuals  have  been  disabled  since  they  were  younger  and  have 
benefitted  from  special  education  and  now  are  in  that  program. 

I  think,  as  Fred  was  saying,  there  are  many  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions around  the  country  that  are  doing  this.  If  Opportunities  Inc. 
is  not  receiving  any  money  from  State  rehabilitation,  I  would  pret- 
ty much  feel  assured  that  many  of  the  individuals  who  are  in  the 
program  at  one  point  did  receive  rehabilitation  services  to  enable 
them  to  get  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  that's  undoubtedly  true,  yes.  But  here  you 
have  people  who  are  really  motivated.  One  person  told  me  how 
they  got  up  at  5:00  every  day  and  took  a  train  and  then  walked 
from  the  station  and  were  receiving  a  tangible  reward  for  their 
services  that  were  needed  and  valued.  I  think  it  couldn't  be  better. 

Ms.  Heumann.  We  started  doing  a  series  of  focus  groups  last 
year.  We  conducted  them  in  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  talk  to  employers  about  their  views  of  hiring  disabled  indi- 
viduals. Last  week,  we  held  a  meeting  with  about  12  corporations 
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from  around  the  country,  most  of  them  for  profit  companies,  like 
Boeing  and  Motorola.  One  of  the  representatives  was  from  a  small 
company  in  North  Carolina  who  talked  about  how  his  company  was 
basically  failing  until  he  found  out  about  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency.  Now,  about  half  of  his  workforce  of  26  are  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  the  company  is  doing  really  well.  So  I  think  that 
you're  absolutely  right,  there  are  some  very  innovative  and  creative 
employers  out  there  who  are  recognizing  that  working  with  dis- 
abled individuals  means  they  get  a  good  employee. 

Mr.  Hehir.  Mr.  Porter,  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  people  are 
probably  not  as  aware  of  as  they  should  be  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  major  increase  in  the  employment  level  of  younger  dis- 
abled people  in  this  country.  We  believe,  and  younger  disabled  peo- 
ple tell  us,  it  has  been  a  result  of  improved  access  to  education, 
both  in  public  schools  as  well  as  in  higher  education.  The  number 
of  people  with  disabilities  in  their  twenties  who  are  employed  is  ap- 
proximately 62  percent.  That  compares  to  their  older  counterparts, 
people  in  their  forties,  of  31  percent.  That's  an  enormous  change. 
When  we  hear  of  all  this  controversy  about  IDEA  and  all  this  con- 
troversy about  special  education,  if  we  look  at  the  numbers,  if  we 
look  at  the  real  data,  the  employment  data  on  people  with  disabil- 
ities have  greatly  improved. 

Also,  the  number  of  people  going  on  to  higher  education  has  im- 
proved. We  know  the  relationship  between  higher  education  and 
employment  is  very  strong.  The  percent  of  people  in  higher  edu- 
cation with  disabilities  has  increased  from  2.6  percent  in  1968  to 
8.8  percent.  That's  a  big  change.  Those  things,  I  think,  are  all  re- 
lated to  improved  employment. 

MAINSTREAMING 

Mr.  Porter.  This  transitions  very  nicely  into  another  question 
dealing  with  mainstreaming.  I  was  talking  about  a  company  that 
all  the  employees  were  from  the  disabled  community  and  you  were 
talking  about  emplo3rment  in  companies  where  individuals  were 
part  of  the  larger  workforce.  So  I  would  like  to  get  your  comments 
on  this.  A  young  woman  came  in  and  testified  regarding  the  Lex- 
ington School  for  the  De£if.  Here's  what  she  said,  "I  often  refer  to 
Lexington  as  my  salvation  because  before  I  was  enrolled  I  was  en- 
rolled in  a  mainstream  program.  I  was  reminded  every  day  that  I 
was  different.  I  in  no  way  felt  good  about  myself  and,  as  a  result, 
I  often  found  myself  wishing  I  were  not  deaf.  I  have  so  many  pain- 
ful memories  such  as  walking  in  the  hallway  during  lunch  hours 
too  afraid,  too  intimidated,  too  scared  of  being  alone,  no  one  to  talk 
to,  too  weak  to  endure  being  the  object  of  ridicule  and  unwanted 
S3rmpathy."  In  a  very  direct  sense,  this  young  woman,  now  an  hon- 
ors graduate  of  Howard  University,  makes  a  compelling  and  power- 
ful case  that  mainstreaming  is  not  always  the  answer  for  the  dis- 
abled. Her  testimony  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  policy 
of  the  maximum  integration  of  the  disabled  into  classrooms  with 
the  nonhandicapped  is  appropriate,  or  into  jobs  perhaps.  Are  we 
not  pursuing  another  one-size-fits-all  approach  that  accrues  to  the 
benefit  of  some  but  to  the  detriment  of  others? 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  think  the  beauty  of  IDEA  is  that  it  is  not  a  one 
size  fits  all.  What  the  IDEA  says  is  that  you're  to  look  at  what  the 
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child  needs.  Now,  the  data  shows  us,  Mr.  Porter,  that  about  80  per- 
cent of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children  are  currently  participat- 
ing in  regular  education  programs.  We  also  are  seeing  an  incredible 
increase  in  the  number  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  individuals  who 
are  choosing  to  go  to  integrated  community  colleges  and  integrated 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

I'm  originally  from  New  York,  I  know  the  Lexington  School  for 
the  Deaf  well,  and  I  have  referred  friends  who  have  disabled  chil- 
dren to  the  Lexington  School.  I  think  we  can  look  at  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  as  performing  a  number  of  functions.  There  are  some 
children  for  whom  that  placement  is  the  most  appropriate  place- 
ment. The  schools  for  the  deaf  also  in  more  and  more  cases  are  be- 
ginning to  provide  effective  technical  assistance  in  the  regular 
schools  deaf  students  are  attending.  So,  the  issue  of  isolation  is 
being  addressed. 

There  are  also  some  very  effective  programs.  I  visited  a  program 
in  California  called  'Tripod"  which  has  taken  a  model  in  which 
about  ten  deaf  students  will  be  in  a  regular  class,  the  teachers  are 
signers  themselves,  and  the  nondisabled  students  are  naturally 
learning  sign  language.  Most  of  those  students  are  doing  very  well. 
However,  the  gentleman  who  helped  start  the  program  said  to  me 
that,  for  some  students,  it  turns  out  that  Tripod  isn't  right,  and 
some  of  those  students  will  go  to  schools  for  the  deaf.  I  don't  know 
if  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  Miss  America  from  last  year,  but  she 
talks  about  how  she  was  in  a  regular  school  program,  how  she  then 
went  to  a  school  for  the  deaf,  and  then  went  back  into  the  hearing 
world. 

I  think  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  very  important.  They  provide 
an  appropriate  support.  I  have  had  my  disability  since  I  was  a 
child  and  I  very  much  relate  to  the  problems  this  young  woman 
was  talking  about.  When  I  transitioned  from  separate  classes  into 
the  regular  high  school,  it  was  very  difficult.  One  of  the  reasons  it 
was  very  difficult  for  me  is  because  I  had  not  been  a  part  of  the 
regular  educational  institution,  so  I  was  different.  Even  if  other 
people  didn't  see  me  as  different,  I  felt  very  different.  So  I  think 
we  need  to  be  looking  at  each  child  individually.  One  size  doesn't 
fit  all  and  what  is  right  today  may  not  be  right  tomorrow,  which 
in  the  area  of  deafness  is  something  that  we're  seeing  from  more 
and  more  students  in  the  comings  and  goings  from  these  programs. 

DISCIPLINE  IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Miller,  do  you  have  additional  questions?  I  am 
going  to  try  and  finish  up  here.  We've  had  two  votes  that  have  been 
called  and  we'll  be  called  away  for  quite  a  long  time,  so  I'm  going 
to  try  and  finish  up  before  that  time. 

Last  year,  we  discussed  the  issue  of  disciplining  students  and  the 
difficulty  often  encountered  by  teachers  in  dealing  with  especially 
disruptive  students,  particularly  when  those  students  are  special 
education  students.  Can  you  bring  the  subcommittee  up  to  date  on 
changes,  if  any,  that  have  occurred  since  our  last  hearing? 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  can  tell  you  a  number  of  things;  one  in  policy 
and  the  other  in  proposals.  I  believe  it  was  after  we  met  with  you 
last  year  that  we  distributed  something  that  we're  calling  the 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Discipline,  and  we  can  get  you  a  copy 
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of  that.  They  have  been  distributed  very  widely  around  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  the  professional  organizations  have  said  that 
they  are  good  questions  and  answers  which  have  helped  clarify 
what  current  policy  is.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  Administration's 
proposal  in  the  area  of  discipline,  we  have  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations regarding  strengthening  the  discipline  procedures. 
The  Senate  has  made  some  changes  and  the  House  has  some  ideas 
that  they  are  currently  working  with. 

I  do  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that  we  do  believe  very  strongly, 
and  I  think  Tom  and  I  feel  this  both  from  our  professional  back- 
grounds and  in  our  jobs  as  we've  been  visiting  schools,  that  I  really 
want  you  to  focus  on  those  schools  that  are  doing  good  jobs.  There 
are  many  schools  around  the  United  States  that  are  serving  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  in  integrated  settings  where  they  are  not 
having  the  same  discipline  problems  that  we  are  seeing  in  other 
schools.  When  you  go  in  there  and  you  really  ask  questions  about 
why  that's  happening,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons.  T5T)ically,  the 
principal  sees  himself  or  herself  as  being  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  children.  T5rpically,  the  principals  also  recognized  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  challenge  in  integrating  disabled  children 
into  the  school  and  took  the  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  teach- 
ers got  training  and  that  appropriate  supports  were  provided  for 
the  teachers  and  the  students  in  the  classroom.  Also,  the  schools 
understood  what  the  current  requirements  are  under  the  law  and 
the  latitude  that  the  school  districts  have  for  utilizing  appropriate 
discipline  procedures. 

One  of  the  other  issues  that  we  have  in  our  proposal  pertains  to 
something  called  behavioral  management  plans.  What  we  have 
found  is  that  children  who  are  having  behavioral  problems  typically 
are  not  given  a  behavioral  management  plan.  We're  finding  about 
13  percent  of  kids  who  have  behavioral  problems  in  fact  have  those 
plans.  But  if  you  go  to  the  schools  and  you  talk  to  people  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  behavioral  management  plans,  for  example, 
they  will  say  that  where  those  plans  are  being  appropriately  uti- 
lized, they  are  also  able  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  discipline 
problem. 

So,  as  we're  moving  forward  with  our  reauthorization  proposals, 
I  really  encourage  you  to  speak  to  your  State  directors  because 
both  in  Illinois  and  in  Florida  you  have  some  very  good  programs 
where  school  districts  are  doing  some  very  good  work.  As  you  know, 
Tom  came  from  Chicago.  You  can  look  at  those  schools  and  really 
begin  to  ask  questions  of  why  is  what's  happening  in  these  schools 
not  happening  in  the  other  schools. 

CAPTIONING  OF  TELEVISION 

Mr.  Porter.  Let  me  ask  the  final  tough  question.  A  recent  article 
in  the  Washington  Times  headlined  the  fact  that  the  media  caption- 
ing program  was  supporting  the  closed  captioning  of  programs  such 
as  soap  operas  like  Ricki  Lake  and  Montel  Williams  and  Ba3rwatch. 
The  underlying  statute  authorizes  these  media  captioning  services 
to  bring  to  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  "those  films  and  television 
programs  that  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  general  and  cul- 
tural advancement  of  hearing  individuals,  to  provide  enriched  edu- 
cational   and   cultural    experiences   through   which   they   can   be 
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brought  into  better  touch  with  the  realities  of  their  environment, 
and  to  provide  a  wholesome  and  rewarding  experience  that  they 
can  share  together."  These  programs  don't  seem  to  fit  that  stand- 
ard. It  is  doubtful  that  they  are  wholesome  or  culturally  enriching, 
and  maybe  even  their  entertainment  value  is  open  to  question. 
How  is  it  justified  that  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  this  way  is 
within  the  statutory  framework?  And  why  should  we  be  spending 
Federal  tax  money  that  is  allocated  for  education  for  this  kind  of 
questionable  activity? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Let  me  lay  out  for  you  the  procedure  that  we  fol- 
low in  giving  out  our  money.  As  you  know,  when  we  have  a  discre- 
tionary grant  application,  we  have  a  peer  review  process  which 
brings  together  three  to  five  people  to  review  the  grant  applica- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  captioning  program,  the  majority  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  involved  in  the  review  of  the  grant  applications  are 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  individuals.  We  also  encourage  that  the 
grantees  establish  advisory  committees  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
individuals.  So  we  have  some  very  strong  checks  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  deaf  community  about  what  they  believe  is  important. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  when  this  whole  controversy  started — have 
you  ever  seen  Ba3rwatch? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes. 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  got  to  see  it  on  an  airplane  a  couple  of  days  ago. 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  thought  that  Baywatch  was  a  news  program 
from  the  Bay  area,  which  is  where  I  used  to  be  from.  [Laughter.] 

Just  to  show  you  where  I'm  at. 

Mr.  Porter.  This  didn't  seem  like  a  news  program  to  me. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  really  had  never  heard  of  it.  I  think  what  we 
have  found,  and  you  may  be  surprised  about  this,  is  that  Ba5rwatch 
is  the  most  well-watched  television  program  internationally. 

Mr.  Porter.  Which  says  something  about  international  culture. 

Ms.  Heumann.  And  also  about  the  U.S.  On  a  more  serious  note, 
we  have  not  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  censor  the  programs  that 
are  going  to  be  funded.  We  are  not  funding  all  television  programs 
around  the  United  States.  The  involvement  of  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  individuals  is  appropriate.  We  also  feel  that  there  are  par- 
ents who  are  deaf  who  have  hearing  children  or  deaf  children  who 
do  have  a  right  to  be  able  to  look  at  what  their  children  are  going 
to  be  watching,  although  I  do  hear  that  Baywatch  may  not  need 
a  lot  of  words.  But  I  think  that  we  really  shouldn't  be  looking  at 
the  program  like  that,  per  se.  We  may  not  consider  it  to  be  a  cul- 
turally appropriate  program  that  we  want  to  watch,  but  I  do  feel 
that  the  safeguards  that  we've  established  around  these  programs 
are  such  that  Bajrwatch  is  a  program  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  not  selected,  but  the  community  has  selected. 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  I  think  your  answer  is  that  it  is  done  on  the 
basis  of  what's  popular,  which  is  probably  fair  in  the  sense  that  we 
all  turn  on  what's  popular  and  watch  it  ourselves.  But  I  don't  think 
it  follows  the  intent  of  the  statute. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Well,  culture  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  right? 
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RATING  SYSTEM  FOR  CAPTIONING 

Mr.  Porter.  Up  to  a  point,  I  suppose  that's  right.  The  other 
question  is  that  the  TV  industry  has  now  agreed  to  a  rating  system 
similar  to  the  movies.  The  question  is,  does  the  Administration 
have  a  poUcy  as  to  which  programs  it  will  support  for  closed  cap- 
tioning, those  that  are  going  to  be  rated  G,  PG,  R,  X?  Have  you 
done  an3rthing  along  those  lines  yet? 

Ms.  Heumann.  No,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Porter.  You'll  have  the  same  questions  arising.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  there  are  some  pitfalls  here  that  are  probably  much  more 
serious  than  the  ones  involved  with  watching  Baywatch  or  soap  op- 
eras. 

Ms.  Heumann.  I  will  go  back  and  look.  I  think  we  have  reviewed 
our  programs  and  I  feel  fairly  confident  that  I  can  tell  you  that 
we're  not  captioning  programs  that  would  fall  into  the  X  rated  area 
and  such. 

CLOSING 

Mr.  Porter.  Secretary  Heumann,  let  me  thank  you  and  your 
team  for  your  good  testimony  this  afternoon.  I  do  have  other  ques- 
tions for  the  record  and  will  submit  those  and  ask  that  you  answer 
them  in  due  course.  We  appreciate  the  fine  job  that  you're  doing. 
Thank  you  so  much. 

The  subcommittee  stands  in  recess  until  10:00  a.m.  tomorrow. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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MEDIA  AND  CAPTIONING 

Mr.  Porter.  Would  you  please  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  a  list  of  any  "R"  or 
"X"  rated  movies  that  have  been  captioned  with  Federal  funds  since  FY  94. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Since  fiscal  year  1 994,  the  Department  has  funded  the  captioning  of 
62  films  that  were  "R"  rated  before  editing  for  television,  and  no  "X"  rated  films.  Much  of 
the  material  that  might  be  regarded  as  offensive  in  these  "R"  rated  films  was  removed  when 
they  were  edited  for  television.  The  "R"  rated  films  were: 

CAPTIONED  FILMS  RATED  "R"  PRIOR  TO  EDITING  FOR  TELEVISION 


Blaze 

The  Bodyguard 

The  Boiling  Point 

Boomerang 

Bull  Durham 

Cadillac  Man 

Children  of  the  Com  II:  Final  Sacrifice 

The  Crush 

Dangerous  Liaisons 

The  Demon  Seed 

Diner 

Falling  Down 

Fatal  Attraction 

Final  Analysis 

Forced  Vengeance 

The  Fury 

Gymkata 

The  Hand  that  Rocks  the  Cradle 

The  Handmaid's  Tale 

Hard  to  Kill 

Heartbreak  Ridge 

Hellraiser  ID:  Hell  on  Earth 

Indecent  Proposal 

An  Iimocent  Man 

Jagged  Edge 

JFK 

The  Killing  Fields 

Knight  Moves 

The  Last  Boy  Scout 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Lethal  Weapon  3 


Mad  Dog  and  Glory 

The  Man  Who  Fell  to  Earth 

Misery 

Mr.  Saturday  Night 

Network 

Nowhere  to  Run 

Out  for  Justice 

Patriot  Games 

Poison  Ivy 

Psycho  III 

Puppetmaster  I 

Puppetmaster  n 

Puppetmaster  EQ:  Toulon's  Revenge 

Quick  Change 

Relentless  III 

The  Rookie 

Royce 

Russia  House 

Sliver 

Sudden  Impact 

The  Surrogate 

Taking  Care  of  Business 

Tango  and  Cash 

Terminator  2:  Judgment  Day 

Thelma  &  Louise 

Under  Investigation 

Under  Siege 

Unforgiven 

Wall  Street 

Winter  Kills 

Young  Guns 
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TEACHER  TRAINING 

Mr.  Porter.  Your  budget  justification  discussion  of  State  grants  indicates  that 
teachers  in  regular  classrooms  have  little  special  training  to  address  the  needs  of  disabled 
children.  Do  States  use  their  State  grant  fiinds  for  teacher  education,  or  do  you  expect  them 
to  do  so  in  the  future? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  States  are 
required  to  flow  through  at  least  75  percent  of  the  funds  they  receive  under  the  Grants  to 
States  program  to  local  educational  agencies.  The  primary  use  of  these  funds  is  to  provide 
special  education  services.  However,  local  educational  agencies  may  also  use  funds  for 
personnel  preparation  activities.  Up  to  25  percent  of  the  fimds  provided  to  the  States  may 
be  used  at  the  State  level  for  administration,  direct  services,  and  support  services,  such  as 
professional  development,  hi  the  1993-94  school  year,  91  percent  of  the  States  used  at  least 
a  part  of  their  State  level  funds  for  professional  development  activities.  We  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  local  educational  agencies  used  State  grant  fiinds  for  teacher  training. 

EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  With  the  high  priority  placed  on  special  education,  I  would  expect  that 
some  of  the  current  training  funded  by  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program 
is  related  to  special  education.  How  much  is  spent  on  training  teachers  to  teach  special 
education  students  in  Eisenhower  and  how  much  do  you  expect  will  be  spent  in  your 
expanded  grant  proposal? 

Ms.  Heumaim.  The  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program  focuses  on 
preparing  personnel  in  core  academic  areas.  This  would  include  training  special  education 
teachers  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  core  academic  subjects  and  training  teachers  and 
others  in  the  skills  needed  to  appropriately  teach  children  with  disabilities  in  the  core 
academic  subjects. 

We  do  not  have  information  on  the  extent  to  which  recipients  of  funds  under  the 
Eisenhower  programs  are  training  specieii  education  teachers  or  supporting  specialized 
training  for  other  teachers  to  work  with  children  with  disabilities.  However,  we  do  know 
that  the  Eisenhower  fimds  are  primarily  used  for  in-service  training.  Therefore,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  these  fimds  would  be  used  to  support  the  preparation  of  new  special  education 
personnel. 

The  principal  focus  of  the  new  Special  Education  Professional  Development  program 
is  to  address  needs  that  are  not  likely  to  be  addressed  by  States.  The  Department  is 
requesting  $76.7  million  for  this  program.  Approximately  $29.9  million  of  the  request 
would  be  used  to  prepare  personnel  to  work  with  children  with  low-incidence  disabilities. 
States  are  unlikely  to  use  State  grants  funds  to  support  the  preparation  of  personnel  to  serve 
children  with  low-incidence  disabilities  because  the  small  number  of  personnel  needed  to 
serve  these  children  does  not  justify  the  support  of  individual  State  or  local  efforts  to  prepare 
them.  About  $10  million  would  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  leadership  personnel,  such 
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as  special  education  researchers  and  administrators,  and  $21.7  million  for  activities  of 
national  significance  that  have  broad  applicability,  such  as  developing  and  disseminating 
models  of  high-quality  professional  development  and  innovative  models  for  recruiting 
personnel.  The  remaining  funds  included  in  the  request  would  be  used  for  continuation 
projects  in  other  areas  and  peer  review. 

States  would  also  be  required  to  use  at  least  half  of  the  $24  million  they  would 
receive  for  new  grants  under  the  proposed  State  Improvement  program  for  activities  to 
ensure  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  persormel  who  have  the  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  address  their  special  education  and  early  intervention  personnel  needs.  These 
funds  may  be  used  for  a  wide  range  of  personnel-related  activities  such  as  supporting  work 
with  other  States  on  developing  common  certification  standards,  developing  and 
implementing  strategies  to  help  retain  personnel  in  the  field  of  special  education,  recruiting 
personnel  to  serve  children  with  disabilities,  as  well  as  professional  development  of  teachers 
and  related  services  personnel. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHER  TRAINING  UNDER  VARIOUS  PROGRAMS 

Mi.  Porter.  Teacher  training  is  also  supported  by  Goals  2000,  Chapter  2,  Iimovative 
strategies,  and  Professional  Development  fiinding  within  special  education.  I  assume  that 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  specializing  in  special  education  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  various  grant  and  loan  programs  available  to  all  students.  What  is  the  total  we  spend 
on  preparing  teachers  to  teach  disabled  students? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Funds  made  available  for  Goals  2000  and  the  Chapter  2  (now 
Title  VI)  Innovative  Strategies  program  may  be  used  for  a  wide  range  of  activities,  including 
the  preparation  of  personnel.  Funds  under  these  programs  are  distributed  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  formulas.  The  State  agencies  use  some  of  these  funds  themselves,  but  distribute 
most  fionds  to  local  educational  agencies  through  subgrants.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of 
the  funds  provided  under  these  programs  is  eventually  used  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
to  teach  students  with  disabilities,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  these  funds  are  used  for  pre-service 
preparation  of  special  education  teachers. 

Based  on  data  from  the  1 993  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study  (NPS AS) 
for  the  1992-93  school  year,  $154.4  million  was  provided  to  students  pursuing  degrees  in 
special  education  through  grants  and  loans  supported  in  total  or  in  part  by  the  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education.  Funds  made  available  through  grants  usually  include  matching 
fiinds  fi-om  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  sources.  However,  the  Federal  Pell 
Grants  program  provided  $30.5  million  to  individuals  studying  for  degrees  in  special 
education  completely  from  Federal  funds.  Loan  programs  are  supported  through  Federal 
guarantees  and  subsidies.  Under  the  Stafford  Loan  Program,  the  largest  loan  program,  loans 
totaling  $88.9  million  were  made  to  students  pursuing  degrees  in  special  education. 
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TRAINING  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

Mr.  Porter.  Is  it  a  good  idea  to  have  so  many,  uncoordinated  programs  and,  if  not, 
why  have  you  not  proposed  changes  by  de-fiinding  some  programs  and  funding  other, 
broader  authorities? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Goals  2000,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA), 
and  now  the  proposal  to  reauthorize  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA) 
all  include  provisions  to  improve  the  coordination  of  program  activities. 

For  example,  the  administration's  proposal  to  reauthorize  IDEA  requires  that  the 
special  education  State  Improvement  Plans  be  integrated  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
with  State  plans  under  Goals  2000,  the  ESEA,  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act,  the 
Rehabilitation  Act,  and  other  acts,  as  appropriate. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1997  request  does  reflect  our  current  thinking  about 
the  best  configuration  of  programs  and  the  appropriate  allocation  of  resources.  For  example, 
the  administration's  request  for  1997  moved  funding  for  Title  VI  Innovative  Education 
Program  Strategies  State  Grants  to  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grant 
program.  Irmovative  Strategies  funding  is  used  by  States  for  a  wide  range  of  activities  not 
necessarily  related  to  professional  development  or  educational  reform.  The  Irmovative 
Strategies  program  authority  is  not  well  designed  to  support  the  types  of  States  and  local 
efforts  most  likely  to  result  in  real  improvements  in  teaching  and  learning.  Rather,  the 
authority  is  so  broad  and  all-encompassing  that  almost  any  type  of  education  expenditure  is 
eligible  for  support.  Evaluations  of  the  former  Chapter  2  program,  which  preceded  the 
current  Title  VI  program,  found  that  school  districts  infi-equently  used  program  funds  for 
truly  reform-oriented  activities;  instead,  the  program  was  typically  used  to  purchase 
curriculum  materials  and  to  carry  out  other  routine  activities.  Our  request  for  Eisenhower 
State  Grants  will  provide  training  to  teachers  to  help  them  prepare  their  students  to  meet  high 
standards  in  the  core  academic  subjects.  The  increased  fimding  included  in  the  request  will 
enable  schools  to  go  beyond  the  two  disciplines  of  mathematics  and  science  and  provide 
professional  development  that  encompasses  all  the  core  academic  subject  areas. 

The  administration's  propositi  to  reauthorize  IDEA  programs  also  includes  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  14  existing  authorities  into  5  broader  authorities.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation,  14  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs,  each  with  its  own  separate  legislatively 
required  planning  process,  would  be  consolidated  into  5  Program  Support  and  Improvement 
authorities  with  a  mandate  for  comprehensive  planning.  For  example,  professional 
development  activities,  which  currently  might  be  funded  under  the  Deaf-Blindness,  Severe 
Disabilities,  Early  Childhood  Education,  Secondary  and  Transitional  Services,  and  Persoimel 
Development  programs,  would  be  funded  under  the  new  Professional  Development 
authority.  The  consolidation  of  special  education  and  early  intervention  personnel 
development  authorities  into  one  Special  Education  Professional  Development  authority 
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clearly  addresses  the  need  for  fewer,  broader  authorities.  In  addition,  the  administration's 
proposal  redefines 

the  Federal  role  in  professional  development  to  focus  on  activities  that  the  States  are  unlikely 
to  invest  in  using  funds  fi-om  other  Federal  programs  or  their  own  funds. 

PERSISTENT  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHER  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  Porter.  Your  Budget  Justification  indicates  that  there  remain  shortages  of  special 
education  teachers.  The  Professional  Development  in  Special  Education  program  has 
existed  since  1966  and  we  have  spent  $725  million  since  1985  in  this  program  alone.  Why 
do  we  still  have  a  shortage  given  the  expenditures  in  this  and  other  programs? 

Ms.  Heumann.  There  is  an  ongoing  need  to  prepare  new  persoimel  both  to  serve 
additional  numbers  of  children  with  disabilities  requiring  services  and  to  replace  those  who 
are  leaving  the  field  of  education.  Since  1985  the  number  of  children  requiring  special 
education  and  the  number  of  special  education  personnel  needed  to  teach  them  have  grown 
by  about  20  percent.  Our  investments  in  professional  development  for  special  education 
personnel  have  helped  us  keep  up  with  this  growth.  Overall,  aimual  graduates  fi-om  special 
education  teacher  programs  number  approximately  1 5,700.  We  estimate  that  approximately 
5,200  of  these  graduates  received  assistance  under  the  Special  Education  Personnel 
Development  program.  This  means  that  about  one  third  of  the  armual  graduates  trained  in 
the  field  of  special  education  received  support  under  this  authority.  Without  this  investment 
we  believe  that  personnel  shortages  in  the  area  of  special  education  would  be  even  more 
severe. 

Moreover,  State-reported  data  suggest  that  the  support  provided  under  the  Personnel 
Development  program  has  been  helpfiil  in  meeting  needs,  particularly  in  certain  areas.  For 
example,  for  the  1992-1993  school  year.  States  reported  needing  242  teachers  to  work  with 
children  ages  6  through  21  with  visual  impairments  and  505  teachers  to  work  with  children 
with  hearing  impairments.  This  compares  with  State  reported  shortages  of  394  teachers  to 
work  with  children  with  visual  impairments  and  610  teachers  to  work  with  children  with 
hearing  impairment  in  the  1987-1988  school  year. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHER  RETENTION 

Mr.  Porter.  Do  we  have  any  data  on  how  many  teachers  remain  in  the  field  of  special 
education  after  training? 

Ms.  Heumarm.  About  80  percent  of  the  graduates  fi-om  special  education  teacher 
preparation  programs  enter  the  field  of  special  education  teaching,  while  only  57  percent  of 
the  graduates  fi^om  general  education  teacher  preparation  programs  enter  the  field  of 
teaching.  Roughly  89  percent  of  special  education  teachers  are  retained  year  to  year  in 
special  education.  Of  the  11  percent  who  leave  special  education,  5  percent  teach  in  general 
education  programs. 
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RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATION  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Porter.  In  last  year's  report,  the  Committee  asked  you  to  provide  a  list  of  the 
research,  demonstration  and  technical  assistance  programs  administered  by  the  Department; 
to  designate  a  senior  official  to  coordinate  research,  demonstration  and  technical  assistance 
activities;  and  to  develop  an  overall  plan  for  these  activities.  You  identified  five  general 
authorities  and  over  20  specific  authorities  with  funding  of  half  a  billion  dollars  and  defined 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  as  the  Departmental 
coordinator.  Total  funding  for  these  programs  was  $500  million.  In  this  time  of  constrained 
budgets,  why  should  we  spend  half  a  billion  dollars  on  overhead  planning  and  demonstration 
activities,  many  of  which  have  never  been  evaluated  and  whose  impact  on  programs  is,  at 
best,  unclear? 

Ms.  Heumann.  The  research,  demonstration,  dissemination,  and  evaluation  activities 
described  in  the  Secretary's  response  to  your  inquiry  last  year  should  not  be  regarded  as 
overhead,  nor  is  planning  a  particular  focus.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  provide  teachers, 
parents,  principals,  administrators,  researchers,  rehabilitation  professionals,  consumers,  and 
legislators  with  some  of  the  basic  tools  they  need  to  improve  results  for  students  and  adults 
with  disabilities.  Research  projects  develop  new  knowledge,  demonstrations  show  how  new 
knowledge  can  be  applied  to  improving  results,  and  dissemination  activities  put  information 
into  the  hands  of  practitioners.  Evaluation  activities  provide  information  on  the  extent  to 
which  our  efforts  have  been  successful. 

$100  million  of  the  $500  million  was  for  activities  in  programs  supported  under  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act.  These  programs  have  provided  critical  support 
for  improving  results  for  children  with  disabilities  by  providing  us  both  new  insights  into  the 
needs  of  children  with  disabilities  and  how  to  address  those  needs.  Many  of  these  programs 
have  been  evaluated  and  found  to  be  effective.  Where  deficiencies  were  noted,  they  were 
corrected.  However,  each  of  the  14  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs  evolved  separately 
over  the  last  30  years  and  resulted  in  a  fi-agmented  approach  to  improving  services  for 
children  with  disabilities.  Therefore,  the  administration  has  proposed  to  consolidate  the  14 
existing  programs  into  5  program  authorities.  The  new  Program  Support  and  Improvement 
authorities,  which  would  replace  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs,  would  provide  a 
streamlined  and  coherent  structure  to  carry  out  activities,  and  to  focus  them  on 
systematically  helping  States  improve  educational  results  for  children  with  disabilities. 

$70  million  of  the  $500  million  was  for  activities  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR).  NIDRR  fiinds  are  used  to  support 
rehabilitation  research,  demonstration  projects,  and  related  activities,  including  the  training 
of  persons  who  provide  rehabilitation  services  or  who  conduct  rehabilitation  research. 
NIDRR's  research  centers  focus  on  applied  research  that  enables  persons  with  disabilities 
to  fiinction  better  at  work,  in  the  family,  and  in  society.  In  addition,  NIDRR  supports  other 
activities  such  as  model  systems  for  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  spinal  cord  injury  and 
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traumatic  brain  injury  that  develop  interventions  from  the  point  of  injury  through  return  to 
the  community  and  technical  assistance  to  businesses  and  State  and  local  governments  that 
facilitate  implementation  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  NIDRR  is  supporting  a 
number  of  activities  to  evaluate  the  projects  it  supports  including  conducting  program 
reviews  of  its  research  centers  and  establishing  general  performance  measures  for  its 
programs. 

Some  authorities  cited  in  the  report  specifically  authorize  program  evaluation 
activities.  For  example,  $1.6  million  was  used  for  studies  to  evaluate  the  impact  and 
effectiveness  of  programs  authorized  by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  The  Department 
is  conducting  a  major  longitudinal  study  to  examine  the  success  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  (VR)  program  in  assisting  individuals  with  disabilities  to  achieve  sustainable 
improvement  in  employment,  earnings,  and  independence.  Specifically,  the  study  will 
provide  information  on  the  short-  and  long-term  economic  and  noneconomic  outcomes 
achieved  as  a  result  of  participation  in  VR;  the  characteristics  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
that  affect  access  to  and  receipt  of  VR  services  and  outcomes;  the  extent  to  which  the  receipt 
of  specific  VR  services  contributes  to  successful  consumer  outcomes;  how  and  to  what 
extent  local  environmental  factors  and  operations  and  resources  of  VR  agencies  influence 
VR  services  and  outcomes;  and  return  on  the  VR  program's  investment.  Study  results  will 
be  available  to  inform  discussion  of  the  1998  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

PROGRAM  SUPPORT  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  What  specific  activities  will  be  carried  out  under  the  consolidated 
"Program  Support  and  Improvement"  that,  by  statute,  cannot  be  carried  out  under  the  broader 
OERI  authorities? 

Ms.  Heumann.  Many  activities  to  be  carried  out  under  the  proposed  Program 
Support  and  Improvement  authorities  probably  could  be  conducted  under  the  broader  OERI 
authorities.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  significant  activifies  that  would  not  be 
authorized.  These  would  include  activities  such  as  providing  preservice  training  for 
personnel  to  serve  children  with  disabilities,  support  for  training  parents  of  children  with 
disabilities,  specialized  technical  assistance  on  the  implementation  of  IDEA  programs, 
captioning  television  programs  for  individuals  who  are  deaf,  and  recording  textbooks  for 
distribution  to  students  who  are  blind  or  otherwise  print-disabled. 

Even  more  importantly,  experience  has  shown  that,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  needs 
of  children  with  disabilities  are  appropriately  and  adequately  addressed,  a  special  focus  must 
be  placed  on  acfivities  that  address  their  needs.  We  believe  that  the  most  effective  means 
for  maintaining  this  focus  is  by  supporting  programs  directed  specifically  at  addressing  those 
needs.  The  new  Program  Support  and  Improvement  authorities  will  provide  this  focus  and, 
through  coordinated  planning  and  links  to  general  education,  will  provide  new  opportunities 
to  improving  results  for  children  with  disabilities. 
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APPROVAL  OF  RESEARCH  PLAN  AND  AWARDS 

Mr.  Porter.  What  role  will  the  Assistant  Secretary  have  in  approving  the  overall 
research,  demonstration  and  techniced  assistance  plan  and  the  individual  awards  issued 
pursuant  to  the  plan? 

Ms.  Heumann.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
has  been  working  with  me  and  other  senior  officers  throughout  the  Department  to  develop 
a  research  priorities  plan  that  will  provide  the  framework  for  all  of  the  research, 
development,  demonstration,  and  dissemination  activities  carried  out  across  the  Department. 
However,  she  will  play  no  role  in  the  actual  approval  of  awards,  except  for  awards  made 
under  programs  administered  by  her  office.  I  have  approval  authority  over  awards  made  by 
the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services. 

PROGRAM  SUPPORT  AND  IMPROVEMENT  -  STATE  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  As  I  understand  the  administration's  overall  policy  for  Special  Education 
it  is  to  have  States  develop,  and  hold  them  accountable  to,  standards,  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  support  in  pursuance  of  this  effort.  If  we  must  have  a  Goals  2000 
program,  why  should  we  set  the  standards  for  the  majority  of  students  under  the  Educational 
Reform-Goals  2000  rubric  and  the  standards  for  Special  Education  under  a  different,  parallel 
authority. 

Ms.  Heumann.  There  is  nothing  in  our  legislative  proposal  to  reauthorize  the 
Individuals  With  Disabilities  Education  Act  that  would  require  the  States  to  establish  separate 
standards  for  students  with  disabilities.  The  goal  of  the  reauthorization  proposal  is  to  assist 
States  in  helping  children  with  disabilities  meet  the  same  challenging  standards  established 
for  all  children.  Indeed,  the  proposal  would  require  States  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  children  with  disabilities  in  State  and  districtwide  assessments,  which  would  include 
assessments  aligned  with  State  standards  established  for  all  children.  In  order  to  further 
focus  State  efforts  on  improving  results  for  children  with  disabilities,  our  legislative  proposal 
would  also  require  States  to  establish  performance  goals  for  children  with  disabilities.  These 
performance  goals  must  be  consistent,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  with  other  goals  and 
standards  established  by  the  States,  including  those  established  under  Goals  2000,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act,  and  other 
relevant  programs.  Activities  supported  under  the  IDEA,  especially  the  proposed  State 
Improvement  program,  would  provide  resources  and  focus  that  will  help  States  to  meet  these 
performance  goals. 

STATE  IMPROVEMENT  -  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVTriES 

Mr.  Porter.  Are  their  any  specific  activities  contemplated  under  this  consolidated 
authority  that  cannot  be  accomplished  under  the  broader  Goals  2000,  Chapter  2,  or  OERI 
authorities? 
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Ms.  Heumann.  States  could  probably  use  funds  provided  under  Goals  2000, 
Chapter  2  (now  Title  VI)  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  or  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI)  authorities  to  carry  out  many  of  the  kinds 
of  activities  contemplated  under  the  proposed  State  Improvement  authority,  but  we  believe 
that  States  will  not  give  adequate  attention  to  addressing  the  needs  of  children  with 
disabilities  without  a  program  that  is  specifically  targeted  on  their  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  State  Improvement  program  is  to  focus  State  efforts  on  improving 
results  for  children  with  disabilities.  The  proposed  legislation  for  the  State  Improvement 
program  would  require  that  State  Improvement  Plans  be  integrated,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  with  State  plans  under  Goals  2000,  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1 994, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and 
other  acts,  as  appropriate.  However,  we  believe  that  providing  targeted  funds  for  special 
education  is  critical  to  ensuring  that  needs  of  children  with  disabilities  are  appropriately 
addressed  through  other  programs  and  to  fill  gaps  where  other  programs  do  not  address  these 
needs.  The  State  Improvement  program  provides  a  flexible  authority  that  States  can  use  to 
achieve  this  end. 

We  expect  State  Improvement  grants  to  be  particularly  critical  in  the  area  of 
professional  development.  For  years.  States  have  identified  chronic  shortages  of  special 
education  personnel.  Under  the  administration's  proposal,  each  State  would  be  required  to 
describe  in  its  State  Improvement  plan  how  it  would  address  identified  needs  for  preparation 
of  personnel  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  help  children  with  disabilities  meet 
challenging  standards.  At  least  half  of  the  funds  each  State  would  receive  under  the  State 
Improvement  program  would  be  required  to  be  used  for  professional  development  activities. 
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Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  BONILLA  [presiding].  Good  morning.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

We  apologize  for  the  delay  this  morning.  Mr.  Porter  is  caught  in 
traffic  and  cannot  get  here  as  promptly  as  he  usually  does.  And 
Steny,  thanks  for  keeping  everyone  entertained. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  I  kept  them  entertained,  but 
at  least  there  was  something  going  on  and  they  didn't  have  to  won- 
der. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Well,  we  appreciate  your  patience. 

At  this  time,  we'd  like  to  begin  the  hearing. 

David  Longanecker  is  our  first  witness  today.  Welcome  back.  I 
enjoyed  the  time  we  spent  together  at  the  dinner  recently  and  I  am 
glad  we  had  a  chance  to  visit.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Great.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  for  the  record,  I'm  David  Longanecker.  I'm  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Education  in  the  Department 
of  Education. 

I'm  accompanied  this  morning  by  Leo  Kornfeld,  who  is  the  Senior 
Advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  for  Direct  Lending.  I'm  also 
accompanied  by  Sally  Christensen,  who  is  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Budget,  as  you  folks  know,  and  by  Bob  Davidson, 
who's  the  Director  of  the  Postsecondary  Analysis  Division  in  the 
Budget  Services,  and  by  Tom  Skelly,  who's  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  Systems  Division  of  Budget  Service.  I  believe  you  know 
most  of  those  folks. 

Betsy  Hicks,  who  is  our  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Student 
Financial  Assistance,  was  to  have  joined  us  today,  but  she  is  ill.  I 
feel  very  badly  that  she  wasn't  able  to  join  us  for  two  reasons.  One 
is  that  she's  a  sterling  addition  to  our  staff,  since  last  we  had  a 
chance  to  meet.  And  I  had  really  hoped  that  you  would  have  a 
chance  to  meet  her.  And  the  second  is  that  I  wanted  her  to  be  here 
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to  answer  all  the  difficult  questions,  which  I  will  have  to  field  my- 
self now. 

SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

But  I  would  indicate  to  you  that  I've  submitted  a  complete  text 
of  my  remarks  for  the  record.  Being  respectful  of  the  limits  on  your 
time,  I'm  going  to  summarize  those  remarks  in  a  more  brief  open- 
ing statement  before  you  this  morning,  and  then  we'll  be  pleased 
to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

It's  again  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  share  with 
you  the  Administration's  request  for  funds  for  Federal  postsecond- 
ary  education  programs  for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  budget  request 
that  we  present  to  you  today  reflects  President's  Clinton's  strong 
belief  that  it  is  in  this  country's  best  interests  to  invest  in  the  con- 
tinued education  and  development  of  our  richest  resource,  our  peo- 
ple. 

FEDERAL  ROLE  AND  1997  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

The  budget  request  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  Department  of 
Education's  mission,  which  is  to  ensure  equal  access  to  education 
and  promote  educational  excellence.  It's  a  budget  request  that  em- 
bodies the  President's  longstanding  conviction  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  assure  educational  opportunity, 
but  that  with  that  opportunity  comes  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  beneficiaries. 

And  of  course,  it  is  part  of  our  oversQl  budget  that  recognizes  the 
need  for  balancing  the  Federal  budget,  but  also  recognizes  that  this 
country,  to  remain  great,  must  continue  to  make  strategic  invest- 
ments even  while  balancing  our  Federal  budget. 

The  budget  we've  proposed  for  postsecondary  education  reflects 
some  areas  where  we  believe  it's  so  important  for  this  country — 
that  these  areas  are  so  important  to  the  country  that  they  warrant 
increased  Federal  commitment.  There  are  a  number  of  areas  where 
we  believe  that  the  Federal  role  has  been  clearly  established  and 
has  been  effectively  addressed  with  these  programs,  and  thus  we 
should  sustain  those  levels  of  commitment. 

And  then  there  are  a  few  targeted  areas  where  we  believe  it 
would  be  prudent  given  the  financial  constraints  under  which  we 
are  all  operating  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  Federal  involvement. 

PELL  GRANT  MAXIMUM  AWARD  INCREASE 

There  are  five  specific  initiatives  for  increased  funding  in  this 
budget.  We  believe  that  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  should  be  in- 
creased to  $2,700  from  the  current,  it's  currently  $2,340.  We  expect 
that  the  bill  that  ultimately  we'll  be  working  under  for  fiscal  year 
1996  will  probably  have  a  maximum  of  $2,470.  That  looks  like 
what  it  will  be,  and  we're  seeking  to  increase  that  to  $2,700  by 
next  year. 

That's  consistent  with  the  request  that  we  made  last  year.  As  the 
foundation  program  for  not  only  Federal  student  financial  aid,  but 
essentially  all  student  financial  aid,  we  must  assure  that  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  our  most  needy,  financially  needy  stu- 
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dents,  are  retained  through  continued  and  increased  support  for 
the  extremely  valuable  Pell  Grant  program. 

COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  INCREASE 

And  consistent  with  the  theme  of  providing  opportunity  with  re- 
sponsibility, the  President  also  proposes  an  increase  in  the  College 
Work-Study  program.  We  will  propose  an  increase  of  10  percent  per 
year  for  the  next  five  years  to  allow  that  program  to  grow  to  the 
point  where  it  will  serve  1  million  students  by  the  year  2000.  And 
we  are  proposing,  although  it's  not  part  of  our  budget  at  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  $10,000  tax  deduction  for  educational 
expenses. 

PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROPOSAL 

A  third  component  is  that  we're  proposing  a  new  Presidential 
Honor  Scholarship  of  $1,000  for  the  top  5  percent  of  every  high 
school  graduating  class.  This  would  reinforce  both  our  strong  push 
for  encouraging  students  to  achieve  to  high  standards  and  our  be- 
lief that  high  scholastic  achievement  should  be  rewarded. 

TRIO  PROGRAM  INCREASE 

We're  also  proposing  an  8  percent  increase  for  the  TRIO  pro- 
gram. We're  doing  that  because  the  evaluations  that  we've  received 
on  that  program  have  shown  it  to  be  quite  successful  in  encourag- 
ing students  not  only  to  attend  college,  but  to  stay  in  college.  So 
it's  one  of  those  programs  that  very  nicely  blends  both  our  goal  of 
assuring  access  and  our  goal  of  promoting  quality. 

FIPSE  INCREASE 

And  finally,  we  propose  a  modest  increase  in  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  a  program  we  call 
FIPSE,  because  it's  proven  so  successful  in  promoting  innovation 
and  improvement  in  postsecondary  education.  So  those  are  the  five 
areas  where  we're  proposing  an  increase. 

OTHER  POSTSECONDARY  PROGRAM  REQUESTS 

We've  also  proposed  sustained  Federal  commitment  to  most  of 
our  other  programs,  including  the  Direct  Loan  program,  the  cam- 
pus-based programs  other  than  College  Work-Study,  the  Title  III 
Developing  Institutions  program.  International  Education  pro- 
grams, and  Graduate  Education  programs. 

We  believe  that  these  programs  have  proven  to  be  important  and 
worthwhile  Federal  investments  and  that  they  should  be  continued. 
In  some  cases,  our  positions  have  changed  from  previous  years.  In 
part,  this  is  because  we've  listened  to  you,  the  Congress. 

DIRECT  LENDING 

For  example,  with  respect  to  the  Direct  Lending  program,  we 
were  arguing  last  year  that  we  thought  we  should  move  to  that 
program  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  phase  out  the  old  FFEL  pro- 
gram. Our  position  now  is  that  we  believe  that  those  two  programs 
should  compete  head  to  head,  rather  than  to  presume  one  over  the 
other. 
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GRADUATE  EDUCATION 


In  other  areas,  we've  changed  our  position  because  more  knowl- 
edge about  the  programs,  having  operated  them  now  for  some  pe- 
riod of  time,  has  convinced  us  that  they  are  of  value.  A  good  exam- 
ple in  this  area  would  be  graduate  education.  Our  position  is  dif- 
ferent in  two  respects  this  year.  One  is  that  we  recognize  the  com- 
mitment to  students  who  are  already  in  the  pipeline.  We  should 
have  done  that  last  year.  We  didn't,  and  we  do  this  year.  We  don't 
think  it's  appropriate  to  pull  out  aid  for  most  students  that  are  en- 
rolled in  programs,  and  essentially  have  been  awarded  grants. 

The  second  is  that  we  believe  that  this  is  an  area  where  we  need 
to  also  sustain  that  pipeline  to  provide  a  cadre  of  highly  educated 
individuals,  and  one  that  is  reflective  of  our  entire  population,  not 
just  the  advantaged  few  who  can  afford  to  go  on  to  graduate  and 
professional  education. 

COST  SAVINGS  PROPOSED  IN  STUDENT  LOANS 

We've  also  proposed  some  targeted  budget  reductions.  In  the  area 
of  student  loans,  we've  proposed  a  number  of  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram, in  the  two  programs,  that  will  result  in  considerable  cost 
savings,  $4.4  billion  over  the  next  seven  years.  These  changes,  to- 
gether with  the  expected  decline  in  interest  rates,  should  result  in 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  these  programs.  And  we  pro- 
pose the  elimination  of  some  program  redundancies  in  areas  where 
the  programs  actuzilly  serve  an  important  need,  but  they  have  not 
over  the  years  been  able  to  gamer  enough  critical  mass  and  sup- 
port necessary  to  sustain  true  program  vitality. 

TARGETED  REDUCTIONS  IN  BUDGET  REQUEST 

In  this  budget,  we're  not  requesting  funds  for  eight  programs 
that  are  currently  funded.  Combined  with  the  twelve  programs 
that  we  eliminated  over  the  past  two  years,  these  targeted  reduc- 
tions would  trim  our  overall  inventory  of  programs  in  a  way  that 
assures  the  Federal  dollars  are  being  wisely  and  efficiently  spent. 

Of  course,  we'll  do  that  at  the  same  time  that  we're  doing  the 
best  job  possible  to  be  good  stewards  of  these  Federal  funds 
through  our  efforts  to  improve  the  management  and  operation  of 
our  Federal  postsecondary  education  programs.  We  are  an  active 
part  of  the  Administration's  overall  effort  to  reduce  the  size  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  burdens  that  participating  in  Federal  programs 
cause  for  our  customers,  who  are  primarily  the  schools  and  the  stu- 
dents they  serve. 

But  we  intend  to  maintain  high  levels  of  performance  as  we  seek 
to  reduce  the  size  and  intrusiveness  of  our  administrative  activi- 
ties. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  this  morning.  Mr.  Komfeld,  our  other  colleagues  and  I,  will  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:! 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

David  A.  Longanecker 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Education 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget  Request  for 

Postsecondary  Education 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request 
for  the  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

The  President,  in  his  1997  budget  request  for  education,  emphasized  that  keeping 
the  doors  open  wide  to  college  and  other  postsecondary  education  is  one  of  his  three 
priorities  for  education.  The  funds  we  are  requesting  for  postsecondary  education  reflect 
the  Administration's  commitment  to  ensuring  that  all  Americans  have  access  to  quality 
postsecondary  education  (1)  by  providing  assistance  to  middle-  and  lower-income 
students  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  postsecondary  education,  (2)  by  supporting 
programs  to  encourage  at-risk  students  to  attend  and  complete  postsecondary  education, 
and  (3)  by  supporting  development  activities  at  institutions  that  serve  large  numbers  of 
these  students.  In  addition,  the  Administration  is  proposing  a  Presidential  Honors 
Scholarship  program  that  would  reward  academic  achievement  by  providing  a  $1,000 
scholarship  to  every  student  who  graduates  in  the  top  5  percent  of  his  or  her  class. 

The  discretionary  budget  for  postsecondary  education  programs,  excluding  Pell 
Grants  that  would  be  funded  in  part  by  prior  year  surplus  funds,  shows  an  increase  fi"om 
$2.4  billion  to  almost  $2.7  billion.  On  the  mandatory  side,  we  are  making  significant 
changes  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  student  loan  programs.  These  changes,  and  the 
expected  decUne  in  interest  rates,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  these  programs. 

ENSURING  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  QUALITY  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  Administration's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  addresses  the  issue  of  equal  access 
by  increasing  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  award,  by  expanding  funding  for  college  work- 
study,  and  by  increasing  the  amount  of  support  for  outreach  and  other  services  to 
encourage  disadvantaged  students  to  enter  and  complete  postsecondary  education.  The 
programs  would  act  in  concert  with  the  President's  workforce  development  initiatives 
and  his  proposal  for  a  tuition  tax  deduction  that  would  permit  families  to  deduct  up  to 
$10,000  in  postsecondary  education  expenses. 

Student  Financial  Assistance 

Our  budget  request  for  Pell  Grants  proposes  to  increase  the  maximum  award  to 
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$2,700,  up  $360  or  1 5  percent  from  the  fiscal  year  1995  level  and  $230  up  from  the 
tentative  conference  level.  This  proposed  increase  in  the  program,  which  will  serve  3.8 
million  low-  and  middle-income  students,  is  particularly  important  because  the  Pell  Grant 
program  maximum  award  has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation  or  college  costs.  During  the 
last  2  years,  the  average  cost  of  attending  postsecondary  education  has  increased  by  more 
than  12  percent.  Over  the  last  decade  the  cost  of  attending  higher  education  has 
increased  by  103  percent  (i.e.,  more  than  doubled)  and  inflation  increased  by  42.4 
percent.  During  that  same  period,  median  family  income  increased  by  just  40  percent, 
and  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  award,  by  a  mere  11.4  percent.  As  a  result,  a  greater 
percentage  of  students  are  having  to  finance  their  postsecondary  education  through  loans, 
and  many  students  are  faced  with  excessive  loan  burdens  when  they  finish  school.  The 
proposed  increase  in  the  Pell  Grant  would  help  to  reduce  the  debt  burden  on  students  and 
their  families. 

The  increase  we  are  proposing  for  the  Work-Study  program  would  be  the  first 
step  in  an  expansion  to  enable  the  program  to  serve  one  million  students  by  the  year 
2000.  During  the  Secretary's  conference  on  Federal  fijnding  for  postsecondary  education 
in  Charleston  last  October,  conference  participants  expressed  strong  support  for  the 
Work-Study  program,  and  many  advocated  expanding  work-study  opportunities  to 
reinforce  the  work  ethic  and  provide  students  with  additional  opportunities  to  earn  rather 
than  borrow  funds  for  postsecondary  education.  The  proposed  increase  of  $62  miUion, 
together  with  employer  matching  fiinds,  would  increase  the  number  of  students  earning 
some  of  their  college  costs  under  this  program  from  approximately  713,000  in  fiscal  year 
1996  to  786,000  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

We  are  requesting  fiinding  to  support  the  Federal  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  program  at  the  fiscal  year  1996  level  and  to  restore  the  Perkins  Loan 
program  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level.  Operating  together,  these  programs  offer 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education  sufBcient  flexibility  to  develop  financial  aid 
packages  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  their  students. 

Student  Loans 

The  William  D.  Ford  Direct  Loan  (Direct  Loan)  and  the  Federal  Family 
Education  Loan  (FFEL)  programs  provide  federally-sponsored  loans  to  help  students  and 
their  families  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  postsecondary  education.  Together  these  two 
programs  are  projected  to  support  over  $32  billion  in  student  loans  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

The  Direct  Loan  program,  created  by  the  Student  Loan  Reform  Act  of  1993  to 
reduce  the  complexity  and  costUness  of  the  FFEL  program,  is  a  streamlined  lending 
system  that  provides  borrowers  with  greater  repayment  flexibility,  reduces  taxpayer 
costs,  and  simplifies  the  processes  of  obtaining  and  repaying  loans.  The  program  began 
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making  loans  in  July,  1994  for  the  1994-1995  academic  year  with  104  institutions  and  7 
percent  of  loan  volume.  This  increased  to  1,330  institutions  for  the  academic  year  1995- 
1996.  An  additional  48 1  have  already  committed  to  participate  in  the  program  for  the 
1996-1997  academic  year,  and  we  expect  that  Direct  Loans  will  account  for 
approximately  50  percent  of  new  loan  volume  next  year. 

A  key  component  of  the  President's  proposal  is  to  provide  schools  the  freedom  to 
choose  the  loan  program  best  suited  to  their  needs  and  those  of  their  students  by 
continuing  to  support  both  the  Direct  Loan  and  the  FFEL  programs.  By  preserving  this 
choice,  as  many  FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  participating  institutions  have  requested,  both 
schools  and  borrowers  will  benefit  from  the  market  competition. 

The  Department  has  submitted  a  "barebones"  request  for  administrative  costs  for 
the  student  financial  aid  programs,  including  the  student  loan  programs.  This  request 
includes  over  $135  million  in  administrative  expense  allowances  for  guaranty  agencies  to 
help  cover  their  costs  of  managing  the  FFEL  program  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Almost  80 
percent  of  the  remaining  frinds  requested  are  for  the  Department's  student  aid 
management  activities,  including  support  for  automated  data  processing  contracts  and 
compensation  and  benefits  for  Federal  employees.  Unlike  many  Federal  agencies,  the 
Department  relies  heavily  on  contractors  to  design  and  operate  its  major  computer 
systems.  The  Department  will  spend  $325  million  for  ADP  contracts  associated  with 
student  aid  management  ~  an  increase  of  39  percent.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  ADP 
funds  will  be  used  for  either  student  aid  delivery  or  loan  servicing  and  defauh 
management.  About  80  percent  of  the  fimding  for  the  ADP  activities  comes  from  frinds 
authorized  under  section  458  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  that  support  Direct  Loan 
activities  and  are  instrumental  in  the  Department's  overall  student  aid  delivery  and 
default  collection  efforts. 

Program  Results 

Since  1965  the  Federal  Government  has  invested  $135  billion  in  student 
frnancial  aid  programs  designed  to  remove  financial  barriers  to  enrollment  in 
postsecondary  education  by  targeting  students  with  the  greatest  financial  need,  and  by 
encouraging  these  students  to  persist  through  the  attainment  of  an  undergraduate  degree 
or  other  postsecondary  education  credential.  The  success  of  these  programs  and  of  the 
higher  education  outreach  and  support  services  is  well  documented  in  terms  of  program 
effectiveness  and  individual  and  societal  benefits.  Title  IV  student  aid  recipients  are 
significantly  poorer  than  are  undergraduates  overall—in  academic  year  1992-93  almost 
three-quarters  of  all  Title  IV  recipients  were  from  famihes  with  incomes  below  $30,000, 
while  less  that  half  of  all  undergraduates  had  incomes  that  low.  Furthermore,  regardless 
of  degree  sought,  individuals  who  received  a  significant  amount  of  Federal  student 
financial  aid  (more  than  $2,500)  were  more  likely  to  attain  the  educational  credential  they 
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were  seeking  within  4  years  after  starting  their  studies. 

The  earnings  dififerential  between  individuals  who  have  completed  high  school 
and  those  who  have  obtained  a  postsecondary  education  credential  has  also  been 
sufficiently  documented. 

A  study  commissioned  by  the  Department  found  that  for  every  dollar  of  JBnancial 
aid  spent  on  men  with  2  years  of  college,  the  Federal  Government  received  $2.19  in  net 
present  value  of  future  tax  revenues.  The  return  for  women  was  $1 .24.  For  men  and 
women  with  4  years  of  college,  the  returns  are  $5.86  and  $2.65,  respectively.  Clearly, 
the  dollars  invested  in  these  programs  offer  significant  returns  to  the  taxpayer. 

Higher  Education  Programs 

The  Department's  other  postsecondary  programs  address  a  broad  range  of 
institutional  and  student  support  activities  to  enhance  academic  preparation  of 
disadvantaged  students  and  to  strengthen  institutions  serving  these  students,  to  promote 
student  achievement  and  academic  excellence,  and  to  support  programs  critical  to  the 
Nation's  security  and  economic  well-being. 

To  assist  low-income  individuals  overcome  the  non-financial  barriers  to 
postsecondary  education,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $500  million  for  the  Federal 
TRIO  programs,  an  increase  of  $37  million  or  8  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1996 
tentative  conference  agreement  level.  These  programs  complement  the  student  aid 
programs  by  supporting  outreach  and  student  services  designed  to  identify  and  encourage 
qualified  individuals  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  enter  and  complete 
postsecondary  education.  The  proposed  increase  would  allow  the  Department  to 
maintain  current  levels  of  services  in  these  programs  and  to  support  activities  to  increase 
retention  and  graduation  rates  among  disadvantaged  students. 

We  are  proposing  to  continue  support  for  programs  that  help  institutions  of  higher 
education  improve  the  quality  of  educational  programs.  We  are  requesting  a  slight 
increase  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE)  to  enable 
us  to  continue  supporting  innovative  reform  and  improvement  of  postsecondary 
education.  In  addition,  we  are  proposing  to  continue  support  for  institutions  that  serve 
economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  students—  including  the  Nation's 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  and  Hispanic-serving  institutions  —to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  programs  and  faculty. 

This  year  the  Administration  is  requesting  $130  million  for  a  new  Presidential 
Honors  Scholarship  program  that  would  provide  1-year  $1,000  scholarships  for  the  first 
year  of  postsecondary  study  to  an  estimated  128,500  high  school  seniors  graduating  in 
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the  top  5  percent  of  their  classes  in  1997.  This  program  expands  on  and  complements  the 
effort  of  the  Byrd  Honors  Scholarships  to  recognize  and  reward  meritorious  students. 

The  budget  request  reaffirms  our  commitment  to  graduate  education  by  providing 
a  modest  increase  for  the  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (GAANN) 
program.  The  proposed  increase  would  permit  us  to  support  continuation  awards  under 
Harris  and  Javits  Fellowship  programs  and  new  and  continuation  awards  under  the 
Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  program.    While  funding  is  proposed  at  a 
level  substantially  below  the  amount  that  had  previously  been  provided  under  the  three 
graduate  programs,  the  $30  million  requested  will  provide  adequate  funds  to  assure  that 
continuing  graduate  students  do  not  lose  needed  funding.  Our  long-term  goal—which  we 
intend  to  address  more  definitively  through  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act—is  to  consoUdate  the  important  purposes  of  the  three  programs  into  GAANN,  with 
funding  sustained  at  least  at  the  current  level,  which  we  believe  is  the  minimal  level 
required  to  meet  national  needs. 

Last  year  the  Committee  expressed  interest  in  knowing  more  about  three  higher 
education  programs:  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies,  Minority 
Science  Improvement,  and  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment.  We  think  these  programs 
address  important  national  concerns  and  we  are  requesting  funds  to  continue  them  in 
fiscal  year  1997.  I  would  therefore  like  to  speak  to  those  interests. 

International  Education  Programs 

The  well-being  of  the  United  States,  our  international  economic  standing,  and  our 
long-range  national  security  depend  on  the  education  and  training  of  Americans  in 
foreign  languages  and  international  and  area  studies.  The  Department's  international 
education  programs  address  the  Nation's  need  for  expertise  in  foreign  languages  and 
world  areas  and  for  a  more  internationally  Hterate  citizenry  through  a  range  of 
interrelated  activities.  Although  individually  these  programs  are  small  in  comparison  to 
other  Federal  programs,  taken  together  they  provide  an  integrated,  cohesive,  and 
mutually  supportive  approach  to  preparing  America's  citizens  for  the  country's  leadership 
role  in  the  international  arena.  Grroup  projects,  faculty  research,  and  doctoral  dissertation 
research  are  all  part  of  a  comprehensive  approach  by  which  the  Federal  Govenmient 
supports  the  development  of  the  Nation's  international  expertise.  For  this  reason  we  are 
seeking  $59. 1  million,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  likely  fiscal  year  1996  funding, 
to  restore  funding  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level  for  the  International  Education  and 
Foreign  Language  Studies  programs. 

Minority  Science  Improvement 

The  Minority  Science  Improvement  Program  (MSIP)  contributes  to  the 
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development  of  the  Nation's  scientific  research  and  educational  potential  by  supporting  a 
variety  of  activities  designed  to  improve  science  education  at  predominately  minority- 
serving  institutions  and  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  minorities  who  enter  the 
fields  of  science  and  engineering. 

Although  minorities  still  account  for  less  than  5  percent  of  all  U.S.  scientists  and 
engineers,  minority  representation  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  has  nearly  doubled 
over  the  past  20  years  as  a  result  of  MSIP  and  similar  programs.  We  behove  that  this  is 
adequate  testimony  to  the  contribution  of  this  program,  and  that  further  improvement  is 
still  needed  in  this  area.  For  this  reason,  we  are  requesting  $5.8  milhon,  an  increase  of 
$600,000  or  1 1  percent,  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level. 

Minority  Teacher  Recruitment 

The  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program  supports  the  development  of  more 
effective  strategies  to  recruit  and  train  greater  numbers  of  minorities,  including  language 
minorities,  as  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  level.  Funds  under  this 
program  are  used  to  develop  and  strengthen  institutional  capability  to  recruit,  educate, 
and  place  minority  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  with  potentially  greater 
impact  and  long-term  effects  than  a  program  of  individual  assistance  could  offer.  The 
proportion  of  school-age  children  who  are  minorities  has  grown  fi-om  13  percent  to  30 
percent  over  the  past  three  decades,  but  the  proportion  of  minority  teachers  is  projected  to 
be  only  5  percent  in  the  year  2000.  We  believe  that  far  greater  numbers  of  minority 
teachers  are  needed  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  therefore,  we  are  also 
seeking  an  1 1  percent  increase  in  fiinding  for  minority  teacher  recruitment. 


INSTITUTIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

We  are  committed  to  promoting  greater  accountability  to  consumers  and 
taxpayers  and  are  working  to  enhance  our  system  of  monitoring  and  oversight  of 
institutions  that  participate  in  the  Title  IV  student  financial  aid  programs.  Under  a 
proposal  published  in  the  Federal  Register  in  February,  we  would  provide  regulatory 
relief  to  institutions  that  have  continually  demonstrated  outstanding  performance  in 
administering  Title  IV  programs.  This,  in  turn,  would  enable  us  to  direct  our  resources  to 
increase  oversight  of  institutions  that  have  experienced  problems  in  administering  our 
programs  and  those  that  pose  significant  risks  to  Federal  fimds.  Comments  received  on 
this  proposal  are  now  being  reviewed,  and  we  expect  to  issue  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
Making  early  this  summer. 

To  implement  this  performance-based  approach  to  oversight,  the  Department  is 
developing  a  risk-analysis  model  that  will  allow  us  to  target  oversight  resources  on 
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institutions  with  poor  perfonnance  records.  This  model  will  be  available  for  pilot-testing 
this  summer.  The  Department  Avill  also  re-align  staff  with  oversight  responsibilities 
along  case  management  lines,  with  a  team  of  employees  responsible  for  all  oversight 
activities  for  an  assigned  group  of  schools. 

We  believe  that  this  approach  will  enable  us  to  manage  the  program  more 
effectively  and  eflBciently  and  to  be  more  responsive  to  our  customers. 

CONCLUSION 

The  budget  we  are  requesting  for  the  Department's  postsecondary  education 
programs  addresses  opportunity  by  targeting  a  modest,  though  critical  increase  in  Federal 
commitment  on  both  access  and  quality  through  our  proposed  increase  in  the  Pell  Grant 
maximum  award  and  increased  funding  for  the  Federal  TRIO  programs.  True 
opportunity  requires  access  to  a  quality  educational  experience  if  access  is  not  to  become 
a  hollow  promise.  Thus,  we  have  proposed  an  increase  for  FIPSE  and  sustained  funding 
for  the  institutional  aid  programs  and  minority  science  improvement.  Our  budget  request 
increases  responsibiUty~on  the  part  of  students  by  proposing  a  scholarship  based  on 
academic  achievement  and  by  increasing  opportunities  for  college  work-study;  on  the 
part  of  institutions  by  a  performance-based  approach  to  oversight;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  by  supporting  improved  program  management. 

In  short,  we  believe  this  budget  request,  with  the  administrative  reforms  we  are 
undertaking,  supports  President  Clinton's  commitment  to  expanding  not  only 
opportunity,  but  opportunity  with  responsibility. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Porter  [presiding].  Dr.  Longanecker,  thank  you  for  your  tes- 
timony, and  we  welcome  you.  I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  here  to  welcome 
you,  Mr.  Komfeld,  Mr.  Davidson  and  Sally  and  Tom.  I  apologize  to 
all  of  you  and  to  my  colleagues  on  my  right,  as  well  as  those  on 
my  left. 

I  had  a  commitment  this  morning,  and  we  have  a  system  of  a 
backup  Chair,  where  I  expected  this  to  be  covered  and  started  by 
a  Republican  colleague,  and  they  cancelled  late  last  night  without 
any  chance  to  replace  them.  And  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bonilla  was  here,  brought  from  another  hearing  in  order  to  open. 
But  I  do  very  much  apologize  that  I  wasn't  able  to  be  here  at  10:00 
o'clock  to  begin. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 

One  of  the  issues  we've  been  concerned  about  is  the  extent  to 
which  people  understand  the  Federal  financial  role  in  higher  edu- 
cation. And  I  was  surprised  to  learn  recently  that  at  the  University 
of  California  system  that  the  State  provides  about  18  percent  of 
their  total  operating  costs,  whereas  45  percent  of  the  total  operat- 
ing costs  come  from  the  Federal  Government,  either  in  one  form  or 
another,  including  student  financial  assistance.  And  I  think  a  lot 
of  people  might  be  amazed  by  that  kind  of  number. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  be  able  to  provide  to  us  for  the  record  the 
percentage  of  institutional  operating  budgets  that  are  comprised  of 
Federal  aid,  and  maybe  you  can  tell  us  that  figure.  Do  you  know 
that  off  the  top  of  your  head? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Well,  I  know  the  share  of  dollars  that  come 
from  the  Federal  Cxovernment  in  the  form  of  student  financial  as- 
sistance. But  I  do  not  know  the  total  amounts.  That  number,  be- 
tween 18  and  25  percent,  for  a  major  research  university,  is  not  an 
uncommon  number.  When  I  was  in  Colorado,  that  was  roughly 
what  the  relative  shares  were  for  the  University  of  Colorado,  which 
is  a  major  research  university. 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  to  provide  for  the  record  a 
table  indicating  the  information  by  type  of  institution  and  type  of 
student  aid,  and  give  us  that  also  for  the  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  as  well. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 

To  determine  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses  for  institutions  of  higher  education 
ftinded  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  institutions'  sources  of  revenue  were  compared  to 
their  current-fund  expenditures. 

•  In  1992-93,  the  Federal  Government  provided  funds  for  approximately  14.6 
percent  of  the  operating  expenses  for  public  and  17.1  percent  for  private 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

•  In  1985-86,  the  Federal  Government  provided  fimds  for  approximately  13.8 
percent  of  the  operating  expenses  for  public  and  19.0%  for  private  institutions  of 
higher  education. 
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FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  misunderstand?  I  wrote  down 
figures  and  I  wasn't  certain.  You  say  18  percent  State? 

Mr.  Porter.  No,  I  said  18  percent  by  the  State,  45  percent  by 
the  Federal  Grovemment  in  the  case  of  that  one  institution. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Now,  that  45,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  in- 
clude  

Mr.  Hover.  You  thought  it  18  percent  in  Federal  aid  for  student 
aid.  What  I  think  the  Chairman  was  talking  about  was  total  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  the  University  of 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Actually,  I  misspoke.  And  I  understood.  The 
45  percent  includes  not  only  Federal  student  aid,  it  includes  Fed- 
eral research  dollars. 

Mr.  Porter.  All  forms  of  Federal  funding? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Yes,  all  forms  of  Federal  funding. 

Mr.  Porter.  All  right. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  A  large  portion  of  that  at  the  University  of 
California  would  be  their  research  funding.  But  I'll  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide that  to  you. 

Almost  all  of  the  Federal  student  assistance  comes  through  the 
Department  of  Education.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  student  as- 
sistance— State,  private  and  Federal,  comes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  the  primary  source  of  student  assistance  in  this 
country. 

INCREASE  IN  STUDENT  AID  VS.  INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  I  might  also  ask  you,  because  you've  mentioned  the 
substantial  unprecedented  increase  that  you're  asking,  I  think,  for 
Pell  Grants.  There's  a  question  in  my  mind  about  whether  that 
ever  really  translates  into  help,  or  whether  costs  and  tuition  simply 
rise  to  meet  the  new  Federal  commitment. 

So  I  wonder  if  you  could  provide  for  me  a  table  that  tracks  the 
increases  in  student  aid  of  various  t3q)es,  along  with  the  increases 
in  costs  of  a  student's  being  educated,  so  that  we  can  perhaps  make 
some  sense  of  whether  we're  simply  into  a  cost  push  inflation  or 
not. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  There's  also  been  some  reasonably  good  re- 
search outside  of  the  Department  of  Education  done  by  social  sci- 
entists, I  think,  particularly  some  research  done  by  Arthur 
Hauptman.  And  we'll  be  glad  to  provide  that  as  well. 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  that  would  be  helpful. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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INCREASE  IN  STUDENT  AID  VS. 
INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  rising  cost  of  a  college  education  is  not  being  driven  by  increases  in  Pell  Grants  or 
other  forms  of  Federal  student  financial  assistance.  This  is  not  surprising  as  the  latest 
data  show  that  — 

■  Only  32  percent  of  all  undergraduates  receive  Federal  student  financial  assistance, 
and  only  about  23  percent  receive  Federal  grant  assistance. 

■  The  average  grant  amounts  that  student  receive  has  steadily  declined  in  real  terms. 

Federal  funding  for  student  financial  assistance  has  not  kept  pace  with  increasing  college 
costs.  If  anything,  the  historical  correlation  between  Federal  student  financial  assistance 
and  college  costs  suggests  that  cutting  Federal  student  aid  leads  to  tuition  increases, 
especially  at  private  colleges  and  universities. 

■  From  1975  to  1980,  total  Federal  student  aid  increased  183  percent.  College 
costs  increased  by  49  percent  for  private  institutions  and  42  percent  for  public 
institutions. 

■  From  1980  to  1985,  total  Federal  student  aid  increased  only  58  percent.  College 
costs  increased  by  62  percent  for  private  institutions  and  50  percent  for  public 
institutions. 

■  From  1985  to  1990,  total  Federal  student  aid  increased  only  34  percent.  College 
costs  increased  by  82  percent  for  private  institutions  and  33  percent  for  public 
institutions. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  relationship  between  average  costs  of  attendance  and 
average  awards  received  by  students  under  the  Student  Financial  Assistance  programs. 
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INCREASE  IN  STUDENT  AID  AND  COLLEGE  COSTS 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  And  his  evidence  would  suggest  that  there 
has  not  been  a  cost,  or  a  pricing  factor  for  most  of  the  postsecond- 
ary  education  community,  but  may  have  been  in  the  for  profit  sec- 
tor of  postsecondary  education. 

PHASEOUT  OF  SSIG  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  The  President  is  proposing  to  terminate  the  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant  Program,  SSIG,  and  this  subcommittee 
supported  that  position  in  the  past.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  pro- 
posal is  that  as  m£uiy  as  10  States  would  terminate  the  State  por- 
tion of  the  program,  leaving  students  without  any  State  aid. 

I  personally  believe  that  doing  so  would  be  grossly  irresponsible, 
and  would  be  tantamount  to  stealing  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Page  L43  of  the  justification  indicates  that  46  States  already 
overmatch  the  50  percent  State  requirement.  If  we  accept  the  crit- 
ics' contention,  that  would  mean  that  at  least  six  States  that  are 
currently  spending  more  on  SSIG  than  is  required  by  law  would 
terminate  their  progrsims  altogether  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
funding. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  illogical.  I  wonder  if  you  would  comment 
on  that,  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  the  figure  in  your  budget  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  believe  the  data  in  our  request  are  accu- 
rate. I've  run  two  SSIG  programs  in  the  past,  and  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  Administration's  position  that  we  eliminate  this  program. 
I  think  this  is  a  program  that's  been  a  remarkable  success  for  the 
Federal  Government.  It  accomplished  its  objectives  remarkably 
well. 

But  it's  no  longer  really  serving  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  es- 
tablished. And  we  believe  that  it  makes  more  sense  to  essentially 
consolidate  our  efforts  into  the  larger  Pell  Grant  program,  to  put 
our  energies  into  trying  to  sustain  that  and  increase  that.  And  we 
believe  that  most  States  will  sustain  their  efforts  to  the  students 
in  their  other  programs. 

You  know,  it's  a  difficult  question — ^we  don't  know  exactly  what 
legislatures  and  governors  will  do  in  the  event  of  the  elimination 
of  a  Federal  program.  But  by  and  large,  we  think  we  have  created 
a  new  climate  and  a  new  culture  of  understanding  and  appreciation 
for  student  financial  aid,  one  which  now  virtually  all  the  States 
support.  It  would  be  a  shame  if  they  retracted  from  their  commit- 
ment to  that  support.  But  we  still  believe  that  our  position  is  sound 
and  good  public  policy. 

Mr.  Porter.  We  ought  to  send  a  very  strong  message  to  them 
that  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  entire  concept  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  it's  been  going  on  for  22  years,  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  think  it  came  in  in  1972. 

Mr.  Porter.  Twenty-four  years. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Porter.  Twenty-four  years,  and  the  States  should  have 
taken  it  over  long  ago.  It's  time  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 
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Mr.  HOYER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  we  had 
a  good  time  up  until  the  time  you  got  here.  [Laughter.] 

That's  one  of  the  problems,  everybody  is  doing  so  much,  every- 
body understands  that,  I'm  sure. 

INCREASING  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  testimony  you  indicate  that  since  1965, 
the  past  30  years,  the  Federal  Grovernment  has  put  $135  billion 
into  student  aid.  And,  on  page  two,  you  point  out  that  during  the 
last  two  years,  costs  have  risen  12  percent  and  during  the  prior  10 
years,  costs  have  risen  103  percent,  versus  a  46  percent  increase 
in  inflation. 

As  an  agency  that  deals  with  a  lot  of  money  going  into  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  Mr.  Porter  pointed  out  one  large  percentage, 
of  Federal  dollars  in  the  higher  education  system,  which  had  been 
a  great  success  from  our  perspective.  But  having  said  that,  I'm  in- 
terested in  the  issue  of  cost  containment  at  the  higher  education 
level. 

It  is  clearly  a  very  large  issue  for  us  at  the  Federal  level,  because 
so  many  of  the  dollars  are  driven  from  here.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Administration's  suggestion  that  we  increase  the  Pell 
maximum  award  by  $230  over  the  increased  level  proposed  by  Mr. 
Porter  and  others,  with  which  I  agree,  because  of  the  escalation  of 
costs.  Tell  me,  though,  are  we  looking  at  why  costs  in  education  are 
escalating  so  rapidly?  When  I  talk  about  health  care  costs,  I  talk 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  an  older  America  and  we  have  a  high 
tech  medical  system.  Tell  me  why  costs  are  rising  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  There's  an  awful  lot  of  analysis  and  wonder- 
ment about  what  is  leading  to  the  increases  in  costs  or  price,  per- 
haps we  should  say,  in  higher  education.  Some  of  the  factors  we 
know  and  some  we  think  we  know.  One  factor  we  know  is  that, 
particularly  in  the  public  sector.  State  institutions  have  not  been 
receiving  the  level  of  support  per  student  that  they  traditionally  re- 
ceived. 

That's  a  function  of  two  demands  on  the  States.  One  is  the  de- 
mand of  other  public  services  that  have  been  requiring  a  larger 
share  of  State  resources,  most  notably,  recently,  Medicaid  costs  and 
Corrections  costs,  which  have  been  taking  a  larger  share  of  State 
dollars.  But  then  in  addition  to  that,  we've  had  an  increase  in 

Mr.  HOYER.  Let  me  stop  you  there.  I  understand  what  you're  say- 
ing. That's  on  the  revenue  side,  and  I'm  on  the  cost  side. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  That's  right.  But  that  has  been  driving  up 
the  reliance  on  tuition,  which  is  the  price  we  charge  the  students 
then  to  attend,  because  the  colleges  have  been  getting  a  smaller 
share  of  their  needed  revenues. 

INCREASING  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HOYER.  Okay,  I'm  not  following  you.  Obviously,  higher  edu- 
cation has  a  number  of  revenue  sources. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HoYER.  One  is  State,  one  is  Federal,  and  one  is  students, 
that  is  purchaser  costs. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HOYER.  They're  all  revenue  items. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  They  are  all  presumably  driven  by  the  cost.  Now,  let 
me  tell  you  the  obverse  of  that.  You  put  $135  billion  into  some- 
thing, somebody's  going  to  find  out  how  to  charge  you  for  $135  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HoYER.  Get  my  point? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes,  I  hear  where  you're  headed  with  this. 

Mr.  HOYER.  The  more  money  we  put  in  medical  care,  the  higher 
the  costs.  And  that  is  a  problem  we  need  to  deal  with. 

Now,  I  happen  to  be  a  big  advocate,  as  you  know,  of  putting  this 
money  in,  and  it's  a  good  investment.  But  I  am  also  a  big  advocate 
in  this — in  the  constraints  we  find  ourselves  of  not  cutting  services, 
not  cutting  out  kids,  we  really  do  need  to  look  at  how  we  can  con- 
strain that  103  percent  inflation  rate  over  10  years,  which  is  twice 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

That's  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  are  the  cost  factors  driving 
those  revenue  numbers?  Why  do  we  have  to  increase  tuition?  Why 
do  we  have  to  increase  grants?  Why  do  we  have  to  increase 

INCREASING  COSTS  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  The  way  we've  stated  it  here  is  accurate,  but 
not  entirely  reflective  of  what  you've  said.  What  has  actually  gone 
up  12  percent  is  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  education,  not  to 
the  provider.  And  that's  the  distinction  I'm  trying  to  make — the 
price  we  are  charging  has  gone  up  by  that  12  percent,  but  the  ac- 
tual cost  has  not. 

That  is,  the  total  revenue  stream  for  the  institutions  has  not; 
there  has  been  a  substantial  shift  in  the  last  few  years  in  who  pays 
for  this  education.  The  Chairman  referred  to  the  relatively  more 
modest  amount  than  might  have  been  expected  for  the  State,  in 
California,  to  be  picking  up,  of  the  overall  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
education.  That  has  been  a  national  shift,  with  a  smaller  share 
being  borne  by  the  States  for  the 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  understand  what  you're  saying.  And  therefore,  in 
this  sentence  in  your  testimony,  "during  the  last  year  the  average 
cost  of  attending  postsecondary",  what  you're  sa5dng,  the  average 
price  to  the 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  To  the  consumer. 

Mr.  HOYER.  To  the  consumer. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Now,  presumably,  the  consumer  is  State,  Federal 
and  students  and  family.  That's  the  consumer. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes.  Consumer,  here  really,  we're  looking  at 
the  student. 

Mr.  HOYER.  My  question  then  is  unrelated  perhaps  to  those  fig- 
ures. See  if  you  have  the  figures  that  relate  to  it. 

INCREASING  COST  TO  THE  PROVIDER 

Mr,  LONGANECKER.  Now,  the  overall  cost  of  providing  the  service 
has  also  gone  up.  That's  your  other  question. 
Mr.  HOYER.  It  is  my  question. 
Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HOYER.  I  understand.  I  know  the  fact  that  the  price  has  gone 
up,  and  I  presume  it  is,  because  the  product  costs  more.  That's  the 
way  it  is  in  health  care,  having  more  services,  high  tech,  and  peo- 
ple are  getting  older  and  demanding  more. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  So  we  have  a  greater  volume. 

In  the  higher  education  field,  clearly  the  public  believes  that 
higher  education  is  escalating  greatly.  At  Georgetown,  I  went  to 
Georgetown  Law  School,  first  semester,  for  like  $600,  $700,  $800, 
when  I  went  to  law  school.  And  I  went  on  an  NDE  loan,  National 
Defense  Education  Loan;  that's  the  only  one  I  had,  and  I  paid  it 
all  back.  I  think  I  paid  it  back  in  10  years  at  incredibly  small  inter- 
est. It  was  a  great  loan.  It  was  a  good  investment,  I  think,  for  the 
taxpayer.  But  I'm  biased.  [Laughter.] 

Now  Georgetown,  first  semester,  is  $10,000,  ten  times  over  what 
I  paid.  Why  has  the  cost  gone  up  so  rapidly? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  there  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  that, 
some  that  almost  everybody  would  accept,  some  that  folks  might 
not  accept  as  entirely  legitimate.  There  was  an  excellent  series  of 
articles  recently  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  about  the  escalating 
costs  of  higher  education,  or  price  of  higher  education,  and  what 
was  driving  those  prices  up. 

And  there  are  many  factors.  One  of  the  factors,  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate factors  is  that  it  is  a  very  high  skill,  labor  intensive  industry 
on  the  front  edge  of  the  creation  of  knowledge.  There's  a  gen- 
tleman, William  Massey,  who  is  an  economist  at  Stanford 

Mr.  HOYER.  Are  you  saying  the  relative  average  salary  of  the 
providers,  professors  and  others 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOYER  [continuing].  Has  gone  up? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  And  it  will  tend  to  go  up  more  rapidly  than 
say,  the  CPI,  because  high  skill  wages  generally  go  up  more  rapidly 
than  the  CPI.  And  he,  Mr.  Massey  talks  about  it  being  a  similar 
situation  to  what  you  have  with  an  orchestra  or  with  a  quartet. 
You  have  to  have  four  members  of  the  quartet  that  are  highly 
skilled,  that  are  in  a  competitive  area. 

And  so  in  order  to  keep  on  the  cutting  edge,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  creating  the  new  knowledge  that  is  allowing  us  to  make 
the  productivity  gains  in  other  areas.  But  because  higher  education 
is  such  a  labor  intensive  industry,  it's  difficult  to  achieve  the  same 
levels  of  productivity  gain  when  you're  on  the  front  end  of  new 
breakthroughs.  That's  the,  if  you  buy  it,  that's  the  legitimate  side 
of  the  argument. 

DEMAND  ESCALATING  FASTER  THAN  SUPPLY 

The  other  side  is  that  costs  have  gone  up  in  part  because  the 
market  will  bear  it.  This  is  a  market  driven  system.  There  are  a 
lot  of  students  out  there  who  want  to  go  to  college  and  there's  rea- 
sonable evidence — this  is  fairly  standard  economics,  demand-supply 
side  economics,  and  you  put  those  things  together 

Mr.  HOYER.  Demand  has  expanded  faster  than  supply. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes.  And  continues  to.  And  we  seem  not  to 
have  reached  optimality  in  terms  of  pricing.  I  mean,  people  have 
been  able  to  increase  their  price  and  still  achieve  full  classes.  And 
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so  they  have  done  so  to  be  able  to  afford  some  things  that  they 
hadn't  been  able  to  afford  before,  that  they  think  are  valuable  to 
the  enterprise  and  still  maintain  their  mix. 

INCREASED  INSTITUTIONAL  RESOURCES  FOR  AID 

Institutions  would  tell  you  that  much  of  it  is  our  fault  for  not 
having  kept  up  with  Federal  student  financial  aid,  that  they  have 
had  to  spend  increasing  amounts  of  institutional  resources  on  fi- 
nancial aid  to  sustain  access  to  their  institutions.  And  they  cer- 
tainly, the  evidence  is  certainly  strong,  in  that  they  have  substan- 
tially increased  their  institutional  aid.  So  there  are  many,  a  myriad 
of  factors. 

The  Secretary  is  very  concerned,  as  you  folks  are,  about  the  in- 
creasing costs.  And  it's  a  tough  one,  to  find  the  right  balance  in 
terms  of  cost  containment  strategies.  You  know,  it's  our  respon- 
sibility as  a  Federal  Grovemment  to  assure  educational  opportunity. 
But  the  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  the  service  is  primarily 
vested  in  the  States  or  the  individual  institutions,  and  the  Federal 
Government  doesn't  want  to  get  into  a  position  where  we're  trying 
to  manage  that  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  don't  want  your  Federal  programs  to  be 
providing  an  essentially  perverse  set  of  incentives.  And  trying  to 
find  the  right  balance  is  a  challenge  for  us.  I  think  it  will  be  part 
of  the  challenge  we'll  work  with  you  on  as  we  enter  reauthorization 
discussions  over  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  key  question  for  us.  I've 
got  other  questions  I'll  do  in  a  second  round.  I  thank  you  for  the 
time. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  THEORY  OF  COLLEGE  COSTS 

Mr.  Porter.  If  I  can  say  so  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  if 
you're  going  to  put  this  in  a  supply  and  demand  theory,  it  seems 
to  me  the  demand  is  highly  subsidized.  And  that  helps  make  the 
demand  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  supply. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Yes,  that  was  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  mak- 
ing, when  we  put  $135  billion  in  it  since  1935,  according  to  your 
testimony.  I  think  that's  money  well  spent.  I  haven't  supported  all 
of  that,  because  I  haven't  been  here  that  long.  But  I  support  that. 

But  the  Chairman  makes  a  very  good  point.  If  we  are  46  percent 
of  the  consumer,  we  are  pretty  good  stick  in  terms  of  the  seller.  If 
we're  that  big  a  buyer,  we're  pretty  good,  in  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, if  we  say,  hey,  we're  not  buying  this,  that  or  the  other  service 
as  a  component  of  your  costs. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We're  not  46  percent  of  the  financing  of  the 
educational  enterprise.  An  awful  lot  of  that  is  for  contracted  serv- 
ices for  research  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Right. 

Mr.  Porter.  You're  going  to  tell  us  how  much,  though? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Yes,  we'll  tell  you  how  much. 

And  where  we  are  substantially  different  than,  say,  the  medical 
industry,  is  that  we  are  not  essentially  an  industry  of  third  party 
payors.  Our  recipients  of  student  financial  assistance  are  grant  re- 
cipients. Our  grants  cover  only  a  share  of  the  costs,  and  then  only 
a  share  of  the  costs  for  a  small  share  of  the  students. 
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A  large  share  of  the  students  in  this  country  do  take  out  student 
loans.  But  that's  a  very  different  instrument  than  a  grant.  Those 
students  know  and  are  advised  that  that's  something  that  they're 
going  to  have  to  repay.  So  there's  still  a  market  principle  at  work 
there. 

So  it's  not  quite  the  same  as  the  principles  of  third  party  pay- 
ment that  some  argue  have  driven  up  medical  costs.  In  some  sec- 
tors of  higher  education  and  you  come  closer  to  seeing,  well,  you 
find  a  very  large  share  of  the  recipients  are  Federal  aid  recipients. 
And  then  you  might  wonder  whether  you've  affected  the  market 
through  your  financial  aid  policies. 

And  I  think  this  article  by  Mr.  Hauptman  will  be  helpful  because 
it  goes  through  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Porter.  Why  don't  you  share  that  with  us?  That  would  be 
helpful. 

[Clerk's  note. — ^The  requested  material  was  deemed  too  lengthy 
for  printing  and  has  been  retained  in  committee  files.] 

COLLEGE  COST  BURDEN  ON  MIDDLE  CLASS 

Mr.  Porter.  Because  she  was  here  at  10:00  o'clock,  I'm  told,  Mrs. 
Lowey,  you're  next. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  for  appearing  before  us.  I,  too,  would  like  to  work  with 
the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Hoyer  on  the  cost  of  college.  We  look  for- 
ward to  getting  this  information  and  to  informal  discussions  about 
it. 

I  have  to  say,  I  think  a  four-year  college  education  when  I  went, 
a  long  time  ago,  was  $10,000,  and  now  it's  way  up,  about  $50,000. 

Traveling  around  my  district,  especially  this  last  recess,  what  I 
see  is  the  tremendous  burden  on  the  middle  class.  And  in  talking 
to  these  youngsters,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  public  understands, 
it's  not  that  they're  just  standing  there  with  their  hands  out  wait- 
ing for  student  loans.  Most  of  them  are  working  three  and  four 
jobs. 

So  that  I  think  we  have  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  this.  And 
with  families  in  my  district,  many  of  them  clearly  impacted  by  cor- 
porate downsizing,  there's  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  among 
workers  today.  The  pressure  and  anxiety  level  about  how  to  send 
kids  to  college  is  clearly  increasing. 

AVAILABLE  FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  MIDDLE  CLASS  FAMILIES 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  talk  to  us  about  the  trends  in 
middle  class  borrowing  for  college.  What  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  your  department  doing  to  assist  these  families?  Which 
programs  are  geared  to  these  middle  class  families,  and  what  is  the 
Department  actually  doing  to  strengthen  these  programs?  I  know 
you  have  some  information  here.  Perhaps  you  could  expand  on  the 
work-study  program. 

But  all  programs  that  are  really  helping  middle  class  students, 
who  may  not  be  eligible  for  some  of  these  programs,  unfortunately. 
But  the  average  worker  can't  go  and  spend,  their  salary  may  be 
way  below  $40,000,  they  can't  afford  to  send  the  kids  to  these  col- 
leges. So  I  would  be  most  appreciative  if  you  can  enlighten  us. 
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Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  I  think  that's  a  real  dilemma  for  us  as 
a  country.  Because  as  Fm  sure,  as  when  Secretary  Riley  or  Sec- 
retary Reich  has  talked  to  you  folks,  both  of  them  talk  about  the 
dilemma  that  we  face  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country, 
and  the  effects  on  the  earnings  of  middle  income  families  and  the 
lack  of  growth,  robustness,  in  that,  the  fact  that  three  out  of  five 
families  in  this  country  are  earning  the  same  or  less  than  they 
were  a  decade  ago.  And  those  are  major  concerns,  I  think,  that  we 
all  face. 

STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

What  we've  tried  to  do  is  to  improve  the  student  loan  programs. 
And  I'll  ask  Leo  to  contribute  to  this  as  well,  improve  the  student 
loan  programs,  which  are  the  primary  ways  in  which  middle  class 
families  have  access,  if  they  haven't  been  able  to  save,  to  send  their 
children  to  college.  And  so  we  worked  on  improving  the  repayment 
terms,  providing  the  opportunity  for  students  to  repay  with  income 
contingent  repayments  over  time,  to  see  if  we  could  get  the  rates 
down.  And  we  were  able  to  slightly  reduce  the  actual  interest  rates, 
and  fees  for  students. 

And  so  we've  worked  in  that  capacity  to  try  to  provide  a  better 
array  of  student  loan  options  for  students.  That's  one  avenue. 

president's  proposal  for  tuition  tax  deduction 

A  second,  which  really  doesn't  fall  in  our  budget,  but  is  a  major 
portion  of  our  overall  thrust  in  this  regard,  has  been  our  efforts  to 
promote  a  deduction  for  those  families  that  invest  in  their  chil- 
dren's education,  the  $10,000  deduction  that  has  been  proposed  as 
part  of  the  President's  proposed  Middle  Class  Bill  of  Rights. 

college  work-study  increase 

And  then,  you're  absolutely  correct.  About  76  percent  of  students 
in  this  country  who  attend  postsecondary  education  work.  And  we 
want  to  provide  them  with  additional  work  opportunities.  One  of 
the  reasons  we've  promoted  the  increase  in  College  Work-Study  is 
that  there's  very  strong  evidence  that  students  who  participate  in 
College  Work  Study  performed  on  campus,  as  opposed  to  working 
off-campus,  persist  in  college  longer,  and  are  more  likely  to  grad- 
uate and  readize  the  benefits  of  that  college  education. 

So  we're  trying,  and  it's  clear  that  the  way  to  a  satisfactory  and 
satisfying  future  in  this  country  is  through  additional  education. 
The  returns  on  a  college  education  have  increased  hugely.  But  in- 
terestingly, and  unfortunately,  that's  not  because  the  returns  on  a 
college  education  have  actually  increased.  It  is  because  the  returns 
on  a  high  school  education  have  decreased  so  substantially  that  you 
have  to  go  to  college  now  to  have  a  reasonable  life. 

So  we're  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  try  to  assure,  of  course,  that 
we'll  protect  the  most  needy  student,  but  that  we  also  have  some 
avenues  for  the  middle  class  family. 

I  think  it's  also  important  that  we  try  to  find  a  way  to  instill  in 
families  the  will  and  ability  to  save  in  advance  for  their  children's 
future  education.  With  interest  rates  lower  and  inflation  under  con- 
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trol,  there  is  some  incentive  in  that  regard.  And  if  we  could  help 
build  on  it,  I  think  it  would  be  to  our  advantage. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  SUPPORT 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Let  me  discuss  a  little  bit  about  the  loan  pro- 
grams. In  1996,  $46  billion  in  financial  aid  was  provided.  Of  that, 
that  includes  both  Federal,  State  and  institutional  aid.  Of  that  $46 
billion,  56  percent  were  in  loans.  Almost  five  out  of  every  ten  per- 
sons who  attended  a  postsecondary  institution  in  1996  had  to  take 
out  a  loan  to  pay  the  tuition. 

NEED  FOR  LOAN  REPAYMENT  OPTIONS 

And  as  discussed  previously,  because  tuition  and  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance has  increased  so  dramatically,  one  of  the  things  that  we 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  have  to  provide  for  the  people  now — 
since  loans  are  going  to  be  a  way  of  life  at  least  for  the  near  future 
for  most  middle  income  persons  who  attend  postsecondary  institu- 
tions, is  repayment  options. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  that  the  direct  loan  program 
has.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  FFEL  program  also 
ought  to  have — providing  these  persons  a  way  to  repay  these  loans. 
But  the  ten  year  plan  that  exists  in  FFEL  just  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  many  persons  to  pay  their  loans.  When  you  look  at  the 
persons  who  default  in  this  country,  and  depending  on  which  sur- 
vey one  wants  to  look  at,  40  percent  of  90  percent  of  the  persons 
who  default  in  this  country  default  because  they  are  under- 
employed, not  because  they  are  trying  to  con  the  Government.  They 
just  cannot  afford  to  pay  these  loans  back. 

And  at  least  in  the  near  future,  what  we  need  to  do  is  provide 
these  persons  with  ways  to  pay  back  their  loan  based  on  their  own 
individual  need,  and  not  based  on  a  ten  year  program.  Because  in 
many  cases,  that  ten  year  program  just  doesn't  meet  their  financigd 
need.  And  that's  why  people  have  to  go  into  default,  because  they 
just  cannot  afford  to  pay  it. 

But  at  least  while  we're  still  struggling  with  keeping  costs  down 
and  keeping  grants  down,  repa5rment  options  become  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  helping  these  people  repay  their  loans. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Lowey.  We'll  have  a  second  round. 

Mr.  Istook. 

administrative  costs  of  PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIP 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  Istook.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wanted  to  focus,  if  I  may,  on  the  new  program  that  you  propose 
to  develop  regarding  the  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship.  Several 
questions  on  that.  I  notice  in  your  testimony,  the  money  that  you 
would  expect  to  be  allocated  to  it,  for  a  $1,000  a  person  scholarship, 
you  say  $130  million,  which  would  be  for  $1,000  scholarships  to  go 
to  128,500  students. 

Now,  that  leaves  only  $1.5  million  for  anticipated  overhead, 
whether  it  be  at  the  Federal  level,  or  since  you  mentioned  that  you 
anticipate  that  the  school  districts  will  widely  advertise  the  pro- 
gram and  the  availability  and  whatever  criteria  that  they  refine. 
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The  first  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  on  that  is,  what  is  the  actual  ad- 
ministrative cost,  the  overhead,  at  the  Federal  level  or  anticipated 
at  the  local  level  of  administering  a  program  that  would  grant 
scholarships  to  128,500  students? 

If  I  read  it  correctly,  you  believe  the  over-all  administrative  costs 
of  the  program;  you  have  an  allowance  for  Federal,  State,  &  local 
overhead  and  administrative  costs  of  $1.5  million.  If  you  have 
something  in  writing  that  shows  the  analysis  of  where  you  think 
that  could  be  administered  for  $1.5  million,  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We'll  be  glad  to  provide  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Presidential  Honors  Scholarships 

The  Department  expects  that  the  cost  of  administering  this  program  would  be  a 
responsibility  of  the  Federgil  Government,  not  of  local  school  districts.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not  anticipate  using  the  President's  budget  request  of  $130  million  for 
this  program  as  the  source  for  pajdng  its  administrative  costs.  Rather,  the  Depart- 
ment will  use  its  general  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  for  this  purpose. 

In  formulating  the  President's  budget  request  for  this  program,  the  Department 
used  as  guidance  its  estimate  of  128,500  recipients  of  the  scholarship  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  At  $1,000  per  scholarship,  this  amounts  to  $128.5  million,  $1.5  million  less 
than  the  President's  request.  The  Department  believes  this  buffer  is  needed  to  ac- 
count for  a  potential  variation  in  the  number  of  expected  recipients.  An  unexpected 
increase  of  1,500  recipients  would  absorb  this  buffer  entirely. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIP 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Tom  or  Sally,  do  you  have  anything  else 
you'd  like  to 

Mr.  Skelly.  Just  that  there  would  be  some  Federal  administra- 
tive costs  in  the  Department  which  would  occur.  We  haven't  staffed 
up  the  program,  it's  not  legislated  yet.  Based  on  its  size,  it  would 
be  something  in  the  order  of  $500,000,  perhaps  as  much  as 
$800,000,  to  run  a  program  like  that.  It  could  probably  piggyback 
on  other  programs  that  are  already  in  existence,  and  are  targeted 
for  selected  students  that  have  high  academic  achievements. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  When  you  mention  piggybacking  and  other  pro- 
grams, because  I  understand  you  may  have  employees  that  are  al- 
ready working  in  other  things,  and  that  this  would  be  part  of  addi- 
tional duties,  does  that  mean,  for  example,  that  some  employees 
that  otherwise  might  be  part  of  the  reductions  in  force  at  the  De- 
partment of  Education  you  would  want  to  retain? 

Mr.  Skelly.  Yes,  that  kind  of  thing  could  be  possible,  that  people 
who  have  been  working  on  other  programs  that  have  been  elimi- 
nated in  the  recent  years,  or  that  might  be  eliminated  in  the  fu- 
ture, might  be  redeployed  to  that. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  So  are  you  actually  allocating  the  expense  of  those 
persons  who  might  become,  then,  a  retained  employee  or  a  shared 
employee  with  other  programs?  Is  that  actually  calculated  into 
your  overhead  or  administrative  figure? 

Mr.  Skelly.  No,  it  has  not  been  calculated  yet.  We  just  haven't 
done  that  kind  of  projection. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Sure.  I'd  certainly  request  that  as  you  do  so,  and 
certainly  you  couldn't  make  a  decision  on  something  like  this  with- 
out having  it,  that  we  not  only  be  given  the  costs  of  amy  additional 
people,  but  also  this  cost  of  retained  or  shared  employees,  so  that 
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we  can  understand  the  true  administrative  expense,  or  the  poten- 
tial for  it. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  shall  do  so. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Presidential  Honors  Scholarships 

The  Department  intends  on  paying  for  the  administrative  costs  of  the  Presidential 
Honors  Scholarship  program  through  its  general  Salaries  and  Expenses  account. 
Since  the  specifications  of  this  program  are  still  being  developed,  the  Development 
did  not  at  the  time  of  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  delineate  the 
administrative  costs  of  this  program  in  its  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  request. 

The  Department  expects  that  between  6  and  10  FTEs  plus  related  costs  would  be 
necessary  to  run  the  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship  program.  However,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  hire  new  employees.  The  Department  expects  to  transfer  em- 
ployees working  on  other  duties  to  staff"  this  program. 

DUPLICATION  OF  AID:  FEDERAL  AND  NON-FEDERAL  SOURCES 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Of  course,  this  is  a  total  different  approach  from 
most  of  the  other  Federal  postsecondary  assistance  programs, 
which  tend  to  focus  on  need  factors  rather  than  merit  factors.  And 
certainly,  I've  got  to  tell  you,  I've  got  two  children  in  college  right 
now,  and  it  will  be  three  this  fall.  And  then  another  one  starts  col- 
lege the  following  fall. 
Mr.  HOYER.  You  need  a  job  that  pays  more.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  ISTOOK.  Well,  I  used  to  have  one.  [Laughter.] 

DUPLICATION  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

But,  SO  you  know,  I  certainly  understand  that,  and  I've  certainly 
got  children  that  would  qualify  within  the  5  percent.  But  we  men- 
tion, of  course,  duplication.  I  know  the  Chairman  has  concern  with 
duplication,  with  the  Byrd  program,  although  you  mentioned  that 
the  Byrd  program  would  be  in  addition  to  that. 

But  isn't  there  also  duplication  among  those  who  are  qualifying 
for  student  assistance  and  scholarships  already?  Have  you  done 
any  analysis  that  basically  shows  within  this  top  5  percent  cat- 
egory of  high  school  graduates,  how  many  of  those  are  receiving 
non-Federal  financial  assistance,  whether  it  be  in  scholarship, 
grant,  loan,  whatever,  as  compared  to  the  other  95  percent  of  high 
school  graduates? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  have  done  some  work  to  look  at  the  over- 
lap with  the  Federal  programs,  but  not  with  the  non-Federal  pro- 
grams. 

It  sounds  nice,  I  know,  in  a  political  stump  speech  or  something, 
to  tell  people  that  we  want  to  help  your  kids,  in  addition  to  what 
we're  already  spending,  and  we  want  to  spend  another  $130  million 
or  whatever  for  that  purpose.  But  I've  got  to  ask,  and  it  doesn't 
sound  like  you've  done  it,  if  you've  analyzed  how  much  overlap 
there  is  with  this  5  percent  with  the  existing  receipt  of  financial 
assistance  from  non-Federal  sources.  And  you're  telling  me  that  at 
this  point  you  have  not  done  so? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  That's  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  That's  something  that  I  would  certainly  find  impor- 
tant, Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  this.  I  know  if  this  program 
were  not  being  proposed  by  the  President,  I  suspect  there  are  some 
members  of  this  House  that  would  certainly  try  to  label  this,  if  it 
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came  from  Republicans  they  would  probably  label  it  something  like 
another  Republican  program  for  the  rich  or  something.  I'm  not  say- 
ing that  I  share  that  criticism,  but  I'm  sure  that  I  would  hear  that 
criticism. 

REINFORCING  HIGH  STANDARDS  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  if  you  have  any  information  that's  basi- 
cally, shall  we  say,  a  socioeconomic  profile? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We  have  done  some  work  on  that.  It's  actu- 
ally, I  mean,  that's  been  one  of  the  criticisms  that  a  number  of  peo- 
ple have  leveled  against  the  idea:  that  it's  basically  a  regressive 
program  in  terms  of  its  benefits.  Our  findings  are  that  a  large 
share  of  the  students  for  this  will  come  from  middle  and  lower  mid- 
dle class  families,  and  lower  income  families,  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
gram for  the  wealthy. 

The  Secretary  has  been  very  keen  on  the  theme  of  reinforcing 
high  standards  and  encouraging  higher  levels  of  achievement.  And 
as  a  Nation,  we  think  that's  extremely  important  to  us.  To  some 
extent,  we  may  be  losing  our  competitive  edge.  And  we  don't  want 
that  to  happen.  We  want  to  provide  the  right  kind  of  messages. 
And  we  thought  this  was  a  modest  investment  toward  that  kind  of 
message. 

DUPLICATION  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIPS  PROGRAM 

Mr,  ISTOOK.  And  certainly,  it's  the  tjrpe  of  thing  that  I  and  I'm 
sure  others,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  like  to  see  it  offset  with  elimi- 
nation of  programs  that  duplicate  it  right  now.  Also  the  final  point 
on  this  that  I  hope  would  be  part  of  your  profile  and  analysis  is, 
if  you  were  tracking  the  students,  are  these  not  the  same  students 
whom  you  would  expect  to  have  the  best  prospect  of  college  success, 
and  the  best  prospect  of  being  able  to  repay  any  loan  programs, 
such  as  if  this  were  a  loan  program,  rather  than  an  outright  schol- 
arship program? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  The  answer  on  that  one  is  clearly  yes.  We  see 
this  as  much  of  a  reward  for  high  performance.  You  know,  we  ex- 
pect students  to  contribute  substantially  toward  their  education. 
And  there  are  three  ways  basically 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  expect  mine  to,  that's  for  sure. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I've  got  two  in  college,  and  they're  on  the 
Longanecker  plan,  which  has  a  substantial  self-help  component. 
[Laughter.] 

And  we  believe  that  self-help  is  important;  I  mean,  that's  what 
the  Federal  Government  believes.  And  they  can  contribute  through 
work,  we've  got  a  College  Work-Study  proposal.  They  can  contrib- 
ute through  savings,  we  want  them  to  save  while  they  are  in  high 
school  and  moving  toward  it. 

REINFORCING  PURPOSE  OF  EDUCATION — SCHOLARSHIP 

But  we  think  this  is  another  way — that  they  can  earn  through 
scholarship  some  rewards  toward  their  college,  and  that  it's  a  posi- 
tive message  to  send.  You  know,  we  provide  scholarships  and 
grants  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  think  that,  too  often,  we  don't  re- 
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ward  the  primary  purpose  that  the  students  are  there  for,  and  that 
is  learning  and  learning  at  high  levels. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Sure.  And  we  all,  want  to  have  that  incentive.  But 
it  is  important.  It's  true  we  must  study  these  factors,  including  the 
outside  system,  to  understand  when  we're  duplicating  existing  in- 
centives and  rewards  that  high  performance  students  already  re- 
ceive, before  we  create  new  ones. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Porter.  Excellent.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Istook. 

We're  going  on  the  basis  of  who  came  in  first,  so  Mr.  Riggs, 
you're  up. 

TARGETING  FUNDS  FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Good  morning,  gentlemen  and  lady.  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary,  I'd 
like  to  ask  you,  first  of  all,  since  I  believe  the  President,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message,  when  he  talked  about  the  era  of  big 
government  being  over,  did  finally  acknowledge  that  the  taxpayer 
dollar  is  finite. 

And  given  that,  I'd  like  to  ask  what  the  Department's  strategy 
is  in  terms  of  targeting  resources  to  those  of  our  young  people  who 
are  not  college  bound.  Or  if  they  are  college  bound,  will  not  com- 
plete college,  particularly  in  light  of  all  the  statistical  data  indicat- 
ing that  some  degree  of  postsecondary  educational  attainment  is, 
along  with  computer  literacy,  or  computer  skills,  is  necessary  to  a 
young  person's  chances  to  succeed  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
and  global  work  force. 

And  I'd  just  like  you  to  touch  on  that  briefly,  if  you  would,  vis- 
a-vis your  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request. 

Mr.  LoNGANECKER.  A  large  share  of  our  resources  that  we  pro- 
vide through  our  student  assistance  programs  goes  to  students  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  traditional  four-year  college  programs.  That's 
why,  we're  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  not  the  Office  of 
Higher  Education.  And  we  help  students  who  are  in  postsecondary 
education  from  short  term  vocational  training  programs  through 
the  most  significant  graduate  levels  of  involvement. 

A  large  share  of  our  dollars  go  to  students  who  are  in  community 
colleges  and  vocational  programs  in  over  3,500  proprietary  schools 
that  participate  in  our  programs.  And  we've  been  very  active  work- 
ing with  you  and  others  in  the  development  of  the  Administration's 
approach  to  work  force  development  and  the  Congress'  response. 

We  think  it  is  terribly  important,  not  only  to  prepare  people  for 
college,  but  to  prepare  people  who  aren't  going  on  to  four  years  of 
college  for  a  culture  of  continued  lifelong  recurrent  learning,  be- 
cause they  will  need  that.  And  also  to  provide  the  opportunities 
and  encouragement  to  go  on  from  high  school,  and  so  we  have  a 
school-to-work  program,  which  we  are  very  enthusiastic  about,  and 
which  is  a  transition  program  and  a  rigorous  alternative  to  a  theo- 
retically based  education;  one  that  combines  work-based  learning 
with  school-based  learning,  and  moves  students  from  secondary  to 
postsecondary  experiences. 

And  likewise,  we  have  encouragements  through  our  TRIO  pro- 
grams to  take  at-risk  students  and  get  them  into  alternatives,  to 
encourage  them  to  continue  in  an  aggressive  high  school  curricu- 
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lum,  so  that  they  are  prepared  to  go  on  to  postsecondary  education 
of  some  form  or  another.  You  are  aware  of  America's  Choice:  High 
Skills,  Low  Wages  and  other  publications,  that  suggest  the  area  in 
which  we  are  probably  most  under-invested  is  in  some  postsecond- 
ary, not  collegiate,  postsecondary  revenues. 

TARGETING  FUNDS  FOR  ALL  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Approximately  50  percent  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  student  financial  assistance  program  are  non-degree  type  insti- 
tutions, college-degree  type  institutions. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I'm  sorry,  what  was  the  percentage  again? 

Mr.  KoRNFELD.  About  50  percent,  approximately. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Does  your  budget  request  reflect  that? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes.  We  have  them  as  full  partners  in  our  re- 
quest, and  consider  that  an  important  part  of  our  challenge  and  re- 
sponsibility is  to  assure  that  all  postsecondary  education  is  re- 
flected in  our  overall  approach. 

FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  NON-COLLEGIATE  STUDENTS 

Ms.  Christensen.  Mr.  Riggs,  if  it  would  be  helpful,  we  would  be 
happy  to  submit  for  the  record  a  list  of  the  descriptions  and  dollar 
amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of  activities. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  would  appreciate  that,  Sgdly,  thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Financial  Aid  for  Non-collegiate  Postsecondary  Students 

Financial  aid  for  postsecondary  education  is  available  to  non-college-bound  high 
school  graduates  through  all  of  the  Department's  student  financial  assistance  programs. 
Student  loans  are  available  through  the  FFEL  program,  the  Direct  Loan  program  and  the 
Perkins  Loan  program.  Grants  to  students  are  available  through  the  Pell  Grant  program, 
the  Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grant  program,  the  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  program  and  work-study  funds  are  available  through  the  Work-Study  program. 
Funds  are  also  provided  to  States  to  operate  and  improve  programs  of  vocational 
education  and  to  establish  school-to-work  opportunities  systems.  All  of  these  programs 
are  described  below.  The  amount  of  funds  going  to  postsecondary  students  not  seeking  a 
college  or  community  college  degree  or  certificate  and  the  number  of  students  assisted  are 
estimated  below  the  description. 


Federal  Family  Education  Loans 

The  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  (FFEL)  Program,  formerly  known  as  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  (GSL)  Program,  makes  low-interest,  long-term  loans  available  to  students 
attending  participating  postsecondary  schools.  The  FFEL  Program  uses  private  loan 
capital  made  available  by  participating  banks  and  other  eligible  lenders.  The  loans  are 
guaranteed  by  individual  state  or  private  nonprofit  guaranty  agencies  and  reinsured  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Several  loan  programs  exist  under  the  FFEL  Program  umbrella, 
including  the  Federal  Stafford  Loan  (subsidized  and  unsubsidized).  Federal  PLUS  Loan, 
and  Federal  Consolidation  Loans  Programs. 

Amount  of  loan  aid  for  non-collegiate  students  -  FY  1995  :  $1,910  million 
Number  of  non-collegiate  students  served  -  FY  1995:  729,000 


Direct  Loans 

The  William  D.  Ford  Federal  Direct  Loan  (Direct  Loan)  Program  provides  loan  capital 
directly  from  the  Federal  Government  (rather  than  through  private  lenders)  to  vocational, 
undergraduate,  and  graduate  students  and  their  parents.  Direct  lending  eliminates  the 
reinsurance  and  subsidization  of  private  lenders.  The  program  provides  flexible 
repayment  terms  that  can  change  as  the  borrower's  financial  circumstances  change.  There 
are  several  types  of  loans  under  the  Direct  Loan  umbrella,  including:  Direct  Subsidized, 
Direct  Unsubsidized,  Direct  PLUS  and  Direct  Consolidation  Loans.  Direct  Loans 
generally  have  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  comparable  FFEL  loans. 

Amount  of  loan  aid  for  non-collegiate  students  -  FY  1995  :  $151  million 
Number  of  non-collegiate  students  served  -  FY  1995:  51,000 
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Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 

The  Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)  program  provides 
need-based  grant  aid  to  eligible  undergraduate  students  to  help  reduce  financial  barriers  to 
postsecondary  education.  Federal  funding  allocations  for  this  purpose  are  awarded  to 
qualifying  postsecondary  institutions  under  a  statutory  formula.  Unlike  the  Pell  Grant 
program,  the  SEOG  program  is  administered  by  institutional  financial  aid  administrators 
who  have  substantial  flexibility  in  determining  student  awards. 

FY  1995  allocation  for  non-collegiate  recipients  -  $51.7  million 
Number  of  non-collegiate  recipients  -  142,000 


Federal  Work-Study  Program 

The  Federal  Work-Study  program  assists  needy  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in 
financing  postsecondary  education  costs  through  part-time  employment.  Federal  funds 
for  this  purpose  are  awarded  to  qualifying  institutions  that  select  needy  students  for 
employment.  Students  may  be  employed  by  the  institution  itself,  by  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization;  or  by  a  private  for-profit 
organization. 

FY  1995  allocation  for  non-collegiate  recipients  -  $16.8  million 
Number  of  non-collegiate  recipients  -  12,000 


Perkins  Loans-Federal  Capital  Contributions 

The  Federal  Perkins  loan  program  provides  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  financially 
needy  students  to  help  meet  higher  education  costs.  Loans  are  made  from  institutional 
revolving  funds  composed  of:  (1)  newly  appropriated  Federal  capital  contributions 
(FCC);  (2)  an  institutional  matching  contribution  equaling  at  least  one-third  of  the  FCC; 
(3)  school-level  collections  on  prior  year  student  loans;  and  (4)  Federal  payments  for  loan 
cancellations  granted  in  exchange  for  specified  types  of  teaching,  or  military  or  public 


FY  1995  allocation  for  non-collegiate  recipients  -  $10.2  million 
Number  of  non-collegiate  recipients  -  30,000 
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Vocational  Education— Basic  State  Grants 

Basic  State  Grants  provide  formula  grants  to  States  and  Outlying  Areas  to  expand  and 
improve  their  programs  of  vocational  education  and  provide  equal  access  in  vocational 
education  to  special  needs  populations.  States  use  Basic  Grant  funds  to  support  a  variety 
of  vocational  education  programs  developed  in  accordance  with  a  State  plan. 
Approximately  68  percent  of  the  participants  are  secondary  school  students  who  do  not 
go  on  to  college  immediately  after  graduation. 

FY  1995  allocation  for  non-collegiate  recipients  -  $300  million 
Number  of  non-collegiate  recipients  -  3,100,000 


School-to- Work  Opportunities  Grants 

The  School-to- Work  Opportunities  initiative,  operated  through  a  partnership  with  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Labor,  establishes  a  national  framework  within  which 
every  State  has  access  to  seed  money  to  design  and  implement  a  comprehensive  school- 
to-work  transition  system.  These  systems  integrate  academic  and  vocational  education, 
link  secondary  and  postsecondary  education,  provide  learning  opportunities  at  the  work 
site,  and  fully  involve  the  private  sector.  School-to-work  systems  will  address  the  needs 
of  all  students,  but  particularly  those  who  do  not  go  on  to  a  four-year  college  immediately 
after  completing  high  school. 

FY  1995  allocation  for  non-collegiate  recipients  -  not  available 
Number  of  non-collegiate  recipients  -  not  available 
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DEPARTMENT  REGULATION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  GUARANTY  AGENCY 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Let  me  turn  my  attention  now  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween, I  believe  it's  FFEL  and  California,  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  Commission.  I  may  not  be  using  the  correct  title  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  The  agency  you're  speaking  of  is  CSAC. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes,  and  I  understand  there  have  been  some  prob- 
lems there,  and  that  the  California  agency  feels  that  they've  been 
over-regulated  by  the  Department.  I'm  wondering  if  you  would  care 
to  comment  on  those  concerns.  On  not  only  what  your  perspective 
is  on  it,  but  what  you're  doing  to  resolve  those  tensions. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Yes,  a  little  bit  of  background  on  that,  that's  the 
California  Guaranty  Agency,  which  by  the  way  probably  is, 
amongst  the  36  guaranty  agencies,  probably  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country  at  this  point. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Probably  the  largest. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Probably  the  largest,  I  would  suspect.  About  a 
year  or  so  ago,  maybe  a  little  longer,  they  had  major  problems  in 
their  computer  system.  They  could  not  generate  data.  It  was  a 
major  problem.  And  they  couldn't  produce  accurate  data  for  us,  be- 
cause as  you  know,  the  guaranty  agencies  produce  a  lot  of  data 
that  we  use  for  default  and  other  such  activities. 

There  was  a  change  of  management  at  that  agency,  and  we're 
now  working  with  them.  We  have  sent  our  task  force  to  assist 
them.  We  have  also  authorized  that  they  use  some  money  from 
their  reserve  to  help  improve  their  computer  systems.  We  sent  out 
both  Government  employees,  as  well  as  contract  employees,  to  try 
to  assist  them  and  help  improve  that  agency,  so  that  they  could 
provide  better  service  to  the  people  in  California  as  well  as  provide 
the  necessary  data  to  the  Government. 

MONITORING  OF  GUARANTY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  RiGGS.  How  regularly  do  you  audit  the  guaranty  agencies? 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  We  have  a  priority  system  as  to  how  we  audit 
guaranty  agencies,  and  it  depends  upon  a  series  of  criterion.  All 
guaranty  agencies  have  to  submit  a  financial  audit  annually  to  us. 
But  as  far  as  doing  a  program  review,  I  would  suspect  that  if  it 
occurs  once  out  of  every  two  years  or  thereabouts,  it  would  be  a  lot. 

CSAC,  by  the  way,  has  had  a  program  review.  There  are  some 
liabilities  that  are  being  discussed  with  the  agency.  But  in  recent 
months,  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to  try  to  help  im- 
prove that  agency,  because  it's  to  both  the  advantage  of  the  State 
of  California  as  well  as  to  the  Federal  G<)vernment. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Riggs. 

Now  we're  delighted  to  welcome  back  our  colleague  from  Ohio, 
who  is  senior  to  all  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  certainly, 
and  most  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  our  good  friend,  Lou  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  It's  good  to  see  you  well  and  healthy. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It's  nice  to  be  back.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  nice  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Good  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  question 
you  a  little  bit. 
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DIRECT  LENDING  PROGRAM  GROWTH 

As  your  opening  statement  indicates,  families  are  working  hard 
every  day  trying  to  make  ends  meet.  You  know  first-hand  the  cost 
of  college  education  has  increased  tremendously.  In  fact,  you  speak 
to  that  extensively  in  your  formal  presentation.  In  fact,  the  cost  has 
more  than  doubled  over  the  last  10  years. 

In  your  statement,  you  cite  the  fact  that  481  institutes  have  com- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  direct  lending  program  for  the  1996- 
1997  academic  year.  In  addition,  direct  loans  are  expected  to  ac- 
count for  approximately  50  percent  of  new  loan  volume  next  year. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  dramatic  increase  in  growth  in  this 
area,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  In  the  popularity  of  the  direct  lending  pro- 
gram? Well,  we're  running  a  heck  of  a  good  program.  [Laughter.] 

I  think,  and  I'll  let  Leo  respond  to  that  primarily,  as  he  runs  the 
program,  but  I  think  it  is  because  in  fact  we've  brought  up  what 
I  think  is  a  model  program  for  management  in  the  Federsd  Govern- 
ment. I  think  that's  a  tribute  to  Leo  and  his  staff  and  the  people 
in  the  Department  who  have  done  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  though,  it's  a  very  sound  concept.  And  the  in- 
stitutions that  are  participating  like  it  because  it  runs  so  much 
more  smoothly  for  them.  The  students  like  it  because  it  has  the  re- 
payment terms  that  are  so  much  more  sensitive  to  their  natural 
circumstances,  rather  than  the  sort  of  fixed  periods  that  we  had  be- 
fore. 

So  I  think  it's  a  combination,  it's  both  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  program  and  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
it  up  and  provide  a  real  strong  level  of  customer  support. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  The  program  really  has  two  major  advantages, 
it's  both  a  front  end  and  a  back  end.  The  front  end  of  that  program 
— it's  literally  paperless,  very  simple;  students  do  not  have  to  wait 
on  line.  They  get  their  money  when  they  need  it,  not  when  eventu- 
ally the  bank  could  provide  it  to  them.  So  they  get  it  in  time  to 
buy  their  books  and  pay  their  rent;  things  they  have  to  do.  They 
literally  don't  have  to  wait  on  line  to  sign  a  check,  which  in  some 
schools  they  have  to  do. 

As  far  as  the  back  end,  which  really  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Direct  Loan  program,  which  as  I  mentioned  earlier  should 
really  be  expanded  to  all  the  programs,  are  the  repayment  terms. 
People  have  to  have  an  opportunity  to  repay  their  loans,  other  than 
the  standard  ten  year  terms,  which  is  very  difficult  for  many  peo- 
ple. 

It  also  happens  to  be  the  only  program,  and  may  be  one  of  the 
few  programs  in  all  the  Federal  Grovemment,  where  in  the  first 
year,  we  gave  out  $1.6  billion  and  we  can  account  for  every  penny 
of  that.  We  have  a  disbursement  record  of  every  person,  and  how 
much  they  borrowed,  which  the  person  knows  because  the  person 
has  it  in  writing,  the  institution  knows  it,  and  we  have  it  on  our 
data  base.  And  there  are  very  few  programs,  I  suspect,  in  all  the 
Federal  Government,  that  can  make  that  statement. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  That  is  an  excellent  record,  and  it  is  important  for 
you  to  be  able  to  testify  about  it. 

FUNDING  FOR  HBCU'S  AND  HSi'S 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  Last  year,  you  stated  that  research  suggests 
that  the  cultural  climate  on  college  campuses  is  more  receptive  to 
achievement  of  African-Americans  at  HBCUs  and  for  Hispanics  at 
HSIs.  Do  you  recall  that  statement? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  went  on  to  say  for  faculty  the  climate  in  these 
colleges  and  universities  is  more  supportive  of  students'  success. 
And,  I  would  agree  with  you  that  these  institutions  have  been  very 
successful  in  educating  African-Americans  and  Hispanics  and  other 
disadvantaged  populations. 

My  concern  this  year  is  that  while  this  year's  justification  and 
the  statement  speak  to  the  value  of  higher  education,  and  to  keep- 
ing the  doors  of  access  to  higher  education  open,  that  degree  of 
commitment  is  not  reflected  in  the  budget  level  requested  for  the 
HBCUs  and  HSIs,  both  of  which  have  proven  to  be  vital  national 
resources.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  level  for  the  HBCUs 
is  frozen  at  the  fiscal  year  1996  and  1995  levels.  And  that  for  HSIs 
is  restored  to  a  frozen  fiscal  year  1995  level. 

These  figures,  it  would  seem  to  me,  do  not  reflect  any  real  degree 
of  real  investment  in  what  you  and  I  both  acknowledge  to  be  prov- 
en national  resources.  The  Department  did  find  investments  for 
other  programs.  Therefore,  my  question  to  you  is  why  resources 
were  not  found  to  strengthen  investments  for  these  two  very  criti- 
cal national  resources. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Entirely  fair  question.  I  think  we  look  at  the 
world  somewhat  differently  in  that  regard.  We  saw  this  as  a  major 
statement  of  support  for  those  commitments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  current  fiscal  environment,  as  I  indicated,  we  had 
some  areas  where  we  did  propose  a  substantial  increase  in  commit- 
ment— Pell  Grant,  College  Work  Study,  the  new  merit  scholarship, 
FIPSE  and  TRIO — ^because  we  had  strong  evidence  of  the  effective- 
ness of  those  programs  and  a  unique  circumstance  in  each  one  of 
those  cases  that  we  thought  required  an  increase.  And  we  had 
other  areas  where  we  had  targeted  reductions. 

Given  there  are  tough  times,  and  that  there  are  areas  that  are 
going  to  have  to  be  cut  back,  we  see  sustaining  our  Federal  involve- 
ment in  an  area  as  a  positive  and  affirmative  statement.  I  can  rec- 
ognize how  it  may  not  be  perceived  that  way  from  others.  But  from 
our  perspective,  we  do  see  these  as  valuable  programs  serving  an 
important  Federal  responsibility  and  well  worth  the  Federal  invest- 
ment, and  we're  sustaining  funding  in  those  areas. 

STATUS  OF  THE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  must  say,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Adminis- 
tration recognized  the  success  of  the  TRIO  programs,  which  have 
over  a  number  of  years  aided  disadvantaged  students  across  the 
country. 

What's  the  status  of  the  Department's  ongoing  evaluation  of  the 
TRIO  programs? 
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Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  actually,  that's  one  of  the  reasons  you 
see  an  increase  here  this  year.  You'll  remember  in  past  years,  some 
in  the  community  were  disappointed  that  we  didn't  propose  in- 
creases in  the  TRIO  Programs.  One  of  the  reasons  was  that  we  did 
not  have  the  evidence  of  the  evaluations  in  to  determine  where  and 
whether  and  how  those  programs  should  be  treated. 

STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

We  are  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fruits  of  the  evaluation 
efforts  that  have  been  going  underway.  We  can  start  to  measure 
the  success  of  these  programs.  For  the  program  that  will  be  up  for 
competition  next  year — ^the  Student  Support  Services  program — our 
evaluations  are  showing  it  is  having  a  very  substantial  impact  on 
the  persistence  of  students  in  college. 

We  think  that's  evidence  that  warrants  support.  It's  an  effective 
program.  As  an  effective  program,  therefore,  we're  asking  for  an  in- 
crease, so  that  we  can  increase  the  effect  of  that  program  over 
time.  And  the  evaluation  is  ongoing.  We  had  very  preliminary  in- 
formation up  until  this  year.  We  have  the  first  round  of  really  seri- 
ous information  on  the  three  year  study,  I  mean,  on  the  three  year 
follow  up.  And  we  will  get  more  information  each  year  as  we  go 
along. 

UPWARD  BOUND  PROGRAM 

We're  also  finding  very  substantial  returns  on  the  investment  for 
the  Upward  Bound  program.  And  that  program  isn't  up  for  com- 
petition this  year,  but  I  think  you  could  probably  expect,  based  on 
what  we've  seen,  it  is  a  very  effective  program  in  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  go  on  to  college,  and  for  those  who  go,  to  stay  in  college. 
We're  finding  that  when  you  control  for  income,  that  students  from 
TRIO  programs,  both  Upward  Bound  and  Student  Support  Serv- 
ices, are  much  more  likely  to  have  access  not  only  to  higher  edu- 
cation, but  access  to  success. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stokes. 

We  now  begin  round  two.  The  order  will  be  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Hoyer,  Mrs.  Lowey,  Mr.  Riggs  and  Mr.  Stokes,  unless  someone 
comes  in  for  the  first  time.  And  Mr.  Longanecker,  we  did  some 
macro  questions  at  the  beginning.  Now  we're  going  to  do  some 
micro  questions,  and  what  we  need  are  micro  answers. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Sure.  I  hear  you. 

FUNDING  FOR  TITLE  III,  PART  A,  STRENGTHENING  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Last  year,  the  President  proposed  phasing  out  the 
regular  Strengthening  Institutions  program  by  1997  on  the  basis  of 
recommendations  of  the  Reinventing  Grovemment  report.  The  budg- 
et request  indicated  then  the  Administration  believes  that  it  can 
better  and  more  effectively  support  the  general  improvement  of  in- 
stitutions by  increasing  the  investment  in  Federal  student  aid.  It 
went  on  to  note  that  72  percent  of  this  funding  goes  to  public  insti- 
tutions, and  to  state  that,  "The  Administration  believes  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  primarily  responsible  for  providing  fund- 
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ing  for  State  and  local  institutions.  Federal  funds  should  not  be 
used  to  supplant  State  funds  or  efforts  for  operational  purposes." 

This  year,  the  President  changed  his  position.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, because  he's  done  it  before  on  a  few  occasions,  but  he  rec- 
ommends continued  funding  of  the  program  for  1997.  What 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  operation  of  higher  education  be- 
tween last  year  and  this  year  to  warrant  this  change  in  policy,  and 
have  the  recommendations  of  the  Reinventing  Government  report 
changed  to  support  the  new  policy? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  think  this  falls  in  the  category  of  lessons 
learned.  We're  generally  pretty  consistent  in  our  approach  to  high- 
er education.  But  where  we  think  we  learned  something,  we  want 
to  come  back  and  we  don't  want  to  be  dogmatic  about  where  we 
were.  We're  not  going  to  be  stubborn  souls.  We  want  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

In  this  case,  we  became  convinced  by  the  kind  of  response  that 
we  received  from  institutions  participating  in  the  program,  very 
solid  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  their  programs,  as  providing  a  catalyst  for  new  activities, 
that  it  was  worth  maintaining  the  investments  in  the  program  over 
time  so  that  they  could  continue  to  provide  the  services  that  they 
provide  with  Title  III  funds  that  they  would  not  be  providing  other- 
wise. Many  of  these  services  are  in  the  area  of  educational  reform, 
reform  focused  on  serving  disadvantaged  students  well,  reform 
that,  given  the  very  limited  funding  that  is  coming  from  States  and 
in  many  cases  the  reduction  in  funding,  wasn't  going  to  occur  with- 
out a  modest  impetus  of  funding  from  the  Federal  Government. 

TRIO  PROGRAMS — STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  This  committee  has  been  dedicated  to  determining 
which  programs  we  fund  work  for  people.  We  are  asking  for  out- 
comes based  evaluations  of  all  of  our  major  programs,  and  we  have 
provided  several  years  of  funding  to  evaluate  the  TRIO  programs. 
Page  052  of  the  justification  describes  the  purposes  of  Student  Sup- 
port Services,  a  TRIO  program,  as  increasing  college  retention  and 
graduation  rates  of  eligible  students  and  increasing  transfer  rates 
from  two-year  to  four-year  schools. 

Funding  for  this  program  is  awarded  to  institutions,  not  to  stu- 
dents. First,  how  long  has  this  program  been  in  operation,  and 
what  is  the  average  increase  in  retention,  graduation  and  transfer 
rates  for  eligible  students  at  schools  receiving  student  support  serv- 
ices grants? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  The  program  began  in  1965.  Actually,  Stu- 
dent Support  Services  was  one  of  the  first  parts  of  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams, authorized  by  the  original  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  So 
the  core  of  this  concept  has  been  around  since  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  passed. 

I  do  not  have  the  specific  information  on  the  effectiveness,  but 
I  will  get  it  and  get  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Effectiveness  of  Student  Support  Services  Program 

Preliminary  findings  from  the  Department's  current  evaluation  of  the  Student 
Support  Services  (SSS)  program  show  that  the  program  is  having  a  positive  impact. 
These  findings  indicate  that: 

The  effects  on  retention  and  grade  point  average  (GPA)  for  SSS  participants  re- 
main positive  and  significzint  three  years  after  students  enter  college. 

Of  the  types  of  services  that  can  be  received,  peer  tutoring  and  exposure  to  cul- 
tural events  appear  to  have  a  particularly  strong  and  positive  effect  on  retention 
and  GPA. 

In  general,  the  greater  time  spent  utilizing  SSS  activities,  the  more  positive  reten- 
tion and  GPA  outcomes. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  STUDENT  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  And  does  the  evaluation  measure  the  outcomes 

we're  trjdng  to 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  does  that? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  It's  looking  at  the  effectiveness  of  retaining 
these  students  in  school  to  completion. 

Mr.  Porter.  And  would  you  say  generally,  without  providing  it 
for  the  record,  would  you  say  that  the  evaluation  justifies  an  in- 
crease in  the  program? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes.  That  is  in  fact  the  reason  we  brought 
forth  the  request  this  year,  and  did  not  in  previous  years.  We're 
generally  very  S5rmpathetic  to  the  themes  that  you  have  promoted 
over  the  years,  of  looking  for  strong  programs  that  work. 

presidential  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIPS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  You're  proposing  a  Presidential  honors  scholarship 
program,  to  be  funded  at  $130  million  in  this  budget.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  program  won't  even  be  sent  up  to  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  until  late  June.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  think  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Porter.  And  there's  no  possibility  that  it's  going  to  be  en- 
acted or  be  operational  before  September  30th  of — well,  maybe  it 
would  be.  Maybe  it  would  be  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  we  acted 
very  quickly. 

Mr,  LONGANECKER.  This  would  be  essentially  a  forward  funded 
program.  So  it  would  be  for  awards  that  were  granted  after  October 
1st  of  1996. 

BYRD  PROGRAM  VS.  PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIPS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  why  propose  a  new  merit  based  program  at 
the  same  time  you're  proposing  ratable  reductions  in  statutory 
grants  for  the  existing  merit-based  B3rrd  scholarship  program?  Do 
we  conclude  that  Byrd  is  being  reduced  in  order  to  fund  this  new 
program? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  not  really.  We're  on  different  tracks. 
The  reason  for  the  ratable  reduction  in  Byrd  is  that  we  would  have 
rather  had  Byrd  funded  at  its  full  level. 

Bob  liked  what  I  said  there.  I  said  the  right  thing. 

But  because  it  wasn't,  what  we  did  is  propose  that  we  would  re- 
duce the  awards  ratably,  rather  than  eliminate  a  cohort  of  new 
participants  in  the  Bjo^d  program.  So  our  preference  would  have 
been  for  a  fully  funded  B3n*d  program. 
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Mr.  Porter.  But  these  are  both  aimed  at  the  same  population, 
right? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  actually,  from  our  perspective,  they're 
different.  The  Byrd  program  is  a  small  program,  6,000  new  recipi- 
ents each  year;  a  very  selective  program;  whereas,  we  see  the  idea 
that  we  are  proposing  as  one  that  regular  people  who  work  hard 
could  achieve  to.  And  so  we  see  it  more  as  a  high  standards,  high 
achievement,  rather  than  a  high  ability  program,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Porter.  Those  are  hard  to  differentiate.  Maybe  we  should 
pass  your  new  program  and  change  the  name  of  it  to  B3rrd,  and 
eliminate  the  old  one.  Would  that  satisfy  all  the  purposes?  Even 
Senator  Byrd  might  like  that. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Be  careful,  Mr.  Secretary.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  I  think  Mr.  Porter  and  I  were  both  on  the  committee, 
I  know  Mr.  Stokes  was,  I  think  there  were  only  three  of  us  when 
those  scholarships  came  along.  And  we  sat  in  the  room  for  almost 
a  day  while  Mr.  Natcher  and  Mr.  Bjrrd,  the  rest  of  us  didn't  partici- 
pate, we  weren't  dummies,  we  just  stayed  out  of  the  way,  two  gi- 
ants stared  one  another  down  as  to  how  those  scholarships  were 
going  to  be  distributed,  one  per  member,  as  I  recall,  was  the  origi- 
nal proposal.  And  that  was  a  historic  moment,  for  I  think  the  three 
of  us.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Natcher,  there  wasn't  any  doubt.  Senator  Byrd  was  then  the 
majority  leader  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Mr.  Natcher  said, 
Mr.  Leader,  I  don't  think  we  want  to  do  it  this  way.  We  did  keep 
the  name,  though,  that's  why  I  was  warning  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
the  name  has  significance. 

IMPACT  OF  LIMITING  VOLUME  OF  DIRECT  LOANS 

Forty  to  50  percent  of  the  volume  of  all  loans  made  in  direct  stu- 
dent loans  is  the  proposal  that's  kicking  around.  What  is  the  cur- 
rent percentage  of  loans  given,  direct  student  loans,  and  what 
would  the  impact  be  of  limiting  the  percentage  to  40  or  50  percent? 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  For  the  first  two  years,  the  percentage  of  loans 
has  been  about  36  percent.  We  now  have  about  400  some  additional 
schools  who  have  applied  for  the  third  year.  These  schools  are  now 
being  trained,  they  go  into  the  program  as  of  July  1,  1996.  This 
would  get  us  up  to  about  46  percent  for  the  third  year. 

If  Congress  chooses  to  cap  the  program  at  40  percent,  that  means 
some  schools  would  have  to  be  eliminated  from  the  program.  We 
already  are  training  these  schools  for  the  third  year,  because  they 
have  to  get  ready  to  start  packaging  direct  loans  before  school  be- 
gins, which  means  sometime  soon— June,  July,  something  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Kornfeld,  I'm  one  of  those  that  believes  that  the 
direct  student  loan  program  is  a  good  policy,  both  from  a  Govern- 
ment standpoint  in  terms  of  dollars  and  the  leverage  we  get,  and 
the  spin  we  get  on  those  dollars.  If  you  limited  your  answer,  if  you 
limited  it  to  50  percent  at  least  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  would 
presumably  have  no  impact  based  upon  your  46  percent.  Having 
said  that,  I  presume  there  is  a  projection  as  to  what  we  believe  will 
happen  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Can  you  tell  me  what  that  is? 
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IMPACT  ON  PARTICIPATION  LEVELS  AT  DIRECT  LENDING  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Yes,  that's  a  very  good  point.  Because  what  will 
happen,  assuming  the  Congress  chooses  to  cap  the  program  at  50 
percent,  it  would  not  have  any  impact  on  the  school  year  that  be- 
gins July  1,  1996.  However,  some  of  these  schools  are  only  partici- 
pating in  the  program  in  a  small  percentage — ^to  a  small  degree,  so 
that  each  year,  the  46  percent  will  become  higher  and  higher. 

So  what  the  50  percent  cap  would  do,  we  would  have  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  reduce  the  increased  participation,  even  of  those 
schools  that  are  in  the  program.  And  we  certainly  would  not  be 
able  to  select  any  additional  schools. 

Mr.  HOYER.  What  you're  sa3mig  is  that  the  46  percent  relates  to 
total  numbers  of  students,  which  will  expand  even  if  the  number 
of  institutions  don't  expand,  because  of  the  utilization  in  schools? 

ADMINISTRATION  ADVOCATING  "CHOICE"  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Exactly.  The  other  unfortunate  thing,  if  we  do 
get  capped,  is  that  there  are  schools  who  want  to  participate.  And 
as  you  know,  the  Administration's  position  is  choice.  Let  the 
schools  make  the  decision  as  to  what's  best  for  them,  be  it  the  di- 
rect loan  program  or  the  FFEL.  If  we  cap  it,  there  are  a  number 
of  schools 

Mr.  HOYER.  The  free  market  system  for  choosing- 


Mr.  KORNFELD.  Absolutely.  And  that's  what  we're  advocating.  Let 
the  schools  make  the  decision  what's  best  for  them.  If  FFEL  is  best 
for  them,  so  be  it.  Let  them  stay  in  the  FFEL  programs.  If  Direct 
Loans  is  the  better  program,  they  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate.  And  many  schools  would  like  to  participate,  and  obvi- 
ously a  cap  would  prevent  them  from  doing  that. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  might  just  add  to  that.  You  know,  our  dis- 
cussions, our  inability  as  an  Administration  and  a  Congress  to 
work  together  toward  resolution  on  this  issue  has  had  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  participation  in  the  program.  There  are  a  lot  of  schools  that 
have  indicated  to  us  they  would  like  to  participate,  but  they 
weren't  sure  where  this  program  was  going. 

So  we  really  need  to  get  that  resolved,  and  behind  us.  We  think 
that  market  principles — ^we  learned  that  from  the  new  majority, 
and  it  seemed  to  make  sense,  so  well  go  with  that,  free  market 
concept. 

Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  tell  you  something.  I  believe 
the  free  market  works,  since  long  before  we  had  a  new  majority. 
And  notwithstanding  what  they  say  about  Democrats,  Democrats 
believe  in  the  free  market.  And  under  Democratic  Administrations, 
the  free  market  system  in  America  has  expanded  beyond  the  expec- 
tations of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Other  than  the  fact  that  you 
pushed  a  button  with  me,  I'm  still 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Just  picking  up  on  David's  point,  over  70  schools 
have  deferred  going  into  the  program  in  the  third  year  because  of 
political  uncertainty. 

DECREASE  IN  STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULT  RATE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Last  question,  briefly,  default  rates.  Maybe  you  men- 
tioned that. 
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Mr.  KORNFELD.  We  are  doing  just  fantastic  on  default  rates, 
thanks  to  the  Congress  and  thanks  to  this  Administration.  Con- 
gress gave  us  a  lot  of  authority  to  do  things  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  do  before.  And  we're  doing  them.  And  as  a  result,  the 
default  rate  now  has  reached  the  lowest  level  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  It's  down  to  11.6  percent.  And  that's  because  we're  now  ex- 
ercising the  authority  this  Congress  has  given  us. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Can  you  tell  me? 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  I'll  give  you  examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  we 
have  done  that  have  made  such  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  HoYER.  First  of  all,  if  you've  got  it,  can  you  give  me  the  flow? 
You  say  it's  down  to  11.6  percent. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  The  high  was  about  three  years  ago,  it  was  about 
22  percent.  And  now  it's  down  to  11.6  percent,  the  default  rate. 
And  again  I  say,  it's  a  bipartisan  Congress  that  provided  this  op- 
portunity, and  this  is  what's  been  exercised. 

Here  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  we've  done,  many  per- 
sons have  had  their  take  on  it.  In  the  past,  we  have  had  to  go 
through  an  administrative  judge  and  go  through  a  whole  process 
to  accomplish  this.  You  gave  us  the  authority  where  we  can  bypass 
the  administrative  judge  and  go  directly. 

Year-to-date,  we  already  have  garnished  over  13,000  persons, 
have  had  their  salary  garnished,  because  they  have  not  been  re- 
sponsive to  us.  Litigation,  last  year  we  did  120,  that  was  all  we  did 
the  entire  year.  This  year,  year-to-date,  we  already  have  done  2,178 
actions,  where  the  Justice  Department  has  gone  after  persons. 

What  this  has  done,  this  has  made  it  clear  to  the  people  in  this 
country  that  if  you  default,  the  Government  is  going  to  come  after 
you  and  make  sure  you  pay  it.  And  the  word  is  out,  and  that's  why 
the  default  rate  is  down.  And  I  must  say — I  don't  want  to  make 
this  as  a  precept  of  direct  loans,  but  income  contingent  repa5rment, 
the  availability  of  that  repajrment  option,  is  going  to  show  even  a 
further  reduction.  Because  people  will  be  able  to  use  that  option  to 
pay  their  loans  back  and  not  get  into  default. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you.  Chairman. 

I'd  like  to  start  out  by  publicly  welcoming  back  my  friend,  Mr. 
Stokes.  You  look  better  than  ever. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  During  the  time  you  were  in  the  hospital,  there 
were  a  lot  of  us  praying  for  you  and  thinking  about  you  and  hoping 
you'd  be  back  as  good  as  new,  and  it  looks  like  you  are. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  appreciate  it  and  thank  you  very  much,  it's  very 
kind  of  each  of  you. 

TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Bonilla.  You  also  mentioned  TRIO,  in  my  absence  this 
morning,  which  is  something  I'm  going  to  start  talking  about,  and 
I'm  delighted  to  work  with  you  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  this  great  program.  And  that's  what  I'd  like  to  start  off  with 
this  morning,  David,  if  I  could. 
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Thousands  of  young  people  out  there  are  helped  by  this  program 
all  the  time.  It  is  truly  incredible  that  there  is  only  one  Federal 
employee  for  every  28,000  students  in  this  program.  If  we  could 
have  that  kind  of  ratio  in  all  of  our  programs  that  are  administered 
in  Washington,  I  think  this  country  would  be  in  a  lot  better  shape. 
So  we  can  all  agree  on  how  we're  going  to  work  together  on  TRIO 
and  move  on  to  other  things  at  this  time. 

APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE  FOR  FUNDING  HSIS 

I'd  like  to  also  start,  Sally,  if  I  could  ask  you  a  question  about 
HSIs  and  Hispanic  serving  institutions.  Are  we  going  to  have  to  in- 
clude language  again  this  year  to  fund  HSIs,  since  the  funding 
level  for  strengthening  institutions  is  under  $80  million?  And  will 
the  Department  be  providing  us  with  the  proposed  language? 

Ms.  Christensen.  Yes,  Mr,  Bonilla,  in  fact  we  do  have  the  pro- 
posed appropriations  language.  What  it  does  is  overcome  the  basic 
law  that  says  the  $80  million  must  be  funded  under  the  Part  A 
program  in  order  for  the  HSI  authority  to  be  able  to  be  funded. 
This  overcomes  that. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  that  particu- 
lar point. 

effectiveness  of  HSIS 

And  on  the  same  subject,  David,  if  I  could  ask  you  just  overall 
how  the  HSI  program  is  doing;  what  are  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, and  whether  or  not  you  think  the  program  is  overall  effec- 
tive? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  we  think  it's  effective.  This  is,  you 
know,  the  HSI  component  is  a  relatively  new  piece  to  the  law.  And 
so  it  will  take  us  a  while  before  we  have  a  firm  evaluation  process. 
But  yes,  we  wouldn't  have  asked  for  additional  funding  if  we  didn't 
think  it  was  a  good  investment. 

REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  OF  HSI  GRANTEES 

Mr.  Bonilla.  What  reporting  requirements,  David,  are  placed  on 
the  36  grantees  to  show  that  they  are  using  the  money  properly 
under  the  HSI  program? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  What  I'll  do  is  provide  to  your  office  the  re- 
quirements that  are  part  of  the  evaluation.  But  the  institutions 
must  provide  us  with  an  evaluation  plan  and  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  to  participate  in  the  program.  Though  re- 
member, this  program  is  a  special  section  of  Part  A  of  Title  III. 
And  so  the  institutions  have  primarily  the  same  requirements  that 
other  Title  III  developing  institutions  in  Part  A  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Hispanic -Serving  Institutions 

Once  an  institution  has  been  awarded  a  grant  under  the  Hispanic-serving  Institu- 
tions program,  the  institution  is  required  to  submit  an  annual  progress  report  focus- 
ing on  program  outcomes  and  problems  related  to  program  implementation  and 
service  delivery.  This  report  includes  data  and  information  that  demonstrate  the  in- 
stitution's progress  toward  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  project  activities.  The  re- 
port also  includes  budget  data  for  our  review. 
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HSIS — COMPETITIVE  GRANT  PROCESS 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Of  the  85  institutions  that  applied,  36  were  funded. 
How  were  the  grantees  chosen,  by  total  score?  Did  they  have  a 
total  score  or  how  did  that  work? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  They  were  selected  through  a  competitive 
grant  process,  where  they  receive  scores  based  on  their  compliance 
with  the  requirements  that  are  laid  out  for  them  in  the  requests 
for  proposals  that  go  out.  As  the  proposals  come  back,  we  use  a 
panel  of  raters  to  help  us  evaluate  them  against  all  of  those  cri- 
teria, and  then  we  take  the  average  of  the  scores  of  those,  and  the 
highest  scores  are  the  winners. 

HSI  GRANT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATE/ENTITY 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Was  any  consideration  given  to  the  overall  popu- 
lation of  Hispanics  to  a  State  or  region  in  your  evaluation? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  1  will  get  back  to  you  on  that.  I'm  confusing 
some  of  my  programs  here.  There  are  some  that  have  regional  geo- 
graphic requirements,  and  I  cannot  remember  if  Title  III  Part  A 
has  that.  I'm  being  advised  it  doesn't.  We  took  strictly  their  com- 
petitiveness in  the  pool  of  institutions  that  came  in  for  this  com- 
petition. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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Awards  are  made  to  Hispanic-serving  Institutions  based  on  the  percentage  of  enrolled 
Hispanic  students.  The  36  HSIs  receiving  grants  in  fiscal  year  1995  were  located  in  seven 
states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Both  California  and  Puerto  Rico  each  had  10  HSIs  receiving  grants. 
This  represents  55.6  percent  of  the  total  grants.  In  addition,  8  HSIs  in  Texas  received  grants, 
4  HSIs  in  New  Mexico  received  grants,  2  HSIs  in  Colorado  received  grants,  and  both  Illinois 
and  New  York  each  had  1  HSI  receiving  a  grant  The  following  table  sf>ecifies  the 
breakdown  of  grant  distribution  by  State/entity  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  grants. 

HSI  Program  Grant  Distribution  by  State/Entity 


State/Entity 

Number 

public/private 

HSIs 

Number 

HSIs 

Eligible 

Number 

HSIs 
Applied 

Number 

HSIs 
Funded 

%of 

applicants 

Funded 

%  Total 
HSIs 
Funded 

Arizona 

5 

3 

2 

0.0 

0.0% 

California 

41 

27 

24 

10 

41.7% 

27.8% 

Colorado 

4 

3 

4 

2 

50.0% 

5.6% 

Florida 

9 

2 

3 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Illinois 

9 

8 

3 

1 

33J% 

2.8% 

New  Jersey 

2 

2 

0.0% 

0.0% 

New  Mexico 

13 

10 

6 

4 

66.7% 

11.1% 

New  York 

9 

9 

6 

1 

16.7% 

2.8% 

Puerto  Rico 

48 

34 

26 

10 

38.5% 

27.8% 

Texas 

25 

12 

12 

s 

61.5% 

22.2% 

TOTAL 

165 

117 

87 

36 

41.4% 

100.0% 

Source:  U.S.  DepL  of  Education,  Division  for  InstitDiional  Dcvdopmeot,  FY1995;  National  Center  for  Educational 
SUtistics,  1993  IPEDS 
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HISPANIC-SERVING  INSTITUTIONS  GRANT  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  BONILLA.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  that  CaHfomia  had  ten 
grantees,  Texas  had  seven,  but  Puerto  Rico  had  ten  as  well.  And 
I  understand  that  Puerto  Rico  is  probably  99  percent  Hispanic. 
But,  I  was  wondering  why  such  a  large  concentration  of  grantees 
are  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  didn't  review  the  proposals.  My  suspicions 
would  be  that  under  the  criteria  we  used,  they  probably  fared  quite 
highly  in  terms  of  the  competitive  scoring  process. 

Ms.  Christensen.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  it's  true  that  these 
same  institutions  can  also  apply  under  the  regular  Part  A  program. 
I  don't  know  to  what  extent  the  existing  grantees  represent  those 
same  types  of  institutions,  but  we  can  get  that  for  you  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Hispanic-Serving  Institutions 

All  applicants  eligible  for  the  Hispanic-serving  Institutions  program  must  first 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  Title  HI,  Part  A  program  (Strengthening  In- 
stitutions). Since  there  is  no  statutory  provision  limiting  their  application  to  only 
one  program,  these  institutions  are  eligible  to  apply  to  both  the  Part  A  (Strengthen- 
ing Institutions)  and  Section  316  (Hispanic-serving  Institutions)  programs.  However, 
the  statute  has  a  specific  rule  that  no  Hispanic-serving  institution  that  is  eligible 
arid  receives  funds  under  the  HSI  program  may  concurrently  receive  other  funds 
under  either  part  A  or  part  B  of  title  III. 

Grantees  must  also  meet  the  following  additional  statutory  requirements:  (1) 
Have  an  enrollment  of  undergraduate  full-time  equivalent  students  that  is  at  least 
25  percent  Hispanic;  (2)  Have  not  less  than  50  percent  of  its  Hispanic  students  be 
low-income  individuals  and  first  generation  college  students;  and  (3)  Have  an  addi- 
tional 25  percent  of  its  Hispanic  students  be  either  low-income  or  first  generation 
students.  As  a  result,  some  institutions  considered  HSls  under  the  most  general  and 
inclusive  definition  delineating  HSIs  as  institutions  of  higher  education  with  at 
least  25  percent  Hispanic  enrollment,  would  not  necessarily  be  eligible  for  the  HSI 
program. 

Of  the  121  HSIs  eligible  for  both  Strengthening  Institutions  programs  during  our 
fiscal  year  1995  competition,  23  applied  for  new  grants  under  the  part  A  program 
and  87  applied  for  grants  under  the  HSI  Strengthening  Institutions  Program.  Only 
one  HSI  was  awarded  a  new  grant  under  the  Part  A  program  and  36  HSIs  were 
awarded  grants  under  the  HSI  program. 

HSIS — COMPETITIVE  GRANT  PROCESS 

Ms.  Christensen.  But  there  is  a  double  flow  there  of  dollars  to 
those  institutions.  They  submit  one  application,  which  can  be  used 
for  both  competitions.  They  can  be  funded  under  the  regular  pro- 
gram also. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bonilla. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'm  supportive  of  the  package  that  is  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  postsecondary  education  programs,  and 
apologize  for  not  being  able  to  be  here  through  the  full  presen- 
tation. I  understand  our  colleague  Mr.  Stokes  had  some  questions 
about  the  TRIO  program,  and  I'll  refer  to  the  record  for  that. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

I  had  a  question  that  doesn't  relate  really  to  your  budget  request, 
but  relates  to  one  line  in  here  that  says,  our  budget  request,  in- 
creases responsibility  on  the  part  of  students  by  proposing  scholar- 
ships based  on  academic  achievement  and  by  increasing  opportuni- 
ties for  College  Work-Study,  on  the  part  of  the  institution  for  per- 
formance-based approach  to  oversight,  and  the  Department  is  sup- 
porting it  through  program  management.  And  I  think  that  sounds 
great. 

I  have  a  problem  with  this,  and  it  was  the  same  concern  I  had 
in  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  address.  He  said,  we're  going 
to  give  a  scholarship  to  the  top  1  percent  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Top  5  percent. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Top  5  percent.  Those  kids  get  a  lot.  And  I  just  worry 
about  the  other  students  who  might  not  be  in  the  top  5  percent. 
I'm  not  saying  that  they  all  get  everything,  but  by  and  large,  they 
have  their  choices.  And  while  I  think  it's  very  important  for  us  to 
reward  academic  achievement,  and  we  must  demand  the  best  of 
our  children,  they're  all  not  going  to  be  in  the  top  5  percent.  But 
that  doesn't  make  them  unworthy  of  some  access  to  postsecondary 
education,  in  the  same  way  that  the  top  5  percent  are. 

Could  you  speak  to  that,  please? 

BALANCING  AID  BASED  ON  NEED  VERSUS  MERIT 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Sure.  We  certainly  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's primary  responsibility  as  assuring  that  folks  can  go  to  col- 
lege; that  they  have  access  to  a  quality  college  experience.  That's 
why  the  Federal  Government  invests  $6  billion  in  the  Pell  Grant 
program,  $1  billion  in  the  campus-based  programs,  and  another  $2 
billion  to  $3  billion  in  the  student  loan  programs,  most  of  which  is 
focused  on  students  with  assessed  financial  need.  And  we  think 
that's  a  wise  investment  and  an  appropriate  investment  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

What  we're  talking  about  here  is  a  very  modest  investment,  $130 
million,  out  of  an  overall  budget  for  postsecondary  education  of 
roughly  $10  billion.  And  we  think  that  that,  combined  with  the 
Byrd,  is  a  relatively  appropriate  balance.  Still  our  thrust  is  going 
to  be  on  educational  opportunity.  What  we're  proposing  in  Pell 
would  increase  Pell  by  much  more  than  the  $130  million  we're  talk- 
ing about  here.  So  our  thrust  is  still  where  our  heart  is. 

But  we  think  it's  also  very  important  to  have  a  Federal  state- 
ment about  the  importance  of  high  standards,  achieving  to  higher 
standards,  and  rewarding  people  who  work  toward  that.  So  that's 
the  balance  we're  trying  to  achieve. 

PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  distinction 
that  you  have  made.  But  my  concern  springs  more  from  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  rewarding  the  top  5  percent,  rather  than,  be- 
cause of  language  difficulties,  for  cultural  reasons,  for  other  kinds 
of  reasons,  lots  of  kids  could  be  capable  of  being  there  if  they  had 
the  right  educational  and  other  kinds  of  opportunities.  But,  if  we 
keep  talking  about  the  top  5  percent  in  that  way,  I  think  we  will 
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continue  to  have  statistics  which  talk  to  us  about  the  minority  stu- 
dents or  poor  students  who  just  can't  cross  the  threshold. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  It  was  our  sensitivity  to  precisely  these  same 
concerns  that  led  us  to  look  at  doing  this  for  every  high  school  in 
the  country,  rather  than  the  top  5  percent  on  some  nationally  as- 
sessed test,  because  this  allows  students  who  are  in  high  schools 
that  may  not  be  as  academically  competitive  to  still  demonstrate 
their  relative  excellence  compared  to  their  peers  in  that  school.  Our 
work  on  looking  at  the  relative  distribution  suggests  that,  in  fact, 
many  middle  and  lower  income  family  students  will  be  eligible  for 
this. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Well,  I  hope  so.  And  I  hope  that's  what  the  thrust 
of  the  President's  remarks  were. 

REDUCED  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  INITIATIVE 

May  I  ask  you  a  budget  question,  you  said  that,  forgive  me  if  I 
don't  turn  to  it  right  away,  but  you  referenced  that  for  the  best  per- 
formance schools  or  institutions,  you  were  reducing  the  reporting 
requirements. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Could  you  elaborate  on  that  a  bit? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  This  is  a  major  initiative  on  our  part.  We're 
really  excited  about  this.  As  Congresswoman  Lowey  will  remember, 
we  had  a  program  called  State  Postsecondary  Review  program  that 
no  longer  exists.  And  when  that  program  was  eliminated,  it  left  us 
with  a  gap  in  our  gatekeeping  and  oversight  functions.  We  had  to 
come  up  with  a  way  in  which  we  could  still  assure  you  that  we 
were  monitoring  these  programs  appropriately.  But  we  had  limited 
resources  now  with  which  to  do  that,  and  we  had  one  less  tool;  we 
didn't  have  the  SPREs  to  do  that. 

So  we've  come  up  with  a  way  which  in  fact  we  believe  will  be  a 
stronger  oversight  system,  overall.  And  that  is  to  focus  our  efforts 
where  they  are  most  needed.  There  are  many  institutions  with 
whom  we  deal  that  have  demonstrated  over  time  that  they  are  high 
performing  institutions,  and  Federal  dollars  flowing  through  them 
aren't  at  risk.  We  have  established  a  relationship  with  them  that 
we  can  trust  them  to  manage  things  reasonably  well.  We  don't 
need  to  require  them  to  essentially  comply  with  as  many  require- 
ments, to  submit  as  many  reports,  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that 
we  would  logically  and  should  logically  require  of  institutions 
where  it  appears  that  Federal  dollars  and  potentially  students'  edu- 
cations are  at  risk. 

TARGETING  REVIEW  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  AT-RISK  IHES 

So  we  want  to  focus  our  attention  more  on  those  at-risk  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  less  on  the  high  performing  institu- 
tions, come  up  with  an  overall  gatekeeping  system  that  reduces  the 
administrative  burden  on  the  high  performing  institutions,  and 
frankly,  on  our  oversight  of  them,  so  that  we  can  dedicate  our  re- 
sources where  they're  most  needed. 

Now,  I  would  tell  you  that  we  want  to  rededicate  some  of  those 
resources  to  technical  assistance,  as  well  as  compliance.  Many  of 
the  institutions  that  we  find  out  of  compliance  are  well  meaning 
schools,  they  just  got  in  trouble.  And  if  we  had  spent  more  time 
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working  with  them  up  front,  they  might  not  have  gotten  in  trouble. 
What  we'd  like  to  do  is  spend  our  compliance  effort  on  those  people 
who  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  system,  focus  our  technical 
assistance  on  those  who  mean  well,  but  aren't  doing  the  job,  and 
get  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  commend  you  for  the  Clinton  Administration's  pol- 
icy of  ensuring  equal  access  to  quality  postsecondary  education.  We 
all  stipulate  to  how  important  that  is  to  our  country  and  to  our 
economy. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  your  Minority  Science  Improve- 
ment program  and  the  other,  the  International  Education  program 
and  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment.  And  I  also  share  your  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Institutional  Oversight  Initiative  that  you  have 
taken.  And  I  just  hope  you  will  keep  those  kids  who  are  not  in  the 
upper  5  percent  in  mind,  in  their  high  school  or  other  high  schools. 
Because  I  think  that  they  are  a  tremendous  resource  to  the  econ- 
omy as  well.  I  know  you  recognize  that  as  well.  And  thank  you  for 
you  testimony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mrs.  Lowey. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

I  just  want  to  make  two  points  and  then  get  to  my  questions. 
First,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  outstanding  constituent,  Leo 
Kornfeld,  will  do  a  superb  job  on  this  Direct  Loan  program,  and 
having  been  part  of  the  authorizing  committee,  it  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  see  it  working  so  well.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  again. 

INSTITUTIONAL  OVERSIGHT  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

One  other  comment,  Mr.  Secretary,  which  perhaps  we  can  ex- 
plore at  some  other  time.  I'm  very  pleased  to  see  your  comments 
about  technical  assistance.  It  was  very  disappointing  to  me,  as  you 
know,  to  see  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  program  disappear. 
I  just  want  to  make  a  point  that  a  school  does  not  always  fail  be- 
cause of  their  own  administrative  problems.  I'm  always  concerned, 
about  the  fact  that  some  schools  cater  to  youngsters  that  can  deal 
with  these  programs,  can  pay  back,  will  not  default. 

And  following  up  on  Ms.  Pelosi's  comments,  the  schools  that  deal 
with  the  most  difficult  populations,  we're  not  standing  on  the  cor- 
ner pulling  kids  out.  But  the  schools  that  are  trying  to  work  with 
the  most  difficult  youngsters  do  have  a  more  difficult  time  comply- 
ing and  dealing  with  the  regulations.  And  at  some  point,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  more  in-depth  conversation  about  that. 

Since  you  know  that  this  is  occurring,  how  do  you  educate  young- 
sters who  have  the  most  strikes  against  them?  And  many  schools 
are  doing  that,  and  they're  often  penalized  because  of  that.  They 
have  the  biggest  default  rate. 

It's  much  easier  working  with  youngsters  who  are  not  so  totally 
dependent  on  loans,  and  may  not  have  the  problems  that  would 
make  them  default. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We'd  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  come  up 
and    share    with    you    both    our    new    philosophic    approach    to 
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gatekeeping,  differentiation  based  on  performance  and  role  admis- 
sion of  institutions.  But  we'd  also  like  to  talk  to  you  about  some 
of  the  practical  things  we're  doing  to  reinvent  our  oversight  service, 
so  that  we  can  provide  stronger  service  to  the  institutions  than  we 
have  in  the  past,  and  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to  evaluating 
them  and  working  with  them. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  I  might  even  get  to  that  question,  but  I  don't  think 
so,  in  my  time.  But  I  think  that's  very  important,  that  you  didn't 
just  take  into  consideration  percentages  and  default  rates. 

PERKINS  LOAN  CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
about  Perkins.  As  you  know,  the  House  bill  for  fiscal  year  1996 
gave  no  contributions  to  the  Perkins  loan  program.  The  tentative 
conference  agreement  includes  $93.6  million  for  Perkins  Capital 
Contributions. 

Your  fiscal  year  1997  request  is  for  an  additional  $64  million, 
which  would  restore  the  Federal  Government's  contribution  to  Per- 
kins loan  capital  to  the  fiscal  yeair  1995  level  of  $150  million.  I 
think  it's  important  that  you  explain  to  this  committee  why  you  be- 
lieve we  should  maintain  the  fiscal  year  1995  level  of  new  capital 
contributions.  What  is  the  downside  of  the  failure  to  appropriate 
sufficient  money  to  the  Perkins  loan  program? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Let  me  give  you  two  reasons  why  we  think 
it's  important  to  sustain  the  Perkins  program  at  its  current  level 
of  operations.  One  can  argue  that  there  ought  to  be  one  approach 
to  student  loans,  and  we  probably  enter  into  that  discussion  with 
you  in  the  long  term. 

But  at  least  right  now,  with  the  loan  limits  that  we  have  in  place 
and  the  way  in  which  the  student  loans  work,  the  Perkins  loans 
provide  an  avenue  to  loans  for  distinct  populations  of  students  that 
aren't  well  served  under  either  the  existing  FFEL  program  or  the 
Direct  Loan  program.  And  so  we  think  it's  important  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  provide  that  loan  capital. 

The  second  reason  is  that  as  part  of  the  campus  based  pro- 
grams— SEOG,  College  Work-Study  and  Perkins — they  fit  together 
to  provide  the  kind  of  funds  that  are  what  we  call  gap  fillers,  or 
what  I  call  gap  fillers. 

We  have  a  foundation  program.  Pell  Grants,  and  the  States  will 
often  provide  some  assistance,  but  every  financial  aid  officer  faces 
students  with  unusual  family  circumstances  that  don't  fit  the  cri- 
teria for  our  other  programs.  The  campus-based  programs  provide 
them  with  the  flexibility  of  being  able  to  respond  to  those  unique 
needs  that  formulas  aren't  ever  going  to  capture. 

So  we  think  in  general,  the  campus-based  programs  are  helpful 
in  that  regard.  In  specific,  the  Perlans  program  serves  unique  pop- 
ulations, where  the  existing  array  of  criteria  within  the  current 
Higher  Education  Act  don't  serve  those  needs. 

CREATIVE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you.  Work-Study  program.  I'm  particularly 
interested  in  the  Work-Study  Program,  because  as  you  said,  I  think 
77  percent  of  youngsters  in  college  work,  either  in  the  Work-Study 
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program  or  in  another  form  of  work.  You  have  asked  for  a  10  per- 
cent increase  for  the  Work-Study  program. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  give  us  some  insight  as  to  the  kinds  of  cre- 
ative, innovative  programs  that  institutions  have  put  in  place  with 
the  Work-Study  program,  in  order  to  provide  work  experiences  for 
students,  that  would  be  particularly  helpful  to  them  when  they 
enter  the  job  market. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  there  are  various  creative  ways  in 
which  institutions  use  college  Work-Study  funds.  The  standard  way 
is  that  they  use  them  to  essentially  provide  work  opportunities  that 
are  sort  of  a  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  stu- 
dent, the  school  gets  some  emplo)rment  service  and  the  student 
earns  some  money  that  they  can  use  for  college.  That's  the  stand- 
ard model. 

But  there  are  some  very  non-standard  and  creative  ways.  We 
have  a  number  of  institutions,  I  think  it's  five  now,  that  are  in  the 
Work  College  program.  And  these  are  colleges  where  students, 
every  student  in  the  college  participates  in  Work  Study,  working 
for  the  college,  and  this  experience  really  binds  that  student  with 
that  institution.  Berea  College  is  the  most  frequently  referred  to  in 
that  regard,  but  there  are  others  as  well. 

We  have  an  increasing  number  of  our  schools  using  Work-Study 
to  help  provide  community  services,  and  community  service  oppor- 
tunities for  the  students,  where  the  community  will  come  in,  a  non- 
profit organization  in  the  community  will  need  some  services  and 
they  will  join  into  an  agreement  with  the  institution  and  the  stu- 
dent will  provide  community  service. 

My  wife,  who  works  for  a  retirement  community  in  northwest 
Washington,  receives  assistance  from  students  at  American  Univer- 
sity who  are  college  Work-Study  students,  on  occasion.  And  they 
come  in  and  they  help  the  elderly  citizens  sustain  a  viable  life,  so 
that  they  don't  have  to  go  into  more  assisted  care. 

So  those  are  the  kinds  of  additional  services  that  our  colleges  are 
starting  to  come  up  with.  We  had  some  very  creative  work  after  the 
floods  in  the  Midwest,  where  college  Work-Study  was  used  both  to 
help  clean  up  communities  and  the  colleges,  after  the  devastating 
damage  that  was  done,  and  additional  funds  were  made  available 
through  College  Work  Study  to  help  out  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Lowey. 

Mr.  Riggs.  Mr.  Bonilla  will  take  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'm  told  that  at  one  point  in  time,  I 
don't  know  how  far  back,  the  President  expressed,  if  not  by  opposi- 
tion, skepticism  about  the  idea  of  a  Presidential  honors  program. 
Am  I  correct,  and  if  so,  what  caused  him  to  change  his  thinking? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  do  not,  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  I 
will  research  that  and  get  back  to  you. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I'd  like  to  know,  because  I  understand  that 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  It  hasn't  been  the  case  since  I  have  been 
working  for  the  President.  But  I  don't  want  to  speak  to  that  with- 
out being  able  to  be  honest. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Well,  obviously,  his  philosophy  could  have  evolved 
over  time.  But  I  would  be  curious  to  know  if  in  fact  he  had  made 
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statements  to  that  effect  in  the  past,  what  caused  him  to  rethink 
his  position. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  We'll  certainly  provide  that  to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

PRESroENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Administration  firmly  believes  in  motivating  students  to  strive  for  academic 
excellence  in  school  and  the  President  has  proposed  rewarding  with  meritorious 
achievement.  The  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship  wovild  reward  high  school  seniors 
in  the  top  five  percent  of  their  class. 

This  one-year,  merit  award  is  different  fix)m  both  the  Byrd  Scholarship  program 
(which  rewards  very  high  academic  achievement  for  a  small  number  of  students 
over  four  years),  and  the  previous  administration's  Presidential  Achievement  Schol- 
arships (which  were  Umited  to  Pell  Grant  eligible  students  and  represented  an  ap- 
proach based  on  injecting  a  merit  element  into  a  need-based  program,  a  position 
never  favored  by  the  President). 

The  President  is  committed  to  universal  access  to  postsecondary  education.  His 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  postsecondary  education,  which  includes  sub- 
stantial increases  in  need-based  aid  as  well  as  his  proposal  to  rewsird  achievement 
separately,  reflects  this  commitment. 

DIRECT  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Secondly,  you  say  you  put  your  faith  in  the  market, 
or  in  market  competition.  And  if  that's  the  case,  I'm  curious  why 
you  feel  the  need  to  create  a  whole  new  bureaucracy  rather  than 
work  to  improve  the  FFEL  or  to  rectify  any  problems  within  that 
program. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  I  think  we  really  have  not  developed  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy. And  let  me  try  to  explain  why  we  think  that's  the  case. 
The  program,  the  Direct  Loan  program,  really  relies  on  outside  pri- 
vate companies  who  bid  for  the  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before 
we  had  Direct  Loans,  there  were  520  persons  in  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  that  serviced  the  FFEL  program.  If  we  had  100  percent 
Direct  Loan  programs  today,  and  the  transition  was  behind  us,  we 
probably  would  need  less  than  400  Federal  employees  to  run  that 
program. 

The  program  is  really  run  with  a  small  group  of  persons  and  pri- 
marily serviced  by  outside  contractors  who  get  the  contract  by  bid- 
ding. And  these  companies  are  the  major  computer  companies  in 
this  country.  And  if  you  look  at  the  total  budget,  for  example,  in 
the  1997  budget,  almost  60  percent  of  the  total  budget  is  for  con- 
tracting, and  only  7  percent  of  the  total  budget,  that's  the  section 
458  costs,  the  mandatory  appropriation,  is  for  people.  One  could 
argue  that  this  is  even  more  of  a  private  enterprise  than 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I'm  puzzled  by  that,  Mr.  Komfeld,  because  you  argue 
today  and  you  suggest  in  your  budget  request,  that  there's  room  for 
both  the  direct  lending  program  and  the  FFEL.  That  implies  to  me 
that  you  need  a  direct  lending  component  over  and  above  the 
FFEL.  And  so  obviously,  you're  going  to  need  to  continue  to  admin- 
ister and  oversee  the  FFEL.  And  on  top  of  that,  you've  got  an  addi- 
tional administrative  work  load  for  the  direct  lending  program. 
Correct  me  if  I'm  wrong. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Well,  you're  not  wrong,  but  two  points  need  to  be 
made.  A  lot  of  the  expenses  that  are  in  part  of  the  section  458  part 
of  our  request  for  1997,  are  really  where  we  are  servicing  both  pro- 
grams and  both  programs  will  be  serviced. 
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The  other  point  that  needs  to  be  made  is  that,  thanks  to  Direct 
Loans,  there  has  been  significant  improvement  in  the  FFEL.  The 
competition  has  clearly  helped  all  the  students  out  there  in  getting 
a  better  way  to  handle  their  loan  problem.  And  Direct  Loans  force 
that  competition.  The  FFEL  program — its  been  called  different 
things  over  the  years — is  probably  25  years  old.  And  some  of  the 
most  significant  improvements  have  occurred  in  that  program  since 
Direct  Loans  came  along. 

FFEL  AND  DIRECT  LOANS  PER  PUPIL  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Could  you  provide  me  with  the  total  administrative 
costs  on  a  per  student  basis  for  both  the  direct  lending  program  as 
well  as  FFEL? 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  I'd  be  very  happy  to. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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COMPARING  STUDENT  LOAN  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Of  the  costs  we  can  measure  at  the  Federal  level,  the  administrative  costs  on  a  per 
loan  basis  are  larger  for  Direct  Loans  than  for  the  FFEL  program.  However,  the  Direct 
Loan  program  also  generates  interest  revenue  for  the  Government  in  years  when  the 
Government's  borrowing  costs  are  lower  than  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the  borrowers.  In 
the  FFEL  program,  the  Government  does  not  receive  any  interest  revenue.  Thus,  while 
the  Federal  administrative  costs  of  Direct  Loans  are  greater,  the  interest  revenue  from 
Direct  Loans  is  also  greater.  As  long  as  services  to  students  and  schools  can  be  provided 
at  a  similar  net  cost  to  the  Government  as  under  the  FFEL  program,  the  Government  is 
justified  in  using  Direct  Loans  as  a  means  of  student  loan  delivery. 

We  can  count  up  the  costs  of  Direct  Loans  based  on  negotiated  amounts  in 
competitive  contracts  for  servicing  and  systems.  We  can  add  estimates  for  a  relatively 
small  number  of  employees  and  related  expenses,  and  then  we  can  compare  this  to  the 
number  of  loans  to  get  a  per  loan  figure.  Although  it  is  not  precise,  each  student 
borrower  gets  approximately  1 .4  loans  per  year. 

We  cannot  estimate  all  the  administrative  expenses  of  lenders,  guarantee  agencies, 
and  servicers  in  the  FFEL  program.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  spend  more 
than  the  Federal  Government,  especially  on  contracts  for  servicing  that  account  for  most 
costs,  because  we  tend  to  use  the  same  kind  of  large  companies.  However,  we  have  no 
control  over  how  much  lenders  and  guarantee  agencies  spend  on  administration,  and  the 
Federal  costs  are  just  one  small  part  of  the  total  FFEL  administrative  costs. 

Based  on  a  total  of  4.3  million  Direct  Loans  made  in  1994,  1995,  and  estimated 
for  1996,  the  Federal  administrative  cost  for  1996  per  Direct  Loan  is  approximately 
$41.86,  based  on  fiscal  year  1996  administrative  fimding  of  $180  million.  In  later  years 
the  servicing  costs  will  increase  because  the  monthly  billing  and  payment  activity  will 
increase.  Because  we  do  not  know  what  the  administrative  costs  are  for  lenders  and 
guaranty  agencies  under  the  FFEL  program,  we  cannot  give  you  a  comparable 
administrative  cost  per  loan  for  the  FFEL  program. 

We  can  provide  an  estimate  of  the  Federal  administrative  costs  per  outstanding 
loan  in  1996,  but  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  Direct  Loan  administrative  costs  of  $41 .86 
per  loan  because  it  includes  outstanding  loans  going  back  many  years  amd  excludes  the 
comparable  lender  and  guaranty  agency  costs.  The  FFEL  non-comparable  number  is 
$13.10  per  loan  based  on  all  outstanding  loans  and  total  Federal  administrative  costs  for 
1996  of  approximately  $655  million,  which  includes  $132  million  for  Department  default 
collection  contract  commissions,  $277  million  in  guaranty  agency  retention  of  collections 
at  27  percent  of  collections,  $176  million  in  administrative  cost  allowances  to  guaranty 
agencies,  $30  million  for  the  Federal  administrative  discretionary  account,  and 
approximately  $50  million  for  Section  458  costs  attributable  to  the  FFEL  program. 
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Mr.  KORNFELD.  I  would  like  to  enter  that  into  the  record,  if  I  can, 
Mr.  Riggs.  But,  for  example,  if  you  look  at  the  subsidy  costs  in 
1996 — the  Direct  Loan  program  costs — the  subsidy  was  $409  mil- 
lion, while  for  the  FFEL  program,  the  subsidy  costs  were  $3  billion. 
Now,  the  reason  this  comes  about  is  the  original  projections  as- 
sumed an  interest  rate  of  about  1.78  percent. 

At  that  rate  the  cost  was  like  13  cents  per  dollar  for  each  loan 
that  the  Federal  Grovemment  provided.  Now  because  of  the  change 
in  interest  rate,  where  the  interest  rates  now  are  2.41  percent,  the 
Federal  Grovemment  is  actually  making  money  on  these  loans.  So 
the  cost  goes  down  from  13  cents  per  dollar  down  to  about  5  cents 
per  dollar. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Komfeld.  Just  between  you 
and  me — ^too  bad  Mr.  Hoyer  isn't  here  so  we  could  debate  this 
one — I'd  rather  have  the  private  sector  making  money  than  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  why  don't  we  move  on.  But  I  would  very  much  like  you  to 
break  that  subsidy  down,  again,  on  a  per  student  basis. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  We  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RiGrGS.  And  make  sure  that  you  capture  all,  with  respect  to 
the  direct  lending  program,  all  of  your  internal  costs,  please. 

BALANCED  BUDGET  PLAN  PROVISION  FOR  STUDENT  AID 

One  other  question  I  want  to  ask,  and  that  is,  this  goes  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  the  House-Senate  passed  Seven  Year  Balanced 
Budget  Plan  proposes  to  increase  taxpayer  assistance  for  student 
loans  and  student  lending  from,  I  believe,  $24  billion  to  $36  billion. 
That's  a  50  percent  increase,  yet  that  increase  has  been  character- 
ized by  Secretary  Riley,  the  President  and  certain  Congressional 
Democrats  as  gutting  education  funding,  or  taxpayer  funding  for 
higher  education. 

Two  questions,  one,  do  you  agree  with  that  characterization,  and 
two,  have  you  analyzed  that  50  percent  increase  and  do  you  have 
a  professional  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  that  will  be  adequate 
to  keep  pace  with  the  projected  student  loan  volume  over  the  next 
seven  years? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Yes,  we  believe  that  it  is  sufficient  to  keep 
pace,  I'll  answer  the  second  one  first.  We  do  believe  that  what  we 
have  projected  will  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  student  loan  vol- 
ume. There's  another  report  that's  out  there  that  presumes  that 
the  rate  of  growth  in  student  loans  for  the  next  few  years  will  be 
akin  to  what  it  was  after  the  passage  of  the  amendments  of  1992, 
which  would  take  us  to  roughly  $50  million  in  volume. 

But  that's  ludicrous  to  presume,  because  we  substantially  in- 
creased the  loan  limits  in  the  1992  amendments.  And  we  knew  that 
that  would  have  a  one-time  effect  on  the  increase  in  loan  volume, 
and  then  there  would  be  a  modest  increase  thereafter.  We're  pro- 
jecting now 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  must  not  have  been  clear. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Oh,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  was  actually  referring  to  the  House-Senate  balanced 
budget  plan,  which  increases  taxpayer  funding  for  student  loans  by 
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$12  billion,  from  $24  billion  to  $36  billion.  And  I  want  to  make 
sure 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I'm  sorry,  okay. 

Mr.  RiGGS  [continuing].  To  say  that  is  adequate  to  keep  pace,  be- 
cause that  would  certainly  contradict 

Mr.  LoNGANECKER.  No,  I'm  sorry,  I  was  speaking  to  volumes 
rather  than  to  costs  over  time.  I  don't  know,  Tom,  what  is  our  pro- 
jection of  the  cost  of  student  loans  over  that?  I'm  not  sure  I  know 
how  to  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Riggs.  I'd  like  to,  but  I  don't  feel 
adequately  prepared. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Well,  I  have  to  admit  to  you,  every  time  I  hear  these 
claims,  I'm  personally — serving  on  this  subcommittee — very  of- 
fended, and  I'm  really  astonished  today  that  you  would  be  testify- 
ing that  you  haven't  analyzed  that  proposed  50  percent  increase, 
from  $24  billion  to  $36  billion,  in  light  of,  again,  the  characteriza- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  many  Congressional  Demo- 
crats, that  amounts  to  gutting  taxpayer  funding  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

IMPACT  OF  RECONCILIATION  BILL  CAP  ON  DIRECT  LOANS 

Mr.  Skelly.  I  think,  Mr.  Riggs,  some  of  the  projections  that  we 
looked  at  in  analyzing  the  reconciliation  bill  took  the  total  student 
loan  volume  from  1994,  which  was  approximately  $24  billion,  and 
projected  it  out  to  later  years,  and  got  up  to  a  figure  of  $36  billion. 
So  the  Administration  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  who 
cost  out  the  reconciliation  bills,  assumed  that  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinued growth  in  student  loan  volume. 

Then  they  took  that  loan  volume  as  one  of  the  key  factors  in  cal- 
culating the  cost  of  the  proposals  in  the  bill,  or  the  savings  in  the 
bill.  The  reconciliation  bill  did  a  number  of  things.  The  reconcili- 
ation bill  is  the  balanced  budget  bill.  It  would  have  capped  direct 
loans  at  10  percent  of  loan  volume,  rather  than  the  40  percent  to 
50  percent  step-up  rate  that's  in  the  current  law.  That  kind  of  pro- 
vision would  have  capped  Direct  Loans  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
you  probably  heard  the  President  and  others  talking  about.  That 
would  have  had  an  effect  on  students. 

The  total  loan  volume  would  have  still  grown  from  $24  billion  on 
up  to  $30  billion  this  year  and  up  into  the  $40  billion  range  in  two 
years.  But  the  students  getting  loans  would  have  gotten  FFEL 
loans  rather  than  Direct  Loans  under  that  reconciliation  bill.  And 
I  think  what  they  were  sa3dng  was  that  having  a  Direct  Loan  is 
a  better  deal  for  most  students  than  an  FFEL  loan,  so  that  if  you 
cap  Direct  Loans,  you  would  be  in  effect  hurting  students  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  prograims  now. 

Mr.  BONILLA  [presiding].  Mr.  Riggs,  we  must  move  on,  and  we'll 
come  back  to  you  if  time  permits  for  another  round. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MSIP  AND  minority  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  two  programs  that  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
about.  Ms.  Pelosi  did  mention  both  of  them  in  her  comments  to 
you,  and  I  appreciate  her  support  of  these  programs.  However,  I 
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wanted  to  go  into  a  little  more  depth  with  you  regarding  the  Minor- 
ity Science  Improvement  program — MSIP — and  the  Minority 
Teacher  Recruitment  program. 

MINORITY  SCIENCE  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

On  page  eight  of  your  formal  statement,  you  tell  us  that  the  Mi- 
nority Science  Improvement  program,  "contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  scientific  research  and  educational  potential 
by  supporting  a  variety  of  activities  designed  to  improve  science 
education  at  predominantly  minority-serving  institutions,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  qualified  minorities  who  enter  the  (lelds  of 
science  and  engineering."  And  then,  a  very  striking  statement  is 
made  where  you  say,  "although  minorities  still  account  for  less 
than  5  percent  of  all  U.S.  scientists  and  engineers,  minority  rep- 
resentation in  the  sciences  and  in  engineering  has  nearly  doubled 
over  the  past  20  years  as  a  result  of  the  MSIP  and  similar  pro- 
grams." 

Now,  taken  at  face  value,  when  we  talk  about  less  than  5  percent 
of  all  the  United  States'  scientists  and  engineers,  obviously  that's 
a  very  tragic  figure,  notwithstanding  whatever  progress  has  been 
made  over  the  past  20  years.  I  commend  you  firstly  for  the  desire 
to  increase  the  program  financially  up  to  11  percent  over  the  1996 
tentative  conference  level. 

Tell  us  a  little  bit  more  about  what  you  intend  to  do  here.  It's 
important  for  the  subcommittee,  when  we  mark  up,  to  understand 
the  significance  of  this  increase  that  you're  requesting. 

UNDERREPRESENTATION  OF  MINORITIES  IN  SCIENCE/TEACHING 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Both  of  these  programs  are  important  ones, 
we  think,  because  in  both  areas,  we  have  substantial  under-rep- 
resentation  of  minorities,  in  the  areas  of  science  and  engineering 
in  general,  and  in  teaching.  And  we  want  to  provide  ways  in  which 
we  can  encourage  more  young  people  to  enter  those  professions  and 
for  institutions  to  encourage  more  young  people  of  color  to  partici- 
pate in  such  programs  and  in  such  fields. 

That  is  essentially  what  we're  working  toward  accomplishing 
here.  This  is  particularly  a  problem  for  us  in  the  field  of  education, 
where  we  need  not  only  to  have  teachers  who  are  sympathetic  and 
understanding  to  the  culture  of  the  students,  but  who  are  role  mod- 
els for  the  future  as  well. 

And  so  we  want  to  try  to  find  ways  with  the  modest  increase  to 
be  able  to  move  toward  advancement  in  those  areas.  Programs 
that,  while  we  don't  have  the  hard  and  fast  effectiveness  data  on 
them,  because  they  are  small  programs  for  which  it's  difficult  to  de- 
velop that,  the  evidence  we  do  have,  as  we  operate  the  programs 
suggests  that  these  programs  make  a  substantial  difference. 

MINORITY  RETENTION  AS  WELL  AS  RECRUITMENT  NECESSARY 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  the  Minority  Science  Improvement  program,  obvi- 
ously, a  part  of  the  problem  is  that  we  just  are  not  doing  enough 
to  recruit  young  minorities  into  sciences  or  the  engineering  pro- 
grams. Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Well,  it's  both  a  function  of  recruiting  them 
and  making  sure  that  they  have  the  preparation  £ind  the  advocacy 
to  succeed  in  those  areas.  And  so  we  have  to  get  them  in  the  pro- 
grams and  make  sure  that  the  programs  are  supportive  of  their 
continued  participation  when  we  do,  and  we've  got  to  have  the 
mentoring  side  of  it  as  well  as  just  the  admissions  side. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Then  retention,  is  another  significant  factor. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  That's  right. 

MINORITIES  AS  PROPORTION  OF  NATION'S  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  was  interested  in  page  nine,  where  under  the  Mi- 
nority Teacher  Recruitment  program  you  say  to  us,  "the  proportion 
of  school-age  children  who  are  minorities  has  grown  from  13  per- 
cent to  30  percent  over  the  past  three  decades,  but  the  proportion 
of  minority  teachers  is  projected  to  be  only  5  percent  in  the  year 
2000."  Why?  Do  you  know  the  reasons  for  this? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  don't  know  the  answer.  We  certainly  know 
what  has  occurred.  What  we  do  know  is  that  for  minorities,  just  as 
for  women,  as  other  opportunities  opened  up  for  them,  teaching, 
which  had  been  a  traditional  area  of  emplo3rment  for  the  most 
highly  educated  in  many  minority  communities,  became  a  less  at- 
tractive option. 

And  so  we  certainly  don't  want  to  close  off  the  opportunities,  as 
we  once  did  in  this  country.  But  we  do  want  to  find  a  way  to  help 
people  see  the  value  and  the  returns,  personal  returns,  from  be- 
coming teachers  and  sta3dng  in  that  profession. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Then,  the  11  percent  increase  in  this  area  will  be 
for  the  purpose  of  a  recruitment-type  program?  Explain. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Essentially  expanding  on  the  efforts  of  what 
we  have  at  the  present  time,  of  recruiting  and  encouraging  and 
supporting  students  while  they're  in  school. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  I  certainly  think  that  in  both  areas,  the  type 
of  increase  that  you're  requesting  is  not  unreasonable  at  all.  In 
fact,  I  think  it's  a  very  modest  increase.  And,  I  certainly  support 
fully  the  intentions  that  you  have  relative  to  both  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thanks,  Mr.  Stokes.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  you 
had  adequate  time,  if  you  had  any  additional  questions,  because 
I'm  going  to  wrap  it  up  here. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I'm  fine.  Thanks  very  much. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  ALLOWANCE  PAYMENTS  TO  GUARANTY 

AGENCIES 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you. 

David,  I'd  like  to  start  out  with  a  question  for  you  and  Tom,  be- 
cause it's  related  to  something  my  office  contacted  you  about  ear- 
lier this  year.  My  office  was  first  contacted  by  the  Texas  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Corporation,  informing  me  that  the  Federal 
Family  Education  Loan  Program  guarantors  would  not  be  receiving 
the  administrative  cost  allowance  payments,  because  the  Depart- 
ment had  no  funds  to  make  these  payments. 
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At  the  time,  the  TGSLC  was  owed  $7.7  million  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1995  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1996. 
My  office  contacted  Tom  Skelly,  who  is  here  with  us  today,  from 
the  Budget  Office,  and  told  Tom.  Tom  told  us  that  they  would  be 
paid. 

So  I'm  wondering  if  you  could  fill  us  in  on  the  status  of  this  and 
why  this  delay  occurred.  Has  it  been  resolved,  and  has  everyone 
been  paid  in  full.  Why  has  the  Department  interpreted  in  the  first 
place  the  Congressional  intent  that  may  have  been  misinterpreted. 
Take  it  away,  Tom.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skelly.  It's  his  fault.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BONILLA.  All  right,  moving  on [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skelly.  Mr.  Bonilla,  I  think  they  have  been  paid.  They 
should  have  been  paid  by  now.  There  was  a  delay  in  making  pay- 
ments to  some  of  the  guaranty  agencies  for  the  loan  volume  they 
incurred  during  1995.  We  just  didn't  have  the  claims  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1995.  So  we  postponed  payment  of  those  until  such 
time  as  we  received  claims. 

We  also  delayed  some  of  the  payments  for  some  time  during  1996 
because  we  didn't  have  an  appropriations  bill  yet  for  fiscal  year 
1996.  And  Congress  had  made  it  clear  that  it  was  going  to  impose 
some  limitations  on  our  ability  to  make  payments  to  guaranty 
agencies.  Those  guaranty  agencies  are  paid  out  of  funds  provided 
under  section  458  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  provides 
funds  for  direct  loan  administration.  It's  not  well  known  that  a 
large  chunk  of  those  funds  goes  for  payments  to  guaranty  agencies. 

Again,  we  delayed  the  1995  payments  because  we  hadn't  received 
claims.  We  are  still  delaying  any  payment  on  1996  guaranty  agency 
claims,  because  Congress  hasn't  completed  action  yet,  and  we're 
waiting  to  see  how  that  legislation  might  come  out  before  we  do 
anything. 

Right  now,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  under  law  to  make  zero 
payment  or  payment  at  any  rate  he  chooses.  In  the  past,  the  rate 
was  1  percent  of  new  loan  volume,  but  he  could  come  up  with  a 
different  rate.  The  bill,  the  appropriations  bill  you're  currently  con- 
sidering, has  a  rate  of  .85  percent.  The  appropriations  act,  if 
passed,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  prescribe  a  lower  rate  than  we 
have  been  paying  in  prior  years. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Good. 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  Just  to  emphasize  what  Tom  said  about  the  ad- 
ministrative allowance  to  guaranty  agencies,  in  the  1997  appropria- 
tion that  you  all  are  considering  right  now,  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  the  Direct  Loan  dollars,  which  is  section  458,  goes  to  guar- 
anty agencies.  In  1996  the  number  was  40  percent  of  the  total  di- 
rect loan  section  458. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  just  want  to  say  thanks  for  working  with  us  on 
that  and  we'll  continue  talking  until  we  make  sure  that  this  is  re- 
solved. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DELAY  IN  PROCESSING  FINANCIAL  AID  FORMS 

The  final  area  I'd  like  to  get  into  involves  financial  aid.  Back  in 
October,  Secretary  Riley  was  in  South  Carolina  at  a  conference  on 
higher  education.   The   Secretary   was  quoted   as   saying,   "Think 
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about  students  in  classrooms  and  families  sitting  around  kitchen 
tables  worrying  about  how  to  finance  their  educations." 

Back  in  March,  we  found  out  that  the  computer  problems  for  the 
Government  contractor  left  900,000  high  school  students  waiting  to 
hear  how  much  financial  aid  they  would  qualify  for.  I  understand 
the  Department  blamed  the  bacMog  on  bad  weather  and  the  Gov- 
ernment shutdown.  However,  I  understand  that  another  reason 
could  be  the  new  contractor  and  a  new  optical  imaging  system. 

Who  is  at  fault  for  the  delays,  Mr.  Longanecker,  in  helping  our 
students  and  families  with  their  finances?  How  come  the  Federal 
Government  can't  even  process  a  simple  form  to  help  them  finance 
their  educations? 

NEW  "MDE"  contractors  AND  OPTICAL  IMAGING  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Longanecker.  That's  a  very  fair  question.  We're  very  dis- 
tressed at  what  occurred  this  year,  and  we're  doing  the  best  we  can 
to  get  on  top  of  it.  We  did  not  mean  to  blame  this  on  the  furlough. 
What  we  were  trjdng  to  do  was  to  explain  to  people  how  this  oc- 
curred. We  recompeted  these  contracts  for  what  is  called  the  mul- 
tiple data  entry,  we  call  them  our  MDE  contracts,  this  year,  and 
selected  new  contractors.  In  addition  to  new  contractors,  we  also 
moved  toward  a  new  technology,  the  optical  imaging  technology 
that  you  mentioned.  We  did  that  because  it  was  the  state  of  the 
art  way  to  go,  and  it  made  sense.  It  was  going  to  substantially  im- 
prove our  delivery  of  our  processing  the  FAFSAs. 

It  didn't  work  out  as  well  as  we  expected  or  as  well  as  our  con- 
tractors expected.  As  a  result,  when  we  began  processing  these  in 
early  February,  the  systems  weren't  working  well,  and  we  couldn't 
process  these  as  rapidly  as  anticipated. 

That  was  exacerbated  by  the  furlough,  but  not  caused  by  the  fur- 
lough. Exacerbated,  I  say,  because  our  employees,  who  would  have 
normally  been  working  with  our  contractors  to  make  sure  that  ev- 
erj^hing  was  in  order,  were  not  part  of  the  staff  that  we  brought 
in  during  the  furlough.  It  was  our  interpretation  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  come  in  and  work  during  that  period  of  time,  so  we  did 
not  bring  them  in. 

As  a  result,  they  weren't  able  to  essentially  identify  the  problems 
that  eventually  appeared  as  the  new  contractors  and  the  new  sys- 
tem came  up.  What  we  did  in  response  was  work  as  hard  as  we 
could,  bringing  on,  in  fact,  a  third  provider  to  essentially  make  sure 
that  we  caught  up  as  quickly  as  possible. 

CONTRACTOR  COOPERATION  IN  RESOLVING  PROBLEMS 

We  are  now  essentially  on  our  production  schedule.  We've  been 
able  to  come  back  to  that.  Mostly  what  we've  been  trjdng  to  do  is 
just  get  back  into  a  production  mode  and  into  a  high  production 
mode. 

I  would  tell  you  that  regardless  of  where  the  fault  is,  we've  had 
an  extremely,  extremely  good  cooperation  from  our  contractors,  in 
helping  us  bring  this  along.  The^ve  put  on  additional  force,  they've 
worked  weekends,  we've  worked  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day,  on 
this  now.  We're  running  around  the  clock  to  bring  things  back  into 
compliance.  And  at  the  present  time,  we  are  essentially  back  in 
compliance  with  what  we  call  the  14  day  turnaround. 
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STATUS  OF  PRODUCTION  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Did  you  meet  that  target,  then,  of  having  all  the 
applications  that  came  in  before  March  1  to  be  out  by,  coinciden- 
tally,  tax  day,  April  15th? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  It  actually  was  the  ones  that  were  in  by 
March  31st,  out  by  April  15th.  We  were  150,000  short.  We  actually 
met  the  number,  but  we  didn't  meet  the  distribution.  We  had 
enough  processed,  but  because  of  the  distribution  between  the 
three  processors,  there  were  150,000  that  had  not  been  processed 
during  that  period  of  time.  They  will  be  completely  done  by  this 
week.  But  we  did  meet  our  production  numbers,  just  not  our  abso- 
lute goal  of  having  everything 

Mr.  KORNFELD.  I  would  like  to  add  a  comment,  Mr.  Bonilla,  on 
this. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Sure. 

Mr.  KoRNFELD.  Since  I've  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  computer 
business,  rolling  out  a  new  product  with  changes — particularly 
what  we  try  to  do  in  this  product,  make  it  much  more  effective, 
much  more  state  of  the  art — is  a  complex  business.  And  many  com- 
panies, private  companies  as  well  as  Government,  have  trouble 
doing  this.  For  example,  Microsoft  rolled  out  their  Windows  prod- 
uct 95  and  it  was  a  disaster.  But  they  responded  quickly,  and  now 
it's  the  most  popular  software  product  in  the  marketplace. 

I  think  one  has  to,  in  this  business,  I  think  one  has  to  measure 
how,  when  there  is  a  problem  of  this  sort,  how  fast  the  institution, 
either  the  Government  or  the  private  company,  responds.  And  I 
think  the  Department  needs  to  be  commended  for  how  fast  they  re- 
sponded in  correcting  the  problem. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Who's  the  contractor  on  this,  Mr.  Kornfeld? 

MULTIPLE-DATA  ENTRY  CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  Two  contracts,  ACT  was  one  and  INET — ^these 
were  the  two  contractors  that  were  involved. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  actually  brought  on  a  third  processor.  Na- 
tional Computer  Systems.  And  this  is  almost  unprecedented.  The 
contractors  we  had  working  with  us  allowed  us  to  bring  on  a  third 
competitor,  and  that  basically  meant  less  revenues  for  them.  Be- 
cause this  was  a  piecemeal  operation. 

So  the  processing  that  was  done  by  National  Computer  Systems 
was  production  that  wasn't  going  to  go  to  these  other  two  contrac- 
tors. But  they  worked  very  well  with  us  to  bring  that  along. 
They've  been  just  really  very  good. 

I  mean,  obviously,  we  have  to  accept  responsibility  for  this.  We 
would  have  preferred  it  didn't  happen.  We're  going  to  do  everjrthing 
we  can  to  get  on  top  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  assure  that 
it  doesn't  happen  again. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Have  you  paid  them  already?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Longanecker.  No,  we  haven't  paid  them  yet.  I  paid  them 
a  bit,  not  everything. 

Mr.  Kornfeld.  From  the  next  appropriation. 
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CLOSING  REMARKS 

Mr.  BONILLA.  All  right,  no  further  questions  today.  We  sure  ap- 
preciate you  being  here,  and  appreciate  you  bearing  with  us  on  the 
delay  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  once  again.  And  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  as  we  develop  and  mark  up  our  bill  this 
year. 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  It  was  a  pleasure  being  here.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  The  hearing  now  is  adjourned,  and  the  committee 
will  reconvene  at  1:30  this  afternoon. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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STRENGTHENING  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Longanecker,  last  year  the  President  proposed  phasing  out  the  regular 
Strengthening  Institutions  program  by  1997  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Reinventing  Government  report.  This  year  the  President  changed  his  position  and 
reconmiends  continued  funding  for  the  program  in  1997.  Have  the  recommendations  of 
the  Reinventing  Government  report  changed  to  support  this  policy? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  is  fimding  continuation  awards  for  fiscal  year 
1997  at  a  ratably  reduced  level.  At  this  time,  the  Department  decision  to  eliminate  the 
program  is  being  reviewed  in  connection  with  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Page  0-52  of  the  justifications  describes  the  purposes  of  the  Student 
Support  Services  as  increasing  college  retention  and  graduation  rates  of  eligible  students 
and  increasing  transfer  rates  fi-om  2-year  to  4-year  schools.  Specifically,  how  does  the 
evaluation  measure  these  outcomes  which  are  the  stated  purposes  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Evaluation  of  Student  Support  Services  (SSS)  has  collected 
three  years  of  data  on  a  sample  of  3,000  SSS  participants,  and  a  comparison  group  of 
3,000  matched  non-participants.  Data  sources  include  student  responses  to  a  baseline  and 
follow-up  survey,  college  transcripts,  service  records  provided  by  programs,  and  data 
collected  fi"om  site  visits. 

Data  analyzed  to  this  point  has  focused  on  measuring  the  impact  of  program 
participation  on  three  basic  outcomes-college  grade  point  average,  the  number  of  credits 
earned,  and  retention  in  higher  education.  Preliminary  analysis  of  college  transcripts 
and  other  data  collected  over  three  years  shows: 

The  effects  on  retention  and  grade  point  average  (GPA)  for  SSS  participants 
remain  positive  and  significant  three  years  after  students  enter  college. 

•  Of  the  types  of  services  that  can  be  received,  peer  tutoring  and  exposure  to 

cultural  events  appear  to  have  a  particularly  strong  and  positive  effect  on 
retention  and  GPA. 

Future  data  analyses  will  examine  the  effects  of  SSS  on  transfer  rates  from  2-  to  4- 
year  institutions.  Given  that  the  data  currently  available  is  limited  to  three  years,  it 
may  be  too  soon  to  assess  the  fiill  extent  to  which  students  transfer  from  2-  to  4-  year 
colleges. 

The  Department  of  Education  plans  to  conduct  a  follow-up  student  survey  and 
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transcript  collection  in  1997,  6  years  after  students  entered  college.  This  information 
will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  determining  the  effects  of  SSS  on  college  graduation. 

UPWARD  BOUND  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Longanecker,  again  relying  on  your  budget  justifications,  page  O- 
52  indicates  the  purpose  of  Upward  Bound  is  to  increase  the  number  of  high  school 
students  who  complete  a  postsecondary  program  of  education.  On  page  0-55,  the 
justification  describes  the  evaluation  of  the  Upward  Boimd  program.  It  indicates  that 
Upward  Bound  has  a  positive  effect  on  students'  educational  expectations,  most 
Upward  Bound  projects  are  highly  structured,  the  average  program  participant  receives 
160  hours  of  supplemental  academic  instruction  yearly,  and  students  served  take  more 
academic  course  work  while  in  high  school.  What  the  evaluation  does  not  indicate  is 
whether  or  how  well  Upward  Bound  achieves  its  purpose  as  stated  on  page  0-52: 
increasing  the  number  of  students  who  complete  a  program  of  postsecondary  education. 
Why  is  the  evaluation  focused  on  these  related  issues  but  not  on  whether  the  program 
achieves  its  purpose,  what  is  the  rate  of  increase  in  completion  of  programs  of 
postsecondary  education  among  students  served,  and  why  should  we  continue  to  fund 
an  evaluation  that  doesn't  tell  us  whether  the  program  is  working  for  students? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Upward  Bound's^  (UB)  long  term  goals  are  to  increase  college 
access  and  graduation  rates  for  disadvantaged  students.  Shorter  term  objectives  are  to 
"generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond  high 
school."  (Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992,  P.L.  102-325,  Sec.  402.C).  The 
evaluation  is  designed  to  measure  both  the  longer  term  goals  of  coUege  enrollment  and 
college  performance,  and  shorter  term  predictors  of  postsecondary  success—educational 
expectations  and  academic  preparation  in  high  school. 

The  evaluation  of  Upward  Bound  fpUows  a  sample  of  program  participants  and 
controls  from  the  point  at  which  they  apply  for  admission  to  the  program.  Since  80 
percent  of  all  Upward  Boimd  applicants  apply  in  the  8th  and  9th  grades,  virtually  all 
the  students  in  the  smdy  are  still  enrolled  in  high  school.  Thus,  the  fu-st  unpact 
fmdings  from  this  evaluation  focus  on  short-term  effects  in  high  school.  Data  collected 
this  fall  from  a  follow-up  evaluation  will  report  the  effects  of  UB  programs  on  high 
school  graduation  and  college  entrance  for  the  initial  sample  group  2  years  later.  The 
Department  is  committed  to  future  data  collections  in  order  to  assess  the  long  term 
effects  of  UB  on  college  performance  and  graduation. 

PRESroENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  Porter.  Why  is  the  Administration  proposing  to  fund  two  merit-based  scholarship 
programs,  one  primarily  State  administered  and  the  other  primarily  federally 
administered?  Why  should  we  have  two  programs  each  duplicating  the  purpose  of  each 
other,  with  separate  and  costly  administrative  structures? 
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Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship  program  would  complement 
the  existing  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  program,  which  also  rewards  academic 
achievement.  The  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship  program  would  provide  one-year 
awards  to  approximately  128,500  students  and  would  target  every  high  school  in  the 
Nation.  The  more  competitive  Byrd  program  would  support  scholarships  for  four  years 
of  postsecondary  study  for  approximately  6,500  new  students. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  proposal  for  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships  is  the  first  major  step 
toward  creating  a  new  Federal  responsibility  to  provide  merit-based  postsecondary 
benefits.  Is  this  really  a  Federal  responsibility  and  why  are  you  proposing  a  new  program 
rather  than  asking  to  expand  or  modify  the  existing  merit-based  scholarship  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship  program  represents  a  small, 
yet  important  investihent  in  education.  It  would  motivate  students  to  excel  academically 
in  high  school  and  recognize  their  meritorious  achievement.  The  enactment  of  this  new 
initiative  would  send  a  message  to  all  students  in  the  Nation  that  hard  work  in  school  will 
be  rewarded,  and  that  they  will  have  an  opportimity  to  pursue  postsecondary  education. 

JAVITS  FELLOWSHIPS  PROGRAM  TERMINATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Page  0-66  of  the  justification  proposes  to  terminate  the  small,  merit-based 
Javits  Fellowships  program  because  "recipients  need  not  be  from  underrepresented 
groups  and  they  do  not  have  to  be  studying  in  areas  of  national  need."  The  same  could  be 
said  of  the  new  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship  program.  On  what  basis  does  the 
Administration  propose  to  terminate  Federal  graduate  merit-based  assistance  while 
creating  a  new,  duplicative,  and  administratively  inefficient  undergraduate  merit-based 
program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Javits  Fellowships  program  does  not  specifically  serve 
underrepresented  groups  or  require  that  recipients  study  in  areas  of  national  need,  as  does 
the  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (GAANN)  program,  making  the 
latter  a  more  appropriate  use  of  Federal  fiinds.  Also,  the  Javits  Fellowships  program  is 
not  a  broad-based  student  financial  aid  program  that  fosters  access  to  postsecondary 
education  as  do  the  Higher  Education  Act  Title  IV  programs. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposed  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships  (PHS)  would  not  focus  on 
the  underrepresented  or  require  study  in  priority  areas  but  the  PHS  program  has  very 
different  goals  and  intended  recipients  than  the  Javits  Fellowships  program  or  the 
GAANN  program.  The  PHS  goals  are  to  reward  meritorious  high  school  students  and 
encourage  such  students  to  pursue  undergraduate  education.  It  is  a  much  broader-based 
program  that  would  encourage  access  to  postsecondary  education  in  conjimction  with  the 
current  Title  IV  financial  assistance  programs. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  assure  the  Committee  that  the  PHS  program  would  not  be 
administratively  inefficient.  The  delivery  system  for  the  PHS  program  would  be  similar 
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to  the  current  Title  IV  student  aid  delivery  system.  High  schools  would  provide 
documentation  of  merit  qualification  to  the  postsecondary  institutions  to  be  attended  by 
the  scholars.  The  institutions  would  withdraw  Federal  funds  for  scholars  as  they  now  do 
for  Title  IV  recipients. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANCE  IN  AREAS  OF  NATIONAL  NEED 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  10-year  table  for  fiscal  years  1986-1995  indicating  the 
number  of  students  who  received  federally-funded  GAANN  Fellowships,  the  number  of 
those  fi-om  underrepresented  backgrounds,  the  number  of  those  that  obtained  the  degree 
sought,  and  the  number  fi-om  underrepresented  backgrounds  that  obtained  the  degree 
sought. 

Mr.  Longanecker.    The  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (GAANN) 
program  was  first  funded  in  fiscal  year  1988.  The  number  of  fellowships  awarded  since 
then  is  as  follows: 


Fiscal 
Year 

Number 
of  Fellows 

1988 

1,103 

1989 

802 

1990 

987 

1991 

1,555 

1992 

1,750 

1993 

1,183 

1994 

1,163 

1995 

1,142 

We  do  not  collect  data  fi-om  grantees  on  the  number  of  fellows  who  are  fi-om 
underrepresented  backgrounds  or  on  the  number  of  fellows  who  obtain  the  degrees  they 
are  seeking.  Therefore,  such  information  unfortunately  cannot  be  provided. 

STUDENT  LOAN  VOLUME 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Longanecker,  what  is  the  distribution  to  date  of  outstanding  loan 
volume  by  program,  and  new  loan  volume  this  school  year  by  program  (FFEL/FDSL)? 


Mr.  Longanecker.  We  project  that  at  the  end  of  FY  1996  there  will  be  $71 .4  billion  in 
outstanding  in  Federal  Family  Education  Loans  (FFEL)  volume,  and  $12.2  billion  in 
outstanding  Federal  Direct  Student  Loans.  As  for  the  current  1995-1996  school  year. 
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$18.7  billion  in  new  loans  were  made  through  the  first  two  quarters.  Of  this  total,  $12.2 
billion—or  65.2  percent—were  FFEL  program  loans,  and  $6.5  billion— or  34.8  percent- 
were  Direct  Loans.  We  currently  project  that  Direct  Loans  will  account  for  32.6  percent 
of  overall  loan  volume  in  1995-1996,  but  we  will  be  revising  this  projection  as  more  data 
become  available. 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  table  for  the  record  listing  all  initial  year  3  applicants  by 
t>'pe  of  school  (four-year  private,  four-year  public,  two-year  private,  two-year  public,  and 
proprietary)  and  those  that  have  indicated  formally  or  informally  that  they  no  longer 
intend  to  participate  in  year  3. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  table  is  attached 
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Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Longanecker,  assuming  that  the  remaining  schools  do  join  the  FDSL 
program  in  year  3,  what  is  the  current  estimate  of  new  loan  volume  by  program  in  dollars 
and  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  for  the  1996-1997  school  year? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  currently  estimate  that  Direct  Loans  will  account  for  $12.9 
billion  in  loans  in  academic  year  1996-1997,  which  would  equal  50  percent  of  new  loan 
volume—excluding  consolidations—for  that  year. 

INSTITUTIONS  INELIGIBLE  FOR  FFEL  OR  FDSL 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  table  indicating  for  the  years  1992-present  the  number  of 
participating  institutions  which  have  been  ruled  ineligible  to  participate  in  the  FFEL  or 
FDSL  programs,  the  number  of  institutions  which  have  withdrawn  from  the  program 
absent  removal  by  ED,  the  number  of  institutions  which  have  appealed  ED's 
determination  of  ineligibility,  the  number  of  those  appeals  which  has  been  completed, 
the  number  of  successfiil  appeals,  and  the  number  of  unsuccessful  appeals. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  table  requested  follows.  Please  note  that  recertification  data 
denoting  institutional  ineligibility  is  also  included  in  this  table. 

Table  of  Ineligible  Institutions  for  FFEL  or  FDSL  Programs 


YEAR 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996* 

Voluntary  Withdrawals 

2 

4 

0 

38 

16 

Ruled  Ineligible 

371 

602 

979 

425 

153 

Appeals  Completed 

140 

142 

139 

88 

81 

Appeal  Sustained 

4 

2 

36 

27 

49 

Approved  with  Conditions 

Surety 

85 

76 

17 

31 

18 

Monitor 

34 

38 

74 

0 

C 

Provisional  Certification 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

Total  Successful  Appeals 

123 

116 

127 

65 

71 

Total  Unsuccessful  Appeals 

17 

26 

12 

23 

IC 

^^H 

Declined  Recertification  or  Closed 

44 

36 

Nonrespondents  Terminated 

43 

23 

Denied  Certification 

79 

1 

*  As  of  3/3 1/96 

**  The  Recertification  Initiative  began  officially  in  January,  1995. 
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RECERTIFICATION  OF  PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  The  justification  indicates  that  ED  has  undertaken  a  process  of 
recertifying  institutions  for  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  student  loan  programs  and  that 
as  a  result  170  institutions  have  been  terminated  from  the  student  loan  programs.  Please 
provide  a  list  of  those  institutions  and  indicate  whether  each  institution  has  appealed  the 
Department's  decision,  and  the  status  and  outcome  of  each  appeal. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  As  it  is  assembled,  the  Department  will  provide  the  data  requested 
separately  to  the  committee. 

LISTS  OF  INELIGIBLE  AND  UNCERTIFIED  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Does  the  Department  publish  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
information  regarding  institutions  which  have  been  ruled  ineligible  to  participate  in  the 
student  loan  programs  and  institutions  which  have  failed  recertification? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  No,  the  Department  does  not  publish  the  list  of  institutions 
determined  to  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  the  student  loan  programs. 

Mr.  Porter.  Does  the  Department  have  the  authority  to  publish  such  a  Ust,  including 
the  name  and  location  of  the  institution  and  the  reason  for  declaring  the  institution 
ineligible  or  declining  to  recertify? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  is  not  specifically  authorized  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  to  publish  such  a  list. 

However,  the  Department  has  an  effective  tool  to  identify  unscrupulous  program 
participants  imder  Executive  Order  12549,  which  directs  Executive  departments  and 
agencies  to  participate  in  a  government-wide  system  for  debarment  and  suspension. 
Under  Executive  Order  12549  and  the  Department's  regulations  implementing  it  (34 
CFR  Part  85),  individuals,  educational  institutions,  lenders,  and  third-party  servicers  are 
debarred,  suspended,  and  voluntary  excluded  fi-om  participation  in  not  only  the  Federal 
student  aid  programs  but  all  other  Federal  programs  as  well.  Moreover,  debarments, 
suspensions,  or  voluntary  exclusions  taken  by  other  offices  in  the  Department  or  by 
another  Federal  agency  applies  to  participation  in  the  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

The  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  is  responsible  maintaining  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  individuals  who  have  been  debarred,  suspended,  or  voluntarily  excluded  by 
agencies  under  Executive  Order  12549,  as  well  as  the  educational  institutions,  lenders, 
and  third-party  servicers  that  have  been  debarred.  This  list  is  published  monthly. 
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PELL  GRANT  RECIPIENT  GROWTH 

Mr.  Porter.  Page  L-20  of  the  justification  indicates  that  under  the  President's  proposal 
149,000  more  students  will  receive  Pell  Grants  in  1997  than  received  in  1996.  What 
portion  of  the  increase  is  attributable  to  rising  enrollments,  what  portion  is  attributable  to 
the  increase  in  the  maximum  grant,  and  what  other  factors  contribute  to  the  increased 
number  of  Pell  Grants? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  have  revised  our  Pell  Grant  estimates  to  reflect  the  final  1996 
appropriation  that  was  enacted  subsequent  to  the  transmittal  of  the  justification. 

The  revised  aid  available  estimates  are  $5,729  million  for  1996  (as  enacted)  and 
$6,402  million  for  1997  under  the  President's  proposed  policies.  Revised  recipient 
estimates  are  3,630,000  for  1996  (as  enacted)  and  3,752,000  for  1997  under  the 
President's  proposed  policies.  The  revised  estimates  suggest  that  the  President's  1997 
proposal  would  provide  Pell  grants  to  about  122,000  more  students  than  the  1996 
projection. 

At  the  time  that  the  justification  was  prepared,  the  Department  assumed  that  the 
provision,  pending  in  the  conference  at  that  time,  to  make  high-default  schools  ineligible 
for  Pell  Grants  in  the  1996-97  award  year  would  apply  to  all  schools  eliminated  fi-om  the 
loan  programs.  However,  the  final  enacted  1996  appropriation  applies  the  kick-out 
provision  only  to  those  schools  that  would  be  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  February  1996 
default  rates.  We  increased  our  recipient  and  aid  available  estimates  for  1996  to  reflect 
this  policy  change.  We  also  adjusted  the  estimates  for  the  President's  1997  proposal 
slightly  downward  to  accoimt  for  eliminated  high-default  schools  that  we  anticipate  will 
close  in  the  1996-97  award  year. 

In  response  to  your  second  point,  while  the  Department  expects  a  2.5  percent  increase 
in  undergraduate  applicants  between  1996  and  1997,  this  projected  applicant  growth  is 
offset  by  projected  improvement  in  financial  conditions  for  students  and  their  families  ~ 
making  applicants  less  eligible.  The  net  resiJt  is  almost  no  growth  in  recipients  due  to 
applicant  growth.   In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  122,000  additional  students  can  be  attributed 
to  the  Administration's  proposed  increase  in  the  maximum  award. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  many  students  would  receive  Pell  Grants  if  the  maximum  award 
remained  at  $2,470  for  1 997?  At  $2,500? 

Mr.  Longanecker.    Based  on  current  estimates  (and  assuming  that  the  enacted  high- 
default  kick-out  provision  would  remain  in  effect  for  1997),  a  total  of  3.629  million 
students  would  receive  Pell  Grants  in  1997  if  the  maximum  award  level  remained  at 
$2,470;  and  3.644  million  students  would  receive  Pell  Grants  if  the  maximum  award  was 
increased  to  $2,500.  These  levels  would  provide  fewer  educational  opportunities  to  the 
neediest  students— 123,000  and  108,000  fewer  respectively—than  under  the  President's 
requested  level  of  $2,700. 
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TRANSFERS  AMONG  THE  CAMPUS-BASED  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Porter.  What  amount  of  Federal  Perkins  Capital  Contributions,  in  both  dollars 
and  as  a  percentage  of  the  federal  appropriation,  are  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)  or  Federal  Work-Study  programs? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  In  award  year  1994-95,  $7,516,724  was  transferred  to  SEOG  and 
$3,325,632  to  Federal  Work-Study  programs  from  the  Perkins  Loan  program.  This 
represents  a  total  of  6.9  percent  of  the  total  Federal  Capital  Contributions. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  are  these  transfers  considered  in  formulating  the  budget  request,  and 
are  they  reflected  in  the  amounts  requested  for  these  programs? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Institutions  have  discretion  when  making  Federal  Perkins  capital 
Contribution  transfers  to  the  SEOG  or  Work-Study  programs.  The  amoimts  tend  to 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  institution  by  institution,  and  are  very  difficult  to  predict  with 
great  accuracy.  Transfers  have  not  proven  to  be  a  strong  or  consistent  indicator  of 
institutional  behavior  and  while  the  transfers  are  considered  when  developing  the  budget, 
they  are  not  a  major  factor  in  setting  funding  request  levels.  The  amounts  are  relatively 
small  compared  to  the  entire  appropriation  and  most  schools  currently  are  not  using  the 
transfer  authority. 

Mr.  Porter.  What  amoimt  of  Federal  Work-Study  fimds,  in  both  dollars  and  as  a 
percentage  of  Federal  appropriations,  are  transferred  to  the  SEOG  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  In  award  year  1994-95,  $31,286,622  was  transferred  to  the  SEOG 
program.  This  represents  5  percent  of  the  Federal  Work-Study's  appropriation. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  are  these  transfers  considered  in  formulating  the  budget  request,  and 
are  they  reflected  in  the  amounts  requested  for  these  programs? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  To  the  extent  possible  we  use  all  information  available  to  develop 
our  budget  request.  Institutions  have  discretion  in  transferring  Federal  Work-Study  funds 
to  the  SEOG  program.  However,  these  transfer  amounts  may  show  great  variability 
between  years  and  institutions  are  not  consistent  in  the  use  of  the  transfer  authority 
across  years.  These  transfers  comprise  a  small  portion  of  the  total  appropriation.  Also, 
the  majority  of  schools  do  not  currently  use  the  transfer  authority. 

BUDGET  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  Porter.  Based  on  historical  transfer  patterns,  please  provide  a  table  indicating  the 
budget  request  as  adjusted  by  transfers  among  Perkins,  Work-Study  and  SEOG. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  While  the  budget  request  considers  transfer  patterns  when  the 
request  is  being  developed,  there  is  no  "adjustment"  made  to  the  request  once  the  request 
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level  has  been  set.  If  the  transfer  pattern  that  took  place  in  the  most  recent  actual  year, 
1994-95,  holds  true  for  1997-98,  then  the  transfers  and  totals  for  1997  would  be  as 
follows: 


Program 

1997  Budget 
Request 

Transfers  In 

Transfers  Out 

Adjusted  Budget 

Perkins 
Loans  FCC 

$158  million 

$3.3  million 
(to  Work- 
Study) 

$7.5  million 
(To  SEOG) 

$147.2  million 

Work-Study 

$679  million 

$3.3  million 
(from  Perkins) 

$31.3  million 
(to  SEOG) 

$651  million 

SEOG 

$583.4  million 

$7.5  million 
(from  Perkins) 

$31.3  million 
(from  Work- 
Study) 

$622.2  million 

PERKINS  LOANS  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  What  amoimt  of  new  Capital  Contributions  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  total  loan  volume  in  the  Perkins  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  To  maintain  the  FY  1995  level  of  loan  volume,  $139.9  million  of 
Federal  Capital  Contributions  (FCC)  would  have  been  required,  instead  of  the  $92.9 
million  appropriated  in  FY  1996.  To  maintain  the  FY  1996  loan  volume  level  in  FY 
1997,  $67.9  million  of  FCC  would  be  required. 

NEW  AND  TOTAL  VOLUME  IN  PERKINS  LOANS 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  10-year  table  for  fiscal  years  1986-1995  indicating  total 
loan  volume  and  annual  new  loan  volume  for  the  Federal  Perkins  Loan  program. 


Mr.  Longanecker.  Federal  Perkins  Loan  total  loan  volume  and  annual  new  loan 
volume  for  the  past  10  years  is  as  follows: 
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Loan  Volume  CSOOO^ 

A§  9f; 

TPt^l 

N?w 

6/30/86 

$4,970,621 

$703,000 

6/30/87 

5,970,621 

763,475 

6/30/88 

5,095,040 

805,190 

6/30/89 

6,163,869 

873,730 

6/30/90 

5,599,920 

902,527 

6/30/91 

5,784,533 

870,399 

6/30/92 

5,985,504 

867,800 

6/30/93 

6,419,625 

891,681 

6/30/94 

6,357,524 

918,661 

6/30/95 

6,570,215 

970,957 

PERKINS  LOANS  ANNUAL  DEFAULT  RATES 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a'table  indicating  the  number  of  schools  participating  in 
the  Federal  Perkins  Loan  program  that  had  annual  default  rates  for  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  data  is  available  of  0-10%,  10-20%,  20-25%,  25-30%,  30-100%. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  As  of  June  30, 1994  the  distribution  of  schools  by  cohort  default 
rates  are  as  follows: 

0-10%  =1,087 
10-20%  =  687 
20-25%  =  172 
25  -  30%  =  121 
30-100%=   470 


STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULT  RATE  TABLE 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  table  indicating  average  default  rates,  by  program,  for 
schools  participating  in  FFEL,  FDSL,  and  Perkins. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  following  table  shows  cohort  default  rates  for  FFEL,  FDSL, 
and  Perkins  loans  entering  repayment  in  FY  1991,  FY  1992,  and  FY  1993.  The 
definition  of  this  default  rate  is  based  on  students  who  entered  repayment  in  a  given  fiscal 
year,  (i.e.,  the  cohort),  and  defaulted  by  the  end  of  the  following  fiscal  year.    The  FDSL 
program,  which  made  its  first  loans  in  FY  1994,  does  not  have  its  own  cohort  rate 
computed  for  the  years  shown,  but  data  does  show  what  those  rates  were  for  the  currently 
participating  Direct  Loan  schools  when  they  were  FFEL-only  schools.  Perkins  rates  are 
computed  based  on  academic  year,  but  the  same  2-year  default  criteria  applies  since 
Perkins  began  using  this  FFEL  default  rate  method  beginning  in  1991.  The  1993  Perkins 
default  rates  do  not  appear  because  they  are  not  yet  final  and  have  not  been  publically 
released. 
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Average  Borrower  Default  Rate 


Program 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

FFEL 

17.8 

15.0 

11.6 

FDSL 

10.2 

10.7 

10.0 

Perkins 

12.2 

11.4 

N/A 

TERMINATION  CRITERIA 

Mr.  Porter.  How  many  schools  currently  participating  in  the  Perkins  program  would 
be  ruled  ineligible  to  participate  in  the  FFEL  program  if  the  same  kickout  criteria  were 
applied? 

Mr.  Longanecker.    FFEL  termination  is  based  on  three  years  of  cohort  default  data. 
The  application  of  the  FFEL  cohort  default  definition  to  Perkins  loans  started  two  years 
ago.  Since  the  third  year  of  Perkins  cohort  default  rates  has  not  yet  been  calculated,  we 
cannot  say  with  accuracy  how  many  institutions  might  lose  eligibility. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  many  schools  were  penalized  and  in  what  amounts  as  a  result  of  high 
default  rates  for  Perkins  Loans? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  This  information  is  not  presently  available.  We  will  provide  it  to 
the  committee  separately  when  it  becomes  available. 

NUMBER  OF  PERKINS  LOANS 

Mr.  Porter.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  number  of  students  served  in  the  Perkins 
program  under  the  President's  budget  versus  no  new  appropriation  for  capital 
contributions  in  1997? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  151 ,000  fewer  students  will  be  served  without  new  appropriations 
in  capital  contributions. 


Mr.  Porter.  Of  those,  how  many  would  not  quedify  for  either  FDSL  or  FFEL  loans  in 
amoimts  greater  than  or  equal  to  what  they  would  receive  under  the  Perkins  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.     Most  students  who  qualify  for  the  lower  interest  rate  Perkins  loans 
will  also  qualify  for  the  FFEL  and  FDSL  loans  as  well.   According  to  the  NPSAS  1 993 
study,  12.8  percent  of  Perkins  borrowers  received  both  Stafford  loans  and  Supplemental 
Loans  for  Students  (SLS),  and  that  66.0  percent  received  Stafford  only.  These  borrowers 
would  be  hardest  hit  if  Perkins  loans  were  not  made,  since  they  may  have  reached 
maximum  loan  limits.  They  would  have  to  revert  to  less  favorable  loans,  such  as 
unsubsidized  Stafford  Loans  or  even  higher-rate  private  loans.  In  a  worse  case  scenario, 
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without  additional  loans  they  might  not  be  able  to  pursue  their  studies.  The  NPSAS  study 
also  points  out  that  20.9  percent  of  Perkins  borrowers  did  not  receive  any  FFEL  Loans. 
These  particular  borrowers  could  still  pursue  FFEL  subsidized  loans. 

PERKINS  LOAN  CANCELLATIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  10-year  table  indicating  how  many  students  had  Perkins 
loan  repayments  canceled  and  in  what  amounts  according  to  the  type  of  service  by  virtue 
of  which  the  payments  were  canceled. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  do  not  collect  data  at  the  student  level,  therefore,  this  data  is 
not  available.  Institutions  report  cancellations  aimually  on  the  Fiscal  Operations  Report 
and  Application  to  Participate  form  (FISAP).  Currently,  the  Department  gathers  this 
information  by  institution,  and  this  information  is  subject  to  audits  and  program  reviews. 
As  the  development  of  the  National  Student  Loan  Data  System  (NSLDS)  is  enhanced,  the 
Department  plans  to  have  cancellation  and  net  loan  amounts  by  student  more  readily 
available. 

STRENGTHENING  INSTTTUTIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  indicate  the  cost  of  continuations  only  for  the  regular  Title  III,  Part 
A  program  not  including  Hispanic  Serving  Institutions. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  cost  of  continuations  for  the  regular  Title  III  Part  A  program 
would  carry  through  fiscal  year  1999.  In  1997,  $50,290,034  would  be  needed  for 
continuation  awards.  In  1998,  $30,578,320  would  be  needed  for  continuation  awards  and 
in  1999,  $10,759,680  would  be  needed  for  continuation  awards. 

fflSPANIC-SERVING  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  the  same  information  for  Hispanic-serving  Institutions. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  cost  of  continuations  for  the  Hispanic-Serving  Institutions 
program  also  would  carry  through  fiscal  year  1999.  In  1997,  $12,229,542  would  be 
needed  for  the  continuation  awards.  In  1998,  $1 1,979,133  would  be  needed  for  the 
recommended  level  of  continuation  awards  and  in  1999,  $1 1,656,9045  would  be  needed 
for  non-competing  continuation  awards. 

TITLE  m,  PART  B  CONTINUATIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  indicate  the  costs  of  continuing  grants  only  for  the  Part  B  activities. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Strengthening  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
program  and  Strengthening  Historically  Black  Graduate  Institutions  program  are  formula 
grant  programs.  There  are  no  specific  continuation  costs  associated  with.the  programs 
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because  amounts  provided  to  the  institutions  are  dependent  upon  the  appropriation  level 
and  the  statutory  allocation  formula. 

MINORITY  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  The  report  accompanying  the  House  version  of  H.R.  2127  indicated 
concerns  with  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program,  including  the  ability  of  such  a 
small  program  to  impact  the  national  problem  of  minority  underrepresentation  among 
teachers  and  lack  of  performance  data.  The  budget  justification  does  not  appear  to 
address  these  concerns.  Page  0-29  of  the  budget  justification  does  indicate  that  one  of 
the  three  purposes  of  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  minority  teachers.  Please  provide  for  the  record  a  10-year  table  indicating  the 
number  of  students  who  were  served  by  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program,  the 
number  of  those  that  obtained  full-time  employment  as  teachers,  and  average  institutional 
rate  of  increase  in  teacher  placement  following  receipt  of  a  grant. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Fundmg  for  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program  first  began 
in  fiscal  year  1993.  As  a  result,  a  10-year  table  carmot  be  developed.  In  fiscal  year  1996, 
our  first  grantees  are  just  completing  their  plaimed  activities.  Grantees  are  required  to 
submit  performance  reports  to  the  Department  upon  completion  of  their  plaimed 
activities.  We  will  be  able  to  provide  some  assessment  of  the  program  upon  receipt  of  the 
performance  reports  after  the  fiscal  year  has  ended. 

The  program  served  approximately  3,300  students  in  1995.  Of  the  participants 
aspiring  to  be  teachers,  3,200  are  pre-collegiate  program  participants,  and  approximately 
160  are  xmdergraduate  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  workforce  as  teachers  when  the  3- 
year  cycle  of  this  program  ends  in  1996.  The  nearly  3,300  aspiring  teachers  served  by  the 
program  in  1995  alone  equal  about  10  percent  of  the  1993-94  total  percentage  of  minority 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  (13.5  percent).  These  numbers  reflect  an  important 
addition  and  impact  on  the  national  need  for  a  diverse  teacher  workforce. 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  5-year  table  indicating  the  total  teacher  population,  new 
hires  of  teachers,  the  number  of  new  hire  of  minority  teachers,  and  the  number  of  new 
hires  of  minority  teachers  served  by  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program.  If  not 
available,  please  indicate  how  the  Department  has  responded  to  the  concerns  enumerated 
in  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  report  accompanying  H.R.  2127,  and  please 
indicate,  given  the  lack  of  information,  on  what  basis  the  Department  requests  an  increase 
for  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  do  not  have  data  available  to  cover  the  5-years  of  data 
requested  since  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program  was  fu-st  fimded  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  our  first  grantees  will  be  completing  their  planned  activities 
fi-om  which  we  will  have  program  information  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
to  date. 
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The  Department  is  in  the  process  of  developing  performance  indicators  to  assess  the 
impact,  effectiveness  and  targeting  of  the  program.  Indicators  under  consideration 
include  program  retention  and  teacher  placement  rates. 

The  shortage  of  minorities  among  the  Nation's  teaching  force  is  well  documented, 
resulting  in  a  recognized  need  to  recruit  more  African  American,  Hispanic,  Native 
American,  Asian  and  other  minorities  to  programs  which  will  prepare  them  for  careers  as 
teachers  and  leaders  for  America's  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  From  1987-88  to 
1990-91,  the  number  of  minority  teachers  in  public  schools  increased  by  only  1  percent, 
from  12.5  percent  to  13.5  percent.  This  gain  represents  only  a  minimal  step  toward 
increasing  the  number  of  minority  teachers  that  will  be  needed  as  we  become  a  more 
diverse  Nation,  both  in  terms  of  total  minority  students  and  the  number  of  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  represented.  The  following  data  depicts  the  racial/ethnic  breakdown 
of  teachers  to  students: 

Of  the  2.5  million  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in  1993-94: 

86.5  percent  were  White,  non-Hispanic; 
7.3  percent  were  Black,  non-Hispanic; 
4.3  percent  were  Hispanic; 
1.1  percent  were  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander;  and, 
0.8  percent  were  identified  as  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native. 

Of  the  43.5  million  elementary  and  secondary  students  in  1993-94: 

66.1  percent  were  White,  non-Hispanic; 

16.6  percent  were  Black,  non-Hispanic; 

12.7  percent  were  Hispanic; 
3.6  percent  were  Asian/Pacific  Islander;  and, 
1 . 1  percent  were  American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

This  program  responds  to  the  national  need  for  new  and  effective  strategies  to  recruit 
greater  numbers  of  qualified  minority  teachers,  including  language  minority  teachers,  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  level.  Achieving  a  racially  and  ethnically  diverse 
faculty  injects  different  perspectives  and  life  experiences  into  the  education  process.  This 
diversity  fosters  a  sharing  of  ideas  that  promotes  the  education  of  minority  and  non- 
minority  students  alike.  An  educational  environment  that  is  representative  of  the  Nation's 
diversity  should  help  sensitize  teachers  and  students  to  cultural  differences,  improve 
teaching  methods,  and  foster  better  communication  between  and  among  students  and 
teachers  from  different  backgroimds.  Exposing  students  to  more  minorities  in 
professional  positions  has  other  potential  benefits,  including  inspiring  students  to  better 
performance  and  reducing  the  high  school  dropout  rate. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  statute  governing  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program  allows  a 
grantee  to  receive  75%  of  total  project  funding  from  the  Federal  Government  if  the 
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Secretary  deternunes  the  grantee  has  demonstrated  success  in  operating  the  program. 
Please  list  the  grantees  for  which  this  exception  has  been  granted  during  the  last  five 
years  and  indicate  the  basis  on  which  the  Secretary  determines  a  grantee's  success  in 
operating  the  program. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  None  of  the  grantees  have  been  granted  this  exception  in  the  three 
years  the  program  has  been  funded. 

MINORITY  SCIENCE  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee  report  accompanying  H.R.  2127 
indicates  concerns  with  the  Minority  Science  Improvement  Program  including  potential 
duplication  of  the  purposes  of  the  GAANN  program  and  the  Department's  inability  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  meeting  its  stated  goals.  These  concerns  do  not 
appear  to  be  addressed  in  the  budget  justification. 

Page  0-32  of  the  justification  does  indicate  that  one  of  two  primary  purposes  of  the 
program  is  to  increase  minority  participation  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering.  Please  provide  a  historical  table  for  the  record  indicating  the  annual  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  educated  in  these  fields  at  institutions  receiving  a  Minority 
Science  Improvement  Program  grant,  and  the  rate  of  employment  in  these  fields  among 
students  previously  education  by  the  grantee. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Minority  Science  Improvement  Program  (MSIP)  does  not 
duplicate  the  purpose  of  the  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (GAANN) 
program.  MSIP  is  geared  specifically  toward  the  improvement  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  engineering  programs  at  minority-serving  institutions  focusing  on  pre-collegiate  and 
collegiate  students  and  facility.  The  GAANN  program,  however,  awards  fellowships  to 
graduate  students  who  are  pursuing  studies  in  areas  of  national  need  as  specified  by  the 
Secretary.  GAANN  recipients  need  not  be  studying  at  minority  institutions.  No  funds 
are  awarded  to  improve  the  academic  programs  themselves  imder  GAANN,  and  funds  are 
not  necessarily  awarded  in  the  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering  disciplines. 

The  Department  has  been  unable  to  assess  fully  the  effectiveness  of  the  MSIP  program 
in  meeting  its  stated  goals  due  to  limited  funds  for  evaluation  purposes.  However,  the 
Department  is  currently  developing  performance  and  outcome  measures  in  compliance 
with  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA)  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
the  MSIP  program. 

MSIP  grantees  are  not  currently  required  to  report  total  enrollment  in  mathematics, 
science  or  engineering,  or  employment  data  regarding  MSIP  beneficiaries.  We  therefore 
do  not  have  data  showing  annual  increases  in  the  number  of  students  educated  under 
MSIP  or  their  rates  of  employment.  However,  MSIP  grantees  have  consistently 
informally  reported  that  as  a  direct  result  of  MSIP  funding,  they  have  been  able  to 
improve  significantly  the  quality  of  their  academic  instruction  and  the  number  of  students 
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who  are  motivated  and  academically  prepared  to  enter  into  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering  fields.  We  will  address  these  issues  as  we  develop  performance  and  outcome 
measures. 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  any  other  available  data  to  the  Department  indicating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  MSIP  program  based  on  outcome  measures. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  is  currentiy  examining  sources  of  data  that  would 
show  outcome  measures  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  previously  and  will  share  the 
results  with  the  Committee  when  completed. 

STUDENT  BENEFITS  FROM  MSIP 

Mr.  Porter.  While  the  purpose  of  the  MSIP  program  is  to  benefit  students,  awards  are 
made  to  institutions.  What  evidence  does  the  Department  have  that  students  have 
received  greater  benefit  from  schools  that  received  MSIP  grants  as  opposed  to  those  that 
have  not? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  most  effective  use  of  the  program's  limited  appropriation  is  to 
foster  capacity-building  efforts  at  institutions.  Awards  to  individuals  would  limit  the 
capacity-building  efforts  of  MSIP  to  improve  mathematics,  science  and  engineering 
programs  at  minority-serving  institutions  and  the  ability  of  institutions  to  encourage  the 
matriculation  of  pre-collegiate  students  into  mathematics,  science  and  engineering 
programs  at  the  collegiate  level. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  scientific  capability  of  recipient  institutions  with  non- 
recipient  institutions.  But  we  can  see  the  success  of  the  program  from  the  fact  that 
minority  representation  in  the  sciences  had  doubled  over  the  last  20  years.  MSIP  has 
accomplished  much  towards  its  objective  of  increasing  the  number  of  minority  scientists 
and  engineers  entering  the  work  force  by  improving  science  and  engineering  instruction 
in  minority-serving  institutions.  MSIP  grantees  have  consistently  reported  that  as  a  direct 
result  of  Federal  MSIP  funding,  they  have  been  able  to  significantiy  improve  the  quality 
of  their  academic  instruction  and  increase  the  number  of  students  who  are  motivated  and 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  science  and  engineering  fields.  The  Administration  strongly 
supports  the  continued  funding  of  this  investment  in  America's  human  resource  and 
economic  future. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDIES 

Mr.  Porter.  What  are  the  specific  purposes  of  the  International  Education  and  Foreign 
Language  Studies  activities  and  specifically  how  does  the  Department  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  these  projects  in  achieving  their  purposes? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies 
(lEFLS)  programs  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  capability  and  performance  of  American 
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education  in  foreign  languages  and  in  area  and  international  studies.  They  supplement 
the  efforts  of  institutions  of  higher  education  to  establish  and  maintain  their  programs  in 
these  disciplines.  The  Department  evaluates  the  lEFLS  programs  through  reviewing 
performance  reports  that  grantees  are  required  to  complete,  and  through  other  data 
collection  efforts.  For  example,  the  Department  currently  collects  data  for  some 
programs  regarding  the  use  of  grant  funds  to  support  teacher  training  and  outreach  efforts. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  has  the  Department  responded  to  the  concerns  enumerated  in  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  report  accompanying  H.R.  2127  regarding  the 
International  Education  and  Foreign  Lang;iage  Studies  programs? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  House  Appropriations  report  accompanying  H.R.  2127  raised 
several  concerns  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  questioned  why  foreign  language 
and  international  studies  were  removed  from  the  list  of  designation  priorities  under  the 
Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (GAANN)  program  in  1995.  The 
Department  believes  that  foreign  language  and  international  studies  continue  to  be 
priorities  for  the  Nation.  The  Administration's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  the 
International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies  (lEFLS)  programs  reflects  this 
belief  Since  the  programs  are  meeting  national  needs  in  foreign  language  and 
international  studies,  the  Department  sought  a  more  rational  allocation  of  limited  Federal 
resources  by  focusing  support  imder  the  GAANN  program  on  those  areas  of  national  need 
that  are  not  addressed  by  the  lEFLS  programs. 

The  Committee  also  expressed  concern  about  the  size  of  some  of  the  international 
programs.  The  examples  cited  in  the  Report  are  five  of  the  seven  Domestic  programs 
which  provide  less  than  $10  million  in  grants.  The  Department  believes  that  the  lEFLS 
programs  should  not  be  viewed  in  terms  of  their  individual  component  programs,  but 
rather  as  a  single,  comprenensive  approach  that  addresses  the  national  need  in  foreign 
language  and  international  education  by  involving  all  levels  of  education. 

The  Committee  expressed  interest  in  the  programs  making  awards  directly  to  students 
rather  than  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  current  system  of  awards  being  made 
to  lEFLS  institutions  is  more  effective  than  awards  being  made  to  individuals  because  the 
awards  provide  seed  money  to  institutions  and  are  matched  and  even  exceeded  by 
contributions  fi-om  the  private  sector.  In  addition,  ruiming  award  competitions  for 
individuals  rather  than  institutions  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  applications  to 
be  reviewed,  and  would  not  be  cost  effective. 

BEFLS  PROGRAM  EVALUATIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  indicate  all  outcome-based  evaluations  the  Department  has 
undertaken  of  each  of  the  Domestic  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language 
Studies  programs  and  the  results  of  each  evaluation. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Title  VI  International  Research  and 
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Studies  Program,  the  Department  is  funding  two  projects  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
and  need  for  some  of  the  Domestic  programs. 

•  The  Educational  Testing  Service  is  evaluating  the  utilization  of  Foreign  Language 
and  Area  Studies  Fellowship  (FLAS)  recipients  with  doctorates  by  governmental, 
educational,  and  private  sector  organizations.  A  statistical  profile  of  these  FLAS 
fellows  will  be  developed. 

•  The  National  Foreign  Language  Center  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  conducting  a 
study  of  the  role  of  Title  VI  Centers  in  producing  national  capacity  in  languages  other 
than  English  in  response  to  national  language  needs. 

Both  evaluations  are  ongoiilg  and  there  are  no  results  of  the  evaluations  as  of  yet. 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  any  available  quantitative  data  indicating  the  impact  of  the 
above  programs  on  the  stated  purposes  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  No  quantitative  data  is  available  yet  from  the  above  mentioned 
outcome-based  evaluations. 

lEFLS  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  Porter.  Which  individuals  or  organizations  are  the  primary  consumers  of  the 
expertise  developed  by  the  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies 
programs? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  primary  consumers  of  the  expertise  developed  by  the 
International  Education  and  Foreign  Langu^e  Studies  programs  are  the  individual 
students,  as  well  as  institutions  of  higher  education,  several  Federal  agencies,  the  media, 
and  U.S.  firms  involved  in  international  business. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  lEFLS  PARTICIPANTS 

Mr.  Porter.  What  other  types  of  student  financial  assistance  are  available  and  in  what 
amoimts  for  students  and  faculty  pursuing  the  purposes  of  the  International  Education  and 
Foreign  Language  Studies  programs? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Because  the  majority  of  the  programs  in  the  International 
Education  and  Foreign  Langiiage  Studies  programs  are  geared  towards  graduate  studies, 
the  Department's  other  main  source  for  student  financial  assistance  for  students  pursuing 
the  purposes  of  the  programs  would  be  student  loans.  Graduate  students  may  borrow  up 
to  $18,500  each  academic  year  (at  least  $10,000  of  this  amount  must  be  in  unsubsidized 
Stafford  Loans).  The  total  debt  limit  for  graduate  students  from  all  Stafford  Loans 
combined  is  $138,500  (no  more  than  $65,500  of  this  amount  may  be  in  subsidized  loans) 
and  includes  any  Stafford  Loans  received  for  undergraduate  study.  For  faculty,  there 
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would  be  no  other  major  form  of  assistance  in  the  Department. 

EFFECT  OF  TALENT  SEARCH  ON  ENROLLMENTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Page  0-53  of  the  justification  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  Talent  Search 
program  is  to  encourage  disadvantaged  youth  ages  11 -27  to  complete  high  school  or 
obtain  a  GED  and  enroll  in  postsecondary  education.  What  is  the  average  rate  of 
enrollment  in  postsecondary  education  of  students  served  as  compared  to  eligible  students 
not  served? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Council  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Associations  in  1992,  respondents  reported  that  76  percent  of  Talent  Search 
participants  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school.  The  vast  majority,  70  percent, 
either  went  to  a  community  college  or  four-year  college  while  fewer  students  chose  to 
attend  a  vocational  or  technical  education  beyond  high  school. 

On  average,  between  50  and  60  percent  of  all  students  continue  their  education  after 
high  school.  A  college  attendance  rate  of  70  percent  is  more  typical  of  students  whose 
parents  have  graduated  from  college  and  is  nearly  twice  what  would  be  expected  for 
students  from  low-income  families  with  limited  college  experience.  The  survey  results 
suggest  that  Talent  Search  programs  are  successfiil  in  helping  move  high  risk  students 
into  college. 

Mr.  Porter.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  an  institution's  increase  in  student  enrollment 
in  postsecondary  education  following  receipt  of  a  Talent  Search  grant  as  compared  to  the 
rate  of  student  enrollment  in  postsecondary  education  prior  to  receipt  of  the  grant? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  purpose  of  the  Talent  Search  program  is  not  to  increase 
enrollment  at  individual  institutions  who  receive  Talent  Search  grants,  but  to  increase  the 
college  participation  of  low-income  first-generation  college  students.  Talent  Search 
projects  identify  qualified  individuals  in  their  local  service  area  with  potential  to  attend 
college  and  encourage  these  students  to  continue  their  education,  regardless  of  which 
institution  of  higher  education  they  eventually  chose  to  attend. 

nwrvrouALS  served  by  educational  opportunity  centers 

Mr.  Porter.  Page  0-53  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers  is  to  provide  information  to  adults  who  want  to  pursue  a  postsecondary 
education.  Does  the  Department  have  any  evidence  to  suggest  that  individuals  served  by 
this  program  obtain  more  postsecondary  education  than  the  general  population  of 
individuals  eligible  for  these  services? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  does  not  have  any  specific  evidence  to  compare 
the  postsecondary  education  participation  rates  for  individuals  served  by  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers  program  compared  to  the  eligible  population  not  served  by  the 
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program. 

EVALUATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNIIY  CENTERS 

Mr.  Porter.  Does  the  Department  maintain  any  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program,  and  if  so,  what  are  these  measures  and  what  do  they  indicate  about  the  success 
of  the  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Each  Educational  Opportunity  Center  grantee  is  required  to 
maintain  project-level  performance  objectives  and  measures  and  to  report  them  in  their 
Annual  Performance  Report  Form.  However,  the  Department  does  not  maintain  an 
evaluation  of  the  program  nationally  because  no  common  method  governs  the  way  the 
projects  collect  and  report  data  to  the  program's  performance-reporting  system. 

The  Department  is  currently  developing  a  revised  set  of  regulations  that  will  improve 
the  Annual  Performance  Report  Form  data  collection  and  increase  project  accoimtability 
for  Federal  funds  while  allowing  grantees  greater  discretion  and  flexibility  in  the  daily 
operations  of  their  projects. 

SERVICES  AT  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 

Mr.  Porter.  What  information  is  provided  by  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  that  is 
not  available  at  most  high  school  guidance  offices  or  community  colleges? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  population  targeted  in  the  Educational  Opportunity  program  is 
low-income,  first-generation  students  who  are  not  attending  high  school  or  community 
colleges,  and  who,  due  to  a  lack  of  family  college  experience,  might  not  know  where  to 
look  for  information  on  postsecondary  education  or  know  what  programs,  assistance, 
loans,  or  grants  are  available. 

McNAIR  PROGRAM  OUTCOMES 

Mr.  Porter.  Page  0-53  of  the  justification  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  the  McNair 
program  is  to  prepare  undergraduate  students  for  doctoral  study.  What  is  the  average  level 
of  postsecondary  study  and  how  many  doctoral  degrees  were  obtained  by  individuals 
served  by  this  program  as  compared  to  these  measures  for  eligible  but  unserved  students? 
If  this  information  is  not  available,  on  what  basis  does  the  Administration  request  an 
increased  appropriation  for  this  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  McNair  program  has  only  been  funded  since  1989,  which  is 
not  really  long  enough  to  have  cultivated  a  substantial  number  of  individual  program 
participants  who  have  obtained  doctoral  degrees.  We  anticipate  that  at  the  end  of  this 
program  funding  cycle,  in  1998,  we  will  have  an  accurate  picture  of  the  number  of 
program  participants  who  have  obtained  their  doctoral  degree. 
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We  know,  through  a  variety  of  studies  including  the  National  Postsecondary  Student 
Aid  Study,  that  there  are  few  doctoral  recipients  who  fit  the  profile  of  low-income  first- 
generation  students.  By  increasing  the  number  students  served  in  the  McNair  program, 
we  hope  to  increase  the  number  of  low-income  first-generation  students  who  will  be 
prepared  for  doctoral  study. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  BYRD  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  Porter.  How  much  would  average  new  and  continuing  scholarships  be  reduced  in 
FY  1996  to  accommodate  the  new  cohort  of  loans  required  by  the  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
3019? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Senate  version  of  H.R.  3019  and  the  Conference  Report 
accompanying  H.R.  3019  requires  that  the  Department  award  the  same  number  of  new 
Byrd  Scholarships  in  1996  as  were  awarded  in  1995,  and  that  the  new  and  continuing 
Byrd  Scholarships  be  prorated  downward  to  accommodate  this  1996  cohort  of  new 
awards.  Under  this  scenario,  scholarship  made  to  the  new  and  continuing  cohorts  would 
be  $1,121  each,  a  reduction  of  $379  firom  the  $1,500  award  level  mandated  in  the 
authorizing  language. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  much  would  average  new  and  continuing  scholarships  be  reduced  in 
FY97  under  the  Administration  proposal  as  compared  to  1995  scholarships  and  1996 
scholarships  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  3019? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Administration  is  proposing  that  four  cohorts  of  scholars- 1 
new  and  3  continuing—be  fimded  in  fiscal  year  1997  imder  the  same  pro-rata  terms 
included  in  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  3019.  Under  this  scenario,  given  a  slight  increase 
in  the  number  of  continuing  scholars  compared  with  fiscal  year  1996,  the  scholarships 
would  be  $1,1 10  each.  This  is  $390  less  that  the  fiscal  year  1995  level  of  $1,500,  and 
$1 1  less  than  the  level  required  imder  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  3019  and  the 
Conference  Report  accompanying  H.R.  3019. 

PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  Porter.  Of  the  $130  million  proposed  for  the  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship 
program,  how  much  is  proposed  to  be  awarded  to  students? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  estimate  that  there  will  be  128,500  high  school  students 
eligible  for  a  $1,000  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship  in  fiscal  year  1997,  amounting  to 
$128.5  million.  The  Administration  requested  $130  million  for  this  program  to  ensure 
that  all  qualified  students  will  receive  a  scholarship  if  the  actual  number  of  scholarship 
recipients  exceeds  the  Department's  estimate. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Pell  Grant  statute  already  authorizes  Presidential  Access 
Scholarships  which  would  be  awarded  to  students  who  are  eligible  for  Pell  Grants  and 
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who  demonstrate  academic  merit.  The  program  rewards  merit  within  the  context  of  the 
Federal  responsibility  to  provide  need-based  aid.  Why  is  the  Administration  proposing  to 
expand  Federal  responsibility  to  include  creation  of  a  new  program  of  merit-based  aid 
regardless  of  income  rather  than  simply  proposing  to  fund  the  existing  Presidential 
Access  Scholarship  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  A  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship  would  go  to  any  student  that 
academically  qualifies  for  one.  According  to  a  recent  Department  study,  a  majority  of  the 
students  who  would  qualify  are  from  middle-  and  lower-income  families.  The  program 
would  motivate  these  students  to  excel  m  high  school  and  encourage  them  to  pursue 
postsecondary  education. 

NEW  AWARDS  IN  FISCAL  YEARS  1996  AND  1997 

Mr.  Porter.  For  the  following  programs  please  indicate  whether  any  new  grants, 
awards,  scholarships  or  fellowships  will  be  initiated,  in  what  number  and  at  what  cost  in 
1996:  Strengthening  Institutions  Part  A,  Law  School  Clinical  Experience,  Urban 
Community  Service,  Early  Intervention  Partnerships  and  Scholarships,  National  Science 
Scholars,  Javits  Fellowships. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Fimds  were  provided  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  all  of  the  listed 
programs  except  National  Science  Scholars.  However,  none  of  the  funded  programs  will 
make  new  awards  in  fiscal  year  1 996.    Funds  will  be  used  to  support  continuation  awards 
only. 

Mr.  Porter.  If  new  awards  will  be  initiated  in  1996  for  these  programs,  please  indicate 
at  what  cost  by  year  through  the  normal  term  of  the  award. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  No  new  awards  will  be  made  in  the  funded  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1996.  Thus,  there  will  be  no  associated  out-year  costs. 

COST  OF  NON-COMPETING  CONTINUATIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  indicate  the  cost  for  1997  and  any  futxire  year  of  non-competing 
continuation  awards  for  the  following  programs:  Law  School  Clinical,  Javits 
Fellowships,  Early  Intervention  Scholarships  and  Partnerships,  Strengthening  Institutions 
Part  A. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  program,  which  makes  3-year 
awards,  has  not  made  any  new  awards  since  fiscal  year  1994.  Therefore,  the  final 
noncompeting  continuation  (NCC)  awards  are  being  made  in  fiscal  year  1996.  There  will 
be  no  NCC  costs  in  fiscal  year  1997  or  beyond. 

The  Javits  Fellowships  program,  which  makes  4-year  awards,  last  made  new  awards  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  Estimates  for  NCC  costs  for  fiscal  years  1997  and  1998  are  $3,632,577 
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and  $689,416,  respectively. 

The  National  Early  Intervention  Scholarship  and  Partnership  program  makes  awards 
of  up  to  5  years  in  duration.  In  fiscal  years  1997  and  1998,  estimated  NCC  costs  are 
$3,108,000  per  year.  In  fiscal  year  1999,  estimated  NCC  costs  are  $1,035,000. 

The  Strengthening  Institutions  program,  which  makes  5-year  awards,  last  made  new 
awards  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Estimates  for  NCC  costs  for  fiscal  years  1997,  1998,  and 
1999  are  $50,290,034,  $30,578,320,  and  $10,759,680,  respectively.  Note  that  NCC 
awards  in  fiscal  year  1997  would  be  pro-rated  under  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1997 
request. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  CONTINUATIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  The  justification  indicates  the  cost  of  continuing  Javits  awards  as  part  of 
the  GAANN  program  is  $3.6  million  and  the  cost  of  continuing  Harris  fellowships  as  part 
of  the  GAANN  program  is  $6.3  million,  yet  the  budget  requests  only  a  $2.7  million 
increase  for  GAANN  in  1997.  Does  the  request  include  reductions  either  in  continuing 
Javits  awards,  continuing  Harris  awards,  continuing  GAANN  awards  or  in  the  amounts  or 
number  of  new  GAANN  awards?  If  so,  how  are  these  reductions  allocated,  and  on  what 
basis  are  these  allocations  made? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  fimding  of  Javits  and  Harris  continuing  fellowships  in  fiscal 
year  1997  would  be  supported  through  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  new  awards  made 
imder  the  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (GAANN)  program.  The 
fellowship  level  would  not  be  reduced  under  any  of  the  3  programs.  Since  we  are 
requesting  a  $2.7  million  increase  for  the  GAANN  program,  and  the  combined  costs  of 
the  Javits  and  Harris  continuing  awards  are  estimated  to  be  $10.0  million,  the  net 
reduction  in  new  GAANN  awards  would  be  $7.3  million  compared  to  the  level  of  new 
GAANN  awards  that  could  be  funded  if  the  Javits  and  Harris  continuing  awards  were  not 
funded. 

We  believe  that  this  one-time  reduction  in  the  number  of  new  GAANN  awards  would 
be  appropriate  since  it  would  ensure  that  there  would  be  no  abrupt  termination  of  support 
for  the  Javits  and  Harris  fellows.  Also,  under  the  requested  level,  a  significant  amount  of 
funds~$8.7  million—would  still  be  available  for  357  new  GAANN  fellowships.  Over 
$1 1.2  million  would  support  461  continuing  GAANN  fellows,  bringing  the  total  ftinding 
for  GAANN  fellowships  to  $20  million. 

AREAS  OF  NATIONAL  NEED  IN  THE  GAANN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  What  are  the  areas  of  national  need  designated  by  the  GAANN  program 
for  FY  1996? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  No  new  awards  will  be  made  under  the  GAANN  program  in  fiscal 
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year  1996.  Thus,  areas  of  national  need  were  not  designated  for  1996.  The  areas  of 
national  need  designated  for  fiscal  year  1995  were  chemistry,  engineering,  mathematics, 
physics,  biology,  and  computer  and  information  sciences. 
67 

GAANN  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA 

Mr.  Porter.  Does  the  Department  require  GAANN  grantees  to  serve  a  minimum 
nimiber  or  percentage  of  students  from  underrepresented  backgrounds? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Grantees  are  not  required  to  serve  a  minimum  number  or  percentage 
of  students  from  underrepresented  backgrounds.  However,  section  944(b)(3)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  requires  institutions  to  specify  in  their  applications  their  policies 
and  procedures  to  assure  that,  in  making  fellowship  awards,  institutions  will  seek  talented 
students  from  traditionally  underrepresented  backgrounds  (Higher  Education  Act,  section 
999(b)(3)). 

As  outlined  in  program  regulations,  the  criteria  used  to  judge  GAANN  applications 
include  the  following: 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  applicant's  objectives  seek  to  institute  policies  and  procedures 
to  ensure  the  enrollment  of  talented  graduate  students  from  traditionally 
underrepresented  backgrounds. 

•  The  quality  of  the  applicant's  recruiting  plan,  including  how  the  applicant  plans  to 
identify,  recruit  and  retain  students  from  traditionally  underrepresented  backgrounds, 
and  the  past  success  of  the  academic  department  in  enrolling  talented  graduate 
students  from  traditionally  underrepresented  backgroimds. 

•  The  quality  of  the  proposed  project  administration,  including  how  the  applicant 
proposes  to  maintain  enrolhnent  of  graduate  students  from  traditionally 
underrepresented  backgrounds. 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  institution's  social  and  academic  envirormient  is  supportive  of 
the  academic  success  of  students  from  traditionally  imderrepresented  backgrounds 

DIRECT  LOAN  VOLUME  BY  SCHOOL  TYPE 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  graphic  titled  "Annual  FDSL  Loan  Volume"  in  the  same 
format  as  the  graphic  on  page  M-1 1  of  the  justification. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  following  graphic  depicts  Direct  Loan  volume  by  type  of 
institution  for  4-year,  2-year,  and  proprietary  schools.  Since  the  program  recently  began 
in  FY  1994,  only  the  first  2  years  represent  historical  actual.  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  are 
projections  based  on  current  estimates. 
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DIRECT  LOANS  IN  REPAYMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  What  is  the  total  volume  of  Direct  Loans  currently  in  repayment? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Currently,  in  Direct  Loans,  there  are  $1.4  billion  in  repayment. 

Mr.  Porter.  Of  that  amount,  what  portion  is  income-contingent? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Roughly  $272  million,  or  19  percent  of  Direct  Loan  volume  in 
repayment  is  being  repaid  under  the  income-contingent  plan.  We  estimate  that  as  the 
program  matures,  this  percentage  will  be  closer  to  17  percent. 

DIRECT  LOAN  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Page  M-14  of  the  justification  indicates  the  Administration's  support  for 
reducing  permanent  appropriations  for  the  administrative  expenses  associated  with  the 
Direct  Loan  program  by  $637  million  over  7  years.  Please  provide  a  table  for  each  year 
1996-2002  indicating  the  permanent  appropriation,  the  proposed  reduction,  and  the 
allocation  of  the  reduction  among  Direct  Loans  administrative  activities. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  A  table  containing  the  requested  information  follows: 
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PELL  GRANTS  BY  INSTITUTION 


Mr.  Porter.  Page  L-25  of  the  justification  contains  a  table  and  graphic  indicating  that 
proprietary  schools  represent  13  j)ercent  of  all  schools  and  8  percent  of  all  grant  volume  in 
the  SEOG  program.  Please  provide  a  table  and  graphic  in  the  same  format  for  the  Pell  Grant 
program. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  table  and  graph  below  are  presented: 


Distribution  of  Pell  Grants  by  Institution 
1994-1995  (Fiscal  Year  1994) 


Average 
Grant 

Total  Grants 
(SinOOOs) 

Percentage  of 
Toml 

R?(?ipi?nt§ 

Percentage  of 
Total 

Ppblip 

Two- Year 

$1,365 

$1,670,089 

30 

1,223,608 

33 

Four- Year 

$1,572 

$2,042,195 

n 

1.298.955 

21 

Subtotal 

$3,712,284 

68 

2,522,563 

69 

Prjvst? 

Two-Year 

^  $543 

$150,821 

3 

98,367 

3 

Four- Year 

$1,161 

$891,240 

M. 

557.400 

11 

Subtotal 

$1,042,061 

19 

655,767 

18 

Proprietary 

$451 

$723,259 

13 

500,671 

14 

Total 

$715 

$5,477,605 

100 

3,679,000 

100 
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Distribution  of  Pell  Funds 

By  Type  of  Institution  1994-95  (FY  94) 


Public  2  Yr  26% 


Prlvate4  Yr  14% 


Public  4  Yr  32% 


Proprietary  11' 


Private  2  Yr  16% 
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LOAN  DEFAULTS 

Mr.  Porter.  The  justification  indicates  that  241  schools  have  been  ruled  ineligible  to 
participate  in  the  FFEL  and  FDSL  programs  based  on  the  most  recent  school  "kick-out" 
default  rates  for  FY91-93.  Why  aren't  default  rate  data  available  for  FY94  (the  1994- 
1995  school  year)? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  FY  1994  preliminary  defaiilt  rates  are  currently  in  process  and 
will  be  finalized  later  this  summer. 

The  default  data  for  this  "kick-out"  or  borrower  default  rate  is  based  on  fiscal  years, 
not  academic  years,  and  typically  has  a  built-in  lag  time  of  2  years,  in  part  due  to  the 
criteria  used  to  determine  the  default  rate.  The  definition  of  this  default  rate  is  based  on 
students  who  entered  repayment  in  a  given  fiscal  year,  and  defaulted  (with  a  default  claim 
paid)  by  the  end  of  the  following  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  by  definition,  this  default  rate 
covers  a  2-year  period. 

For  example,  the  FY  1993  default  rates  are  based  on  students  who  entered  repayment 
in  FY  1993  and  had  a  default  claim  paid  by  the  end  of  FY  1994.  Those  rates  could  not  be 
finalized  until  the  middle  of  FY  1995  when  all  the  data  has  been  analyzed  and  checked 
for  accuracy.  Also,  since  schools  now  may  have  up  to  a  month  to  review  rates  initially 
for  possible  errors,  and  guaranty  agencies  have  up  to  a  month  to  correct  errors,  the 
process  for  issuing  final  rates  is  delayed  fiirther.  Note  that  even  when  final  rates  are 
issued,  those  schools  that  submit  a  complete  and  timely  appeal  remain  eligible  to 
participate  pending  the  outcome  of  their  appeal. 

DIRECT  LOANS 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  your  opening  statement  indicates,  and  as  families  who  are  working 
hard  everyday  trying  to  make  ends  meet  know  first  hand,  the  cost  of  a  college  education 
has  increased  tremendously.  The  cost  has  more  than  doubled  over  the  last  10  years. 
According  to  your  opening  statement,  an  additional  481  institutes  have  committed  to 
participate  in  the  Direct  Lending  Program  for  the  1996-1997  academic  year.  In  addition. 
Direct  Loans  are  expected  to  account  for  approximately  50  percent  of  new  loan  volume, 
next  year. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  this  dramatic  increase  in  growth? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  growth  of  Direct  Loans  reflects  both  institutional  interest  and 
congressional  intent  as  shown  by  the  annual  Direct  Loan  goals  of  5,  40,  50,  50  and  60 
percent  stipulated  in  the  Student  Loan  Reform  Act  of  1993  for  the  academic  years  1994- 
95  through  1998-99.  College  prices  have  increased  over  the  years,  in  part  due  to 
educational  demand,  college  expansion  activity,  and  higher  labor  and  facility  costs. 
However,  the  rising  cost  of  a  college  education  appears  to  be  stabilizing,  as  tuition  and 
fees  have  increased  an  average  of  about  6  percent  a  year  for  the  last  three  years,  through 
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1995,  according  to  the  College  Board. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  is  the  range  of  projected  savings  to  college  students  and  their 
families,  who  are  already  financially  overburdened? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  basic  terms  for  Direct  Loans—interest  rates,  origination  fees, 
etc—are  identical  to  those  imder  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  (FFEL)  program. 
The  Direct  Loan  program,  however,  offers  a  range  of  easily  obtainable  repayment 
options,  including  income-contingency,  that  provide  students  with  additional  flexibility  in 
managing  their  cash  flow  by  lowering  their  monthly  repayment  burden  to  better  reflect 
their  current  earning  level. 

SUPPORT  FOR  HBCUs  and  HSIs 

Mr.  Stokes.  Last  year  you  stated  that  research  suggests  that  the  cultural  climate  on 
college  campuses  is  more  receptive  to  achievement  for  African  Americans  at  HBCUs  and 
for  Hispanics  at  HSIs.  You  went  on  to  say  that  faculty  and  the  climate  at  these  colleges 
and  universities  is  more  supportive  of  student  success.  1,  too,  agree  that  these  institutions 
have  been  very  successful  in  educating  African  Americans,  Hispanics  and  other 
disadvantaged  populations. 

My  concern  is  that  while  this  year's  justification  and  statement  speak  to  the  value  of 
higher  education,  and  to  keeping  the  doors  of  access  to  higher  education  open,  that  degree 
of  commitment  is  not  reflected  in  the  budget  level  requested  for  HBCUs  and  HSIs.  Two 
proven  and  vital  national  resources.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  level  for 
HBCUs  is  frozen  at  the  fiscal  year  1996  and  1995  level,  and  that  for  HSIs  is  restored  to  a 
frozen  fiscal  year  1995  level.  These  figures  do  not  reflect  any  degree  of  real  investment 
in  these  proven  national  resources.  The  Department  found  investments  for  other 
programs,  why  were  they  not  found  for  these  two  critical  programs?  Provide  a  more 
detailed  explanation  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  supports  the 
operation  of  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  and  Hispanic-serving 
Institutions  while  improving  access  to  higher  education  for  African  Americans  and 
Hispanics,  through  both  direct  institutional  support  and  student  aid.  We  believe  that  the 
budget  request  does  reflect  a  real  investment  in  support  of  these  schools  and  their 
students.  The  budget  requests  for  the  following  programs  support  African  Americans, 
Hispanics,  and  other  disadvantaged  populations: 
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FY95 

FY96 

FY97 

($  in  OOO's) 

Apprppriatipn 

Apprppriatipn 

R?que?t 

Strengthening  HBCUs 

$108,990 

$108,990 

$108,990 

Hispanic-serving  Institutions 

12,000 

10,800 

12,000 

Strengthening  HBGIs 

19,606 

19,606 

19,606 

Endowment  Challenge 

HBCU  set-aside 

2,015 

0 

2,015 

Minority  Teacher  Recruitment 

2,485 

2,212 

2,458 

Minority  Science  Improvement 

5,839 

5,255 

5,839 

TRIO  programs 

463,000 

463,000 

500,00 

Federal  Pell  Grants' 

5,426,000 

5,729,000 

6,402,000 

Federal  Supplemental  Educational 

Opportunity  Grants' 

738,000 

738,000 

738,000 

Federal  Work-Study' 

760,000 

760,000 

837,000 

Federal  Perkins  loans 

999,000 

943,000 

1,058,000 

State  Student  Incentive  Grants' 

127,000 

63,000 

0 

Student  Loans' 

27.126.513 

30.065.000 

32.464.000 

Total  support 

35,790,448 

38,907,863 

42,149,908 

'  Reflects  aid  available  to  students. 

Under  our  1997  request,  overall  support  of  opportunities  in  higher  education  for 
African  Americans  and  Hispanics  and  financially  disadvantaged  students  would  increase 
by  more  than  17  percent  over  fiscal  year  1995.  In  1992-1993,  24  percent  of  Title  IV 
student  financial  aid  was  awarded  to  African  Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans. 

EVALUATION  OF  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Administration  has  recognized  the  success  of 
the  TRIO  Program  in  widening  doors  of  higher  education  opportunity  to  disadvantaged 
students  across  the  country,  helping  to  ensure  their  retention  and  graduation.  What  is  the 
status  of  the  Department's  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  TRIO  Program,  and  could  you  share 
with  us  some  of  these  findings? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Education  Department  is  conducting  evaluations  of  the  two 
largest  TRIO  programs—Upward  Bound  and  Student  Support  Services.  Preliminary 
findings  from  these  evaluations  show  that  the  programs  are  having  a  positive  impact  on 
students. 

Student  Support  Services  (SSS)  focuses  on  improving  college  retention  and  graduation 
rates  of  disadvantaged  college  students.  Preliminary  analysis  of  college  transcripts  and 
other  data  collected  over  three  years  shows: 

•  The  effects  on  retention  and  grade  point  average  (GPA)  for  SSS  participants 

remain  positive  and  significant  three  years  after  students  enter  college. 
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•  Of  the  types  of  services  that  can  be  received,  peer  tutoring  and  exposure  to 
cultural  events  appear  to  have  a  particularly  strong  and  positive  effect  on  retention 
and  GPA. 

The  Department  plans  to  assess  the  effects  of  SSS  on  college  graduation,  postgraduate 
study  and  employment  experiences  with  one  additional  follow-up  of  students  from  the 
sample  group  six  years  after  they  entered  college. 

The  Upward  Bound  (UB)  program  focuses  on  disadvantaged  high  school  students. 
Preliminary  results  focus  on  short-term  program  effects  while  participants  are  still  in  high 
school.  These  findings  indicate: 

•  Upward  Bound  has  a  significant  positive  effect  on  students'  educational 
expectations. 

•  Upward  Bound  has  a  statistically  significant  positive  effect  on  the  amount  of 
academic  course  work  students  take  while  in  high  school.  Upward  Bound 
students  take  nearly  20  percent  more  academic  credits  yearly. 

•  The  effects  of  Upward  Bound  vary  depending  upon  how  long  students  participate 
and  their  initial  educational  expectations.  Gains  are  greatest  for  students  who 
persist  in  the  program  and  for  those  entering  with  low  educational  expectations. 

In  the  fall  of  1997,  a  follow-up  evaluation  will  report  the  effects  of  UB  programs  on 
high  school  graduation  and  college  entrance  for  the  initial  sample  group  2  years  later. 

DEPARTMENT'S  NEW  GATEKEEPING  STRATEGY 

Ms.  Lowey.  In  the  absence  of  funding  for  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  Program 
(SPRE),  what  is  the  Department  doing  to  maintain  the  functions  performed  by  the 
program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  a  very  different 
approach  to  monitoring  and  oversight  that  will  best  use  our  available  resources.  Under 
this  initiative,  the  Department  will  provide  regulatory  and  administrative  relief  to 
institutions  that  have  continually  demonstrated  outstanding  performance  in  administering 
Title  rV  programs.  In  turn,  this  wdll  enable  us  to  more  fully  focus  our  resources  on 
institutions  that  pose  significant  risks  to  Federal  funds,  and  to  increase  our  oversight  of 
institutions  that  have  experienced  problems  in  managing  our  programs. 

To  implement  this  performance-based  system,  the  Department  is  developing  a  risk 
analysis  model  that  will  allow  us  to  target  oversight  resources  on  institutions  with  poor 
performance  records.  The  Department  will  also  re-align  staff  with  oversight 
responsibilities  along  case  management  lines,  with  a  team  of  employees  responsible  for 
all  oversight  activities  for  an  assigned  group  of  institutions.  We  believe  that  this 
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approach  will  enable  us  to  manage  the  programs  more  effectively  and  efficiently  and  be 
more  responsive  to  our  customers. 

Ms.  Lowey.  How  does  the  SPRE  program  fit  into  an  overall  approach  of  reducing 
fraud  and  abuse  in  student  aid  programs  and  is  this  approach  still  warranted? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Creating  the  SPREs  changed  the  relationship  between 
postsecondary  institutions,  the  State  governments,  and  the  Federal  government 
substantially  and  the  negative  response  from  postsecondary  institutions  created  an 
enviroimient  that  made  it  impossible  to  sustain  the  partnership  we  need  to  serve  students 
well.  The  SPRE  program  did  not  receive  funding  in  either  Fiscal  Years  1995  or  1996  and 
this  approach  has  been  abandoned.  In  the  absence  of  the  SPRE  program,  we  remain 
committed  to  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  our  oversight  responsibilities  and  to 
reducing  the  incidence  of  high-risk  institutions  participating  in  Title  IV  programs.  In 
order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  reducing  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  student  aid  programs 
that  SPRE  was  designed  to  address,  the  Department  is  developing  a  fundamentally 
different  and  more  effective  approach.  This  approach  is  based  on  demonstrated 
institutional  performance. 

ELIMINATING  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE 

Ms.  Lowey.  What  is  the  Department  doing  to  maintain  its  commitment  to  fighting 
fraud  and  abuse? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  The  Department  has  worked  hard  to  ensure  that  the  institutions 
participating  in  the  Title  IV,  student  financial  aid  programs  are  complying  with 
administrative  and  fiscal  requirements.  Further,  we  remain  committed  to  enhancing  the 
effectiveness  of  our  oversight  responsibilities  and  ensuring  accountability  for 
accountability  for  Federal  fimds.  With  the  help  of  the  Congress  and  the  1992 
Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Department  has  a  niunber  of  new  tools 
with  which  to  prevent  institutions  from  operating  contrary  to  the  programs  objectives. 

For  example,  the  1992  Amendments  significantly  strengthened  the  requirements  that 
accrediting  agencies  must  meet  in  order  to  be  recognized  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Amendments  specified  12  areas  in  which  agencies  must  develop  standards  and  operating 
procedures  with  respect  to  reviews  of  institutions  by  accrediting  agencies.  The  agencies 
must  have  standards  for  educational  outcomes,  including,  as  appropriate,  completion  and 
job  placement  rates,  and  performance  on  licensing  examinations.  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  Department  has  engaged  the  agencies  and  stressed  the  importance  of  their  role  with 
regard  to  ensuring  educational  quality.  The  agencies  have  responded  by  working  to 
develop  meaningful  standards  to  assess  educational  programs. 

The  1992  Amendments  also  provided  the  Department  with  the  authority  to  place  all 
new  institutions  on  provisional  certification  to  ensure  that  institutions  are  capable  of 
effectively  administering  the  Title  IV  programs.  All  institutions  placed  on  provisional 
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certification  are  subject  to  a  system  of  expedited  administrative  review,  which  enables  the 
Department  to  remove  schools  from  participation  quickly,  should  problems  arise. 

Institutions  fully  certified  to  participate  in  Title  IV  programs  must  also  follow  certain 
procedures  to  continue  their  participation.  As  required  by  the  1992  Amendments,  all 
institutions  must  be  recertified  every  four  years  to  ensure  that  they  continue  to  meet  the 
standards  of  financial  responsibility  and  administrative  capability.  The  Department  may, 
at  this  time,  place  an  institution  on  provisional  certification  if  the  institution  is 
experiencing  problems  that  are  significant  enough  to  warrant  fiarther  monitoring. 

In  addition,  through  the  use  of  management  controls,  improved  database  systems,  and 
intensive  reviews  of  at-risk  institutions,  we  have  spent  considerable  time  and  effort  to 
substantially  improve  monitoring  and  oversight.  The  1992  Amendments  authorized  the 
annual  and  timely  submission  of  financial  and  compliance  audits  by  all  institutions, 
which  enable  us  to  review  high-risk  institutions'  performance  before  serious  problems 
arise.  Previously,  institutions  submitted  financial  audits  only  after  the  Department 
detected  a  problem  with  their  ability  to  meet  financial  requirements.  Compliance  audits 
used  to  be  required  every  two  years. 

The  Department  also  conducts  program  reviews  to  review  an  institution's  participation 
in  the  student  fmancial  assistance  programs  and  initiate  corrective  action  to  ensure  that 
the  school  is  using  proper  procedures  to  award,  disburse,  and  account  for  Federal  fimds. 
If  a  program  review  or  other  process  check  reveals  noncompliance  with  specific  program 
participation  requirements,  or  potential  for  significant  dollar  impact  that  is  adverse  to  the 
government  or  harmfiil  to  students,  the  Department  may  place  the  institution  on  the 
reimbursement  system,  begin  an  enforcement  action,  including  termination,  or,  if  fraud  is 
suspected,  refer  the  case  to  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for  investigation. 

The  Department  performed  nearly  900  program  reviews  in  1995,  a  50  percent  increase 
from  1994.  We  have  hired  additional  program  reviewers  and  significantly  increased  the 
formal  training  we  provide  to  them  through  our  new  Training  Academy.  The  Department 
has  also  implemented  other  measures  to  better  target  high-risk  institutions  for  program 
reviews,  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  finalize  a  review,  and  assess  only  meaningful 
liabilities. 

The  Department  also  monitors  student  aid  applications  to  prevent  ineligible  students, 
and  students  who  provide  false  information,  from  receiving  Federal  fimds.  A  number  of 
database  matches  are  performed  for  each  student  aid  application,  and  many  have  recently 
been  enhanced  or  introduced  to  strengthen  our  oversight  in  this  area. 

When  audit  reviews,  program  reviews,  or  other  monitoring  devices  indicate  that  an 
institution  is  failing  to  comply  with  requirements  of  Title  IV  programs,  or  that  a  school  is 
otherwise  determined  to  be  at-risk,  the  Department  can  limit,  suspend,  or  terminate  an 
institution's  participation  agreement.  In  1994,  191  termination  actions  were  imposed  by 
the  Department,  the  most  ever  for  a  single  year,  and  more  than  300  institutions  have  been 
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removed  from  participation  in  all  Title  IV  programs  since  this  Administration  came  into 
office  in  January,  1993.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  number  removed  from  eUgibility  in 
the  previous  seven  years. 

STATE  STUDENT  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

Ms.  Lowey.  A  survey  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant 
Programs  found  that  70,000  postsecondary  grants  and  work-study  awards  would  be  lost  if 
ftmding  for  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  program  is  eliminated.  The  survey 
also  found  that  most  states  would  be  willing  to  increase  their  student  aid  funding  if  the 
SSIG  program  was  expanded.  In  light  of  these  findings,  how  do  you  justify  termination 
of  the  SSIG  program? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  I  find  the  first  conclusion  of  this  survey  suspect,  since  that  would 
mean  that  more  than  70  percent  of  the  grants  generated  by  the  program  would  be  lost. 
Looking  at  the  size  of  the  overall  overmatching  of  funds  in  relation  to  the  Federal  SSIG 
appropriation,  that  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Conference  Report  on  our  1996  appropriation  accepted  the 
Administration's  two-year  phase-out  policy  on  SSIG  funding  by  funding  the  program  at 
one-half  of  the  1995  level  and  stating  the  intention  of  this  Congress  not  to  fund  the  SSIG 
program  in  1997.  I  agree  with  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  Conference  Report  that 
States  have  had  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  develop  independent  and  self-sufficient 
State  grant  programs,  and  that  the  termination  of  Federal  funding  for  SSIG  should  not 
result  in  the  termination  or  substantial  downsizing  of  State  grant  programs. 

The  SSIG  program's  long  track  record  ~  over  20  years  ~  shows  that  the  program  has 
been  both  a  success  in  many  regards  but  a  failure  in  others. 

It  has  been  a  success  in  that  it  has  achieved  its  primary  objective  ~  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  States  to  develop  need-based  grant  programs.  Before  the  program  started, 
only  28  States  had  need-based  grant  program.  Today,  we  have  one  in  every  one  of  the 
50  States,  as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  outlying  areas  have 
need-based  programs.  It  has  been  successful  in  getting  States  to  make  a  financial 
commitment  to  student  grants.  In  1994,  46  States  overmatched  their  Federal  allotments, 
42  States  awarded  need-based  aid  in  programs  other  SSIG,  and  33  States  award  non-need 
based  aid  in  addition  to  SSIG.    It's  not  often  here  in  Washington  that  we  get  a  chance  to 
declare  that  we  in  fact  have  solved  a  problem  and  we  can  move  on  to  other  things.  It's 
now  time  to  do  that  with  SSIG. 

'     However,  I'm  afi^d  that  the  SSIG  program  has  never  fulfilled  the  expectations  and 
claims  of  its  proponents  in  several  areas,  £md  we  should  not  kid  ourselves  that  it  ever  will. 
For  instance,  it  never  became  a  model  for  strong  Federal-State  partnership  in  higher 
education  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  has  resulted  in  a  patchwork  of  widely  varying 
State  programs  with  little  coordination  among  participants,  and  a  weak  Federal  role. 
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Wide  variations  in  State  SSIG  programs  would  produce  uneven  distributions  of  grants  to 
needy  students  nationwide  in  a  program  that  is  already  less  need-targeted  than  the  Pell 
Grants. 

Moreover,  it  has  never  been  as  an  effective  way  for  maintaining  and  securing  state 
support  for  need-based  grants.  Federal  SSIG  allocations  have  a  limited  impact  on  the 
decision  of  State  legislatures  to  appropriate  funds,  and  NASSGP's  own  data,  from  a  study 
a  year  ago,  show  that  when  SSIG  funding  has  decreased  or  remained  level-funded,  the 
States  increased  funding  58  percent  of  the  time,  decreased  funding  24  percent  of  the  time, 
and  level-funded  17  percent  of  the  time.  In  the  25  States  that  awarded  at  least  $10  million 
dollars  in  1992-93  ~  which  accoimt  for  about  80  percent  of  the  funds  in  the  SSIG 
program  ~  Federal  appropriations  historically  have  had  no  effect  on  State  expenditures. 
States  were  as  likely  to  increase  their  expenditures,  whether  or  not  Federal  appropriations 
changed.    So,  while  this  survey  of  the  opinions  of  a  few  dozen  SSIG  administrators  may 
indicate  a  willingness  to  increase  their  student  aid  funding  if  the  SSIG  program  was 
expanded,  the  demonstrated  actions  of  their  State  legislatures  over  the  last  20  years  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  better  indicator  what  is  really  likely  to  happen. 


Wednesday,  April  17,  1996. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

WITNESSES 

SHARON  P.  ROBINSON,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

SALLY  H.  CHRISTENSEN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  BUDG- 
ET, OFFICE  OF  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY 

CAROL  A.  CICHOWSKI,  DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION,  REHABILI- 
TATION, AND  RESEARCH  ANALYSIS,  BUDGET  SERVICE,  OFFICE  OF 
THE  UNDER  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Porter.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  continue  our  hearing  this  afternoon  of  the  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement,  Sharon  Robinson.  Sharon,  we 
welcome  you  again  before  our  committee.  Thank  you  for  coming  to 
testify.  Doctor  Robinson  is  joined  by  Carol  Cichowski  £ind  Sally 
Christensen.  Thank  you  both  once  again.  Sharon,  why  don't  you 
proceed  in  any  way  you'd  like. 

OVERVIEW  OF  OERI  PROGRESS 

Ms.  Robinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  privileged  to 
present  the  administration's  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  &  Improvement  for  1997.  In  my  brief  oral  pres- 
entation, I  would  like  to  provide  a  summary  overview  of  our  re- 
quest in  the  context  of  an  update,  a  work  in  progress  to  create  an 
agency  that  is  a  high  performance  service-oriented  agency. 

Last  year,  we  began  what  I  hope  will  be  a  proud  tradition  of 
funding  various  products  that  we  have  been  able  to  design,  prod- 
ucts that  are  carefully  crafted  to  meet  the  needs  of  specifically 
identified  users  of  educational  research,  information,  and  various 
data  products.  I'll  leave  with  you  a  sample  of  data  disks  that  rep- 
resent a  new  hot  item  in  our  product  line.  These  represent  various 
collections  from  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  and  var- 
ious products  such  as  curriculum  materials  and  instructional  mate- 
rials that  have  been  developed  by  some  of  our  funded  projects. 
Also,  I  will  leave  with  you  a  collection  of  publications  that  rep- 
resent carefully  crafted  summaries  of  certain  of  our  data  collec- 
tions. One  series  will  be  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  data  which  help  people  understand  the  various 
implications  of  some  of  these  data  focused  on  themes  of  particular 
interest,  such  as  the  performance  of  Hispanic  students  and  African- 
American  students,  how  we're  doing  10  years  after  "A  Nation  at 
Risk"  and  the  progress  of  women  in  their  educational  attainment. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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OERI  PRODUCTS 

The  following  products,  produced  through  OERI-funded  projects,  were  provided  to 
each  subcommittee  member: 

o  Successful  School  Restructuring  ~  A  Report  to  the  Public  and  Educators  by  the  Center 
on  Organization  and  Restructuring  of  Schools.  Fred  M.  Newmann  and  Gary  G. 
Wehlage.  1995. 

o    CD-ROM  data  disks  released  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics: 

Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System,  1992.    August,  1995. 
NCES  95-818. 

Schools  and  Staffing  Survey:  1993-94  ~  Electronic  Codebook  and  Public 
Use  Data.  November,  1995.  NCES  95-126 

Common  Core  of  Data  (CCD)  School  Years  1987-88  through  1992-93. 
February,  1995.  NCES  95-734. 

National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study:  1992-93.    November,  1995. 
NCES  95-365. 

o    Findings  from  the  Condition  of  Education  (booklets): 

No.  1:   High  School  Students  Ten  Years  After  "A  Nation  At  Risk".  May, 
1995.  NCES  95-764. 

No.  2:  The  Educational  Progress  of  Black  Students.  May,  1995.  NCES  95- 
765. 

No.  3:  America's  Teachers  Ten  Years  After  "A  Nation  At  Risk".  May,  1 995. 
NCES  95-766. 

No.  4:  The  Educational  Progress  of  Hispanic  Students.  September,  1995. 
NCES  95-767. 

No.  5:  The  Educational  Progress  of  Women.  December,  1995.  NCES  95- 
768. 
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Ms.  Robinson,  All  of  these  print  products  are  important  and 
they  respond  to  expressed  needs,  but  I  guess  we're  most  proud  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  bringing  new  users  to  Department  of  Edu- 
cation programs  and  services  through  our  award-winning  World 
Wide  Web  site  on  the  Internet.  We're  providing  easy  access  to  nu- 
merous sources  of  information  and  to  people  who  are  engaged  in 
important  efforts  to  bring  about  educational  improvement.  These 
people,  as  they  interact — parents,  teachers,  policymakers,  and  oth- 
ers— are  actually  making  meaning  out  of  all  of  this  work  and  creat- 
ing the  reality  of  informed  educational  change. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  beginning  a  broad  discussion 
of  the  educational  research  priorities,  as  required  by  law.  These 
priorities  would  govern  the  expenditure  of  educational  research 
funds  to  ensure  that  we're  focusing  on  issues  of  compelling  interest 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  that  we're  using  rigorous  meth- 
ods to  further  assure  that  this  agenda  is  not  susceptible  tp  or  con- 
taminated by  unworthy  political  interests.  We  are  well  underway 
to  realize  the  requirement  to  establish  standards  for  the  conduct  of 
our  work,  standards  that  respond  to  requirements  of  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act.  We  are  active  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Research  Roundtable,  attempting  to  understand  how  to  articu- 
late performance  measures  that  will  help  us  understand  the  impact 
of  what  we're  doing.  We  are  moving  along  to  replace  a  good  number 
of  our  regulations  with  a  set  of  standards  that  will  govern  the  se- 
lection of  research  funded  under  various  discretionary  authorities, 
and  we  are  moving  right  along  to  establish  standards  for  the  iden- 
tification of  exemplary  and  promising  practices. 

All  that  to  say  that  we  are  well  prepared,  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  be  responsive  to  what  is  becoming  a  more  intense,  a  more 
informed  demand  for  information  and  data  to  support  educational 
change. 

CLOSING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  THEORY  AND  REALITY 

One  focus  area  that  I  think  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
subcommittee  is  our  work  to  help  close  the  gap  between  theory 
learned  in  teacher  education  programs  and  the  reality  of  real  life 
classroom  practice.  There  is  a  well-acknowledged  gap  in  that  area. 
There  is  also  the  widely  acknowledged  sense  of  teacher  isolation 
that  is  due  to  the  culture  of  most  schools.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  though  this  is  an  acknowledged  problem,  it  is  a  persistent  one 
and  we  have  not  found  a  whole  lot  of  satisfactory  strategies  to  ad- 
dress it. 

Upon  visiting  with  our  regional  lab  on  the  West  Coast,  WestEd 
in  San  Francisco,  we  had  a  chance  to  meet  some  of  the  teachers 
who  are  participating  in  their  case  development  project.  This  is  a 
professional  development  project  designed  around  teachers  writing 
cases  to  capture  their  learning  about  instructional  improvement 
and  reflecting  on  their  own  experimentation  within  their  class- 
rooms. The  case  development  project  focused  on  mathematics  for  el- 
ementary and  middle  school  teachers.  It  is  also  a  widely  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  many  elementary  and  middle  school  teachers  feel 
rather  lacking  in  confidence  when  it  comes  to  their  ability  to  teach 
mathematics.  So  we  have  reason  to  be  concerned  that  perhaps 
math  is  not  being  taught  as  well  as  it  might  simply  because  the 
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teachers  don't  know  what  they  know  and  they  don't  know  how  to 
make  the  subject  accessible  to  their  students. 

One  young  teacher,  Alma  Ramirez,  told  me  that  when  she  first 
started  working  with  her  group  discussing  these  cases,  she  felt  very 
intimidated  by  both  the  fact  that  she  was  not  competent  in  math 
and  by  the  fact  that  she  was  not  able  to  help  expose  her  students 
to  mathematics  in  the  way  that  she  knew  that  she  should.  Through 
participation  in  this  project,  in  just  one  year  she  grew  in  confidence 
in  both  her  understanding  of  mathematics  and  how  to  help  stu- 
dents gain  more  capacity  in  areas  such  as  fractions,  decimals,  ra- 
tios, and  percentages — concepts  that  are  quite  challenging  for  ele- 
mentary and  middle  schools  teachers.  Now  she  is  a  facilitator  of 
discussion  groups  for  other  teachers  who  are  involved  in  this  case 
development  process. 

This  is  an  example  of  research  and  development  in  action  to  sup- 
port improved  teaching  practice.  The  case  method  is  a  method  of 
instruction  that  is  established  in  other  professions  but  is  really 
very  new  to  teacher  development  and  teacher  learning.  We  are 
watching  this  process  very  closely  so  that  we  can  understand  how 
to  encourage  the  adaptation  of  it  in  other  forums. 

STUDENTS  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

Another  area  of  great  concern  for  all  of  us  is  the  learning  of  stu- 
dents in  urban  centers.  One  publication  that  I  would  call  to  your 
attention  expressly  is  "Successful  School  Restructuring,"  which  was 
a  report  offered  by  one  of  our  sponsored  research  centers.  This  cen- 
ter, the  Center  on  Restructuring,  is  offering  a  really  bold  assertion. 
They're  saying  that  we  have  discovered  the  principles  of  school  re- 
structuring that  will  promise  improved  student  achievement.  Those 
principles,  which  are  focused  on  student  learning,  having  authentic 
pedagogy  and  appropriate  assessment  as  a  package,  having  a 
school  organization  that  has  the  capacity  to  implement  and  use 
new  knowledge,  and  having  the  school  centered  in  a  culture  which 
is  reinforcing  of  the  mission  of  the  school.  All  these  lead  to  restruc- 
turing that  will  more  likely  improve  student  learning. 

This  is  of  interest,  and  I  call  it  to  your  attention,  because  some- 
times we  get  impatient  with  the  equivocation  of  researchers.  I  find 
these  rather  unequivocal  assertions  to  be  refreshing.  But  then  I 
find  that  improvement  in  urban  education  is  being  noted  in  other 
ways  as  well.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  article  of  April  3, 
1996,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  talks  about  the  Patterson  High 
School.  This  article  chronicles,  if  you  will,  how  this  high  school  is 
changing  in  ways  that  are  very,  very  compatible  with  these  prin- 
ciples identified  in  our  research  center.  There  was  also  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  which  featured  an  Alexandria  elemen- 
tary school  serving  poor  children.  Again,  the  method  of  reform 
seems  to  reflect  these  principles  that  we  have  authenticated 
through  research  methods.  Recent  developments  in  our  effort  to  un- 
derstand the  concept  of  social  capital  and  how  it  is  generated  seem 
to  encourage  strategies  involving  student  mentoring  and  commu- 
nity organizing  as  ways  to  encourage  student  achievement. 

All  of  that  is  to  say  that  I  believe  our  research  portfolio  is  pro- 
ducing results  that  will  inform  and  influence  change,  change  that 
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is  more  efficient  and  that  will  help  us  realize  our  school  improve- 
ment goals  a  lot  sooner. 

EDUCATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Another  area  of  great  progress  is  the  area  of  technology.  The 
1997  budget  request  includes  a  very  ambitious  increase  in  our 
spending  on  education  technology.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bold  assertion.  I 
know  that  this  request  will  probably  provoke  appropriate  debate 
concerning  the  Federal  role  in  education  and  the  Federal  role  as  it 
relates  to  providing  access  to  technological  resources.  As  respon- 
sible public  servants,  I  look  forward  to  that  debate.  But  this  pro- 
posal is  not  offered  simply  to  be  provocative.  It  is  offered  because 
I  think  we're  ready  to  take  on  this  challenge. 

We  have  generated  a  readiness  and  capacity  among  teachers, 
schools,  communities,  and  the  private  sector  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  modern  telecommunications  technology  to  the  schools  so  that 
they  are  a  viable  part  of  a  modem  society  and  a  modern  commu- 
nity. We're  suggesting  that  the  technology  work  should  consist  of 
three  parts.  The  Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund  would  be  a 
grant  program  to  States,  providing  grants  proportionate  to  their 
shares  under  Part  A  of  Title  1  of  ESEA.  These  grants  would  fund 
projects  in  local  districts  that  address  four  objectives:  access  to 
modem  computers  for  students  and  teachers;  support  for  teacher 
learning;  support  for  quality  software  development;  and  connecting 
the  school  to  the  Internet.  These  projects  would  be  required  to  re- 
flect a  very  deliberate  and  disciplined  plan,  they  would  have  to  re- 
flect carefully  crafted  benchmarks  to  measure  progress  in  meeting 
the  objectives  of  the  plan,  and  they  would  have  to  commit  the  com- 
munity and  the  State  to  reporting  publicly  on  their  progress.  We 
are  requesting  $250  million  as  an  installment  on  what  would  be  a 
five-year  investment  of  $2  billion  to  help  address  this  issue. 

Further,  to  keep  us  aware  of  innovation  and  to  push  the  edge  of 
the  envelope,  we  are  requesting  increased  funding  of  local  innova- 
tion projects,  which  would  be  a  competitive  grant  effort  supporting 
consortia  at  the  local  level  involving  the  private  sector,  schools,  and 
other  citizens  to  increase  the  access  of  children  who  live  in  poverty 
and  in  distressed  communities  to  the  benefits  of  modern  tele- 
communications. 

The  third  component  of  the  technology  request  involves  national 
activities  consisting  of  continuation  funding  of  our  regional  tech- 
nology consortia  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  support  in 
planning  the  integration  and  application  of  technology  to  schools 
and  school  districts,  and  to  support  funding  of  the  necessary  eval- 
uation studies  and  professional  development  activities. 

OTHER  INCREASES  REQUESTED 

The  technology  amount  represents  the  largest  request  for  in- 
crease. Other  requests  for  increase  include  the  Javits  program,  to 
help  us  expand  efforts  to  offer  improved  services  to  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students,  and  a  very  modest  increase  in  our  Research  line. 
We're  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  Statistics  line  because  it  is  now 
really  strained  dangerously  in  its  efforts  to  keep  up  with  both  de- 
mand and  increasing  costs.  The  Statistics  program  is  more  focused 
and  I  think  more  competent  than  ever  but  we  are  very  vulnerable 
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to  losing  some  of  that  capacity  due  to  a  small  decrease  in  funding 
last  year  and  level  funding  for  the  three  years  prior  to  that. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  more  specific  questions  regarding  the 
details  of  this  request.  I've  tried  to  hit  the  highlights  and  share  a 
context  that  would  establish  our  reason  for  optimism  and  our  sense 
of  a  very,  very  promising  and  interesting  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Sharon  P.  Robinson 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 


Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget  Request  for  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  President's  proposed  1997  budget  request 
for  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement.    My  statement  covers  both  OERI 
accounts;    the  Education  Research,  Statistics  and  Improvement  account  and  the  Libraries 
account. 

The  United  States,  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels,  invests  more  than  $500  billion  a 
year  on  public  and  private  schooling.  Members  of  the  public,  and  especially  parents,  need 
assurance  that  this  investment  is  spent  productively,  that  all  educators  have  access  to  the  best 
knowledge  about  teaching  and  learning,  and  that  all  students  are  skillfully  taught.  Our  work 
involves  collaborative  efforts  across  the  disciplines  and  involves  collaborative  efforts  by 
researchers,  teachers,  other  educators,  parents,  students,  and  the  business  community,  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  goal  of  ensuring  high  achievement  for  all  students. 

OERI's  mission  is  to  provide  cutting  edge  information  to  ensure  that  all  children  learn  to 
high  standards.  Our  request  will  support  research  designed  to  help  teachers  and  parents  improve 
student  achievement,  collect  statistics  to  monitor  educational  progress,  and  ensure  information 
reaches  those  who  need  it. 

Within  a  few  years,  American  schools  will  enroll  more  students  than  ever,  surpassing  by 
several  million  the  peak  "baby  boom"  years  of  the  late  1960s.  Most  of  the  increase  will  be 
among  those  populations  that  have  been  least  successful  in  school:  the  poor,  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities,  and  language  minorities.  Moreover,  today's  students  need  to  learn  more  than  past 
generations  to  be  productive  members  of  the  workforce,  responsible  citizens,  and  successful 
parents.  The  least  educated  in  our  society  are  falling  further  behind.  The  gaps  we  have  worked 
so  hard  to  close  are  becoming  wider.  Intensifying  this  division  is  the  explosion  of  new 
technologies.  Those  who  have  them  and  can  use  them  have  tremendous  educational  and  career 
advantages  over  those  who  do  not  and  can  not. 

Recognizing  these  problems,  the  President  has  launched  a  national  mission  to  make  all 
children  technologically  literate  by  the  dawn  of  the  21st  centiiry,  equipped  with  the  technology, 
communication,  math,  science,  and  critical  thinking  skills  essential  to  success  in  the  Information. 
Age.  Our  request  adds  a  major  new  facet  to  our  technology  activities  cedled  the  Technology 
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Literacy  Challenge  Fund,  which  would  provide  funding,  via  States,  to  schools  and  districts  for 
technology  resources,  including  training  for  teachers. 

RESEARCH 

Educational  research  is  helping  us  meet  today's  educational  challenges  by  providing  a 
reliable  base  of  information  on  which  to  move  forward.  Research  expands  understanding  of 
fundamental  aspects  of  human  development,  learning,  teaching,  schools,  and  their  environmental 
contexts.  And  it  leads  to  real  solutions  to  real-world  problems  such  as:  how  to  ensure  that 
students  at  risk  learn  to  high  standards;  how  teachers  can  provide  a  high  quality  education  imder 
increasingly  demanding  circumstances;  and  how  families  from  high-risk  environments  can  help 
their  children  get  a  better  start  in  life. 

Our  1997  request  includes  $108  million  for  our  Research  activity,  which  represents 
approximately  level  funding  with  the  tentative  conference  agreement  for  1996.    Of  that  total, 
$43  million  would  support  the  work  of  the  National  Research  Institutes  including 
$29.2  million  for  the  support  of  research,  development,  and  dissemination  through  the 
continuation  of  ten  national  research  and  development  centers.    Most  of  the  remaining 
Institute  fiinding,  $8.6  million,  would  support  a  redesigned  field-initiated  research  program, 
which  will  permit  practitioners  and  researchers  to  identify  the  most  promising  research  topics 
and  opportunities. 

To  guide  our  work,  we  are  developing  a  research  priorities  plan  that  will  take  stock  of 
the  key  accomplishments  of  education  research  and  suggest  areas  for  future  investment  that 
would  yield  the  greatest  benefit.    In  developing  this  plan,  we  are  collaborating  with 
researchers,  educators,  other  agencies  and  offices,  and  community  members.    We  work  closely 
with  other  Department  of  Education  components  such  as  the  Office  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs,  and 
the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.   We  also  coordinate  our  work 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Census  Bureau,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  name  a  few. 

Another  $64  million  of  the  Research  funds  would  be  used  to  help  support  a  national 
education  dissemination  system  of  which  $51  million  would  fiind  the  regional  educational 
laboratories  and  $9  million  would  fund  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC). 
The  regional  laboratories  are  designed  to  help  educators  and  policymakers  implement  effective 
school  improvements  and  solve  State  and  local  problems.   The  ERIC  program,  through  its 
network  of  16  subject-specific  clearinghouses  and  supporting  services,  is  an  important,  award- 
winning  component  of  the  national  education  dissemination  system.   Three  million  dollars  of 
the  dissemination  system  funds  would  support  INet,  the  Internet  node  for  OERI,  as  well  as 
publications  and  other  dissemination  activities.   The  remaining  $1  million  would  go  to  the 
National  Library  of  Education  for  operational  support  so  that  it  can  serve  as  a  central  source 
of  information  within  the  Federal  government  on  education  issues. 

Support  for  the  National  Research  Policy  and  Priorities  Board  would  remain  level  at 
$1  million,  the  amount  mandated  in  authorizing  legislation. 
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STATISTICS  AND  ASSESSMENT 

The  production  of  statistical  information  is  an  integral  and  crucial  part  of  OERI's 
mission  to  provide  the  American  public  and  policymakers  with  reliable  data  on  the  condition 
of  education  in  this  country.   The  Nation  relies  on  our  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  for  this  information  gathered  from  large-scale  national  surveys  and  assessments. 

The  1997  request  includes  $50  million,  an  increase  of  $3.8  million  or  8  percent  over 
the  tentative  conference  agreement  for  1996  (and  an  increase  of  $1.8  million  or  3.8  percent 
over  the    1995  level),  for  the  data  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  activities  of  the  NCES. 
The  statistics  program  has  evolved  over  the  past  decade  in  response  to  legislation  and  in 
collaboration  with  other  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  policymakers,  researchers,  and 
practitioners.   NCES  is  striving  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  reliable  statistical  data 
through  efficiencies  gained  from  the  use  of  new  technologies  in  collecting  and  reporting  those 
data.   The  program  was  level  frmded  for  the  past  few  years  and  will  suffer  a  $2  million 
reduction  in  1996  under  the  tentative  conference  agreement.    Real  dollar  costs  of  contractors 
are  increasing,  so  the  increase  requested,  although  small,  is  essential  to  maintain  the  content 
and  quality  of  the  current  program. 

In  addition,  we  are  requesting  $32.8  million,  level  frmding,  for  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  and  the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board. 
NAEP  provides  the  only  nationally  representative  indicator  of  what  our  children  know  and 
can  do. 

TECHNOLOGY 

The  President  is  challenging  the  private  sector,  schools,  teachers,  parents,  students, 
community  groups,  and  government  at  all  levels  to  meet  his  goal  to  make  all  children 
technologically  literate  by  the  dawn  of  the  21st  century.   In  addition  to  continuing  support  for 
national  challenge  grants  under  the  Local  Innovation  Challenge  Fund  and  other  national 
activities,  including  technical  assistance,  we  would  support  a  new  Technology  Literacy 
Challenge  Fund  for  which  States  would  be  provided  resources  to  enable  all  districts  and 
schools  to  more  frilly  integrate  technology  into  the  classroom.  For  the  new  program,  we  are 
requesting  $250  million.   For  grants  under  the  Local  Innovation  Challenge  Fund  and  for 
national  activities,  we  are  requesting  $60  million  and  $15  million,  respectively,  increases  of 
$22  million  and  $5  milhon  respectively  over  the  tentative  conference  agreement  for  1996. 

We  are  requesting  $25  million  for  the  Star  Schools  program,  an  increase  of  $2  million 
over  the  tentative  conference  agreement  for  1996,  to  continue  support  for  ongoing  projects  as 
well  as  for  several  new  demonstrations  using  distance  learning  solutions  to  improve  teaching 
and  learning.    We  are  also  requesting  $7  million  for  the  Ready  to  Learn  Television  program. 

IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  1 997  budget  includes  $40  million  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education, 
an  increase  of  $2.4  million  over  the  tentative  conference  agreement  for  1996.  This  program  is 
designed  to  ensure  that  projects  contribute  directly  to  discovering  what  works—and  what 
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doesn't  work-in  education.   The  funding  will  permit  continuation  of  ongoing  projects  and  the 
expansion  of  two  initiatives  underway  since  1995,  one  that  provides  financial  support  to  States 
and  districts  for  developing  student  assessments  and  another  that  provides  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  in  partnership  with  districts  to  design  and  implement  character  education 
programs. 

We  are  also  requesting  $10  million  for  Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Education,  thus 
restoring  the  program  to  its  pre- 1995  funding  levels  but  with  an  added  focus-that  the 
knowledge  gained  through  this  program  can  and  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  rich  and 
challenging  curricula  for  all  students. 

We  are  requesting  $  1 5  million,  $3  million  less  than  the  tentative  conference  agreement 
for  1996,  for  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  National  Activities,  which  support  teacher 
preparation  required  to  help  all  students  master  demanding  subject  matter  in  the  core  academic 
disciplines.   These  funds  will  permit  the  continuation  of  activities  begun  in  prior  years- 
including  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Materials  and 
the  research  and  development  activities  of  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards.   Also,  we  would  make  awards  to  an  additional  five  States  to  assist  in  teacher 
preparation  and  licensing  reform  efforts,  and  we  would  begin  work  to  assist  States  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  performance  assessments  or  similar  approaches  to  improving  teacher 
preparation  and  ongoing  professional  development. 

The  ten  Eisenhower  Regional  Math  and  Science  Education  Consortia  would  be 
continued  at  level  funding,  $15  million,  as  would  the  $4  million  Civics  Education  program. 
The  International  Education  Exchange  program  would  be  supported  at  $3  million. 

LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

We  are  proposing  $110  million  for  Library  programs.   Under  pending  legislation,  these 
funds  would  support  a  program  of  State  formula  grants  to  help  libraries  provide  greater  access 
and  special  services  for  those  who  have  difficulty  using  libraries  and  expand  access  to 
information  through  the  use  of  technology.    Federal  support  of  libraries  throughout  the  years 
has  resulted  in  almost  universal  access,  and  States  have  increased  their  share  of  library  support 
causing  the  Federal  contribution  to  shrink  to  a  small  percentage  of  overall  support.    The 
pending  legislation  would  narrow  the  focus  of  future  Federal  investments  in  libraries. 

CONCLUSION 

This  brief  overview  is  meant  to  give  substance  to  our  position  that  continued  investment 
in  research  and  development  is  essential  to  the  future  of  the  Nation.  Teachers,  parents,  students, 
businesses,  and  communities  are  facing  severe  problems  each  and  every  day,  problems  that  will 
only  get  worse  unless  we  work  together  today.  Our  research  £ind  development  efforts  are  helping 
real  people  solve  real  problems,  and  future  investments  will  help  us  build  on  what  we've  learned 
and  reach  new  and  larger  audiences. 

The  challenges  are  great,  but  I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  teachers,  researchers,  students,  parents,  and  community  members  who  are 
conrniitted  to  working  together  to  ensure  a  better  future.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
with  members  of  this  Committee  to  ensure  that  OERI  continues  to  provide  them  with  the 
supports  they  need  to  continue  their  work. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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HOW  TO  FUND  PROPOSED  INCREASES 

Mr.  Porter.  Doctor  Robinson,  thank  you  for  your  good  testi- 
mony. I  am  going  to  start  by  talking  about  some  macro  concerns 
that  I  have.  I  just  happened  to  be  talking  with  the  Chairman  of 
our  Budget  Committee  John  Kasich  at  lunch  today.  He  said  that 
they  had  just  completed  an  analysis  through  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  of  the  administration's  overall  budget.  He  said  that 
the  budget  looks  okay  for  a  while,  but  when  you  get  to  the  out- 
years,  the  last  couple  of  years,  we  were  talking  about  seven  years, 
the  outyear  projections  of  the  budget  require  cuts  in  the  area  of 
about  $100  billion  in  discretionary  spending  in  one  year.  I  realize 
that  the  administration  is  proposing  a  lot  of  new  initiatives — this 
morning  we  heard  about  a  new  program  for  gifted  children  in  High- 
er Education,  you're  putting  into  your  budget  a  very  large  new 
technology  initiative.  These  are  good  things.  I  certainly  think  con- 
sidered free-standing  they're  very,  very  important.  But  I  am  sure 
the  administration  knows  we're  going  to  be  forced,  if  we're  going 
to  fund  these  new  programs,  to  make  cuts  in  other  programs.  And 
so  I  guess  I'd  like  to  know,  since  it  is  probably  going  to  be  impos- 
sible to  provide  $250  million  for  this  initiative,  if  you'd  like  to  tell 
me  what  I  ought  to  cut  under  your  jurisdiction  in  order  to  include 
this. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Well,  I  wish  I  were  able  to  point  precisely  to  $250 
million  that  I  could  say  is  really  vulnerable.  There  is  no  one  line 
that  has  $250  million  in  and  of  itself.  We  are  suggesting  that 
through  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  we  would  leverage  so  much 
activity  at  the  State  and  local  level  that  it  is  well  worth  the  effort 
to  try  to  fit  it  into  the  overall  scheme  of  things. 

I  believe  that  we're  probably  at  a  point  that  many  local  and  State 
communities  will  find  themselves,  where  we  have  to  discover  how 
we  will  phase  out  of  doing  some  things  that  we've  done  on  behalf 
of  embracing  new  technology  or  new  knowledge  that  will  help  us 
go  into  the  future  with  more  capacity.  The  Administration,  all  of 
us,  are  aware  that  we  have  a  commitment  to  balance  the  budget 
in  seven  years.  The  Administration  has  presented  a  budget  which 
will  accomplish  that  end.  I'm  not  aware  of  the  congressional  analy- 
sis that  suggests  that  we  have  fallen  short,  so  I  would  have  to  be 
better  informed  on  that. 

Mr.  Porter.  If  you  weren't  such  a  nice  person,  I'd  bang  on  the 
table  a  little  bit  here  and  raise  the  roof.  We  really  need  the  admin- 
istration to  help  us  with  this.  After  all,  while  we  sit  here  and  re- 
view the  programs,  and  our  staff  is  very  knowledgeable,  you're  the 
people  who  have  to  deal  with  them.  And  if  you  simply  send  up 
something  saying  increase  our  funding  here  and  here  and  here  and 
we're  not  going  to  tell  you  where  we  should  make  cuts,  then  we 
have  to  look  at  your  document  and  say  this  is  a  highly  political  doc- 
ument and  it  may  play  out  well  there,  but  it  leaves  us  with  all  the 
responsibilities  and  no  help  to  choose  the  priorities.  I  am  afraid 
that's  what  the  President's  budget  does,  unfortunately.  We  spent 
all  of  last  year  trying  to  get  the  administration  engaged  in  deter- 
mining where  we  can  make  cuts  in  order  to  fund  new  initiatives 
that  are  very  important  or  existing  initiatives  that  are  very  impor- 
tant with  zero  success  really. 
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Ms.  Robinson.  It's  my  understanding  that  our  budget  documents 
point  out  the  program  ehminations  that  we  would  suggest  that 
would  help  to  recover  some  funds. 

Mr.  Porter.  You  do  have  some  in  there.  But  overall,  again,  the 
budget  is  not  real  because  it  suggests  cuts  that  will  not  and  cannot 
be  made  politically  in  the  end  and  it  is  in  the  far  out  years  when 
the  cuts  come.  In  other  words,  it  is  putting  off  responsibility  when 
what  we  need  to  do  is  engage  and  together  work  out  priorities  for 
the  country.  But,  again,  this  is  not  a  direct  concern  of  yours.  And 
I  agree  with  you  that  the  technology  initiative  is  very  important. 

Let  me  ask  one  question  along  those  lines  and  then  I'll  call  on 
Mr.  Riggs  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  I've  got  to  go  pretty  soon. 

OTHER  SPENDING  FOR  EDUCATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Porter.  I'll  call  Mr.  Hoyer  first  if  he  has  to  go  and  then  we 
will  continue  from  there.  On  the  technology  initiative,  Mr.  Hoyer 
himself  has  spoken  out  very  eloquently  on  the  use  of  Goals  2000 
money  to  purchase  technology  in  Prince  George's  County.  Title  1 
funds  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  as  well.  Chapter  2  recipients  use 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  funds  they  receive  for  technology  ac- 
cording to  some  reports.  And  technology  is  also  purchased  under 
the  Special  Education  account.  I'm  told  that  NASA  and  several 
other  Federal  agencies  also  support  the  purchase  of  technology  for 
schools.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  total  spending  for  technology 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  from  all  sources  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education?  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  figure? 

Ms.  Robinson.  No,  I  don't  know  that  figure.  The  expenditure  for 
technology  under  Chapter  2  can  be  quite  varied.  Some  States 
might,  some  locals  might  and  others  not.  We  will  look  to  see  how 
we  could  compile  that  number  and  get  back  to  you. 

I  would  say  that  the  proposal  we're  making  would  encourage 
more  coherence  at  the  State  and  local  level  and  thereby  give  us  a 
more  reliable  database  into  the  future.  Right  now,  we  would  really 
have  to  depend  on  a  lot  of  good  will  to  urge  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts to  collect  that  kind  of  information  in  a  consistent  manner.  If 
we  were  able  to  offer  an  incentive  to  collaborate  and  coordinate  all 
of  this  activity  through  an  effort  such  as  we're  suggesting,  then  we 
would  have  a  little  bit  more  leverage  to  require  more  organized 
data  collection. 

Mr.  Porter.  Maybe  you  could  provide  us  with  how  much  of 
Goals  2000  money  was  used  for  technology  purchases,  how  much 
of  Chapter  2,  and  how  much  of  Title  1  and  perhaps  that  will  give 
us  an  understanding  of  where  we  can  make  cuts  in  order  to  provide 
money  for  this  initiative  that  I  understand  also  has  a  component 
that  puts  it  at  schools  where  the  kids  are  most  at  risk  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  Is  that  true? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Well,  the  program  that  we're  calling  the  Local  In- 
novation Fund  does  require  that  kind  of  focus  because  we  are  con- 
cerned that  there  be  an  additional  incentive  to  bring  not  just  tech- 
nology, but  state  of  the  art  technology  to  communities  that  might 
not  be  the  first  to  be  considered  if  a  profit  motive  were  at  work  to 
leverage  private  sector  partnerships,  for  example. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Education  Technology  Spending 

The  Department  has  not  collected  information  from  States  on  spending  for  tech- 
nology purchases  in  Goals  2000  or  Title  I.  The  most  recent  data  collected  for  Chap- 
ter 2  (now  Title  VI),  found  in  the  Summary  of  Chapter  2  Annual  Reports,  indicate 
that  $57  million  was  spent  for  computers  and  software  by  local  districts  and  private 
schools  in  school  year  1993-94.  This  amount  does  not  include  any  funds  that  may 
have  been  used  for  related  expenses,  such  as  professional  development.  In  1994,  $5 
million  was  awarded  to  States  as  part  of  their  Goals  2000  awards  for  the  develop- 
ment of  statewide  educational  technology  plans. 

As  was  reported  to  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  Education  Turnkey  Sys- 
tems, Inc.  estimates  that  $450  milhon  of  Title  1  funds  were  used  for  technology- 
based  solutions  in  school  year  1994-95.  The  Department  is  unable  to  comment  on 
the  accuracy  of  this  estimate.  We  understand  the  estimate  results  from  a  survey  of 
large  urban  school  districts. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  was  just  out  to  a  school  in  my  district  in  Wau- 
kegan,  Illinois  that  has  a  Challenge  Grant  program.  They  are  doing 
wondrous  things  with  the  money  that  is  provided  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  matched  by  the  private  sector  and  bringing  to- 
gether a  lot  of  different  people  at  the  local  level,  corporations  and 
foundations.  I  think  it's  a  terrific  program  and  I  think  it  should  be 
a  high  priority.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  where  money  is 
being  spent  in  other  areas  for  the  same  thing  and  maybe  take 
funds  from  those  areas  in  order  to  provide  funding  for  this  initia- 
tive and  thereby  help  us  also  get  control  over  our  Federal  budget 
which  is,  as  you  know,  very  much  out  of  control. 

Could  you  also  provide  for  the  record  how  much  teacher  training 
funding  is  used  to  train  teachers  in  the  use  of  technology  and 
where  those  funds  come  from  as  far  as  Federal  sources  are  con- 
cerned? I  would  appreciate  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Professional  Development  for  Educational  Technology 

The  Department  does  not  have  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  used 
for  professional  development  related  to  educational  technology. 

DUPLICATION  IN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  apologize.  Secretary 
Robinson,  but  I'm  going  to  have  to  leave  right  now.  I've  got  three 
or  four  questions  that  I  will  submit  for  the  record.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  very  interested  in  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards.  Grovernor  Hunt  and  I  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether on  that  and  I'm  pleased  to  see  that  the  Conference  is  going 
to  keep  the  money  for  that  program.  I  noticed  you  mentioned  it 
briefly  in  your  comments.  I  am  also  a  big  proponent  of  Goals  2000. 
Obviously,  much  of  the  work  that  you  do  goes  into  that.  And  in 
terms  of  determining  best  educational  practices,  as  we  need  to  do, 
I  noticed  in  your  statement  that  30  percent  of  the  children  in 
schools  beginning  in  the  next  century  are  going  to  be  minority  stu- 
dents from  challenged  backgrounds  and  it  is  going  to  make  our  job 
tougher.  So  I  think  what  you  do  is  important. 

But  Mr.  Porter  is  absolutely  correct,  not  only  because  we  have 
decreased  funding  levels — and  I,  by  the  way,  don't  believe  we  ought 
to  reduce  some  of  these  areas;  I  think  we  can  cut  other  areas  and 
voted  for  a  budget  that  did  that.  But  having  said  that,  I  believe 
there  is  a  lot  of  duplication  in  the  Education  Department  and  we 
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need  to  get  a  handle  on  it.  To  the  extent  we  don't  get  a  handle  on 
it,  somebody  else  will  get  a  meat  ax  on  it  as  opposed  to  a  handle. 
That's  the  environment  in  which  we  are  living.  Therefore,  we  who 
are  advocates  of  this  need  to  be  able  to  show  to  the  public  that  we 
are  not  duplicating  programs.  I  would  focus  on  the  Chairman's 
question  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have,  because  of  various 
different  advocates  in  the  Congress,  we  have  had  a  particular  idea. 
Created  programs,  we  tsdked  about  a  scholarship  program  this 
morning,  $130  million.  Does  that  supplement  or  does  it  com- 
plement or  does  it  duplicate  the  existing  Bird  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram? That's  a  good  question.  We  all  do  that  as  politicians  because 
our  job  is  to  do  policy  that  does  good  for  people  so  we  get  a  pro- 
gram, the  Hoyer  program. 

But  I  would  encourage  you  and  your  colleagues  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  particular  to  focus  on  the  Chairman's  com- 
ments, because  in  this  environment  we  have  a  majority  who  has 
historically  not  been  enamored  with  the  Department  of  Education. 
One  of  the  reasons  they  haven't  been  enamored  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  they  are  not  sure  that  it  performs  a  role  that 
is  worth  the  price.  That  is  a  legitimate  question.  We  need  to  be 
able  to  answer  it.  I  think  we  can  answer  it.  I  believe  education  to 
be  the  most  important  aspect  of  any  society  in  preparing  itself  to 
perpetuate  itself,  if  you  will.  But  nevertheless,  we're  in  a  period  of 
justification  and  we  need  to  be  very  keen  on  that.  Thank  you,  Mr, 
Chairman. 

FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  EDUCATION  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Riggs. 

Mr.  Riggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gk)od  afternoon.  Madam 
Assistant  Secretary.  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  we  share  a 
birthplace,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  I  would  like  you  also  to  know  that 
I'm  a  product  of  Jefferson  County  schools.  And  in  looking  at  your 
resume  here,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  having  the  foresight 
to  obtain  all  three  of  your  degrees  from  this  year's  NCAA  men's 
basketball  championship  university.  [Laughter.l 

I'm  assuming  that  you  were  wearing  blue. 

Ms.  Robinson.  That  day  I  certainly  was. 

Mr.  Riggs.  I  want  to  pick  up,  since  we  are  focusing  more  on  the 
big  picture,  I  just  want  to  pick  up  on  the  theme  sounded  by  the 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Hoyer  for  a  moment.  As  I  look  through  the 
budget  request  or  at  least  your  narrative  comments  in  support  of 
justification  of  the  budget  request,  I  am  struck  that,  one,  it  looks 
like  so  much  of  this  research  work  could  perhaps  be  done  by  State 
education  agencies.  I  don't  know  how  much  research  they  are  cur- 
rently conducting.  I  don't  know  whether  some  of  the  work  that  your 
office  is  doing  right  now  might  duplicate  the  research  function  of 
the  State  education  agencies. 

Your  testimony  also  rsiises  the  larger  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  need  all  these  different  programs.  I  may  be  mistaken  on  this 
because  you  do  talk  about  linkages  with  other  so-called  Depart- 
ment of  Education  components,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
fragmented  effort.  I  always  wonder  in  terms  of  this  ongoing  he 
said,  she  said  at  times  very  partisan  argument  over  whether  or  not 
we  need  a  Department  of  Education  (a),  and  (b),  if  we  do,  what  the 
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proper  role  of  the  Department  of  Education  is.  I  wonder  if  this 
money,  this  $108  million  wouldn't  be  better  spent  at  the  local  level 
which  would  allow  local  school  boards  the  discretion  to  spend  these 
monies,  which  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  longstanding  American 
tradition  of  decentralized  decisionmaking  in  public  education,  and 
perhaps  would  allow  the  money  to  be  targeted  for  classroom  in- 
struction. I  wanted  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  that 
because  that's  the  opposing  or  countering  viewpoint  to  the  one  that 
Mr.  Hoyer  just  expressed. 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  appreciate  the  question.  The  answer  is  that 
these  monies  are  spent  at  the  local  level.  They  support  carefully  de- 
veloped experimental  efforts  that  are  observed  and  implemented  at 
the  local  level  through  local  universities  and  other  research  organi- 
zations. They  provide  a  response  to  a  national  agenda  that  rep- 
resents a  consensus  that  is  developed  through  broad  participation 
of  citizens  across  this  Nation.  It  does  represent  work  that  not  many 
States,  much  less  local  school  districts,  could  afford  to  take  up.  The 
focus  of  the  research  is,  in  fact,  in  response  to  a  demand  that  re- 
flects local  interest  and  a  demand  that  is  mediated  through  our  of- 
fice but  not  governed  by  our  office.  We  mediate  through  careful 
analysis  of  input  obtained  through  several  methods:  through  com- 
ments solicited  through  the  Federal  Register;  through  focus  group 
entities;  through  surveys;  and  through  careful  synthesis  and  review 
of  what  research  has  produced  so  far  so  that  we  know  where  to 
begin.  It  is  a  way  of  creating  a  vision  of  improvement  and  new 
knowledge  upon  which  to  act  that  is  broadly  owned.  It  doesn't  be- 
long to  one  State:  Therefore,  we  don't  have  the  question  of  how  to 
make  it  accessible  to  citizens  in  another  State. 

Our  requests  for  both  research  activities  and  data  gathering 
services  are  presented  in  response  to  demand  from  our  citizens  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  It  is  in  response  to  their  needs  that  we're 
doing  these  things.  I  would  point  out  that  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  benefit  in  several 
ways  because  of  research  projects  that  we  support.  But  the  benefit 
goes  far,  far  beyond  that  immediate  impact  at  the  local  level.  The 
research  produces  knowledge  that  we  then  can  make  available  to 
other  folks.  Supporting  research  and  collecting  statistics  is  a  way 
of  implementing  the  Federal  role  in  an  appropriate  manner  and  in 
a  manner  that  has  a  lot  of  hallmarks  of  quality  service. 

DEVELOPING  HIGHER  STANDARDS  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  bet  we  could  have  a  pretty  good  debate  over  this 
particular  subject.  But  let  me  turn  to  another  subject.  You  devote 
one  paragraph  of  your  testimony  on  page  5  to  NAEP  and  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  Governing  Board.  You  are  apparently  requesting 
level  funding  at  $32.8  million  for  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  and  the  National  Assessment  Groverning  Board. 
I  wonder  how  that  ties  in  with  the  President's  recent  call  for  higher 
education  standards  and  this  idea,  which  I  strongly  support,  of  de- 
veloping standards  for  grade-to-grade  promotion  ultimately  to  high 
school  graduation  to  try  to  give  that  high  school  diploma  some 
meaning  again.  Will  this  funding  be  used  to  support  that  initiative? 
Or  where  will  the  Department  find  the  funding  to  support  that  ini- 
tiative? 
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Ms.  Robinson.  NAEP  funding  would  not  be  used  to  support  the 
grade-to-grade  promotion  proposal.  We  do  offer  states  support  for 
developing  assessments  that  are  responsive  to  their  own  curricu- 
lum and  content  standards  so  that,  at  the  State  level,  they  have 
the  capacity  to  translate  their  academic  standards  into  appropriate 
State-owned  assessment  strategies. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Is  that  through  your  office  or  Goals  2000? 

Ms.  Robinson.  That  is  done  through  OERI.  Last  year,  I  think  we 
funded  9.  We're  requesting  funds  so  that  we  can  increase  the  num- 
ber by  about  15,  add  15  more  States  to  our  portfolio.  Again,  we 
would  create  a  network  of  States  that  are  working  to  implement 
new  assessment  strategies  and  they  can  share  knowledge.  No  State 
needs  to  reinvent  this  wheel. 

NAEP,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  an  opportunity  through  sam- 
pling to  assess  achievement  of  students  given  a  framework  of  per- 
formance that  is  developed  by  the  National  Assessment  Groveming 
Board  through  consensus  procedures  that  they  establish  and  that 
they  implement.  The  NAEP  performance  standards  are  a  way  of  es- 
tablishing the  meaning  of  performance  on  the  scoring  scale,  a  way 
of  communicating  to  the  public  how  well  our  students  are  doing. 
NAEP  is  not  intended  to  reflect  a  framework  that  is  directly  par- 
allel to  what  a  State  might  be  doing.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
national  curriculum,  but  it  is  intended  to  express  a  national — 
NAGB  being  duly  authorized  to  express  this  view — a  national  view 
of  what  achievement  looks  like  and  how  well  our  students  are 
doing  based  on  a  test  to  match  that  expression  of  achievement. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  want  to  3deld  back  to  the  Chairman.  I  have  some 
other  questions  to  ask  but  I  want  to  make  sure  I  understood  cor- 
rectly what  you  just  said,  and  that  is  that  the  funding  you  are  re- 
questing for  OERI  for  fiscal  year  1997  would  then  support  this  new 
initiative  of  the  administration  calling  for  the  creation  of  education 
standards? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Only  if  States  decided  they  wanted  to  put  forth 
proposals  to  develop  assessments  to  do  that.  We  would  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  grants  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  for  States  to 
develop  assessments  that  match,  that  track  against  their  curricu- 
lum standards.  The  consequences  tied  to  that  assessment  represent 
a  policy  decision  that  also  belongs  to  the  State.  But  we're  request- 
ing the  capacity  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop  assessments 
that  they  can  use  to  inform  their  policy  decisions  relating  to  stu- 
dent promotion  and  improving  instructional  services. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Thank  you. 

RESEARCH  ON  EDUCATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Riggs.  Doctor  Robinson,  in  your  dis- 
cussion of  research  activities  in  the  Achievement  Institute,  you  in- 
dicate that  there  is  significant  information  on  how  children  learn 
and  how  to  teach  them  more  effectively.  You  also  indicate  that  for 
many  important  questions  there  is  still  little  sound  research  knowl- 
edge. You  go  on  to  list  a  series  of  questions  as  examples.  One  of 
them  is,  what  uses  of  computers  move  beyond  entertainment  to 
true  learning  of  challenging  subject  matter?  My  question  is,  if  we 
don't  know  how  to  use  technology  to  achieve  learning  of  challenging 
subject  matter,  why  should  we  invest  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
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in  buying  the  hardware,  software,  and  training?  In  other  words, 
how  do  we  know  this  is  really  going  to  help  students  achieve? 

Ms.  Robinson.  We're  never  going  to  learn  all  the  answers  to  that 
until  we  structure  some  experimental  ways  of  looking  at  possible 
answers  to  that  question,  capturing  that  experience  in  very  thor- 
ough ways  and  reflecting  on  that  experieDce.  That's  how  we  dis- 
cover the  answers  to  questions  that  we  don't  know.  We  structure 
some  experimental  way  to  safely  test  hypotheses.  And  that  is  what 
we're  suggesting  in  our  research  budget — that  we  structure  some 
ways  to  test  hypotheses  about  the  application  of  technology,  about 
innovation  in  technology,  and  about  how  it  can  benefit  student  in- 
struction, the  management  of  schools,  and  the  connection  of  schools 
to  a  broader  community. 

All  of  those  questions  may  have  numerous  possible  answers.  We 
need  to  understand  which  are  the  more  probable,  which  are  the 
more  likely  to  be  efficient  answers,  and  how  to  guide  the  decision- 
making process  at  the  local  and  school  level  so  that  they  won't 
waste  time  and  they  won't  waste  money.  The  potential  is  too 
strongly  suggested  by  a  very  rich  field  of  anecdotal  data,  and  some 
more  statistical  and  experimental  data.  It  would  certainly  be  the 
case  that  if  we  fail  to  take  some  steps  to  bring  schools  into  the 
modem  age  in  terms  of  telecommunications,  we  will  create  or  allow 
to  be  created  what  is  an  anachronism  on  the  modem  landscape, 
which  is  schools  that  look  nothing  like  anyplace  else  that  students 
live  and  work  and  interact. 

Mr.  Porter.  Would  you  call  this  $2  billion  a  pilot  then? 

Ms.  Robinson.  The  $2  initiative?  I  wouldn't  call  it  a  pilot.  I 
would  call  it  a  deliberate  incentive  to  get  States  moving  to  help 
locals  get  underway  in  a  more  organized  and  concerted  way.  It  will 
require  very  careful  observation  at  every  step  along  the  way.  And 
I  think  we  ought  to  review  the  question.  We  have  the  question  be- 
fore us  now  of  when  do  we  get  started  and  how  do  we  structure 
a  Federal  role  to  support  States  and  local  communities  in  realizing 
something  that  I  think  we  all  agree  we  have  to  find  a  way  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  Porter.  Based  upon  my  own  experience,  I  would  say  the  ini- 
tiative is  well  worth  doing  because  it  is  going  to  bring  our  children 
the  kinds  of  knowledge  and  skills  that  they  need  in  this  world.  But 
our  goal  here  isn't  just  to  put  the  technology  in  the  classroom,  our 
goal  is  to  get  results  of  better  educated  and  trained  children.  The 
Congressional  Research  Service  tells  us  that  there  used  to  be  in 
1983-84  1  computer  for  every  125  students  in  the  classroom.  Now, 
in  the  1994-95,  the  ratio  is  1  computer  for  every  12  students.  Yet, 
over  the  period  of  time,  there  hasn't  been  any  increase  in  scholastic 
improvement  apparently.  Is  this  something  we  should  see  that  is 
going  to  get  scholastic  improvement,  or  are  we  just  going  to  do  this 
so  that  we  have  technology  available  to  students? 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  think  we're  going  to  do  it  so  that  we  see  im- 
provement in  the  productivity  of  schools.  And  the  biggest  problem 
we  have  with  this  objective,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  that  the  in- 
creased improvement  doesn't  occur.  I  think  it  does  occur.  I  think 
it  happens  in  everything  from  student  motivation  to  student  capac- 
ity, which  produces  more  motivation  to  learn.  I  think  our  biggest 
problem  is  a  methodological  one.  We  don't  know  how  to  say  which 
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advance  in  student  learning  we're  willing  to  attribute  to  this  inter- 
vention. We  have  got  a  real  difficulty  there,  and  I  think  we're  going 
to  have  to  sort  that  out  and  get  ready  to  make  some  assertions 
here. 

MEASURING  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  TECHNOLOGY  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Porter.  My  point  here  is  that  if  we're  being  asked  to  put 
$2  billion  in  a  program,  we  better  sort  that  out  before  we  put  the 
$2  billion  too  far  into  it  and  we  better  have  very  firm  standards 
so  we  can  evaluate  what  we  are  achieving  by  spending  the  money. 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  think  that  these  questions  really  help  to  place 
an  important  challenge  before  the  education  research  community, 
because  you  are  giving  concrete  meaning  to  the  service  that  you  ex- 
pect the  Federal  investment  in  education  R&D  to  perform.  This 
clear  expression  of  expectations  I  think  will  be  very  productive  and 
very  useful,  have  a  very  salutary  impact  in  professional  terms  on 
the  educational  R&D  community. 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  you  provide  for  the  record  for  me  the  specific 
measures  of  academic  achievement  that  you  are  setting  for  the  new 
program? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Well,  I  can  provide  examples  of  measures  that  we 
would  suggest  and  that  we  would  provide  as  guidance.  In  imple- 
menting the  program,  we  will  ask  the  States  to  articulate  their  own 
benchmarks.  We  will  be  willing  to  offer  guidance.  But  at  this  point, 
there  has  been  a  stated  commitment  that  we  would  not  require 
specific  benchmarks,  that  States  could  consult 

Mr.  Porter.  Why  not? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Well,  it  is  an  effort  to  find  the  range  and  the  bal- 
Eince  of  this  appropriate  Federsil  role,  what  is  the  delicate  balance 
between  leadership  and  intrusion,  which  I  think  we  will  struggle 
with  for  some  time.  We'll  find  an  answer  that  will  satisfy  us  for 
this  program,  and  it  will  be  revisited  over  time. 

Mr.  Porter.  With  all  due  respect,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
intrusion  to  ask  for  results  from  the  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars. 
We  ought  to  have  some  means  of  measuring  what  the  results  are 
and  some  method  of  evaluating  what  good  the  money  has  done. 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  whole  thing.  The  Congressional  Research  Service  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  outfitting  each  of  the  approximately  2  million  class- 
rooms in  the  country  with  computers,  software,  and  connections  to 
the  Internet  range  from  $9  billion  to  $22  billion.  Ongoing  costs  of 
upgrading  technology  software  and  service  charges  for  Internet 
connections  range  from  $1.8  billion  to  $4.6  billion  per  year.  What 
is  the  Federal  responsibility  in  meeting  these  costs?  Do  we  pay  for 
the  initial  installation  only?  Do  we  pay  for  the  initial  installation 
and  the  training  of  teachers  and  staff?  Who  pays  for  the  upgrades, 
given  the  fact  that  software  and  hardware  remain  current  for 
maybe  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  and  within  two  years  most 
equipment  and  software  is  obsolete?  And  what  is  the  total  Federal 
commitment  to  this  kind  of  activity? 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  think  the  CRS  also  says  that  all  of  those  esti- 
mates are  somewhat  speculative  because  you  have  to  make  some 
assertions.  There  are  some  assumptions  there  that  I  won't  bother 
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to  argue  with,  but,  accepting  those  estimates  for  what  they  are,  the 
question  is,  I  think,  the  question  before  the  body.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  dictate  exactly  what  funds 
must  be  used  for,  necessarily.  I  think  the  Federal  Grovemment 
should  say  this  is  the  investment  that  we're  making  to  have  States 
organize  themselves  to  assure  that  citizens  have  access  to  modem 
telecommunications  technology.  This  is  the  investment  that  we  are 
willing  to  make. 

At  the  end  of  that  investment,  you  assess  your  growth,  you  as- 
sess your  dividends,  or  you  assess  your  loss  and  you  make  decisions 
for  the  next  phase.  That's  the  philosophy  of  this  strategy.  It  is  an 
investment  in  the  ability  and  the  future  of  State  governments 
working  with  local  communities  to  get  us  all  on  a  level  playing  field 
as  it  relates  to  access.  As  we  reflect  on  the  data  we  are  asking  for, 
it  may  require  adjustments  along  the  way.  We  might  decide  at 
some  point  in  the  future — it  may  be  one  year  hence — that  this  is 
too  aggressive  a  strategy.  Right  now,  we  haven't  even  started,  ex- 
cept with  a  very  modest  effort  of  less  than  $10  million  for  local  in- 
novation, which  we  did  target  to  benefit  distressed  communities. 

So  what  we're  suggesting  is  that  we  take  a  deep  breath  and  gam- 
ble on  our  best  hope  for  the  future,  gamble  on  people  coming  to- 
gether and  realizing  an  opportunity  that  we  can  achieve  together. 
That's  what  this  investment  is  about.  We're  not  suggesting,  how- 
ever, that  we  be  cavalier  or  reckless  when  it  comes  to  stewardship. 
That's  the  reason  we  want  the  report  on  progress.  If  we  looked  at 
that  report  six  months  after  we  got  underway,  one  year  after  we 
got  underway,  eighteen  months  after  we  got  underway  and  were 
disappointed  with  the  findings,  we  could  make  another  decision. 

TRACKING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

Mr.  Porter.  Mrs.  Lowey. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you  for  being 
here  before  us  today.  As  the  Chairman  and  others  have  discussed, 
one  important  facet  of  the  Federal  role  in  education  is  to  provide 
governors  and  local  school  administrators  with  assistance  in  track- 
ing educational  progress,  and  your  office  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  Federal  role  in  educational  assessment.  I  would  be  appreciative 
if  you  could  provide  us  with  the  latest  statistics  regsirding  our  Na- 
tion's progress  in  academic  subjects,  particularly  math  and  English; 
where  are  we  in  relationship  to  other  countries  and  also  relative 
to  where  we  were  a  decade  ago;  what  is  your  office  doing  in  terms 
of  disseminating  to  governors  and  to  school  administrators  the 
progress  we  are  making  in  meeting  the  educational  objectives;  and 
if  you  could  tell  us  what  improvements  you  have  made  in  providing 
this  information  to  local  educators  so  that  they  can  improve  the 
education  of  our  children.  There  is  this  constant  debate,  and  I  was 
very  much  a  part  of  it  a  couple  of  years  ago,  as  was  Al  Shsinker 
from  New  York  and  others,  as  to  whether  the  job  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  to  provide  the  standards  or  should  we  go  a 
step  further  and  actually  apply  them  in  testing.  We  keep  going 
back  to  the  standards.  So  your  evaluation  and  any  kind  of  statis- 
tical information  you  could  provide  to  the  locals  is  I  think  invalu- 
able. 
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I  know  I  asked  you  several  key  questions,  but  if  you  can  share 
some  information,  that  would  be  helpful. 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  would  certainly  like  to  provide  you  a  more  ful- 
some response  with  precise  data,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  as  we  have 
tracked  data  on  course-taking  of  students,  we  CEin  report  that  more 
students  are  participating  in  the  core  academic  subjects  rec- 
ommended by  "Nation  At  Risk"  than  was  the  case  at  the  time  that 
report  was  published.  We  can  tell  you  that  minority  students  and 
women  are  participating  more  in  math  and  science  courses,  and 
they  are  participating  in  advanced  placement  exams.  Scores  are  not 
going  down  as  a  result  of  that  increased  participation,  so  we're  sug- 
gesting that  is  indicative  of  productive  instruction  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  being  exposed  to  those  courses. 

We  are  seeing  signs  that  give  us  more  reason  for  optimism  than 
despair.  But  we  also  note  that  some  of  this  effort  may  well  be  the 
result  of  well-crafted,  targeted  interventions  to  bring  increased  ac- 
cess to  math  and  science,  for  example.  That's  where  we  see  the 
most  noted  improvement.  So  if  that  kind  of  well-crafted,  targeted 
intervention  can  produce  impressive  results  in  those  subjects  that 
we  often  think  are  reserved  for  the  best  and  the  brightest,  then  I 
think  we  can  realize  the  same  kind  of  achievement  in  other  areas 
of  the  curriculum  if  we  get  about  the  business  of  doing  virtually  the 
same  thing — ^being  very  precise  about  what  productive  instruction 
looks  like,  getting  busy  giving  veteran  teachers  opportunities  to 
change  what  they  do  by  learning  new  methods  and  finding  the  time 
for  them  to  learn  those  new  methods,  making  sure  this  knowledge 
is  incorporated  in  new  teacher  development  programs  so  that  we 
don't  constantly  have  this  requirement  for  remediation  because  we 
never  change  the  way  new  teachers  are  trained,  and  improving  our 
assessment  strategies  to  match  our  instructional  strategies.  So,  I 
think  we  can  see  the  same  kinds  of  results  all  across  the  curricu- 
lum. 

That,  I  believe,  is  a  more  appropriate  Federal  role  than  the  effort 
to  articulate  the  standards,  which  we  could  do.  We  could  come  out 
with  our  standards.  But  for  us  to  do  it  is  not  meaningful,  it  is  not 
useful.  For  standards  to  be  useful,  they  have  to  be  owned  by  the 
people  who  will  live  by  them.  That  means  they  must  be  developed 
at  a  much  more  local  level  than  the  Federal  level.  What  we  can  do 
is  facilitate  the  discussion  among  the  various  academic  and  the  dis- 
ciplinary communities.  We  can  help  synthesize  their  debate.  But 
standards  that  make  sense  and  standards  that  produce  results  are 
those  that  are  owned  by  people  at  the  local  level.  From  those  stand- 
ards, people  can  make  decisions  about  how  they  will  behave,  and 
that  will  produce  the  changes. 
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Mrs.  LOWEY.  Clearly,  that's  a  subject  for  a  greater  discussion,  I 
do  think  personally  the  Federal  Government  has,  and  should  have, 
a  greater  role  in  the  standards,  even  though  we've  gotten  into  some 
debate  on  that  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  But  what  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  is  submit  the  question  to  you  in  writing  so  that  I  can 
get  some  more  specifics.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  have 
a  handle  on  what  is  really  happening  down  there  on  the  local  level 
and  that  they  have  some  assistance  from  your  office  in  knowing 
whether  they  are  actually  meeting  standards.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
very  important  role  of  the  Federal  Government. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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THE  NATION'S  ACADEMIC  PROGRESS 

GENERAL  TRENDS  IN  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 

General  Trends 

O  Overall,  in  science,  mathematics,  and  reading,  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of 

change  in  student  performance  since  the  early  1970s.  In  some  cases,  performance 
declined  somewhat  through  the  1 970s  and  has  improved  since  then,  as  measured 
in  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (Figure  1). 

O         In  science,  scores  have  increased  since  the  early  1980s,  regaining  all  the  ground 
lost  in  the  1 970s  (except  among  1 7-year-olds). 

O         In  mathematics  between  1 973  and  1 992,  there  was  some  improvement  at  ages  9 
and  13,  but  not  for  17-year-olds. 

O  The  reading  performance  of  1 3-  and  1 7-year-olds  has  improved  slightly  since 

the  1970s.  Overall,  the  reading  performance  of  9-year-olds  has  not  changed, 
reflecting  increases  in  the  1970s  and  decreases  in  the  1980s. 

Performance  Gaps 

O         Males  and  females  have  similar  average  math  proficiency  at  ages  9  and  13,  and 

the  gap  at  age  17  is  modest.  Males  outperform  females  in  science  at  all  three  ages 
tested  and  the  gap  has  not  narrowed  since  1970.  Females  consistently  outperform 
males  in  reading. 

O         Through  the  mid  1 980s,  the  difference  in  average  student  performance  between 
white  and  black  students  was  narrowing  in  math,  science,  and  reading;  that  trend 
did  not  continue  from  1986  or  1988  to  1992  (Figure  2). 

The  gap  in  all  three  subjects,  however,  remains  large.  Black 
1 7-year-olds  in  general  perform  at  about  the  same  level  as  white 
1 3-year-olds. 

O         While  there  has  also  been  some  narrowing  of  the  performance  gap  between 

Hispanic  and  white  students  for  some  subjects  and  some  ages,  the  trend  is  less 
consistent.  There  is  no  general  pattern  of  narrowing  in  all  subjects  or  all  age 
groups. 
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FIGURE  1 

National  trends  in  average  achievement  in  science, 

mathematics,  and  reading 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Sutistics,  AU£P  1992  Trends 
in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  <^ American  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992,  Mathematics,  1973  to 
1992,  Reading,  1971  to  1992,  and  Writing  1984  to  1992,  1994. 
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FIGURE  2 

Student  performance  on  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  for  9-, 
13-  and  17-year  olds,  by  race/ethnicity,  and  selected  subjects:   1975-78  and  1992 


Avo^ge  Aduerement                                        j 

Subject 
j      and  age 

1975  to  1978' 

1992                         1 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic  | 

Science 

9 

220 

230 

175 

192 

231" 

239* 

200* 

205* 

13 

247 

256 

208 

213 

258* 

267* 

224* 

238* 

17 

290 

298 

240 

262 

294 

304 

256* 

270 

Mathematics 

9 

219 

224 

192 

203 

230* 

235' 

208* 

212* 

13 

264 

272 

230 

238 

273' 

279' 

250* 

259* 

17 

300 

306 

268 

276 

307' 

312* 

286* 

292* 

Reading 

9 

210 

217 

181 

183 

210 

218 

184 

192 

13 

256 

262 

226 

233 

260* 

266* 

238* 

239 

" 

286 

293 

241 

252 

290* 

297* 

271* 

271* 

'Reading,  1975;  science,  1977;  and  mathematics,  1978. 
*SignificantIy  different  from  the  earlier  year. 

NOTE:   Average  achievement  is  measured  on  a  scale  of  0  to  500. 

SOURCE:   U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Trends  in 
Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  American  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992,  Mathematics, 
1973  to  1992,  Reading  1971  to  1992,  and  Writing.  1984  to  1992,  1994. 
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Achievement  in  States 

O  Performance  by  public  school  students  in  mathematics  and  reading  varies  greatly 

among  the  states. 

•  In  1992  the  difference  between  the  states  with  the  highest  and 
lowest  average  8th  grade  math  scores  was  37  points.  The 
difference  between  the  national  average  scores  for  public  school 
4th  and  8th  graders  was  only  about  one-third  larger  (49  points). 

O         In  the  1992  state  math  assessment  there  was  also  greater  variation  in  scores 

among  students  within  each  state  than  there  was  in  the  averages  between  states. 

•  In  every  state  the  difference  between  8th  grade  students  scoring  at 
the  25th  and  75th  percentile  in  math  was  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  performing  states. 

O         Many  states  showed  gains  in  8th  grade  math  achievement  between  1 990  and 
1992.  No  state  participating  in  both  the  1990  and  1992  assessments  had  a 
significant  decline  in  average  score. 

O         However,  no  state  participating  in  both  the  1 992  and  1 994  4th  grade  state  reading 
assessments  showed  a  significant  increase  in  average  score  and  eight  had 
declines. 


International  Comparisons 

O         American  students  compare  favorably  with  those  in  other  developed  countries  in 
reading.  In  1991,  only  9-  Jind  14-year-olds  from  Finland  outperformed  U.S. 
students  in  an  international  assessment  of  reading  literacy  skills  (Figure  3). 

•  For  9-year-olds,  the  overall  score  for  U.S.  students  (547)  exceeded 
those  for  students  in  other  large  countries:  France  (531),  Italy 
(529),  Spain  (504),  West  Germany  (503),  and  Canada  (500). 

•  For  14-year-olds,  the  U.S.  score  on  expository  reading  (539)  was 
higher  than  for  students  in  West  Germany  (521),  Canada  (516), 
and  Spain  (495). 

O  U.S.  students  do  not  compare  as  favorably  with  students  in  other  countries  in 
intemational  assessments  of  math  and  science.  However,  U.S.  9-year-olds  do 
compare  favorably  with  their  peers  in  other  countries  in  science  {Figure  4). 

•  In  1991,  U.S.  9-year-olds  had  lower  scores  in  science  than  their 
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age  mates  in  Korea,  but  their  scores  were  similar  lo  those  of 
9-year-olds  in  Taiwan,  Canada,  and  the  (former)  Soviet  Union  and 
above  those  for  students  in  Spain. 

At  age  1 3,  the  average  science  score  of  U.S.  students  was  similar 
to  that  of  students  in  France  and  Spain  and  below  those  of  students 
in  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  (former)  Soviet  Union,  and  Canada. 

hi  1 991 ,  U.S.  9-  and  1 3-year-olds  had  lower  average  scores  in 
mathematics  than  their  peers  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  (former)  Soviet 
Union,  Spain,  and  Canada.  The  one  exception  was  that 
1 3-year-olds  in  Spain  and  the  U.S.  had  similar  average  scores. 

O         The  range  in  average  math  scores  among  public  school  students  among  states  in 
our  country  is  as  wide  as  the  range  among  other  nations. 

The  students  in  some  states  perform  as  well  as  students  in  the 
highest  performing  countries. 

Iowa,  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  had  average  scores  as 
high  as  Taiwan  and  Korea  (all  between  282  and  285). 

Students  in  other  states  have  scores  similar  to  the  lowest  scoring 
country. 

The  average  scores  for  students  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  were  similar  to  those  for  students  in  Jordan  (249 
to  256). 


fflGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  TAKING  PATTERNS  ARE  CHANGING 

General  Trends 

O         The  number  of  total  course  units  required  for  a  standard  high  school  diploma 

varies  greatly  among  the  states  -  from  a  low  of  13  in  California  and  Wisconsm 
to  a  high  of  24  in  Florida  and  Utah  in  1993. 

O         hi  1 983  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  in  A  Nation  at 

Risk  called  for  increased  graduation  requirements  for  all  high  school  graduates  m 
English  mathematics,  science,  and  history/social  studies  and  strongly 
recommended  that  college-bound  graduates  take  2  years  of  foreign  language. 
Changes  since  that  time  have  been  dramatic  (Figure  5). 

hi  1 982,  graduating  seniors  averaged  2 1 .4  credits  of  which  12.7 
were  in  these  subjects. 
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FIGURES 


Average  number  of  course  credits  earned  by  public  liigh  school  graduates, 
by  speciflc  subject:   1982  to  1992 


Subject 

1982 

1987 

1992        1 

Total 

21.44 

22.77 

23.76        1 

Academic 

14.23 

15.94 

17.66 

Mathematics 

2.55 

3.02 

3.39 

Computer  science 

0.08 

0.31 

0.35 

Science 

2.16 

2.51 

2.87 

English 

3.87 

4.01 

4.18 

Social  studies/History 

3.16 

3.31 

3.58 

Fine  arts 

1.45 

1.42 

1.62 

Foreign  language 

0.96 

1.36 

1.67 

Vocational  education 

4.64 

4.43 

3.76 

Other 

2.64 

2.70 

2.69 

SOURCE:   U.S.  Departmeu  of  Educatioa,  National  Center  fDr  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of 
Education  Statistics.  1994. 
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•  In  1 992,  the  comparable  figures  were  23.8  and  1 5 .7,  an  increase  of 

3  credits  in  these  academic  subjects. 

•  Specifically,  credits  increased  in: 

English,  fi-om  3 .9  to  4.2; 

-  Mathematics,  fi-om  2.6  to  3.4; 
Science,  fi-om  2.2  to  2.9; 

-  History/social  studies,  from  3.2  to  3.6  and 

-  Foreign  language,  from  1 .0  to  1 .7. 

•  The  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  having  taken  the  number 
of  courses  in  the  core  subjects  recommended  in^  Nation  at  Risk  (4 
years  of  English  and  3  years  of  science,  math,  and  social  studies) 
rose  from  13  to  47  percent  between  1982  and  1992. 

The  increase  was  broadly  based,  occurring  for  all 
racial/ethnic  groups. 

The  percentage  of  graduates  who  take  advanced  courses  has  increased: 

•  1 2  percent  of  1 982  high  school  graduates  had  taken  trigonometry, 

4  percent  calculus  and  14  percent  physics; 

•  2 1  percent  of  1 992  graduates  had  taken  trigonometry,  1 0  percent 
calculus,  and  25  percent  physics;  and 

•  The  number  of  juniors  and  seniors  taking  Advanced  Placement 
examinations  rose  from  24  to  57  per  1,000  students  between  1984 
and     1992. 


DISSEMINATION 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  ways  in  which  the  Department  has  always  disseminated 
information-such  as  publications  and  press  releases—we  have  extensively  used  the  Internet  and 
CD-ROM  to  provide  broad  public  access  to  our  information  and  our  services.    The  AskERIC 
service  responds  to  approximately  25,000  questions  a  year  that  are  e-mailed  to  them  by 
educators  who  are  looking  for  current  research  and  statistical  information.  And  as  use  of  the 
World  Wide  Web  becomes  common,  more  and  more  educators,  policy  makers,  and  citizens  are 
accessing  the  vast  resources  that  the  Department  and  its  contractors  and  grantees  are  making 
available.  For  example: 
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•  The  United  States  Department  of  Education  provides  extensive  information  on  its  programs 
(including  student  financial  assistance)  and  publications,  and  provides  links  to  sites 
maintained  by  our  contractors  and  grantees  as  well  as  to  many  other  Internet  sites  that 
contain  significant  educational  resources. 

•  The  National  Data  Resource  Center  (NDRC)  established  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  (NCES)  provides  teachers,  researchers,  policy  makers,  and  others 
access  to  the  most  current  data  collected  fi-om  major  education  studies  and  surveys 
conducted  by  NCES. 

•  The  NCES  home  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web  provides  access  to  descriptive 
information  on  the  surveys  and  studies  conducted  by  NCES,  full  text  publications,  and 
access  to  data  bases. 

•  The  Pathways  to  School  Improvement  Internet  site  (also  available  on  CD-ROM)  at  the 
North  Central  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  provides  research-based  insights,  organized 
around  the  critical  issues  identified  by  educators  as  being  of  highest  priority,  to  support  state 
and  local  school  improvement  efforts. 

•  The  Mid-continent  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  has  produced  a  compendium  of 
standards  and  benchmarks  for  K-12  education  that  covers  all  the  major  content  areas. 

•  The  AskERIC  Virtual  Library  provides  hundreds  of  lesson  plans,  InfoGuides  on  current 
educational  topics,  and  access  to  the  ERIC  database. 

As  a  measure  of  their  increasing  popularity,  the  most  recognized  World  Wide  Web  "home 
pages"  that  feature  educational  information-including  ED's  home  page  and  the  AskERIC 
Virtual  Library—are  accessed  millions  of  times  aimually. 
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PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP  FOR  EDUCATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Before  I've  used  up  my  time,  in  another  area  in 
educational  technology,  I  see  that  your  budget  requests  a  large  in- 
crease for  educational  technology,  $250  million.  Can  you  detail  for 
us  the  extent  to  which  you  see  this  new  initiative  as  a  public-pri- 
vate partnership,  what  this  program  would  require  in  terms  of  pub- 
lic-private sector  collaboration? 

Ms.  Robinson.  This  program  is  envisioned  as  a  public-private 
partnership.  We  would  require,  as  a  feature  of  the  plan  that  the 
State  specifying  who  those  private  partners  are  and  also  detailing 
some  of  the  leveraging  capacity  that  is  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
partnership.  Further,  we  would  ask  that  the  plan  detail  bench- 
marks that  would  be  measures  of  progress  that  would  be  used  to 
organize  the  reporting  of  progress  that  the  State  is  making  towards 
the  four  goals  of  this  effort,  which  are  more  access  to  computers  for 
students,  better  training  for  teachers,  more  development  of  compet- 
ing, productive  computer  software  and  programs,  and  connecting 
classrooms  to  the  Internet.  So  with  those  four  objectives,  we  ask 
that  each  of  the  plans  address  these  features — partnership,  the 
benchmarking,  and  the  public  reporting — in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
provable,  if  you  will,  fundable  State  plan  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

PROGRESS  IN  MATH  AND  SCIENCE 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Ms.  Robinson,  regarding  my  first  question,  you 
talked  about  progress  made  in  math  and  science.  There  was  a  great 
push  in  the  late  1950s  to  compete  with  Sputnik  and  there  was  a 
public  commitment  to  teaching  math  and  science  with  some  tan- 
gible results.  I  would  be  very  interested  to  see  a  comparison  of 
what  kind  of  progress  we've  made  now  compared  to  what  happened 
in  the  late  1950s  when  the  Nation  was  mobilized  and  committed 
to  invest  in  math  and  science. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  MATH  AND  SCIENCE  COMPARED  TO  THE  1950s 

Comprehensive  national  achievement  data  are  not  available  for  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Such 
data  are  available  only  since  about  1970  with  the  advent  of  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  (NAEP). 

However,  we  do  know  that  high  school  completion  rates  increased  greatly  during  the  1 950s 
and  1960s,  indicating  that  students  were  staying  in  school  longer  and  were  being  exposed  to 
more  instruction  in  school  subjects  during  that  period  {Table  8,  attached). 

-In  1950,  56  percent  of  25-  to  29-year-olds  had  completed  at  least  4  years  of  high  school 
compared  to  61  percent  in  1960  and  75  percent  in  1970. 

-Li  1994,  86  percent  of  25-  to-  29-year-olds  had  completed  at  least  4  years  of  high  school. 

-The  substantial  gap  in  completion  rates  between  whites  and  minorities  that  existed  in  1950 
(29  percentage  points)  had  narrowed  by  1 970  (1 7  percentage  points)  and  had  virtually 
disappeared  by  1 994  (2  percentage  points). 

Since  the  early  1 980s,  high  school  students  are  taking  more  math  and  science  courses  and 
are  taking  more  advanced  courses  in  these  subjects.  Furthermore,  the  achievement  scores  of  1 7- 
year-olds  in  math  and  science  have  increased  since  the  early  1980s.  (See  previous  insert  for 
current  iirformation  about  math  and  science.) 
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ALL  LEVELS:  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT      17 


-Years  of  school  completed  by  persons  age  25  and  over  and  25  to  29,  by  race  and  sex: 
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Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  sure  how  much  time  we're 
allotted.  Maybe  I  should  just  keep  going. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  was  going  to  say,  you  ought  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  here.  You  can  go  for  a  couple  more  minutes  if  you 
would  like. 

FUNDING  FOR  LIBRARIES 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Another  area  of  concern  is  libraries.  For  many 
Americans,  the  library,  as  you  know,  is  their  only  potential  point 
of  access  to  the  information  highway.  Yet,  I  was  amazed  when  I 
learned  that  less  than  20  percent  of  our  libraries  have  computer  ac- 
cess available  to  the  public.  Libraries,  I  think  we  would  all  agree, 
are  a  critical  Federal  investment.  I  am  concerned  that  you're  re- 
questing $22  million  less  for  libraries  in  fiscal  year  1997  than 
would  be  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  tentative  conference 
agreement.  I  believe  you  state  in  the  budget  justification  that 
States  would  be  able  to  make  up  the  difference.  I'm  from  New  York 
where  there  are  a  good  deal  of  cuts  going  on.  Do  you  have  any  evi- 
dence that  States  will  pick  up  the  difference?  And  is  this  the  time 
to  be  cutting  funds  to  libraries  just  as  we're  trying  to  promote  com- 
puter literacy  among  all  Americans? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Well,  a  lot  of  the  programs  that  we  are  promoting 
for  technology  suggest  that  libraries  should  be  a  part  of  the  collabo- 
ration and  should  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  extending  tech- 
nology to  support  all  learners,  K-12  as  well  as  adult  learners.  So 
libraries  would  have  access  to  funds  for  the  improvement  of  their 
technological  capacity  through  some  of  those  strategies. 
Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise  Community  strategies  come  to 
mind  immediately.  We  would  hope  that  libraries  are  a  part  of  those 
strategies  and  have  encouraged  that  through  the  kind  of  technical 
assistance  that  we  provide  to  the  projects  that  are  now  underway. 

We  are  suggesting  also  that  library  funding  could  be  used  for 
telecommunications  technology  or  other  technology  without  our 
specifically  saying  that  there  is  a  program  for  library  technology 
per  se.  The  funds  could  be  used  to  improve  libraries'  technological 
capacity. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  encouraging  and  very  helpful  if  we  had 
library  systems  that  were  connected  statewide  to  other  educational 
institutions  and  for  these  communities  of  educational  institutions 
to  see  themselves  as  a  part  of  one  system.  I  think  that  we  would 
probably  realize  efficiencies  in  funding  and  a  greatly  improved 
service  portfolio  for  all  citizens.  That's  a  vision  that  I  think  we've 
got  to  encourage  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Is  it  being  done  in  some  parts  of  the  country? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Yes,  it  is  being  done  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
Maryland  comes  to  mind  immediately  because  it  was  the  first  State 
to  provide  statewide  access  to  the  Internet  through  the  public  li- 
brary. It  stands  there  as  an  example  of  how  coordination  and 
networking  among  the  library  system  and  hooking  up  with  univer- 
sities and  schools  can  really  enhance  access. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  How  do  you  let  other  States  and  the  school  systems 
know  about  this?  What  kind  of  enthusiastic  message  do  you  send 
to  school  systems  in  other  States  that  they  should  emulate  Mary- 
land, for  example? 
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Ms.  Robinson,  We  try  to  publicize  these  efforts  through  publica- 
tions, through  the  Internet,  through  conferences,  and  by  using 
them  as  examples,  as  illustrations  to  enhance  the  vision  or  illu- 
minate that  vision  as  something  that  could  be  adapted  by  other 
States.  Perhaps  we're  not  doing  enough  of  that.  Your  question  sug- 
gests we  need  to  do  more. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Since  my  time  is  probably  up,  and  the  Chairman 
has  been  very  generous,  we'll  pursue  that  at  another  time.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Lowey.  Mr.  Riggs. 

TECHNOLOGY  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Riggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief  because  I  know  we  have 
another  panel  of  witnesses  waiting.  I  just  want  to  also  go  on  record 
expressing  my  reservations  about  the  technology  initiative,  how- 
ever commendable,  because  I  think,  as  the  Chairman  pointed  out 
with  rather  compelling  statistical  information,  this  is  a  tremendous 
financial  commitment  and  it  doesn't  sound  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  really  assessed  the  scope  of  this  financial  commitment. 
When  you  talk  about  bringing  technology  into  every  public  school 
classroom  in  the  country,  that's  just  a  huge,  huge  commitment  be- 
cause we're  talking  about  hardware  and  software  and  the  circuitry 
£Lnd,  more  importantly,  since  having  been  involved  in  the  education 
software  business  for  several  years,  I  have  found  that  there  is  still 
a  tremendous  resistance  to  the  use  of  computer  technology  in  local 
schools  gu-ound  the  country.  There's  no  question  that  the  technology 
is  there,  but  the  technology  is  far  out  in  front  of  acceptance,  at 
least  in  my  experience,  in  public  education  today.  And  particularly 
with  older  or  more  experienced  teachers,  I  think  there  still  tends 
to  be  a  resistance,  almost  a  computer  phobia.  I'm  sure  that  we're 
overcoming  that  gradually.  But,  again,  that  has  to  be,  and  you 
pointed  that  out,  that  has  to  be  an  important  element  of  this  initia- 
tive as  well.  So  I  just  want  to  stress  that  if  we  are  going  to  make 
this  commitment  in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  I  believe  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  the  administration  and  the  Department  to  find  the  sub- 
stantial funding  in  subsequent  years  that  will  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement this  sort  of  commitment. 

FUNDING  FOR  LIBRARIES 

The  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask  was  about  library  funding. 
Since  I  serve  on  the  Opportunities  Committee  and,  as  you  well 
know,  we've  been  hard  at  work  for  many  months,  and  we  still  have 
to  go  to  conference  one  of  these  days,  on  the  job  training  consolida- 
tion reform  legislation  which  we  call  the  Careers  Bill  in  the  House. 
Do  you  support  that  legislation?  Your  testimony  seems  to  indicate 
that  you  do  support  the  concept  of  a  State  block  grant  or  State  for- 
mula grants  to  help  fund  libraries  and  library  access. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riggs.  You  do.  And  you  also  mention  in  your  testimony  that 
the  Federal  support  of  libraries  throughout  the  years  has  resulted 
in  almost  universal  access,  and  States  have  increased  their  share 
of  library  support  causing  the  Federal  contribution  to  shrink  to  a 
small  percentage  of  overall  support.  What  is  that  actual  percent- 
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age?  What  is  the  Federal  match  or  the  Federal  share  for  library 
funding  in  America? 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  think  it  is  less  than  5  percent. 

Ms.  Christensen.  It's  about  2  percent. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  It's  about  2  percent  of  total  library? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Total  library. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

EFFECTS  OF  MENTORING 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Riggs.  Doctor  Robinson,  recently  a 
group  called  Public-Private  Ventures  did  an  evaluation  of  the  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  Federation  and  their  programs.  The  research 
showed  that  after  18  months  of  having  a  responsible  adult  mentor, 
at-risk  youth  involved  in  that  program  are  52  percent  less  likely  to 
skip  school,  37  percent  less  likely  to  skip  class,  and  are  more  con- 
fident of  their  performance  in  school  work  and  the  like.  The  re- 
search also  shows  that  at-risk  children  involved  in  the  Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  program  are  significantly  less  likely  to  begin  using 
illegal  drugs  and  alcohol  or  get  into  fights  or  other  violence.  I  am 
aware  that  your  office  has  been  working  with  various  youth 
mentoring  groups  to  help  identify  how  OERI  might  help  quantify 
the  relationship  between  one-on-one  mentoring  and  academic  per- 
formance. Can  you  inform  the  committee  of  the  status  of  your  ef- 
forts to  quantify  the  academic  value  of  mentoring. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Certainly,  we're  looking  forward  to  receiving  ap- 
plications to  respond  to  that  question  in  a  more  precise  way  than 
I  probably  can  at  this  moment.  I  would  say  that  our  findings  from 
that  study,  from  other  studies,  from  work  that  is  being  done  to  un- 
derstand how  to  quantify  this  phenomena  we're  now  calling  social 
capital  all  encourage  us  to  get  on  with  it  and  find  ways  to  expand 
this  strategy.  Again,  the  benefit  seems  to  be  very  obvious  and  very 
powerful.  To  create  an  advocate  for  every  child  might  seem  ex- 
travagant. But  if  we  were  honest  as  we  reflect  on  our  own  road  to 
achievement  and  accomplishment,  we  would  be  able  to  identify 
those  advocates  that  have  helped  to  steer  us  and  guide  us  and  en- 
courage us  at  important  points  along  the  way. 

There  is  no  resistance  to  this  notion.  In  fact,  intellectually  there 
is  every  reason  to  speed  this  process  of  looking  into  the  impact  of 
mentoring  and  packaging  it  so  that  it  can  be  more  widely  adapted 
and  put  to  the  use  of  students,  particularly  young  students.  I  think 
we've  seen  mentoring  programs  focus  at  adolescent  age  students, 
but  there's  some  evidence  now  to  suggest  that  if  you  start  even  at 
the  elementary  grades  you  might  get  an  even  greater  benefit  in 
both  social  behavior  and  achievement. 

EVALUATION  OF  OERI  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you.  I  have  reviewed  the  Department's  bian- 
nual evaluation  report  and  I  note  a  number  of  the  smaller  pro- 
grams that  you  propose  to  fund  have  had  no  evaluations.  For  exam- 
ple, we've  funded  the  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science  National  Pro- 
gram since  1985  and  there  is  no  national  evaluation.  There  is  none 
for  the  Star  Schools  program  even  though  it  has  been  funded  since 
1988.  There  is  none  for  civics  education  and  none  for  the  inter- 
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national  educational  exchange.  Why  should  we  continue  to  fund 
programs  without  knowing  whether  they  are  effective  or  not? 

Ms  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  famihar  with  the  eval- 
uation data  concerning  Star  Schools,  so  I  would  appreciate  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  that  information  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  we  see  that? 

[The  information  follows:] 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

The  first  national  evaluation  of  the  Star  Schools  program  was  conducted  during  1992- 
1994.  The  results  of  the  evaluation  were  reported  in  1994  and  are  summarized  on  the 
Department  and  Star  Schools  websites  on  the  Internet.  At  the  time  of  data  collection  for 
the  report,  three  successive  cycles  of  two-year  projects  had  been  funded.  In  general,  the 
evaluation  provided  demographic  and  descriptive  information  about  the  projects  funded 
between  1988  and  1994,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  projects  funded  in  the  third 
cycle.  Information  was  obtained  through  project  records  and  interviews  with  project  staff, 
as  well  as  by  site  visits  to  the  funded  projects  and  34  schools  that  participated  in  Star 
Schools  activities.  In  addition,  a  group  of  curriculum  experts  reviewed  the  curriciJa 
offered  through  the  Star  Schools  program.  The  following  represents  the  highlights  of  the 
first  formal  evaluation  of  the  program: 

I.  More  than  30  full  courses  were  offered  through  the  program  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  available  to  participating  students  across  the  coimtry.  Foreign  language 
courses  comprise  the  largest  number  of  full-course  offerings,  including  Spanish, 
Russian,  Japanese,  and  Latin,  followed  by  mathematics,  science  and  advanced 
placement  English. 

II.  Full  courses  and  instructional  modules  delivered  through  the  program  support  and 
extend  State  and  local  educational  reform  efforts.  The  full  courses  enable  students 
to  meet  high  school  graduation  and  college  entrance  requirements;  the  instructional 
modules,  electronic  field  trips,  and  special  targeted  programming  are  aligned  with 
standards-based  systemic  reform  efforts. 

III.  Teachers  reported  changes  in  their  behavior  as  a  result  of  participating  in  the 
program.  Changes  included  use  of  different  and  varied  curriculum  materials, 
increased  use  of  cooperative  learning,  and  increased  use  of  multiple  technologies. 

IV.  Curriculum  experts  rated  Star  Schools  mathematics  and  science  curricula  highly  with 
regard  to  content  and  the  instructional  processes  used.  Teachers  were  provided  with 
models  of  exemplary  instructional  practices. 

The  1994  evaluation  report  also  included  recommendations  for  actions  to  be  taken, 
several  of  which  have  already  been  addressed.  Examples  include:  increasing  the  project 
period  from  two  to  five  years  ( 1 994  reauthorization  of  the  program  permits  five  year 
awards);  using  multiple  technologies  rather  than  a  perceived  reliance  on  satellite  (current 
projects  include  computer  applications  such  as  CD-ROM  and  electronic  networks);  and 
encouraging  projects  to  provide  both  instructional  modules  and  full  courses  for  urban  and 
rural  students  (several  projects  extend  their  reach  of  instructional  modules  beyond  major 
cities  to  entire  States  thereby  making  the  programming  available  in  urban,  rural,  and 
suburban  communities).  The  formal  evaluation  report  also  commented  that  technology 
applications  should  be  linked  to  school  reform  and  standards  activities  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  This  recommendation  will  be  included  as  a  priority  for  the  next  cycle  of 
applications. 
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While  the  formal  evaluation  of  1994  did  not  collect  data  about  student  outcomes, 
each  Star  Schools  project  conducted  a  third-party  evaluation,  which  yielded  substantial 
data  on  student  outcomes.  A  variety  of  evaluation  methodologies  were  used  including 
student,  teacher  and  administrator  interviews  and  surveys  as  well  as  case  studies  of  school 
and  community  change  processes.  With  better  than  a  90  percent  response  rate,  evaluators 
of  the  Reach  for  the  Stars  and  Learning  Community  projects  serving  the  New  England 
States  found  that  the  majority  of  teachers  reported  students'  applying  knowledge  and  skills 
to  new  situations,  were  using  problem-solving  strategies  effectively,  and  collecting, 
organizing,  and  analyzing  data  more  than  they  had  done  prior  to  their  participation  in 
these  projects.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  teachers  stated  they  were  now  using  multiple 
technologies  in  the  classroom,  and  85  percent  of  the  teachers  reported  using  innovative 
ways  of  teaching  science.  Sixteen  case  studies  and  a  host  of  documentary  videotapes 
provide  evidence  of  teachers  and  students  working  together  to  explore  uses  of  distance 
learning  to  create  classrooms,  schools,  community-based  organizations,  and  other  learning 
communities  that  enhance  students'  opportunities  to  construct  knowledge. 

Another  survey  of  teachers  whose  students  attend  school  in  major  cities  across  the 
country  similarly  demonstrates  evidence  of  student  improvement.  Teachers  participating 
in  the  TEAMS  project  out  of  Los  Angeles  ranked  over  7,000  students  on  attributes  such 
as  critical  thinking  and  problem-solving,  content  knowledge  and  skills,  language  skills, 
quality  of  work,  interest  in  school,  and  attendance.  Data  were  collected  for  different 
populations  of  students  including  Chapter  1,  special  education,  gifted  and  talented,  and 
limited  English  proficient  students.  Results  of  this  large  study  found  that  teachers 
throughout  the  U.S.  saw  significant  improvement  for  these  students  including  improved 
critical  thinking,  problem-solving,  and  language  skills;  increased  interest  in  math  and 
science;  improved  attendance  and  behavior;  greater  responsibility  by  the  students  for  their 
ovm  learning;  and  enhanced  student  self  regard. 

Some  high  school  courses  would  not  be  available  for  many  students  in  rural,  sparsely 
populated  communities  if  the  Star  Schools  program  did  not  exist.  Nearly  half  of  the 
students  who  participated  in  the  Star  Schools  project  serving  the  Northwest  and  Pacific 
Islands  stated  that  the  courses  were  not  offered  in  their  regular  school  curriculum, 
including  students  who  said  they  took  the  courses  for  college  preparation.  Schools 
participating  in  the  program  through  the  Educational  Service  Center  in  San  Antonio,  TX, 
have  increased  their  curricular  offerings  by  one-third  as  a  result  of  Star  Schools  ftmding, 
thereby  preparing  their  students  to  be  competitive  on  a  global  scale  at  a  very  reasonable 
cost. 

Distance  education  also  meets  the  needs  of  our  growing  transient  population.  A 
group  of  migrant  students  enrolled  in  Algebra  I  are  using  downlinks  strategically  placed 
along  their  migrant  path  and  laptops  provided  by  the  program  to  complete  the  course  as 
they  follow  the  agricultural  opportunities  from  South  Texas  to  the  Canadian  border. 
Extensive  staff  development  for  teachers  of  migrant  students  is  also  offered  through  the 
Star  Schools  program,  through  the  Education  Service  Center  in  San  Antonio  and  its 
pjirtners  across  the  country. 
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The  most  compelling  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  Star  Schools  program  comes  from 
the  students  themselves.  An  elementary  student  writes:  "It  helps  kids  like  me  leam  different 
things  in  math.  Little  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  states  enjoy  it.. .that's  why  they  call  it 
TEAMS,  so  the  kids  could  cooperate  with  other  kids."  Or  another  who  vmtes:  "Our  class 
participated  in  Science  this  year.  I  like  it  when  [the  studio  teacher]  took  us  on  a  trip  to  the 
Mojave  Desert  through  TV.  We  measured  convection  currents.  I  hope  that  we  can  do 
Science  again  another  year.  Thank  you  for  making  Star  Schools  Science  possible  for 
students  like  me."  And  finally:  "The  advantages  are  that  it's  better  than  just  reading  a  dull 
science  book.  You  leam  faster,  share  ideas,  work  in  groups,  [do]  safe  experiments." 

Teachers  also  acknowledged  the  benefits  of  the  program:  One  teacher  stated,  "This  last 
school  year  was  my  32nd  in  teaching,  and  I've  never  had  a  more  exciting  year,  because  of 
Star  Schools.  It  changed  my  whole  way  of  teaching  and  working  with  the  students!" 
Another  teacher  wrote,  "Our  class  in  Washington,  DC  took  part  in  a  national  physics 
program  using  distance  learning  accessed  through  our  Star  Schools  program,  and  our 
students  were  #1  in  the  nation!"  Finally,  these  statements  from  a  school  principal  sununariTB 
the  program's  success,  "The  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  all  work,  it  all  come  together.  Seeing 
the  teachers  willing  to  try  and  to  take  risks.  Star  Schools  encouraged  them  to  use 
technology—it  made  an  impact.  It  was  a  lot  better  than  even  my  expectations." 

Funds  in  1996  and  1997  will  be  used  to  provide  distance  learning  opportunities  to  help 
young  adults  who  have  left  high  school  to  meet  the  requirements  to  obtain  their  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  and  to  enhance  adult  literacy  and  workplace  skills.  We  expect  the  result  to 
be  a  considerable  body  of  knowledge  and  new  models  for  the  use  of  distance  learning  in 
these  areas.  In  addition,  a  second  national  evaluation  of  the  Star  Schools  program  will  be 
conducted  beginning  in  1997  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  years.  In  the  development  of 
performance  indicators  for  the  Star  Schools  program,  the  Department  has  included  a 
category  of  performance  objectives  that  will  assess  the  extent  to  which  distance  learning 
technologies  continue  to  offer  a  cost-effective  approach  to  teaching  and  learning  for  various 
populations  of  students  and  teachers. 
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Ms.  Robinson.  The  International  Education  Exchange  is  a  rel- 
atively new  program  and  I  can't  recall  what  the  evaluation  provi- 
sions are  for  that  program. 

Mr.  Porter.  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science? 

Ms.  Robinson.  The  Eisenhower  Math/Science  Consortia,  let  me 
check  on  that  and  provide  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Porter.  And  civics  education.  Those  four. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  EXCHANGE 

PROGRAM 

This  program  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  funding.  Funded  projects  have  been  in 
operation  for  less  than  one  year.  No  evaluation  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  EISENHOWER  MATH  AND  SCIENCE  NATIONAL 

PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Education  (ED)  is  undertaking  evaluations  of  the  Eisenhower  State 
Curriculum  Frameworks  Projects  and  Regional  Consortiums.  The  evaluations  examine  the 
extent  to  which  the  Eisenhower  State  Curriculum  Frameworks  Projects  and  Regional 
Consortiums  Program  are  contributing  to  systemic  reform  in  math  and  science  education, 
what  works,  what  are  the  difficulties,  and  how  Eisenhower  relates  to  other  major  educational 
reform  efforts,  particularly  the  National  Science  Foimdation's  (NSF)  Statewide  Systemic 
Initiatives  (SSI).  ED  and  NSF  are  sharing  information  collected  and  are  coordinating 
sampling  plans  to  avoid  duplication  in  evaluating  Eisenhower  and  SSI,  respectively. 

ED,  NSF,  and  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  have  worked  together 
collaboratively  by  convening  a  joint  working  group  of  experts  to  assess  State  curriculum 
frameworks  documents,  using  criteria  such  as  the  extent  to  which  the  frameworks  reflect 
national  standards,  integration  across  disciplines,  alignment  of  instruction  and  assessment, 
and  attention  to  equity.  However,  ED's  evaluation  of  the  Eisenhower  State  Curriculum 
Frameworks  Projects  goes  beyond  the  assessment  of  the  frameworics  documents  to  examine 
the  frameworks  development  process,  results,  and  policy  alignment.  The  evaluation  also 
examines  States'  progress  in  developing  guidelines  for  teacher  preparation  and  certification, 
criteria  for  recertification,  and  model  in-service  professional  development  programs  under 
the  Eisenhower  grants.  The  evaluation  of  the  Eisenhower  Regional  Consortiums  Program 
examines  the  quality  and  results  of  activities  and  services,  including  professional 
development,  support  for  technology,  coalition-building  within  States  and  regions,  and 
dissemination.  The  final  Eisenhower  evaluation  reports  are  due  in  September  1997,  interim 
reports  in  September  1996,  and  draft  reports  due  3-4  months  earlier. 

The  Eisenhower  National  Clearinghouse  for  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  is  also 
embarking  upon  an  evaluation  of  the  overall  effectiveness  of  its  efforts.  A  final  report  is 
expected  in  February  1997. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  CENTER  FOR  CIVIC  EDUCATION 

The  Center  for  Civic  Education  has  received  directed  fimding  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  various  programs  of  the  Center  have  been  implemented  in  every  State,  and  several 
foreign  countries.  More  than  20  million  students  from  upper  elementary  through  high  school 
levels  have  participated.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  these  programs  are  having  a  real 
impact  on  the  students  and  teachers  who  participate. 
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Most  recently,  a  study  conducted  in  1993-94  by  Professor  Richard  Brody  of  Stanford 
University  focused  on  the  effects  of  the  "We  the  People  ..."  program  on  students'  civic 
attitudes  and  the  concept  of  political  tolerance.  Based  on  a  survey  of  1,351  high  school 
students.  Professor  Brody  found  that  students  involved  in  the  "We  the  People  ..."  program 
display  more  political  tolerance  and  feel  more  politically  effective  than  most  adult  Americans 
and  most  other  students. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  finding  fi-om  this  study  that  the  more  a  student  is  involved 
in  the  "We  the  People  ..."  program  the  more  tolerant  he  or  she  is  likely  to  become.  Some  of 
the  ways  that  students  show  their  political  tolerance  include  a  willingness  to: 

o  Place  fewer  restrictions  on  the  press,  speech,  and  the  advocacy  of  radical  or  unorthodox 
ideas; 

o      Grant  fi-eedom  of  assembly  to  groups  with  diverse  opinions; 

o      Place  fewer  restrictions  on  due  process;  and 

o      Grant  others  wide  latitude  to  speak  and  act  politically. 

Another  study  was  conducted  in  1993-94  by  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  at  sites 
around  the  country.  This  study  focused  on  how  the  program  affected  students'  intellectual 
abilities,  career  plans,  performance  in  other  academic  disciplines,  and  citizenship,  and 
included  interviews  with  students,  teachers  and  parents. 

In  addition  to  teachers'  preference  for  the  "We  the  People  ..."  curriculum  materials,  the 
study  foimd  that: 

o  Students  who  had  participated  in  the  program  believed  they  had  acquired  the  ability  to 
formulate  thoughtful  opinions  and  were  willing  to  express  their  opinions; 

o  Students  reported  a  growing  inclination  to  push  themselves  intellectually,  to  seek  out 
knowledge  and  information,  to  question  and  pursue  lines  of  thought,  and  to  more 
effectively  express  questions  and  answers; 

o  The  nature  of  the  material  in  "We  the  People  ..."  generated  or  enhanced  a  feeling  of 
citizenship;  and 

o  The  influence  of  the  program  extended  beyond  high  school,  and  a  number  of  teachers 
attributed  their  students'  success  in  college  to  their  participation  in  the  "We  the 
People..."  program. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Social  Studies  Development  Center  of  Indiana  University  in 
1992-93  evaluated  the  instructional  effects  of  the  "We  the  People  ..."  program  by  comparing 
high  school  students  who  used  the  Center's  text  With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All  with 
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students  who  used  traditional  text  books.  The  results  showed  that  students  who  participated 
in  the  program  scored  significantly  higher  on  a  test  on  the  history  and  principles  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  than  sliidents  enrolled  in  government  and  civics  classes  using  traditional  texts,  and 
in  general  scored  higher  on  the  test  overall. 

Independent  studies  by  Education  Testing  Service  (ETS)  in  1988, 1990,  and  1991  found 
that  students  enrolled  in  the  "We  the  People  ..."  program  at  upper  elementary,  middle  and 
high  school  levels  significantly  outperformed  comparison  students  on  every  topic  on  the  tests 
taken.  Based  on  the  superior  performance  of  students  at  all  levels,  ETS  characterized  the 
program  as  a  great  instructional  success  and  concluded  that  the  program  achieved  its  major 
instructional  goal  of  increasing  students'  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Even  more  impressive  were  the  findings  of  a  subsequent  study  in  which  ETS  compared 
the  test  scores  of  a  random  sample  of  900  high  school  students  who  studied  "We  the 
People..."  with  those  of  280  sophomores  and  juniors  in  political  science  courses  at  a  major 
university.  The  high  school  students  outperformed  the  comparison  students  in  every  topic 
area  and  on  almost  every  test  item. 
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Ms.  Christensen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  add,  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  whole  is  undertaking  preparation  for  the  Grovemment 
Performance  and  Results  Act.  We  are  doing  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  performance  measures  for  all  programs,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Under  Secretary.  This  is  a  long,  long  process  but  we've 
made  a  great  beginning.  We're  looking  at  not  only  what  we  can  do 
with  our  own  evaluations,  but  at  what  we  can  also  find  out  from 
existing  research  in  the  field,  from  statistical  surveys  from  NCES, 
or  whatever  other  sources  we  can  use  to  pull  all  of  the  necessary 
information  together.  So  we  are  doing  that  and  we're  looking  at  all 
programs  across  the  Department,  working  with  each  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  do  that.  We  hope  that  within  the  next  couple  of  years, 
we'll  have  something  much  more  concrete  to  report  than  we  do 
now.  A  lot  depends  on  the  money  that  we  have  for  the  evaluations 
and  studies. 

MEASURING  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  TECHNOLOGY  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Porter.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  technology  initiative  for 
just  a  second  before  we  finish  because  I  think  we  kind  of  are  miss- 
ing each  other  here  as  to  what  way  we  look  at  the  expenditure  of 
money.  If  I  understand  you  correctly.  Doctor  Robinson,  vou  believe 
that  the  goals  of  this  expenditure  should  be  developed  out  there 
where  the  technology  is  being  used  locally,  and  then  the  measures 
that  are  developed  can  be  applied  to  see  whether  there  has  been 
achievement.  What  we  are  saying  I  think,  at  least  what  I'm  saying, 
is  that  before  we  invest  the  money,  we  really  ought  to  determine 
what  we  expect  to  achieve  and  then  we  ought  to  know  also  how 
we're  going  to  evaluate  whether  we've  achieved  it  or  not.  Am  I  cor- 
rect that  we're  looking  at  this  differently?  Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  clarify  one  point.  We  have  four 
objectives  for  the  initiative  we  are  suggesting.  One  objective  is  to 
improve  access  to  modem  computers,  provide  more,  and  more  mod- 
em, equipment.  Another  is  to  provide  the  necessary  teacher  devel- 
opment to  enhance  teacher  capacity  to  use  technology  productively 
to  improve  student  achievement.  Third,  is  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  good  materials — programs,  software,  technology  applica- 
tions. And  the  fourth  is  to  make  sure  that  the  schools  and  the 
classrooms  are  connected,  that  they  are  not  isolated  black  boxes 
with  bells  and  whistles. 

Mr.  Porter.  Okay.  Wait  a  minute.  I  understand  that  those  are 
the  goals  of  the  program.  But  this,  to  me,  is  the  way  we've  been 
thinking  for  a  long  time  and  the  kind  of  thinking  that  we  have  to 
change.  What  we  have  to  see  is  what  this  is  going  to  mean  in  terms 
of  changing  the  skills  and  achievements  and  abilities  of  the  stu- 
dents, because  that's  the  only  reason  we're  doing  all  this  is  for 
them.  And  so  to  talk  about  it  from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  ex- 
pect to  actually  do  in  the  program  is  not  what  I'm  looking  for  at 
least.  I  am  looking  for  what  it  is  going  to  mean  to  those  students 
and  how  do  we  evaluate  that. 

Ms.  Robinson.  And  that  is  where  I  think  from  our  experience  to 
date  we  can  provide  States  guidance  on  the  ways  they  can  recog- 
nize or  document  improved  student  achievement  that  they  might 
attribute  to  the  technology  intervention  as  one  part  of  a  strategy. 
So  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  can  provide  substantive  guid- 
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ance  to  the  States  and  local  communities  as  they  develop  those 
benchmarks.  We  had  not  thought  it  appropriate,  however,  to  say  in 
a  mandated  fashion  what  those  benchmarks  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Porter.  No,  I'm  not  saying  the  Federal  Government  should 
set  standards  and  insist  on  them.  But  I  am  sa3dng  that  we  should 
set  goals  as  far  as  student  achievement  or  student  abilities  are  con- 
cerned and  then  evaluate  whether  we're  meeting  the  goals,  not 
whether  they  would  be  cut  off  from  the  program  if  our  goals 
weren't  met;  I'm  not  saying  that. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Maybe  what  we  are  both  struggling  to  say  is  that 
we  ought  to  add  a  fifth  objective,  that  States  and  communities  be 
able  to  document  the  extent  to  which  this  investment  has  sup- 
ported improved  student  achievement,  not  just  access,  but  access 
for  the  purpose  of  improved  student  learning,  and  that  we  specify 
that  objective  of  the  program  more  clearly. 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  I'm  thinking  perhaps  more  specifically  than 
that,  like  computer  literacy  and  understanding  of  how  you  can  use 
software  creatively.  I  saw  it  used  in  the  classroom  for  art,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  teaching  of  art.  But  you're  starting  with  an  assum.p- 
tion  that  this  is  somehow  a  good  thing  without  sa3dng  what  you 
want  to  get  out  of  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing;  don't  get  me  wrong. 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  think  we  are  probably  very,  very  close  because 
that  is  exactly  what  I  would  see  as  guidance — ^that  as  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing or  documenting  improved  student  achievement,  here  are 
some  things  to  look  at.  Computer  literacy,  what  does  that  mean? 
We  can  provide  insights  as  to  what  that  means.  Problem-solving 
ability,  what  does  that  mean?  What  are  some  behaviors  that  would 
suggest  that  students  have  improved  in  their  problem-solving  abil- 
ity? The  ability  to  organize  information  and  data  from  diverse 
sources.  Here  are  some  ways  to  recognize  that  behavior.  That  is  the 
kind  of  guidance  that  our  experience  to  date  qualifies  us  to  offer 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  think  we  would  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  note  or  document  whether  we're  making  the  progress  that 
we  want.  I  am  sorry  if  I  had  not  understood  your  question  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mrs.  Lowey,  any  final  questions? 

Mrs.  Lowey.  No,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Porter.  Doctor  Robinson,  thank  you  very  much.  We  do  have 
additional  questions  for  the  record  that  we  would  ask  that  you  an- 
swer for  us.  We  very  much  appreciate  your  good  testimony  this 
afternoon  and  thank  you  for  being  here. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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PORNOGRAPHY  ON  THE  INTERNET 

Mr.  Porter.  A  recent  article  in  Education  Daily  observed:  The  Internet  is  a  tempting 
and  powerfiil  tool  for  schools— and  also  a  powerful  source  of  liability.  The  passageway  to 
exotic  lands,  distant  universities  and  limitless  libraries  is  also  a  portal  on  pornography  and 
other  unsavory  scenes.  These  days,  more  administrators  are  wondering  what  their  students 
will  find  when  they  log  on.  Given  the  inherent,  wide  open  nature  of  the  Internet  and  the 
substantial  Federal  commitment  proposed  in  your  budget,  how  do  you  propose  we  address 
this  issue? 

Ms.  Robinson.  While  we  are  working  to  bring  the  Internet  to  all  of  our  classrooms, 
we  must  also  protect  our  children  and  students  from  computer  pornography  and  access  to 
other  inappropriate  material  on  the  Internet.  That  is  why  we  support  filtering  mechanisms 
that  give  parents  and  teachers  greater  control  over  the  information  children  can  access  on  the 
Internet.  The  on-line  industry  is  taking  steps  to  address  this  issue  with  plans  to  develop 
browsers  (the  software  that  one  uses  to  "surf'  the  Internet)  that  will  include  built  in  content 
control  devices.  Furthermore,  there  are  already  products  on  the  market  and  in  schools,  such 
as  Surfwatch  and  Net-Nanny,  that  allow  teachers  to  control  what  their  students  can  access. 
These  types  of  content  control  mechanisms  have  already  been  very  successfiil  in  the 
classroom.  The  worst  thing  we  could  do  to  address  the  problem  is  to  unplug  this  technology, 
preventing  our  children  from  exploring  the  vast  new  world  of  educational  opportunity  that 
exists  online. 

RESEARCH  PLAN 

Mr.  Porter.  In  our  fiscal  year  1996  report,  the  Committee  asked  for  a  listing  of 
research,  demonstration,  dissemination,  and  technical  assistance  authorities,  the  designation 
of  a  coordinator  for  these  activities  (whom  I  believe  is  you.  Dr.  Robinson),  and  a  research 
plan.  In  his  response,  Secretary  Riley  indicated  that  the  Department  would  be  preparing  an 
overall  research  plan  that  would  be  submitted  to  the  Committee.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  received  it.  What  is  the  status  of  the  plan,  and  can  you  give  us  some  indication  of  its 
major  provisions? 

Ms.  Robinson.  A  draft  research  priorities  plan  will  be  available  within  the  next 
month.  We  will  send  it  to  the  Committee  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  The  plan  is  being 
prepared  by  OERI  staff  working  with  staff  from  the  other  research  and  dissemination 
programs  administered  by  the  Department.  The  forthcoming  draft  is  organized  around  five 
themes:  supporting  the  learner,  improving  teaching  and  learning,  strengthening  schools, 
making  the  system  work,  and  improving  postsecondary  and  adult  learning.  Research 
priorities  will  be  identified  within  each  of  these  five  themes. 

Mr.  Porter.  Under  the  plan,  or  under  current  practice,  what  is  your  role  in  approving 
the  programs  and  individual  grants  issued  by  the  various  research  and  demonstration 
programs  you  identified  for  us? 
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Ms.  Robinson.  While  I  work  closely  with  other  Assistant  Secretaries  to  identify 
research  priorities  and  plan  competitions,  I  play  no  role  in  the  actual  approval  or  award  of 
grants,  except  of  course  for  grants  made  under  those  programs  administered  in  my  office. 
Award  decisions  are  made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  with  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  program  under  which  the  awards  will  be  made.  Assistant  Secretaries' 
decisions  are  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  peer  review  panels. 

Mr.  Porter.  UTiat  is  your  role  in  advising  the  Secretary  on  the  budget  requests  for 
these  small  programs? 

Ms.  Robinson.  The  senior  officers  of  the  Department  work  with  the  Secretary  as  a 
team  in  developing  the  Department's  budget.  Obviously,  the  Secretary  looks  to  me  for  the 
greatest  input  regarding  the  programs  that  I  am  responsible  for  administering,  but  I  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  coordinating  research  activities  across  the  Department,  and  I  expect  our 
research  priorities  plan  to  guide  the  decisions  we  make  about  individual  programs  and 
priorities  for  the  1998  budget. 

USE  OF  LABORATORY  FUNDS 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Robinson,  as  you  may  be  aware,  this  Subcommittee  has  been 
concerned  for  many  years  over  the  use  of  funding  for  these  laboratories  for  activities  not 
approved  by  their  regional  boards.  Yet,  I  believe  that  funds  continue  to  be  earmarked  for 
activities  in  the  laboratories'  contracts  and  occasionally  they  are  asked  (or  possibly  required) 
to  carry  out  activities  not  specifically  approved  by  the  local  boards.  Can  you  respond  to 
these  allegations  and  give  us  examples,  if  any,  of  instances  in  which  you  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  impose  activities  not  specifically  approved  by  regional  boards? 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Subcommittee  has  for  several  years  included 
report  language  directing  that  no  ftinds  appropriated  for  laboratories  be  retained  by  the 
Department  for  any  other  purpose.  We  have  honored  those  directives.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
long-standing  concern  of  the  Subcommittee  that  laboratory  funds  are  being  used  for  anything 
other  than  the  program  of  work  developed  by  each  laboratory  under  the  guidance  of  its 
regional  governing  board.  While  OERI  often  turns  to  the  laboratories  as  sources  of  objective 
and  current  information  about  developments  in  their  regions  or  research  and  development 
work,  we  do  not  impose  activities  on  them. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  understand  current  laboratory  contracts  earmark  $2  million  for 
nationally  defined  projects.  Can  you  tell  this  Subcommittee  how  this  provision  is  consistent 
with  the  Subcommittee's  long-standing  concern  that  all  fluids  provided  to  the  regional 
educational  laboratories  be  used  for  priorities  established  by  the  regional  educational  boards? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Each  laboratory  contract  provides  up  to  $200,000  (approximately  4 
percent  of  the  average  contract)  that  can  be  used  to  engage  in  projects  initiated  by  OERI. 
This  work  is  specifically  permitted  by  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the  laboratories,  which 
states  that  "...the  Assistant  Secretary,  from  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h), 
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is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  a  regional  educational  laboratory  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  additional  projects  to  enable  such  regional  laboratory  to  assist  in  efforts  to 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals  and  for  other  purposes."  To  ensure  that  these  fiinds 
are  used  appropriately,  the  Department's  contracting  officer  has  issued  guidance  requiring 
that  such  efforts  show  "consistency  with  the  mission  and  work  of  the  lab,  benefit  to  the 
region,  and  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  lab."  It  is  up  to  each  individual  laboratory  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  these  efforts,  what  the  nature  of  that  participation  may 
be,  and  what  role  its  governing  board  should  play  in  reviewing  or  approving  such  requests. 

EVALUATION  OF  SMALLER  OERI  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Porter.  I  have  reviewed  the  Department's  Biennial  Evaluation  Report  and  I  note 
a  number  of  the  smaller  programs  you  propose  to  fund  have  had  no  evaluations.  We've 
funded  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science  National  Programs  since  1985  and  there  is  no  national 
evaluation;  none  for  Star  Schools  even  though  funding  has  existed  since  1988,  none  for 
Civics  Education,  and  none  for  International  Educational  Exchange.  Why  should  we 
continue  to  fund  these  programs  when  there  is  no  effort  to  assure  their  effectiveness? 

Ms.  Robinson.  While  we  do  not  always  have  the  funds  we  need  to  conduct  all  of  the 
evaluations  we  would  like,  we  are  attempting  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 
They  have  been,  or  are  being  evaluated.  For  example,  the  Math  and  Science  Regional 
Consortia  and  two  activities  funded  under  the  Eisenhower  National  Program-projects  to 
develop  State  curriculum  frameworks  and  the  Math  and  Science  National  Clearinghouse—are 
being  evaluated  now.  Interim  reports  will  be  available  this  fall,  and  final  reports  are  due  in 
September  1997.  Where  possible,  evaluation  activities  are  being  coordinated  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  These  programs  are  an  important  investment  because  they 
support  the  development  of  an  infrastructure  for  improving  teaching,  especially  in  math  and 
science.  The  Department  will  share  the  evaluation  findings  as  soon  as  they  become 
available. 

For  the  Star  Schools  program,  individual  project  evaluations  and  an  external  national 
evaluation  (1992-94)  have  been  conducted.  These  evaluations  and  other  studies  have  yielded 
quantitative  and  qualitative  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  distance  education  as  a  strategy 
to  increase  curricular  offerings,  improve  student  achievement,  and  improve  teachers' 
classroom  instruction.  In  addition,  the  Star  Schools  program  is  an  important  source  of  seed 
capital  for  the  expansion  of  distance  learning. 

There  is  also  ample  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  "We  the  People..."  program, 
operated  by  the  Center  for  Civic  Education.  More  than  20,000,000  students,  from  every 
State,  have  participated  in  the  program.  A  variety  of  studies  have  shown  positive  effects  of 
the  program  on  the  students  and  their  teachers.  In  one  study  conducted  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  randomly  selected  high  school  participants  outperformed  college  sophomore 
and  junior  political  science  students  in  every  topic  area  and  almost  every  test  item. 
Moreover,  this  program  plays  an  important  role  in  promoting  civic  education  and  good 
citizenship  among  young  people. 
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Initial  studies  of  the  impact  of  their  activities  are  also  being  conducted  by  the  two 
projects  supported  under  the  International  Education  Exchange  program.  This  program  has 
been  funded  for  only  two  years,  with  the  projects  still  in  their  first  year  of  operation.  The 
program  represents  an  important  opportunity  to  support  the  growth  of  democracy  and  market 
economies,  but  more  time  is  needed  to  judge  its  effectiveness. 

NEW  LIBRARY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  Your  budget  request  for  Libraries  proposes  to  terminate  funding  for 
existing  activities  and  initiate  a  new  program  of  expanding  access  and  providing  access  to 
the  information  superhighway.  While  these  are  worthy  goals,  why  are  they  a  federal 
responsibility? 

Ms.  Robinson.  The  Department  supports  pending  legislation  that  would  consolidate 
several  library  service  programs  previously  authorized  by  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (LSC  A)  and  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  new  legislation 
would  authorize  a  more  focused  State  program  to  extend  access  to  technology-based 
information  services  and  provide  services  for  those  citizens  who  have  difficulty  using  a 
library  or  need  special  access  to  such  services. 

The  Department  recognizes  that  the  purposes  of  LSCA,  the  goal  of  which  was  to 
ensure  that  all  Americans  have  access  to  libraries  and  to  library  information  resources,  have 
largely  been  achieved.  Today  almost  all  Americans  have  access  to  libraries.  However,  the 
Nation  is  undergoing  a  technological  revolution,  resulting  in  a  tremendous  proliferation  of 
new  sources  of  information.  The  Federal  responsibility  now  is  to  encourage  every  State  to 
help  libraries,  including  school  libraries,  gain  access  to  the  new  technologies  and  information 
they  need  to  enhance  learning  in  the  21st  century,  and  to  make  these  new  sources  of 
information  available  to  all. 

Mr.  Porter.  Is  there  any  indication  that  library  professionals  or  the  library  community 
is  unable  to  meet  these  expectations  without  additional  federal  funding? 

Ms.  Robinson.  The  entire  library  professional  community  supports  the  new 
legislation.  They  are  eager  to  help  build  the  information  infrastructure  for  America's  libraries 
and  schools  for  the  21st  century.  But  assistance  is  needed.  The  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Services  (NCLIS)  carried  out  a  study  (Public  Libraries  and  the 
Internet,  June  1994)  based  on  the  Commission's  premise  that  publicly-supported  community 
libraries  can  become  a  critical  component  of  the  national  information  infrastructure.  A  few 
States  and  larger  public  libraries  have  demonstrated  how  Federal  ftmds  can  be  used  to 
provide  public  access  to  the  information  superhighway.  But,  despite  these  examples,  and 
the  substantial  investments  some  States  have  made  on  their  own,  access  to  technology-based 
information  services  remains  uneven,  and  public  access  is  not  yet  common.  As  the  NCLIS 
report  points  out,  78.9  percent  of  libraries  with  highly  populated  (over  250,000)  service  areas 
have  Internet  access,  while  only  16.8  percent  of  libraries  with  small  service  areas  (under 
25,000)  have  access.  Moreover,  few  of  the  libraries  with  Internet  access,  whether  large  or 
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small,  provide  public  access.  The  rate  at  which  public  access  is  provided  by  libraries  with 
large  and  small  service  areas  is  virtually  the  same~16.6  and  16.8  percent,  respectively, 
showing  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  providing  a  "safety  net"  for  those  without  home  access 
to  computers  and  information  networks.  The  funds  we  have  requested  can  provide  a 
stimulus  for  State-level  planning,  resource  sharing,  training  for  librarians,  and  the  acquisition 
of  telecommunications  technologies,  resulting  in  wider  and~through  the  effect  of  State 
planning,  especially—more  equitable  access  to  information  through  technology. 

Mr.  Porter.  Are  there  not  other  sources  of  funding  for  these  activities? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Most  of  the  fimding  for  public  libraries  comes  from  State  and  local 
sources.  However,  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  funding  requested  is  to  provide  a  stimulus  to 
every  State,  through  matching  funds,  to  ensure  access  for  all  citizens  to  these  resources. 

Mr.  Porter.  Are  we  not  just  dealing  with  a  bureaucracy  that  has  accomplished  its 
goals  and  is  now  searching  for  a  new  mission? 

Ms.  Robinson.  We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  Just  as  LSCA  led  to  access  to 
libraries  for  millions  of  Americans,  the  new  authority  will  provide  grants  that  will  lead  to 
libraries  providing  all  Americans  access  to  the  information  sources  of  the  21st  century. 

REGIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

Mr.  Bonilla.  You  are  requesting  $5 1  million  for  the  regional  educational  laboratories. 
Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  Secretary's  Regional  Representatives,  and  maybe  others,  are 
putting  pressure  on  the  labs  to  pay  for  things,  like  conferences,  that  the  labs  believe  are  not 
under  the  six  tasks  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing? 

Ms.  Robinson.  The  Secretary's  Regional  Representatives  have  been  conducting  a 
series  of  conferences  and  workshops  within  their  regions  that  are  designed  to  promote 
effective  school  improvement  efforts  and  which  provide  an  opportunity  for  educators  in  the 
regions  to  share  and  discuss  their  efforts  with  one  another.  Since  the  regional  laboratories 
are  well-known  within  each  region  as  institutions  that  convene  researchers,  practitioners,  and 
policy  makers  to  take  on  high-priority  challenges,  it  is  understandable  that  the  Regional 
Representatives  would  request  assistance  from  the  laboratories  in  supporting  such  meetings. 
It  is  up  to  each  individual  laboratory  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  these  efforts, 
and  what  the  nature  of  that  participation  may  be. 

If  a  laboratory  agreed  that  such  work  was  reasonable,  it  could  be  supported  under 
Task  6  of  its  contract.  Task  6  sets  aside  resources  for  the  laboratories  to  engage  in  projects 
initiated  by  OERI's  Assistant  Secretary.  This  work  is  specifically  permitted  by  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  laboratories,  which  says  that  "...the  Assistant  Secretary,  from 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h),  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
a  regional  educational  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  additional  projects  to  enable 
such  regional  laboratory  to  assist  in  efforts  to  achieve  the  National  Education  Goals  and  for 
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other  purposes."  To  ensure  that  these  funds  are  used  appropriately,  the  Department's 
Contracting  Officer  has  issued  guidance  requiring  that  such  efforts  show  "consistency  with 
the  mission  and  work  of  the  lab,  benefit  to  the  region,  and  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
lab." 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Should  the  labs  be  forced  to  pay  for  anj^thing  other  than  the  stated  six 
tasks  in  their  mission  statement? 

Ms.  Robinson.  No,  they  should  not. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  language  indicating  that  this  Committee 
intends  that  no  funds  provided  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  work  that  is  determined 
by  the  priorities  of  the  regional  governing  board  of  each  individual  laboratory, 
notwithstanding  any  contractual  arrangements  established  by  the  Department  of  Education? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Such  language  would  be  uimecessary.  There  are  no  contractual 
arrangements  that  require  or  cause  firnds  appropriated  for  the  laboratories  to  be  used  in  ways 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  laboratories'  own  interests  and  programs  of  work.  Laboratories 
decide  which  efforts  they  want  to  participate  in,  their  levels  of  commitment,  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  What  is  your  reaction  if  language  were  proposed  to  allocate  funds  to  the 
labs  according  to  each  laboratory's  percentage  of  the  total  amount  that  was  provided  to  the 
ten  labs  by  the  Department  on  December  11,  1995? 

Ms.  Robinson.  Such  language  would  be  unnecessary.  The  authorizing  statute  directs 
that  funds  allocated  to  the  regions  reflect  "the  number  of  local  educational  agencies  and  the 
number  of  school-age  children  within  the  region  served  by  such  laboratory,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  providing  services  within  the  geographic  area  encompassed  by  the  region."  When 
contract  awards  were  made  in  December  1995,  fimds  were  allocated  using  such  a  formula. 
We  anticipate  using  the  same  formula  to  allocate  any  additional  funds  provided  to  this 
program. 

FEDERAL  ROLE 

Mr.  Hoyer.  As  I  talk  to  the  Nation's  governors,  I  have  come  to  even  more  fully 
appreciate  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govenmient  in  identifying  best  educational  practices, 
disseminating  that  information,  and  assisting  States  in  evaluating  their  educational  programs. 
Can  you  elaborate  for  the  Committee  why  this  is  appropriately  a  Federal,  rather  than  a  State, 
role?  Would  States  shoulder  this  responsibility  if  fimding  were  cut  at  the  Federal  level? 
Could  States  perform  this  function  as  effectively  as  the  Federal  Government? 

Ms.  Robinson.  States  can  certainly  identify  good  programs  and  disseminate  such 
information  within  the  State,  and  they  can  and  do  evaluate  programs  that  they  administer. 
But  what  the  Federal  Government  can  provide—and  which  no  State  is  in  a  position  to 
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duplicate~is  a  nationwide  perspective  and  nationwide  reach.  For  instance,  through  a 
partnership  between  an  OERI  Research  Center  (at  Johns  Hopkins  University)  and  a  regional 
educational  laboratory  (WestEd,  in  San  Francisco),  the  Success  for  All  program  initially 
developed  in  Bahimore  is  now  being  adapted  for  limited-English-proficient  high  school 
students  in  California.  Through  OERI's  efforts,  hundreds  of  well-tested,  validated  programs 
developed  throughout  the  country  are  available  for  review  and  possible  implementation  in 
every  State.  States  can  certainly  purchase  technical  assistance  services  or  research  advice, 
but  a  Federal  investment  is  more  cost-effective  for  identifying  best  practices  and  making  that 
information  widely  available  and  for  developing  and  assessing  new  approaches  to  teaching 
and  learning  that  can  be  tried  out  and  validated  in  diverse  settings. 

COORDINATION  OF  STANDARDS,  GOALS,  AND  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Hoyer.  We  have  in  this  Committee  and  in  the  authorizing  Committee, 
emphasized  the  need  for  standards,  goals,  and  rigorous  evaluation.  The  work  of  OERI  is 
critical  in  this  effort.  Can  you  describe  how  your  efforts  tie  in  to  Goals  2000,  Title  1,  and 
other  major  education  improvement  initiatives? 

Ms.  Robinson.  The  work  supported  by  OERI  has  formed  the  intellectual  and 
scientific  base  for  many  of  the  current  reform  efforts,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  educational  improvement  strategies.  The  recognition  of  the  need  for  higher 
expectations  and  higher  standards  for  all  students,  which  are  at  the  core  of  the  current  reform 
efforts,  including  Goals  2000  and  Title  I  legislation,  grew  out  of  OERI  sponsored  efforts. 

One  of  these  efforts  is  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP), 
which  has  documented  the  stagnant  performance  of  U.S.  students  over  the  past  twenty  years 
as  different  education  reform  strategies  were  tried  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  It  became 
readily  apparent  that  changes  in  the  education  infi-astructure,  such  as  restructuring  and 
governance  changes,  were  not  having  an  impact  on  student  learning.  OERI-sponsored 
participation  in  international  assessments  deepened  the  concern  for  education  improvements. 

During  the  same  period,  cognitive  researchers  at  the  Learning  Research  and 
Development  Center  (LRDC)  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  supported  through  OERI's 
educational  research  and  development  center  program,  were  studying  how  children  learn. 
These  researchers  discovered  that  children  do  not  merely  receive  new  information,  but  rather 
learn  by  "constructing"  knowledge  fi-om  both  old  and  new  information.  By  working  with 
teachers  in  classrooms,  LRDC  researchers  saw  that  if  students  are  taught  by  teachers  who 
imderstand  how  students  learn  and  build  upon  what  students  already  know  and  constantly 
expand  that  knowledge,  student  learning  surpasses  current  expectations.  This  is  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  understanding  of  how  children  learn  and  how  teachers  should 
teach  to  maximize  the  achievement  of  all  students. 
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COORDINATION  OF  STANDARDS,  GOALS,  AND  EVALUATION 

In  addition,  researchers  at  LRDC  and  the  Center  for  Research  on  Evaluation, 
Standards  and  Student  Testing  (CRESST)  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
were  examining  new  forms  of  testing  and  how  to  better  assess  what  students  know  and 
are  able  to  do.  Much  of  this  work  has  formed  the  core  of  improved  testing  programs  in 
States  such  as  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Vermont. 

OERI  is  currently  developing  its  long-range  research  plan,  which  will  emphasize 
both  new  scientific  knowledge  and  the  improvements  in  practice  that  we  know  can  come 
from  higher  expectations,  higher  standards,  and  new  forms  of  assessment.  Our  strategy 
is  to  support  research  at  the  national  level,  combined  with  support  for  State-level 
development  and  field  testing  informed  by  that  research. 

Specifically,  we  intend  to  continue  research  in  the  areas  of  student  learning  and 
achievement  focused  on  the  content  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  and  English.  We  are 
also  working  with  States,  including  Maryland,  to  support  the  development  of  State  content 
standards  and  curriculum  frameworks.  The  development  of  high  academic  content 
standards  in  the  core  curricular  areas  at  the  State  level  requires  resources  both  to  develop 
the  standards  and  then  to  discuss  them  with  parents,  students,  teachers,  business  leaders, 
and  members  of  the  community.  The  23  States  fimded  by  OERI  are  a  resource  to  other 
States  as  they  develop  their  academic  content  standards.  These  projects  are  part  not  only 
of  many  State  reform  strategies,  but  also  are  at  the  core  of  both  Goals  2000  and  Title  I 
implementation. 

OERI's  work  in  assessment  follows  this  pattern  of  scientific  inquiry  and  evaluation 
combined  with  State  efforts  to  develop  and  field  test  new  forms  of  assessment.  The  new 
national  research  and  development  center  on  improving  student  assessment  and 
educational  accountability  will  examine  the  new  forms  of  assessment  to  ensure  their 
validity  and  reliability  in  accurately  measuring  student  achievement.  The  center  will  also 
be  a  resource  to  States  as  they  develop  new  State  assessment  systems  for  Title  I  purposes 
with  funding  from  OERI.  Staff  from  the  research  and  development  center  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  Title  I  staff  in  the  Department,  State-level  Title  I  coordinators, 
and  local  administrators  to  develop  guidance  and  practical  suggestions  for  Title  I 
assessment  practices. 

In  1995,  using  Goals  2000  national  activities  ftmds,  we  fimded  eight  State-based 
efforts  and  one  national  consortia  to  develop  and  evaluate  new  assessment  systems  tied 
to  State  standards.  Maryland  is  one  of  these  grantees.  Maryland  is  using  its  grant  funds 
for  its  High  School  Assessment  program  and  to  examine  issues  related  to  the  inclusion 
of  special  education  students. 

State  education  agencies  and  local  school  districts  are  struggling  to  develop  better 
assessments  to  provide  not  only  critical  information  to  improve  teaching  and  learning,  but 
also  accountability  measures.  These  assessment  grants  will  be  continued  in  1996,  1997, 
and  1998  under  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education.     We  expect  to  make 
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additional  grants  to  States  and  local  districts  to  improve  their  assessment  systems.  Of 
particular  concern  is  looking  at  different  ways  of  ensuring  that  special  education  students 
and  limited  English  proficient  students  are  full  participants  in  these  new  assessment 
systems.  We  know  that  higher  academic  standards  require  new  forms  of  assessment  to 
more  accurately  measure  what  students  know  and  are  able  to  do.  Current  testing 
programs  are  not  aligned  to  content  standards,  nor  do  they  provide  the  kind  of  information 
necessary  to  adequately  measure  student  progress. 

BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  INPUT  IN  RESEARCH  PLANNING 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  we  have  heard  extensively  from  the  business 
community  about  the  need  to  graduate  students  who  have  command  not  only  of  basic 
English,  reading,  writing,  and  math  skills  but  who  are  problem  solvers  and  can  think  on 
their  feet.  To  what  extent  does  the  business  community  have  input  in  developing  the 
research  priorities  and  other  efforts  of  the  OERI? 

Ms.  Robinson.  OERI  has  a  history  of  conferring  with  the  business  community 
regarding  needs  for  the  workplace  of  the  future.  The  National  Center  on  the  Educational 
Quality  of  the  Workforce,  funded  through  OERI,  conducted  an  ongoing  public  discourse 
with  the  business  commxmity  to  connect  education  research  with  business  needs. 

OERI  has  collaborated  with  the  National  Learning  Foundation  in  a  series  of 
meetings  with  representatives  of  business  and  industry  to  discuss  research  issues.  Among 
the  organizations  represented  have  been  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
National  Alliance  of  Business,  the  Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Bell  Atlantic,  United  Technologies,  the  Council  on  Competitiveness,  and  the 
National  Planning  Association. 

Further,  OERI  staff  led  a  discussion  on  the  Research  Priorities  Plan  at  a  conference 
on  the  Role  of  Postsecondary  Education  in  Workforce  Preparation  with  participants  who 
represent  State  policymakers  and  business.  One  chapter  of  the  draft  plan  includes  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  investment  in  human  capital  and  workforce  preparation,  and  contains  a 
section  on  business  education  and  training  issues. 

OERI  is  also  working  with  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  the 
National  School-to- Work  Office,  and  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education  to  sponsor  activities  focused  on  States'  efforts  to  improve  high  schools,  raise 
academic  achievement,  and  build  school-to-work  opportunity  systems.  Regional 
educational  laboratories  are  co-sponsors  as  well  as  fifty  national  associations  representing 
education,  business,  parents,  community  groups,  and  State  and  local  government. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHING  STANDARDS 

Mr.  Hoyer.  As  you  know,  I  join  the  Nation's  governors.  Republican  and 
Democratic,  in  strong  support  for  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
(NBPTS).    This  peer-reviewed,  voluntary  process  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing 
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standards  for  excellence  in  teaching.  Could  you  elaborate  for  the  Committee  the 
importance  of  having  high  standards  for  teachers,  as  well  as  students,  and  the  impact  that 
the  Board  has  had  in  this  area? 

Ms.  Robinson.  The  bottom  line  for  all  education  improvement  efforts  is  improved 
teaching  and  learning.  As  academic  standards  for  students  are  raised,  teachers  need  to 
acquire  up-to-date  knowledge  and  learn  new  skills  to  help  their  students  meet  these 
standards.  We  know  that,  while  there  are  many  factors  that  determine  whether  a  student 
succeeds  in  school,  a  critical  one  is  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  teacher.  By 
combining  higher  standards  for  students  with  higher  standards  for  teachers,  we  create  an 
incentive  system  for  both  groups. 

Teachers  need  to  constantly  upgrade  their  skills  and  knowledge  the  same  as  any 
profession.  In  the  midst  of  these  improvement  efforts,  teachers  have  an  added  burden  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  improvements  —  not  passive  recipients  of 
something  that  is  being  done  to  them.  Teachers  need  to  be  at  the  front  of  these  efforts 
and  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  make  sure  that  students  succeed. 

We  know  that  many  teachers  do  not  feel  confident  of  their  knowledge  of  advances 
in  such  fields  as  mathematics,  science,  and  technology.  Higher  standards  for  teachers 
would  ensure  that  teachers  have  that  new  knowledge  and  that  opportunities  are  provided 
for  them  to  return  to  school  or  to  serve  internships  in  business  and  industry  in  order  to 
stay  current. 

Here  are  some  specific  ways  the  NBPTS  is  having  an  impact.  The  National  Board 
had  certified  268  teachers  in  30  States  as  of  March  1996.  A  growing  number  of  States 
(approximately  15)  have  legislation  to  support  Board-certified  teachers.  The  legislation 
provides  a  variety  of  incentives  intended  to  encourage  teachers  to  seek  Board  certification, 
such  as  reciprocity  of  licenses  between  States,  State  recognition  of  National  Board 
certification  in  meeting  requirements  for  recertification;  special  endorsements  on  a  license, 
and  professional  certificate  renewals;  salary  supplements;  and  reimbursement  of  fees  paid 
to  take  Board  assessments.  Financial  support  by  States  and  local  school  districts  for 
teachers  who  prepare  for  the  assessments  or  for  those  teachers  who  successftilly  achieve 
Board  certification  is  increasing,  sometimes  sponsored  by  community  businesses  as  well 
as  education. 

Increasing  interest  and  application  of  the  National  Board's  certification  system  is 
evident  among  teachers  and  policymakers.  Licensure  and  advanced  certification  regulated 
by  State  education  agencies  are  going  through  significant  changes  that  often  include  use 
of  National  Board  certification  standards  and  recognition  of  Board  certification  as  one 
route  for  meeting  requirements  for  continuing  professional  growth. 


Wednesday,  April  17,  1997. 
VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

PATRICIA  W.  McNEIL,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

SALLY  H.  CHRISTENSEN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  BUDG- 
ET SERVICE 

THOMAS  M.  CORWIN,  DIRECTOR,  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY  AND  VO- 
CATIONAL ANALYSIS  DIVISION,  BUDGET  SERVICE 

Mr.  Porter.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  continue  our  hearings  for  the  Department  of  Education  for 
fiscal  year  1997  with  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  and  School- 
to-Work.  We're  delighted  to  welcome  Patricia  W.  McNeil,  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  accom- 
panied by  Sally  Christensen  and  Tom  Corwin.  Sally  has  to  sit 
through  them  all. 

Ms.  Christensen.  I  more  than  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Porter.  Tom  has  only  half  of  them. 

Ms.  McNeil.  They're  good  soldiers. 

Mr.  Porter.  Secretary  McNeil,  we're  happy  to  have  you  here. 
Please  proceed. 

Ms.  McNeil.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  pro- 
viding me  with  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Administration's  fis- 
cal year  1997  request  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  and 
School-to- Work. 

Our  request  is  $1.12  billion  for  Vocational  Education,  $300  mil- 
lion for  Adult  Education,  and  together  with  our  partner  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  we  are  also  requesting  $400  million  for  the  School- 
to- Work  Opportunities  initiative. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT 

This  is  a  really  challenging  time  for  education  in  the  U.S.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  time  to  examine  the  Federal  investment,  what's  been 
accomplished  and  where  we  need  to  take  that  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

For  more  than  130  years,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  in- 
vesting in  vocational  education.  It  always  sort  of  shocks  me  when 
I  think  about  the  fact  that  in  1862,  in  the  middle  of  the  Civil  War, 
President  Lincoln  and  the  Congress  somehow  found  time  to  think 
about  vocational  education  and  passed  the  Land-Grant  College  Act, 
which  was  designed  to  create  post-secondary  institutions  to  help 
people  get  the  skills  they  needed  to  be  productive  in  the  agricul- 
tural-based economy  and  also  to  gain  some  skills  for  the  new 
emerging  manufacturing  economy.  Then  in  1917,  when  the  schools 
were  being  charged  with  being  far  too  academic — at  the  time  they 
focused  on  providing  a  classical  education — ^the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  made  an  investment  in  the  initiation  of  vocational  education 
programs  in  the  high  schools  to  try  to  help  young  people  prepare 
for  the  manufacturing  economy. 

Now,  here  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  21st  century  and  in  1990 
the  Federal  investment  in  vocational  education  changed  again.  The 
Federal  Grovemment  took  a  hard  look  at  what  vocational  education 
was  doing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  2 1st  century.  It  saw,  I  believe, 
that  there  needed  to  be  a  higher  level  of  academics  in  vocational 
education,  that  we  needed  to  strengthen  the  partnerships  between 
secondary  and  post-secondary  education,  and  that  we  needed  to  get 
the  business  community  more  integrally  involved  in  the  delivery  of 
vocational  education.  So  the  Perkins  Act  was  changed  with  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  preparing  young  people,  as  well  as  adults  in 
post-secondary  institutions,  for  the  demands  of  the  information 
economy  in  the  21st  century. 

I  want  to  make  three  important  observations  about  Federal  in- 
vestments in  vocational  education  over  the  years.  First,  they  have 
been  very  locally  driven.  Anything  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  ever  put  in  place  in  vocational  education  has  always  had  its 
roots  in  initiatives  that  began  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  and 
then  the  Federal  Grovemment  has  been  very  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing some  strategic  investments  in  helping  States  and  localities 
adopt  those  innovations  more  broadly.  So  the  Federal  investment 
has  been  locally  driven  and,  second,  it  has  been  very  effective  in 
responding  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  economy  and  helping 
States  and  localities  retool  their  education  systems.  Third,  Federal 
investments  have  regularly  stimulated  State  and  local  investment 
in  reform.  When  you  look  at  the  Tech-Prep  initiative  that  was  part 
of  the  Perkins  Act  in  1990,  you  can  see  all  three  of  those  phenom- 
ena have  taken  place. 

The  1994  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education,  NAVE, 
confirmed  these  impacts  of  Federal  investments  and  it  also  found 
that  vocational  education  increases  the  earnings  of  graduates  who 
enter  the  field  in  which  they  received  their  vocational  training.  It 
also  found  that  it  increases  the  earnings  of  young  women  who  par- 
ticipate in  vocational  education  and  of  disabled  students.  And  fi- 
nally, it  found  that  vocational  education  reduces  the  rate  of  drop- 
ping out  of  school,  particularly  for  high-risk  populations. 

FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  Federal  role  in  adult  education  doesn't  go  back  quite  as  far 
as  the  Federal  role  in  vocational  education,  only  about  30  years  to 
the  1960s.  Prior  to  the  Federal  Government  getting  involved  in 
adult  education,  there  was  very  little  adult  education  and  literacy 
training  going  on  consistently  throughout  the  country.  Now  the 
Federal  investment  makes  up  about  25  percent  of  the  investment 
nationwide  in  adult  education  and  literacy,  far  more  actually  than 
in  the  K-12  system.  In  25  States,  the  Federal  investment  con- 
stitutes at  least  50  percent  of  the  investment  in  adult  education 
and  literacy  training.  In  addition,  the  Federal  investment  has  paid 
for,  and  continues  to  pay  for,  about  90  percent  of  the  training  of 
adult  education  instructors. 
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Federal  investments  are  very  critical  in  adult  education.  The  na- 
tional investment  in  adult  education  through  national  activities 
has  been  equally  important.  It  has  funded  important  evaluations. 
We've  used  the  money  to  help  States  get  performance  measurement 
systems  started;  we've  supported  the  development  of  workplace  lit- 
eracy partnerships  between  business  and  education  to  train  work- 
ers on  the  job  and  to  help  them  upgrade  their  skills  and  to  prevent 
displacement  of  workers;  and  we  have  also  invested  in  the  use  of 
distance  learning  to  expand  opportunities  and  access  to  adult  edu- 
cation and  literacy  services. 

FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  FUTURE 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  Federal  investment  has  been  im- 
portant and  has  paid  off  in  the  past.  But  I  think  now  is  a  good  time 
to  ask  what  we  should  be  doing  with  this  investment  in  the  future. 
Do  we  need  it?  And  if  we  need  it,  what  form  should  it  take? 

\Ve  say  in  our  budget  that  indeed  the  Federal  investment  has 
been  important  because  the  Federal  Government  has  really  been  a 
partner  in  retooling  the  schools  historically  and  in  providing  access 
to  needy  populations.  We  have  also  worked  as  a  partner  with  the 
States  and  with  localities.  And  I  think  we  have  done  a  good  job  of 
not  dictating  to  them  about  how  they  go  about  doing  this,  but  we 
have  set  some  general  directions,  and  that's  been  important. 

Right  now,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  we  can  make  for  con- 
tinuing that  Federal  investment  is  the  dramatic  changes  taking 
place  in  the  economy,  and  I  gave  one  example  in  my  written  testi- 
mony. I  was  meeting  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  with  the  CEO  of  GM, 
Jack  Smith,  and  he  gave  an  astounding  statistic — that,  in  1990,  the 
operating  systems  in  our  cars  were  about  18  percent  electronic  and 
by  1995,  five  model  years  later,  83  percent  of  the  operating  systems 
in  our  cars  are  electronic.  This  has  changed  dramatically  the  way 
we  manufacture  and  service  cars.  It  is  really  no  wonder  that  GM, 
and  Ford,  and  Chrysler  are  all  investing  in  community  colleges  and 
investing  and  working  in  partnership  with  local  schools  to  retool 
the  education  system.  What  is  really  astounding  is  that  they  will 
tell  you  that  the  thing  that's  most  important  to  them  is  high  aca- 
demic standards.  The  technical  training  has  to  change,  but  they 
want  high  academic  standards  embedded  in  that.  They  want  young 
people  prepared  for  post-secondary  education  because  they  believe 
that  the  technology  in  the  industry  is  going  to  keep  changing;  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  have  employees  prepared  for  lifetime 
learning;  and  that  post-secondary  education  is  going  to  be  a  strong 
part  of  that. 

REQUEST  FOR  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  recognition  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  one  of  the 
things  that  the  Clinton  Administration  proposed,  and  Congress 
passed  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  was  the  School-to- Work  Opportunities 
Act.  The  School-to- Work  Act  is  a  partnership  between  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Labor  at  the  national  level;  it's  a  partner- 
ship between  education  and  labor  at  the  State  and  local  levels  as 
well.  It  is  important  to  have  that  partnership  because  School-to- 
Work  involves  in-school  youth  and  out-of-school  youth.  We've  made 
development  grants  to  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
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Puerto  Rico.  We  have  also  made  27  State  implementation  grants. 
By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  have  awarded  about  100  local 
partnership  and  urban-rural  grants  for  School-to- Work. 

States  and  localities  tell  us  that  the  Federal  investment  in 
School-to-Work,  and  it  is  a  venture  capital  investment,  is  abso- 
lutely critical  to  making  the  kinds  of  partnerships  with  business 
and  communities,  and  between  programs  for  in-school  youth  and 
out-of-school  youth  to  make  the  changes  needed  to  forge  strong  re- 
lationships between  schools  and  business  £ind  help  kids  make  bet- 
ter transitions  in  the  future.  They  tell  us  this  has  been  an  impor- 
tant investment. 

The  School-to-Work  Act  is  kind  of  unique.  It  offers  a  great  deal 
of  flexibility  to  the  States  and  localities,  and  there  are  no  regula- 
tions. So,  it  is  a  little  different  from  some  of  the  laws  that  have 
been  on  the  books  in  the  past.  But  it  expires  in  2001,  so  it  is  time 
limited. 

REQUEST  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department  is  asking  $1.12  billion  in  1997  for  Vocational 
Education.  This  request  includes  $1.1  billion  for  State  Grants, 
which  incorporates  funding  for  Tech-Prep.  We  also  are  requesting 
$17  million  for  National  Programs  to  support  research,  program 
improvement,  and  evaluation.  We  are  asking  for  $2.9  million  to 
support  Tribally  Controlled  Post-Secondary  Vocational  Institutions. 

One  thing  I  would  say  is  that  both  the  Adult  Education  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  expire  on  September  30,  1996.  But,  as 
you  know,  the  authorizing  committees  are  currently  working  on 
legislation  that  would  continue  support  for  vocational  and  adult 
education,  albeit  in  a  different  form  than  it  is  today,  but  they  both 
provide  transition  provisions.  So  we  believe  our  request  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  direction  that  Congress  is  going  on  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

REQUEST  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Just  one  final  word  and  that  is  about  adult  education  and  lit- 
eracy. We  are  requesting  a  total  of  $300  million  for  adult  education 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  This  request  includes  $290  million  for  State 
Gr£ints,  $5  million  for  Evaluation  and  Technical  Assistance,  and  $5 
million  for  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy.  I  think  we  could  say 
with  all  honesty  there  is  a  real  literacy  crisis  in  America.  It  has 
been  documented  by  the  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey,  which 
was  funded  by  Congress.  It  found  that  over  4  percent  of  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  65  can't  read,  but,  more  importantly, 
that  about  40  million  Americans  don't  have  the  literacy  skills  today 
to  take  advantage  of  job  training  or  further  education,  or  to  be  pro- 
ductive in  today's  economy. 

Literacy  really  is  the  ticket  to  getting  a  good  job;  it's  the  ticket 
to  getting  more  education  and  training;  it's  the  ticket  to  being  able 
to  read  to  your  kids  or  to  your  grandchildren;  and  it's  the  ticket  to 
being  a  good  citizen.  We  think  that  the  investment  in  literacy  is 
going  to  have  to  change.  We  are  going  to  have  to  be  more  effective 
and  efficient  in  our  use  of  literacy  money  if  we're  going  to  be  able 
to  address  this  critical  problem,  and  we  think  we  have  some  ideas 
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about  how  to  do  that.  I  look  forward  to  discussing  this  request  with 
you  and  taking  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  biography  of  Patricia  McNeil  fol- 
lows:] 
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Department  of  Education 

Statement  by 

Patricia  McNeil 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

on  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  Request  for 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  and  School-to-Work  Programs 


Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  die  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Administration's  fiscal  year 
1 997  budget  request  and  the  Federal  investment  in  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  and 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  systems. 

Our  request  of  $  1 .42  bilhon  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  will  fund  State  and  local 
efforts  to  increase  the  skills  of  youth  and  adults.  Together  with  our  partner,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  we  also  request  $400  miUion  for  School-to-Work  Opportumties  to  provide 
investment  capital  for  States  and  locaUties  to  build  new  systems  linking  the  work  place  to 
education  and  training  systems.  These  investments  support  the  revitalization  of  schools  and 
adult  education  programs  that  are  critical  to  meeting  the  lifelong  learning  needs  of  youth  and 
adults. 

This  is  a  challenging  time  for  education  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  good  time  to  examine  the 
Federal  investment  —  what  it  has  achieved  and  how  it  needs  to  change  as  we  prepare  for  the 
21st  century. 

The  Importance  of  Federal  Investment 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  investing  in  vocational  education  for  more  than  130  years. 
While  Federal  investments  have  been  quite  small  in  comparison  to  what  States  and  localities 
spend  on  education,  they  have  been  crucial  to  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
country,  hi  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1862,  Congress  and  President  Lincoln  created  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act  to  improve  the  quality  of  agricultural  education  and  to  support  the 
preparation  of  individuals  for  emerging  manufacturing  industries,  hi  1917,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act,  our  Nation  made  a  Federal  investment 
that  was  critical  to  helping  States  retool  high  schools  to  prepare  students  for  the  economic 
and  social  challenges  of  the  20th  century.  As  a  result  of  this  small  Federal  investment.  States 
and  local  schools  rapidly  began  to  institute  vocational  education  courses  and  invest  their  own 
resources  to  support  these  courses.  In  1963,  Federal  investments  in  vocational  education 
were  directed  to  improving  access  for  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged 
students,  and  disabled  students.  In  1 990,  Congress  passed  significant  amendments  to  the  Carl 
Perkins  Act  to  help  high  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions  respond  to  the  emerging 
demands  of  the  information-based  economy. 

I  want  to  make  three  important  observations  about  Federal  investments  in  vocational 
education    First,  they  have  consistently  supported  and  helped  expand  reforms  that  were 
initially  developed  and  tried  in  States  and  local  communities.  Tech-Prep  and  integrated 
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vocational  and  academic  education  are  good  examples  of  this  phenomenon.  Second,  Federal 
investments  have  consistently  been  designed  to  help  States  and  secondary  and  postsecondary 
institutions  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  economy  and  society.  Third,  Federal 
mvestments  have  regularly  stimulated  State  and  local  investment  in  reform. 

The  1994  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  (NAVE)  confirmed  that  Federal 
investments  stimulate  reforms  and  increase  State  and  local  investments  m  new  approaches  to 
teaching  and  learning.  For  example,  following  the  passage  of  the  1990  amendments  to  the 
Perkins  Act,  school  districts  that  received  Perkins  funds  were  more  likely  to  integrate 
academic  and  vocational  instruction  than  unfunded  districts.  The  proportion  of 
postsecondary  agencies  that  had  provided  staff  training  on  integrating  vocarional  and 
acadenuc  education  increased  200  percent  between  1991  and  1993.  Similarly,  followmg  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  grant  for  Tech-Prep,  all  States  developed  Tech-Prep  initiatives,  and  at 
least  1 2  States  are  now  appropriating  their  own  funds  to  support  Tech-Prep.  The  NAVE  also 
found  that  vocational  education  increases  the  earnings  of  individuals  who  obtain  a  job  related 
to  their  training  and  increases  the  earnings  of  women  and  disabled  students.  In  addition,  it 
reduces  the  rate  of  dropping  out  of  school  among  groups  of  students  at  relatively  high  risk  of 
dropping  out. 

The  Federal  role  in  adult  education  dates  back  to  the  1960s    Its  origins  were  similar  to  those 
of  vocational  education  in  terms  of  responding  to  changing  economic  and  social  needs  and 
improving  educational  access  to  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults.  Prior  to  any  Federal  support,  opportunities  for  adults  to  complete  school  or  improve 
their  literacy  were  very  limited. 

Ongoing  Federal  support  for  adult  education  has  greatly  increased  the  availability  of  literacy 
services  throughout  the  country  and  now  makes  up  about  25  percent  of  the  national 
investment  in  adult  education.  In  25  States,  it  constitutes  more  than  50  percent  of  the  annual 
investment.  Federal  resources  also  support  about  90  percent  of  the  investment  in 
professional  development  of  adult  education  instructors.  State  data  on  the  participants  m 
these  programs  and  their  education  and  employment  outcomes  document  program  impacts  in 
such  areas  as  the  attainment  of  the  General  Educational  Development  (GED)  credential, 
participation  in  additional  vocational  education  or  job  training,  retention  or  advancement  in  a 
job,  attainment  of  new  employment,  and  the  reduction  in  receipt  of  public  assistance.  For 
example,  during  the  1993-94  program  year,  357,000  adults  ~  one-half  of  those  enrolled  in 
basic  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  ~  completed  the  basic  ESL  level  and  advanced  to 
the  intermediate  level,  indicating  an  initial  mastery  of  basic  English  literacy  proficiency. 
GEDs  were  awarded  to  343,000  adults,  representing  one-third  of  all  adults  enrolled  in  adult 
secondary  education  programs.  During  the  last  five  years,  1.6  million  GED  certificates  were 
issued  to  adult  education  students  and  as  many  as  two  million  adult  education  clients  entered 
other  training,  retained  or  advanced  in  their  job,  or  secured  new  employment. 

Federal  mvestments  in  Adult  Education  have  supported  the  development  of  performance 
management  systems  in  the  States,  the  development  of  partnerships  between  business  and 
education  to  improve  the  literacy  skills  of  workers,  the  demonstration  of  new  techniques  to 
help  homeless  adults  gain  needed  literacy  skills  and  related  services,  and  the  use  of  distance 
learning  to  enhance  the  acquisition  ol  literacy  and  numeracy  skills. 
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Federal  Investments  in  the  Future 

It  is  important  to  know  that  Federal  investments  in  vocational  and  adult  education  have  made 
a  difference.  However,  it  is  also  important  to  ask  whether  continued  Federal  investment  is 
needed  and  wiiat  form  it  should  take  in  the  future. 

Clearly,  the  Clinton  Administration  believes  that  Federal  investment  in  education  is 
important.  We  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  an  important  partner  with 
States,  local  education  agencies,  postsecondary  institutions,  employers,  unions,  communities, 
parents,  and  students  in  ensuring  that  schools  keep  up  with  changing  demands  of  society  and 
the  economy. 

And  those  changes  are  dramatic.  As  an  example,  look  under  the  hood  of  your  automobile. 
In  1990,  18  percent  of  your  car's  operating  components  were  electronic.  In  1995,  just  five 
model  years  later,  83  percent  of  the  components  were  electronic.  This  change  alone  has 
revolutionized  the  automobile  manufacturing,  parts,  and  service  industry  —  but  as  we  all 
know,  global  competition,  customization,  financing,  marketing,  and  envirotmiental  and 
safety  concerns  have  had  an  equally  dramatic  impact  on  how  we  produce,  sell,  purchase,  and 
service  cars  today. 

Just  to  diagnose  problems  related  to  electronic  components,  a  qualified  automotive  mechanic 
today  needs  to:  1)  use  Ohm's  law  to  verify  resistance,  voltage,  and  amperage;  2)  understand 
how  voltage  flows  in  series  and  parallel  circuits;  and,  3)  read  and  analyze  information  from 
manuals  the  size  of  phone  books. 

No  wonder  Chrysler,  Ford,  and  GM  have  begun  equipping  community  college  classrooms 
with  the  latest  technology  and  are  now  forming  partnerships  with  high  schools  to  help 
teachers,  parents,  and  students  understand  how  skill  requirements  in  the  industry  are 
changing.  What  is  amazing  about  these  initiatives  is  the  emphasis  on  academics  —  math, 
science,  cpmmunications,  writing,  problem-solving,  and  information-processing  skills  are  as 
important  to  these  employers  as  the  electronics  and  other  technical  skills  needed  in  the 
industry.  In  fact,  employers  tell  me  that  they  want  strong  academic  skills  first  and  they  want 
students  prepared  for  college,  because  they  beheve  most  employees  in  the  future  will  need  at 
least  a  two-year  associates  degree  and  the  skills  to  keep  learning  throughout  their  working 
lives. 

The  rapidly  changing  requirements  of  the  economy  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  our 
society  require  us  to  rethink  the  kinds  of  academic  and  technical  skills  citizens,  parents,  and 
workers  will  need  in  the  future  and  the  way  we  educate  and  prepare  students  to  achieve  these 
skills.  And  that  means  that  the  nature  of  the  Federal  investment  in  education  needs  to 
change. 

School-to-Work  Opportunities 

The  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor  request  $400  million  for  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  grants  and  activities~$200  miUion  is  requested  by  each  agency. 
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Recognizing  the  need  for  a  new  Federal  role.  Congress  passed,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  the 
School-to- Work  Opportunities  Act  in  1994.  This  Act  is  administered  jointly  by  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Labor.  To  date,  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  territories  have  received  School-to-Work  planning  grants. 
Twenty-seven  States  have  received  implementation  grants.  The  law  anticipated  that  all 
States  would  eventually  receive  implementation  grants  and  that  they  would  be  one-time, 
five-year  venture  capital  grants  to  promote  the  development  of  statewide  school-to- work 
systems.  Most  of  the  funds  received  by  States  go  to  local  partnerships  to  jump-start  the 
development  of  local  school-to- work  systems  for  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth.  In 
addition  to  the  State  grants,  we  will  have  awarded  about  100  local  partnership,  urban-rural 
opportunity,  and  Indian  grants  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

State  leaders  tell  us  that  the  targeted  assistance  available  for  school-to-work  system  building 
has  made  all  the  difference  in  their  ability  to  get  school-to-work  activities  up  and  operating. 
They  fear  that  they  will  not  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  will  lose  the  possible 
returns  on  the  Federal  investment  thus  far  if  funding  is  sharply  reduced  or  suspended 
prematurely. 

The  School-to-Work  Act  is  unique.  It  is  time  limited.  It  expires  in  2001 .  It  is  venture  capital. 
It  offers  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  to  the  States  and  local  communities  —  there  are  no 
regulations! 

Vocational  Education 

For  Vocational  Education,  the  Department  requests  a  total  of  $1 . 1 2  billion  in  1 997.  This 
request  mcludes  $1.1  billion  for  State  Grants.  Funding  for  tech-prep  activities  is 
incorporated  in  the  State  Grants  request.  We  request  $1 7. 1  million  for  National  Programs, 
including  research  and  evaluation;  and  $2.9  million  in  support  for  the  Triballv  Controlled 
Postsecondary  Vocational  Institutions.  The  authorization  for  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
and  Applied  Technology  Act  will  expire  on  September  30,  1996.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  passed  legislation  that  would  authonze  funds  for  vocational  and  adult  education 
programs.  The  House  and  Senate  bills  have  different  start-up  dates,  but  both  provide  for  the 
contmuation  of  the  Perkins,  School-to-Work,  and  Adult  Education  Acts  through  a  transition 
period.  The  Administration's  request  is  consistent  with  that  intent. 

In  1995,  the  Clinton  Administration  proposed  H.R.  1426,  dramatically  streamlining  the 
Perkms  Vocational  Education  Act  to  support  the  development  of  school-to-work  systems. 
Although  we  have  some  important  differences  with  several  provisions  in  the  CAREERS  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Workforce  Development  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  these  bills 
embrace  several  of  our  principles.  We  support  the  elimination  of  various  set-asides,  a  focus 
on  accountability  for  results,  an  emphasis  on  academic  and  technical  skills  achievement, 
forging  strong  partnerships  between  the  private  sector  and  schools  and  between  high  schools 
and  postsecondary  institutions,  linking  classroom  and  work-based  learning,  emphasizing 
opportunities  to  explore  a  variety  of  careers,  and  investments  in  professional  development  to 
help  teachers  employ  new  instructional  approaches.  Continued  Federal  support  is  critical 
because,  we  believe,  the  combined  Federal  investment  in  the  development  of  school-to-work 
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systems  and  in  retooling  vocational  education  in  high  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions 
has  and  will  continue  to  pay  dividends. 

We  also  believe  that  targeted  Federal  investments  in  research,  program  improvement, 
accountability  and  evaluation  are  critically  important.  For  example,  recent  Federal 
investments  —  through  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  the 
National  Curriculum  Coordinating  Network,  and  selected  projects  funded  directly  by  the 
Department  —  have  helped  localities  develop  curricula  that  integrate  academic  and  vocational 
content;  created  networks  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  State  and  local  officials  that 
promote  the  sharing  and  adaptation  of  high-quality  career-related  courses  of  study; 
supported  16  partnerships  of  business,  labor,  and  education  to  pilot  the  development  of 
industry  skill  standards;  evaluated  the  progress  of  States  in  implementing  performance 
management  systems,  and  funded  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  Federal  investment  in 
vocational  education. 

Adult  Education  and  Literacy 

Let  me  now  tum  to  adult  education  and  literacy.  The  Department  requests  a  total  of  $300 
million  for  Adult  Education  in  fiscal  year  1997.  This  request  mcludes  $290  million  for  State 
Grants.  $5  million  for  Evaluation  and  Technical  Assistance,  and  $5  million  for  the  National 
Institute  for  Literacy.  The  Adult  Education  Act  expires  on  September  30,  1996.  We  would 
appreciate  this  subcommittee's  efforts  to  continue  to  fund  these  important  services  until  new 
legislation  is  enacted.  Our  request  for  adult  education  provides  for  streamlined,  flexible 
funding  within  current  legislation  and  is  consistent  with  our  legislative  proposal,  H.R.  1605, 
and  the  legislation  now  in  the  conference  committee. 

Today,  adult  education  investments  support  a  variety  of  literacy  services  to  youth  and  adults 
who  are  16  years  or  older,  are  not  required  to  be  in  school,  and  lack  a  high  school  diploma  or 
the  basic  skills  to  function  effectively  in  the  workplace  and  in  their  daily  lives.  In  fact,  38 
percent  of  those  participating  in  adult  education  are  between  the  ages  of  1 6  and  24.  These 
services  include;  aduh  basic  education,  adult  secondary  education  and  preparation  for  high 
school  diplomas  or  their  equivalency,  English  language  proficiency,  workplace  literacy,  and 
family  literacy.  Many  adult  education  customers  are  welfare  recipients,  workers  who  need  to 
increase  their  literacy  skills  to  keep  or  advance  in  a  job,  young  people  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school,  and  immigrants. 

There  is  a  real  literacy  cnsis  in  America,  compounded  by  the  mcreasing  levels  of  literacy 
skills  needed  to  be  a  parent,  citizen,  and  successful  worker.  The  National  Adult  Literacy 
Survey  -  fiinded  by  Congress  -  found  that  six  percent  of  Americans  over  16  and  under  65 
cannot  read,  but  40-43  million  Americans  cannot  read,  write,  and  compute  at  a  level 
adequate  to  participate  effectively  in  today's  economy.  Researchers  estimate  that  low 
literacy  skills  cost  the  U.S.  economy  $30-40  billion  a  year  in  lost  productivity.  In  a  survey  of 
Fortune  1000  executives,  90  percent  said  that  illiteracy  is  hurting  productivity  and 
profitability  in  their  companies. 

Literacy  is  the  ticket  to  more  advanced  education  and  training,  a  good  job,  being  able  to  read 
to  your  children  and  help  with  homework,  and  to  being  able  to  participate  effectively  in  our 
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democracy     However,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  literacy  skills  in  the  21st 
centiuy,  we  need  to  look  for  more  effective  and  efficient  ways  of  delivering  literacy  services 
in  the  future.  Federal  investment  can  play  a  critical  role  in  this  regard.  The  Administration 
proposed  strengthening  adult  education  and  family  literacy  programs  in  its  legislative 
proposal  for  adult  education.  We  support  the  elimination  of  various  set- asides,  a  focus  on 
accountability  for  results,  an  emphasis  on  quality  services  and  student  achievement,  and 
investments  in  professional  development.  Increased  flexibility  and  increased  resources  to 
adult  education  at  the  State  and  local  levels  will  help  direct  more  resources  for  promising 
practices  and  serve  more  adults.  Among  the  most  promising  approaches  are  the  uses  of 
technology  to  make  instruction  flexible  through  distance  learning  and  instructional  aids,  and 
the  use  of  the  workplace,  family  or  citizenship  preparation  as  a  context  for  literacy 
development. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the 
remainder  of  this  Congress.  My  colleagues  and  I  are  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  DISABLED  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Thsink  you  very  much,  Ms.  McNeil.  As  one  of  the 
conditions  for  receiving  vocational  education  grants,  States  must 
assure  that  all  members  of  special  populations  have  equal  access 
to  vocational  education.  Can  you  tell  the  subcommittee  the  total 
spending  for  vocational  education  for  disabled  individuals? 

Ms.  McNeil.  Actually,  the  way  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
works  is  that  money  is  targeted  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  and  then  from  States  to  schools  who  serve  high  con- 
centrations of  special  populations.  This  includes  disabled  students, 
minority  students,  low-income  students,  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged students.  Once  the  money  gets  to  the  schools,  it  funds 
a  variety  of  things.  At  the  high  school  level,  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  purchase  equipment  and  adapt  equipment  so  that  disabled  and 
special  population  children  can  participate  more  effectively  in  voca- 
tional education. 

We  don't  track  the  expenditure  of  money  by  different  popu- 
lations. We  try  to  see  how  many  special  populations  participate  in 
vocational  education,  but  the  money  itself — it's  not  like  JTPA,  it's 
not  even  like  Title  I  where  you  try  to  assess  kids  and  then  the 
money  is  specifically  spent  on  those  kids — is  spent  really  for  overall 
school  improvement.  We  do  know  that  disabled  children  are  right 
now  over-represented,  compared  to  their  incidence  in  the  whole 
school  population,  in  vocational  education.  It  is  somewhat  troubling 
because,  while  they  have  good  results,  you  don't  want  students  just 
pushed  into  vocational  education  if  that  isn't  where  they  want  to 
be  or  need  to  be.  What  I  can  do  is  provide  you  with  information 
about  how  many  students  who  constitute  special  populations  par- 
ticipate in  vocational  education,  but  we  don't  breaJc  it  down  in 
terms  of  the  funding. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Special  Population  Enrollments  in  Vocational  Education 

The  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  estimates  that  3,621,649  students 
from  special  populations  were  participating  in  vocational  education  programs  during 
the  1994-95  school  year,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  available.  Of  this 
number,  2,289,644  were  secondary  school  students  and  1,332,055  were  postsecond- 
ary  students. 

Secondary  enrollments  include  those  students  that  States  reported  taking  at  least 
one  course  in  vocational  education  at  grades  7-12.  At  the  postsecondary  level,  it  in- 
cludes those  students  reported  taking  at  least  one  course  at  a  community  college, 
proprietary  school  or  area  technical  college.  However,  some  double  counting  may 
have  occurred  in  the  data  collection  process,  particularly  with  regard  to  students 
that  took  courses  in  more  than  one  program  area. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  are  we  to  know  then  whether  we  aren't  dupli- 
cating expenditures  through  this  program  where  money  is  provided 
through  other  programs  for  virtually  the  same  thing? 

Ms.  McNeil.  I  would  say  that  the  primary  other  resource  for  dis- 
abled children  is  through  the  IDEA,  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act.  It  used  to  be  Public  Law  94-142  and  I  have  a  hard 
time  still  getting  used  to  the  new  name  for  it.  Those  resources  are 
spent  on  top  of,  in  addition  to  resources  that  are  spent  by  the 
school  system.  They  are  not  supposed  to  duplicate  resources,  they 
are  supposed  to  supplement  not  supplant  resources  in  the  school 
system.  Having  had  a  child  in  special  education,  I  know  that  they 
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are  very  rigorous  about  wanting  to  make  sure  that  all  local  re- 
sources are  used  before  they  dip  into  the  funds  for  special  edu- 
cation. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  duplication  of  effort. 
There  is  coordination  of  effort  in  the  expenditures  of  those  funds. 
And  some  of  the  innovations  that  were  paid  for  by  investments 
through  the  Federal  Government,  in  large  scale  readers,  for  exam- 
ple, those  innovations  then  work  their  way  into  vocational  edu- 
cation classrooms,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  duplication  of  effort. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Porter.  Within  Vocational  Education,  we  have  both  the 
State  Grants  and  Tech-Prep.  Of  course,  School-to-Work  exists  in 
both  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Can  you  discuss  the  relationships  between  the  three  programs  and 
activities  in  an  overall  policy  of  preparing  students  to  be  competent 
workers,  able  to  compete  and  to  maintain  their  learning  in  an  in- 
creasingly mobile  workforce? 

Ms.  McNeil.  Discuss  the  relationship  between  adult  education, 
vocational  education  and 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  School-to-Work,  State  Grants,  and  Tech-Prep. 

Ms.  McNeil.  Okay.  Without  getting  overly  long  on  this,  I  think 
that  basically  in  high  schools  today,  and  I'll  talk  just  about  high 
schools,  we  have  college  prep,  the  general  track,  and  vocational 
education  and  usually  kids  choose  between  one  of  those  tracks.  I 
think  the  innovations  that  we  made  in  the  Perkins  Act  in  voca- 
tional education  in  1990  have  begun  to  make  some  significant 
changes  in  vocational  education,  both  through  Tech-Prep  and 
through  the  Basic  Grants  in  vocational  education.  Basically,  the 
Basic  Grants  also  incorporated  some  of  the  tech-prep  principles.  In 
South  Carolina,  for  example,  they  are  using  all  of  their  Basic  Grant 
money  to  fund  the  tech-prep  model.  So  the  two  of  them  have  come 
together. 

The  second  thing  that  a  lot  of  States  have  done  is  to  eliminate 
the  general  track.  So  in  South  Carolina  again,  they  have  an  aca- 
demic track  and  a  tech-prep  track  for  students.  The  interesting 
thing  is  they  are  beginning  to  set  the  same  academic  standards  for 
kids  in  tech-prep  as  for  kids  in  college  prep.  What  you  do  after- 
wards may  be  different — ^you  may  go  to  community  college  and 
then  on  to  a  four-year  college;  you  may  go  into  the  labor  force. 

For  School-to-Work,  as  I  see  it,  there  are  two  or  three  very  im- 
portant things.  First  of  all,  School-to-Work  is  for  all  students.  It  is 
for  kids  that  are  in  the  academic  track,  it  is  for  kids  that  are  in 
the  vocational  track,  it  is  for  kids  that  are  in  the  general  track,  and 
it  is  for  out-of-school  youth.  Because  it  is  a  concept  of  learning,  it 
embodies  a  concept  of  learning  that  is  based  on  high  academic 
standards,  based  on  achieving  career  exploration,  based  on  develop- 
ing technical  skills,  and  based  on  having  some  real  world  experi- 
ence, something  that  we  didn't  do  as  often  as  we  should  have  in 
vocational  education.  Tech-prep  and  vocational  education  in  many, 
many  communities  have  been  building  blocks  for  developing  the 
School-to-Work  system. 

The  School-to-Work  grants  have  been  used  to  help  bring  tech- 
prep  and  vocational  education  together,  help  eliminate  the  general 
track,  help  infuse  the  whole  curriculum,  the  whole  high  school  in 
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many  places,  with  these  basic  blocks  of  learning — integration  of 
academic  and  vocational  instruction,  strong  links  between  high 
schools  and  post-secondary  institutions,  classroom-based  learning 
linked  with  work-based  learning.  We  are  right  now  engaged  in  a 
project  to  take  a  look  at  high  schools  that  have  totally  redesigned 
their  whole  curriculum,  and  many  of  them  did  this  because  of  the 
emphasis,  in  Goals  2000  and  School-to-Work,  on  total  institutional 
change  for  all  kids. 

School-to-Work  is  the  venture  capital  that  has  enabled  commu- 
nities to  build  these  partnerships  and  to  broaden  some  of  the  best 
of  vocational  education  instruction,  and  tech-prep  and  vocational 
education  have  formed  the  building  blocks.  You  will  see  in  our  re- 
quest, we  are  proposing  to  take  all  of  the  vocational  education 
money  and  really  base  it  on  the  tech-prep  model  so  while  we  don't 
keep  the  Tech-Prep  program,  we're  really  merging  those  two  pro- 
grams in  our  request. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Riggs. 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Grood  afternoon,  Secretary  McNeil.  I  am  wondering  if 
you  could  just  briefly  give  me  an  update  regarding  the  California 
State  School-to-Work  implementation  grant.  You  did  say  right  in 
your  testimony  that  eventually  all  States,  including  the  largest, 
would  receive  implementation  grants.  So  I  thought  I  might  ask 
where  we  stand. 

Ms.  McNeil.  Okay.  First  of  all,  it  was  the  theory  behind  the  Act 
that  States  would  come  on  board  when  they  were  ready.  So  every 
State  got  a  development  grant,  and  California  received  a  develop- 
ment grant  in  1994-95.  California  did  not  apply  the  first  year  for 
an  implementation  grant.  It  did  apply  last  year  for  an  implementa- 
tion grant,  but  it  was  not  awarded  one.  The  way  we  have  done 
these  implementation  grants  is  we  ask  for  applications  from  States, 
and  we  send  a  team  of  peers  from  other  States  and  some  Federal 
staff  out  to  the  State.  I  would  say  that  California  is  very  close  to 
receiving  a  grant.  We  do  have  11  local  partnerships  and  urban- 
rural  partnerships  in  California.  California  seems  to  be  doing  a 
real  good  job  of  building  a  lot  of  strong  local  partnerships  and  inno- 
vation at  the  local  level.  I  think  those  examples  will  bring  it  to- 
gether and  California  will  be  very  competitive.  We  have  actually 
provided  some  extra  technical  assistance  to  California  and  other 
States,  so  we're  fully  confident  that  California  will  come  on  board. 
Both  our  national  School-to-Work  Director  and  I  have  been  out 
there  talking  to  State  officials.  I  actually  did  a  case  study  before 
I  came  to  the  Department  on  what  California  was  doing  on  School- 
to-Work  so  I  am  pretty  familiar  with  what's  going  on  out  there. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I'm  sure  California  is  a  study  in  itself  [Laughter.] 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK  IMPLEMENTATION 

What  percentage  of  the  total  School-to-Work  funding  has  gone  for 
local  grants?  Maybe  you  could  research  that  and  let  me  know  if  you 
don't  have  it.  I  would  like  to  know  the  percentage  and  the  actual 
dollar  amount. 

Ms.  McNeil.  At  the  national  level 

Mr.  RiGGS.  That's  what  I  meant.  Direct  DOE. 
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Ms.  McNeil.  Direct.  We've  put  $40  million  into  development 
grants,  $207  million  into  implementation  grants,  $35  million  into 
local  partnerships,  and  $10  million  in  1994  into  urban-rural  grants. 
Under  the  law.  States  have  to  use  percentages,  and  large  percent- 
ages, of  their  State  implementation  grants  to  fund  local  partner- 
ships. What  the  Federal  investment  does  is  to  try  to  make  a  few 
targeted  grants  to  jump-start  State  efforts.  Also  these  urban-rural 
partnerships  are  really  designed  to  try  to  get  at  some  of  the  real 
tough  issues  around  building  School-to- Work  in  urban  or  rural  set- 
tings. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Given  the  fact  that  the  School-to-Work  funding,  and 
I'm  assuming  administrative  responsibilities  are  split  evenly  be- 
tween DOL  and  the  Department  of  Education,  do  you  foresee  the 
possibility  where  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  program  or  the 
Summer  Jobs  program  for  Youth  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
School-to-Work  program,  which  would  obviously  assume  that  fund- 
ing for  School-to-Work  would  have  to  be  augmented.  But  do  you  see 
that  possibility? 

Ms.  McNeil.  School-to-Work  was  designed  to  provide  venture 
capital  to  build  partnerships,  with  the  idea  being  that  the  continu- 
ing funding  would  come  from  vocational  education  investments, 
from  regular  State  and  local  K-12  investments,  and  from  Federal 
and  State  and  local  investments  for  out-of-school  youth.  The 
School-to-Work  Act  would  go  away,  as  would  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  School-to-Work.  What  we  proposed  in  the  legislation  that 
we  submitted  to  Congress  was  to  take  JTPA  and  Perkins  and  line 
up  those  pieces  of  legislation  around  the  School-to-Work  concept. 
We  think  it  is  important  to  keep  the  venture  capital  going  until 
every  State  gets  a  five-year  grant;  that  was  the  original  commit- 
ment. After  that,  we  anticipated  that  the  Federal  investment  in 
school-to-work  would  go  away  but  that  Summer  Youth  would  be 
better  linked  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools.  The  commu- 
nities would  start  thinking  about  how  to  have  success  for  all  young 
people  and  then  figuring  how  to  put  the  resources  together  to 
achieve  that. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BUDGET 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Your  total  funding  request  for  Vocational  Education 
of  $1.1  million,  how  does  that  compare  with  your  request  for  the 
current  fiscal  year? 

Ms.  McNeil.  Fiscal  year  1995  is  about  $1  bilUon. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  That  was  the  1996  request. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I'd  like  to  know  your  1995  and  1996  request. 

Mr.  CORWiN.  Well,  1995  was  $1.1  billion  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. For  1996,  the  pending  conference  level  I  think  is  about  the 
same  amount. 

Ms.  McNeil.  I  think  it  was  close  to  that. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Okay.  Pretty  consistently  funded.  Is  it  your  testimony 
today  that  that  funding  level  of  $1.12  billion  would  be  sufficient  to 
fund  the  block  grant  with  earmarks  for  vocational  education,  as- 
suming that  the  Job  Training  Consolidation  Reform  legislation  be- 
comes law? 

Ms.  McNeil.  We  would  like  more,  but  I  think  that  level  of  fund- 
ing, even  though  it  has  been  sort  of  a  slight  increase  over  the  past 
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ten  years,  in  constant  dollars  it  keeps  us  about  what  the  level  of 
Federal  investment  has  been  over  that  time  period. 
Mr.  RiGGS.  Thank  you. 

"esl"  programs 

Mr.  Porter.  Ms.  McNeil,  last  year  Doctor  Kappner  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that,  according  to  departmental  evaluations,  46  per- 
cent of  new  adult  education  clients  are  enrolled  in  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language.  These  students  account  for  76  percent  of  total  in- 
struction hours.  At  the  time,  I  asked  for  information  on  the  total 
expenditures  from  adult  education  on  ESL  students.  I  don't  think 
we  ever  got  the  answer  to  the  question.  Can  we  ask  it  again? 

Ms.  McNeil.  Yes.  We  will  get  that  for  you.  I  have  in  my  notes 
that  about  33  percent  of  adult  education  students  are  in  ESL. 

Mr.  Porter.  As  opposed  to  46  percent? 

Ms.  McNeil.  Right.  The  33  percent  figure  is  based  on  1993-94 
data  on  all  enrollees.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language  instruction  so  the  numbers  may  have  shifted  some- 
what. 

Mr.  Porter.  But  that  would  be  less  than  the  figure  I  have. 

Ms.  McNeil.  Right.  Let  me  check  on  that. 

Mr.  Porter.  If  you  can  get  that  for  us,  both  the  number  and  the 
amount,  that  would  help  us  a  lot. 

Ms.  McNeil.  Yes.  We  will  be  happy  to  provide  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

English  as  a  Second  Language  Enrollments  and  Expenditures 

According  to  State-reported  data  from  1993-94 — ^the  latest  available  information — 
about  1.2  million,  or  33  percent,  of  all  adult  education  students  were  enrolled  in 
English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  programs.  For  1991-92,  the  period  of  time  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Evaluation  of  Adult  Education  Programs  (NEAEP),  about  30 
percent  of  adult  education  enrollments  were  in  ESL,  according  to  the  States.  This 
figure  differs  from  the  NEAEP  data  because  the  study  examined  a  cohort  of  new 
program  entrants  only  and  did  not  account  for  clients  already  in  the  system.  State- 
reported  data,  on  the  other  hand,  include  all  participants  enrolled  at  any  point  dur- 
ing the  year. 

States  do  not  report  to  the  Department  the  amount  of  funds  they  spend  on  ESL 
progrgmis.  However,  we  estimate  that  in  1993-94,  approximately  $84.9  million  of 
the  Federal  Adult  Education  fimds  supported  ESL  instruction. 

CAPACITY  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Porter.  Last  year  Doctor  Kappner  and  I  also  discussed  ex- 
cess capacity  in  the  Adult  Education  program  and  discussed  find- 
ings indicating  that,  except  for  ESL,  programs  have  the  capacity  to 
serve  more  participants.  At  the  time,  she  speculated  that  the  ca- 
pacity may  indicate  physical  space  but  not  necessarily  funding,  in- 
dicating that  the  programs  may  have  the  classrooms  but  not  the 
resources  to  support  staff,  materials,  et  cetera.  Have  you  reviewed 
the  program  to  confirm  why  the  evaluation  indicated  such  an  ex- 
cess capacity  and  whether  there  is,  in  fact,  an  excess? 

Ms.  McNeil.  Yes.  We  have  been  looking  at  that  very  closely. 
Where  there  is  excess  capacity,  and  I  think  the  report  noted  this, 
it  is  largely  in  rural  areas.  That  often  is  a  factor  of  distance,  re- 
sources, and  really  just  getting  to  the  classes.  This  is  one  reason 
why  we  believe  that  distance  learning  offers  a  lot  of  potential  and 
we're  working  on  some  innovations  in  that  area. 
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Another  thing  is  that  there  is  a  cap  right  now  in  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  on  the  percentage  of  money  that  can  be  spent  on  attain- 
ment of  general  equivalency  diplomas.  So  I  think  that  in  some 
areas  people  would  want  to  pursue  adult  secondary  education,  but 
they  can't  because  there  is  a  cap  on  how  much  money  can  be  spent 
on  GED  training. 

There  is  no  excess  capacity  in  urban  areas  and  in  suburban 
areas.  There  are  long  lines  for  service.  So,  as  I  say,  where  it  exists, 
it  is  largely  in  rural  areas  and  I  think  that  is  a  factor  of  access  and 
of  resources.  If  you  look  at  the  level  of  commitment  of  States  from 
their  resources  to  adult  literacy,  you  find  that  poor  rural  States 
make  the  least  investment  in  general,  and  poor  rural  areas  have 
the  least  amount  of  money  to  invest  from  local  resources. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  MANAGEMENT  INITIATIVES 

Mr.  Porter.  Also  in  response  to  a  question  last  year,  it  was  indi- 
cated that  the  management  problems  in  adult  education  identified 
in  evaluation  reports  were  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
grams "operate  on  a  shoestring."  She  indicated  that  three  initia- 
tives by  the  Department  would  improve  management  of  these  pro- 
grams: first,  the  definition  of  quality  outcomes;  second,  supporting 
State  data  management  systems;  and  third,  support  for  profes- 
sional development.  Can  you  give  us  an  update  on  these  initiatives 
and  particularly  specifically  identify  the  outcome  measures  you  be- 
lieve are  the  best  measures  of  effectiveness. 

Ms.  McNeil.  We  have  done  a  couple  of  things.  We  have  been 
working  for  quite  some  time  on  indicators  of  program  quality  and 
those  have  been  completed  and  States  are  beginning  to  use  them. 
In  addition,  we've  been  working  with  States  on  the  development  of 
performance  management  systems.  We  have  a  customer  focused 
contract  through  which  we  have  requested  the  kind  of  help  that 
States  need  to  set  up  these  systems.  I  just  met  with  all  the  State 
directors  two  weeks  ago  and  asked  them  what  kind  of  progress 
they  are  making  and  what  we  can  do  to  help  them  make  continued 
progress.  They  unanimously  said  the  one  thing  they  wanted  help 
from  us  on  is  continued  improvement  in  setting  up  a  performance 
management  system.  I  might  add  that  we're  working  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Literacy  on  this  issue.  They  have  a  couple  of 
projects  that  complement  what  we're  doing  and  it  is  really  a  collec- 
tive activity  with  the  State  directors  to  try  to  improve  program 
management. 

In  terms  of  outcomes  for  adult  learners,  adult  education  is  a  cus- 
tomer-driven system.  It  is  usually  open-entry,  open-exit.  Learners 
come  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some  come  because  they  want  to 
learn  to  read  just  enough  to  be  able  to  help  their  kids  with  home- 
work, and  so  family  literacy  programs  are  important.  Some  come 
because  they  are  very  interested  in  getting  jobs,  or  they  have  a  job 
but  they  are  feeling  threatened  with  being  laid  off.  And  some  come 
to  learn  English.  So  for  different  customers  of  that  system  there 
will  be  different  outcomes.  But  essentially,  we  need  to  be  looking 
at  a  level  of  literacy  attainment,  for  both  non  English-speaking  and 
English-speaking  adults,  that  prepares  them  to  pursue  the  next 
level  of  education,  to  participate  in  job  training,  to  get  a  job,  and 
to  take  a  step  toward  becoming  self-sufficient.  Ajid  in  the  work  that 
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is  being  done  by  the  State  directors,  those  are  the  outcomes  for 
adult  learners  that  have  consistently  come  up  across  States  and 
that  we  want  to  continue  to  pursue. 

Mr,  Porter.  Mr.  Riggs,  any  additional  questions? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  Ms.  McNeil,  I  have  a  few  additional  questions  for 
the  record. 

You  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  testifying  today.  How  long 
have  you  been  in  office  now? 

Ms.  McNeil.  Well,  I  was  Doctor  Kappner's  deputy. 

Mr.  Porter.  Right.  How  long  have  you  had  this  job? 

Ms.  McNeil.  I've  been  acting  since  July  1st.  My  nomination  is 
actually  out  of  the  Senate  committee  awaiting  action  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Mr.  Porter.  Someday  they  will  probably  act  on  it,  given  their 
record.  [Laughter.] 

You  did  an  excellent  job  and  we  very  much  appreciate  your  com- 
ing here  to  testify.  Thank  you.  Your  staff  I'm  sure  did  an  excellent 
job  as  well. 

Ms.  McNeil.  They  did.  The/re  a  great  staff. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10:00  a.m.  tomorrow. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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FUTURE  FUNDING  FOR  SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

Mr.  Porter.  School-to- Work  funding  declines  over  time  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
authorizing  statute  assumes  that  local  governments  will  shift  other  pnonties  to  fund  this  one. 
In  an  era  of  slow,  or  no,  growth  budgets,  how  do  you  expect  States  and  localities  to  ftrnd  this 
new  program  after  you  create  a  vocal  support  group  at  the  local  level  and  then  cut  off 
funding? 

Ms.  McNeil.  The  long-term  goal  of  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  is  not  to 
create  separate,  categorical  school-to-work  programs  but  rather  to  help  develop  a  coherent 
system  of  education  and  training  that  combines  work-based  and  school-based  education. 
Educators  and  businesspeople  throughout  the  country  are  revitalizing  vocational  education 
programs  so  that  today's  students  have  the  skills  necessary  to  succeed  m  tomorrow's 
economies.  School-to- work  is  one  promising  model  that  schools  are  using  to  reform 
vocational  education.  There  are,  of  course,  costs  associated  with  carrymg  out  such  dramatic 
change.  However,  once  the  initial  costs  of  system  development  are  met  —  and  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act  provides  funding  for  this  purpose  ~  States  and  localities  will  not 
likely  need  additional  resources  to  institutionalize  their  school-to-work  programs  because 
these  programs  will  take  the  place  of  out-dated  career  preparation  models  that  have  long 
been  funded  pnmanly  with  State  and  local  funds. 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  you  suggest  areas  within  education  that  can  be  cut  at  the  local  level  to 
support  this  activity?  Would  you  cut  police,  fire,  local  public  health?  The  only  two  areas 
of  the  budget  at  the  State  and  local  level  that  are  expanding  are  Medicaid  and  Corrections- 
would  you  cut  them? 

Ms.  McNeil.  As  stated  above,  linking  academic  and  vocational  instruction  into  a 
coherent  system  should  not  add  costs  to  the  current  system  of  vocational  education  and  job 
training  and,  therefore,  should  not  require  that  cuts  be  made  to  other  important  programs. 
However,  because  Federal  resources  can  help  to  strengthen  school-to-work  systems,  the 
Administration's  vocational  education  reauthorization  proposal  provided  for  continuation 
of  school-to- work  system  implementation  under  the  Perkins  Act.  Both  the  CAREERS  and 
Workforce  Development  bills  also  embody  this  concept. 

Mr.  Porter.  Is  this  not  simply  another  form  of  an  unfunded  mandate  where  Federal 
funding  is  dangled  in  front  of  cash  starved  localities  and  then,  in  a  few  years,  they  are  left 
with  the  task  of  forcing  this  additional  activity  into  an  already  under  funded  budget? 

Ms.  McNeil.  We  do  not  consider  School-to-Work  an  unfunded  mandate  simply  because 
nothing  is  mandated.  At  the  end  of  the  Federal  grant.  States  and  localities  will  be  free  to 
discontinue  their  school-to-work  systems  should  they  decide  to  do  so.  However,  we  hope 
that  they  will  continue  the  new  systems  after  Federal  ftindmg  for  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  ends. 
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SCHOOL-TO-WORK  MEASURES  OF  SUCCESS 

Mr.  Porter.  Under  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  your  agency  is 
required  to  produce  audited  financial  statements  with  outcome  measures  to  determine 
success.  What  specific  outcome  measures  are  you  considering  for  the  School-to- Work 
program? 

Ms.  McNeil.  To  determine  whether  States  and  local  communities  have  progressed 
in  establishing  high  quahty  School-to- Work  systems,  the  Department  has  identified  a  set  of 
indicators  designed  to  answer  three  main  questions: 

( 1 )  What  progress  have  States  and  local  communities  made  in  establishing  School- 
to-Work  systems  that  fundamentally  change  how  young  people  are  educated  and  prepared 
for  careers? 

Although  school-to-woik  systems  vary  across  States,  the  key  indicators  that  will  be 
tracked  include: 

•  development  of  skill  standards  that  are  tied  to  high  academic  standards; 

•  integration  of  academic  and  vocational  education; 

•  integration  of  work-based  learning  with  school-based  learning; 

•  secondary-postsecondary  linkages; 

•  development  of  a  system  of  career  majors; 

•  professional  development  that  builds  capacity  to  carry  out  programmatic  goals; 
and 

•  development  of  mentoring  and  career  guidance  systems. 

(2)  Are  trends  in  participation  and  financial  support  indicative  ofSTW's  long-term 
viability? 

If  School-To- Work  is  to  be  a  viable  system  of  education  and  career  development  for 
all  students,  and  not  simply  another  elective  program,  it  must  demonstrate  broad  appeal  to 
students,  teachers,  administrators,  parents  and  employers.  Our  main  indicators  will  focus  on: 

•  trends  in  School-to- Work  participation  by  students,  teachers,  parents,  and 
employers; 

•  level  of  resources  committed  fi"om  public  and  private  sources  to  sustain  the 
initial  efforts;  and 

•  trends  in  participation  by  secondary  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions. 

(3)  What  are  the  educational  and  labor  market  outcomes  associated  with  School-to- 
Work  systems? 
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The  performance  measures  will  track  the  impact  of  the  School-to- Work  initiative  on 
students  and  employment  outcomes  with  respect  to: 


receipt  of  skill  certificates; 

high  school  graduation/GED; 

rigorous  academic  course-taking; 

college  enrollment; 

postsecondary  retention; 

employability  and  earnings  of  School-to- Work  graduates;  and 

access  to  career-ladder  jobs. 


Thursday,  May  9,  1996. 
HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

WITNESSES 

H.  PATRICK  SWYGERT,  PRESIDENT 

THADDEUS  GARRETT,  CHAIRMAN,  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES 

HARRY  G.  ROBINSON,  INTERIM  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  ACADEMIC  AF- 
FAIRS 

CHARLES  H.  EPPS,  JR.,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  HEALTH  AFFAIRS  AND 
EXECUTIVE  DEAN,  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

THOMAS  J.  ELZEY,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  FISCAL  AF- 
FAIRS, TREASURER 

CLAUDIO  R  PRIETO,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

ROBERT  DAVIDSON,  DIRECTOR,  POSTSECONDARY  ANALYSIS  DIVI- 
SION, BUDGET  SERVICE 

Mr.  Porter.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  continue  our  hearings  today  and  are  pleased  to  welcome  Dr. 
Thaddeus  Garrett,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  How- 
ard University. 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Dr.  Garrett,  we're  very  pleased  to  welcome  you  today.  If  you 
would  introduce  Mr.  Swygert  and  the  people  at  the  table  with  him, 
and  then  proceed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Thaddeus  Garrett,  Junior.  I  have  the  proud  honor 
to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard  University. 

Let  me  just  first  say  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity represents  the  very  finest  in  the  American  tradition.  We  are 
biracial,  we  are  bipartisan,  and  on  our  board  sit  some  of  America's 
strongest  and  greatest  leaders. 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  join  the  president  and  CEO  of  Howard 
University  at  this  hearing.  Historically,  we  have  always  received 
from  you  and  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  the  best  reception, 
and  we  have  always  entered  into  a  very  cooperative  working  agree- 
ment. 

The  president  of  Howard  University  is  the  15th  president  of  our 
historic  institution.  His  formal  inauguration  took  place  just  last 
month,  and  it  represented  a  very  great  collection  of  the  American 
citizenry,  as  will  the  record  and  heritage  of  Howard  University 
show. 

Our  president  is  a  graduate  of  Howard  University — a  two-time 
graduate,  distinguished  graduate  of  the  undergraduate  school,  as 
well  as  the  law  school — and  just  in  the  months  that  he  has  been 
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president  he  has  brought  unprecedented  vision  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  that  vision  to  our  University. 

We  come  here  today,  both  of  us,  as  veteran  staff  members  of  Cap- 
itol Hill,  both  of  us  having  worked  for  a  number  of  years  in  this 
very  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  now  my  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  members,  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee,  H.  Pat- 
rick Swygert,  the  15th  president  of  Howard  University. 

At  any  point,  I  would  be  happy  to  join  him  in  the  dialogue  that 
shall  take  place  at  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Mr.  Chairman,  Rev.  Garrett,  thank  you  for  that 
introduction.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  almost  moved  to  say  amen,  and  I'll 
accept  your  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee, 
good  morning.  It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1997  request  for  Howard  Univer- 
sity. 

In  addition  to  our  chairman,  I'm  accompanied  today  by  Mr. 
Harry  Robinson,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs;  Dr.  Charles 
Epps,  Vice  President  for  Health  Affairs  and  Executive  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Elzey,  Vice  President  for  Business 
and  Fiscal  Affairs.  I  am.  also  accompanied  today  by  and  have  seated 
with  me  here  at  the  table  Dr.  Claudio  Prieto  and  Mr.  Robert  David- 
son from  the  Department  of  Education.  Both  Dr.  Prieto  and  Mr. 
Davidson  work  very  closely  and  supportively  with  the  University. 

Opening  Statement 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  submitted  by  the  President  is  for 
$196  million.  It  reflects  support  for  the  University's  role  as  a  major 
avenue  of  post-secondary  access  and  opportunity. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  requests  $163  million  for  the  aca- 
demic and  research  programs  of  the  University.  These  funds  will 
assist  us  in  our  continuing  efforts  to  provide  educational  and  re- 
search opportunities  to  approximately  11,000  students  in  academic 
fields  that  are  critical  to  the  future  economic  viability  of  this  great 
Nation,  but  fields  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  minorities  are 
still  significantly  under-represented. 

This  funding  will  also  assist  the  University  in  meeting  oper- 
ational expenses  and  in  providing  student  financial  aid. 

The  funding  is  needed  to  enhance  the  Universit^s  ability  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  academic  excellence. 

The  research  funds  will  continue  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  University  to  increase  its  research  capacity. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  endowment  request  is  the  same  as  the  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1996.  Since  its  inception  by  the  Congress  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  the  University  has  matched  $24  million  in  endow- 
ment appropriations,  and  we  £ire  quite  confident  of  our  ability  to 
increase  and  build  upon  this  fund-raising  momentum. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  Howard  University  Hospital  request  of  $29 
million  is,  likewise,  the  same  as  the  fiscal  year  1996  request. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Howard  University  School  of  Medicine, 
the  hospital  serves  as  a  teaching  facility  for  the  University.  These 
funds  will  be  used  to  further  the  education  of  the  University's  al- 
lied health  and  medical  students. 
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In  addition,  the  funding  will  assist  the  hospital  in  maintaining 
financial  and  clinical  information  system  capabilities  and  an  inte- 
grated health  care  delivery  system,  and  the  development  and  en- 
hancement of  a  primary  care  network  and  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  provide  the  committee  with  an  analytical  abstract  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  believe  this  abstract  and  this  demonstration  make  clear  the 
progress  and  the  success  we've  enjoyed  at  the  University  and  also 
the  challenges  that  lie  before  us. 

ACCREDITATION 

The  first  exhibit  demonstrates  that  Howard's  schools  and  colleges 
are  fully  accredited  by  appropriate  accrediting  agencies. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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SAT  SCORES  COMPARISON 

Mr.  SwYGERT.  Exhibit  2  indicates  the  performance  of  Howard's 
entering  first-time  freshmen  relative  to  all  African-Americans  and 
all  test-takers.  It  shows  that  test  scores  for  Howard's  students  are 
159  points  higher  than  the  national  average  for  African- Americans, 
and  are  statistically  identical  to  the  national  average  for  all  test- 
takers.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  also  demonstrates  that 
the  trajectory  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  STATE 


Mr.  SWYGERT.  Howard  University,  as  we've  testified  before,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  national  university.  Exhibit  3  shows  that  currently 
Howard  University  has  enrolled  students  from  47  of  the  50  States. 
Nine  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  enroll  300  students  or  more,  and  four 
States  enroll  more  than  500  students. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FACULTY 


Mr.  SwYGERT.  Exhibit  4  shows  the  distribution  of  Howard's  fac- 
ulty. In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty,  Howard  has  over  330  fac- 
ulty members  who  teach  part-time  without  compensation. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  SwYGERT.  Faculty  salaries  at  Howard  continue  to  be  lower 
than  the  national  average  for  all  ranks,  as  exhibit  5  indicates.  This 
disparity  is  particularly  acute  at  the  higher  ranks.  And  I  might 
add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  has  been  no  adjustment  in  salary 
for  non-union  faculty  and  staff  at  the  university  for  three  years 
now. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 


Mr.  SwYGERT.  Exhibit  6  indicates  that  the  University  has  re- 
duced its  work  force  by  almost  one-fourth,  24  percent,  over  the  last 
seven  years.  In  the  past  year,  alone,  we  have  reduced  our  work 
force  by  6  percent.  When  we  began — ^April  1,  1990,  our  benchmark 
was  6,799  employees;  on  February  1,  1996,  it  was  5,173  employees. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ADVANCED  DEGREES  AWARDED 


Mr.  SWYGERT.  Exhibit  7  demonstrates  that  Howard  continues  to 
be  a  leading  producer  of  graduate  and  postgraduate  students.  Ad- 
vanced degrees  increased  this  year  by  5  percent  to  792,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Most  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the  biological  and  physical 
sciences,  areas  where  the  Nation's  need  continues  to  be  the  great- 
est. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  SWYGERT.  Exhibit  8  shows  that  African-Americans  are  the 
only  discernable  group  of  Americans  whose  rate  of  doctoral  produc- 
tion is  still  declining — still  declining. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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RESEARCH  AWARDS 

Mr.  SWYGERT.  As  the  committee  knows,  Howard  University  is 
the  only  Carnegie-level  1  research  university  serving  a  predomi- 
nantly African-American  population. 

Exhibit  9  demonstrates  that  the  research  productivity  of  our  fac- 
ulty as  a  Carnegie- 1  institution  continues  to  increase.  Contract  re- 
search this  year  is  up  19.2  percent  over  last  year. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Mr.  SwYGERT.  Exhibit  10  shows  that  Howard  University's  endow- 
ment increased  by  almost  15  percent  since  last  year,  and  more 
than  335  percent  since  the  start  of  the  special  endowment  match- 
ing initiative.  It  now  stands  at  $138  million,  reflecting,  as  well,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  outstanding 
management  of  the  assets  of  the  university. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ALUMNI  BY  STATE 

Mr.  SwYGERT.  Finally,  exhibit  11  shows  conclusively  once  again 
that  Howard  serves  a  national  constituency  whose  alumni  reside  in 
all  of  the  50  States.  Thirteen  states  have  more  than  500  Howard 
alumni,  8  have  more  than  1,000,  and  3  have  more  than  2,000  alum- 
ni. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  SwYGERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  formal  testi- 
mony. I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  may  have. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  all  of  your  support,  wise  counsel,  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  of  us  at  Howard  University. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  biography  of  Mr.  H.  Patrick 
Swygert  follow:] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  By 

Mr.  H.  Patrick  Swygert 
President,  Howard  University 


Fiscal  Year  1997  Request  for 
Howard  University 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee: 

It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  request  for  Howard  University.  In  addition  to  our  Chairman,  I  am  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Harry  G.  Robinson,  Interim  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Epps, 
Vice  President  for  Health  Affairs  and  Executive  Dean  of  the  Medical  School;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Elzey,  Vice  President  for  Business  and  Fiscal  Affairs,  and  Treasurer. 

Howard  University 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  submitted  by  the  President  is  $196  million.  It  reflects 
the  Administration's  support  for  the  University's  that  is  a  major  avenue  of  postsecondary 
access  and  opportunity  for  African  Americans. 

Academic  and  Research  Programs 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  requests  $163  million  for  the  Academic  and  Research 
programs  of  the  University.  These  fimds  will  assist  the  University  in  its  continuing  effort 
to  provide  educational  and  research  opportunities  to  approximately  1 1 ,000  students  in 
academic  fields  which  are  critical  to  the  future  economic  viability  of  America,  but  fields  in 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  minorities  are  still  significantly  underrepresented.  This 
funding  will  also  assist  the  University  in  meeting  operational  expenses,  and  in  providing 
student  financial  aid.  Continued  funding  for  this  program  will  enhance  the  University's 
ability  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  academic  excellence. 

The  research  funds  will  continue  the  University's  efforts  to  increase  its  research 
capacity. 
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Endowment 

The  fiscal  year  1997  Endowment  request  of  at  least  $3.5  million  is  the  same  as  fiscal 
yeai  1996.  Since  its  inception  in  fiscal  year  1984,  the  University  has  matched  $24.9  million 
in  Endowment  appropriations,  and  is  confident  of  its  ability  to  maintain  this  fund-raising 
momentum. 

Howard  University  Hospital 

The  fiscal  year  1997  Howard  University  Hospital  request  of  $29.5  million  is  the 
same  as  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation.  In  conjunction  with  the  Howard  University 
School  of  Medicine,  the  hospital  serves  as  a  teaching  facility  for  the  University.  These  fiinds 
will  be  used  to  further  the  education  of  the  University's  allied  health  and  medical  students. 
In  addition,  the  ftinding  will  assist  the  hospital  in  maintaining  financial  and  clinical 
information  system  capabilities;  an  integrated  health  care  delivery  system;  and  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  a  primary  care  network  and  quality  assurance  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Swygert,  we  appreciate  the  effi- 
ciency of  your  statement.  I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have 
taken  time  to  meet  with  me  twice  in  my  office  with  Dr.  Minor. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Thank  you,  sir. 

A  STRATEGIC  FRAMEWORK  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  Porter.  And  we've  had  a  chance  to  discuss  Howard  at  some 
length. 

Last  Thursday  you  announced  some  major  changes  at  Howard, 
and  because  this  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  testified  before  the 
subcommittee,  I  wonder  if  you  would  take  the  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe your  vision  for  the  University,  what  you  see  as  your  major 
challenges,  and  then  discuss  some  of  the  actions  you  announced  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Thank  you  so  much  for  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

My  vision  for  Howard  University  is  a  vision,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  grounded  both  in  Howard's  past,  its  very,  very  vibrant  present, 
and  what  I  believe  will  be  its  glorious  future.  It's  a  vision,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  seeks  to  position  Howard  as  an  institution  commit- 
ted to  excellence  in  all  of  our  endeavors — research,  teaching,  and 
service. 

It's  a  vision,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  excellence,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  defined  by  global  norms,  not  national, 
not  local  norms,  but  global  norms. 

It's  also  a  vision,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  continues  to  view  Howard 
as  a  place  where  African-American  students  and  other  students,  as 
well,  can  come  and  explore  the  wonders  of  higher  education  in  a 
supportive  and  nurturing  environment  where  our  faculty  can  teach 
and  research  and  speak  to  the  great  issues  of  this  Nation  and,  in- 
deed, the  world. 

My  vision,  Mr.  Chairman,  encompasses  an  environment  that,  be- 
yond being  nurturing  and  caring,  is  also  challenging,  because  we 
know — and  we  know  quite  well — that  the  challenge,  indeed,  is  glob- 
al and  is  no  longer  local  and  national. 

We  also  envision  Howard  University  as  continuing  its  tradition 
of  service  and  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1926  the  first  African-American  president  was 
inaugurated  at  Howard  University,  Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  the  course  of  his  inauguration,  said  something  that  I 
think  it's  important  that  we  be  reminded  of  today.  He  said,  "If 
you're  interested  in  simply  obtaining  an  education  to  advance  self, 
even  in  1926  you  have  other  opportunities  and  you,  perhaps,  dear 
student,  should  pursue  those  opportunities  elsewhere.  But  if  you're 
interested  in  service  and  if  you're  interested  in  leadership,  in  addi- 
tion to  acquiring  those  skills  needed  for  you  to  succeed  in  your  cho- 
sen field  of  profession,  then  Howard  University  is  where  you  need 
to  be." 

That,  too,  is  part  of  my  vision,  which  is  why  on  campus,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  have  spoken  over  the 
last  many  months  about  service  and  leadership  for  America  as  dis- 
tinguishing Howard  University. 
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CHALLENGES  TO  STRATEGIC  DIRECTION 

Challenges,  Mr.  Chairman?  There  are  challenges  that  are  envi- 
ronmental and  there  are  challenges  which,  arguably,  can  be  con- 
fined to  the  campus. 

On  the  campus,  the  challenge  is  simply  a  challenge  of  dedication 
and  will,  and  we  believe  we  are  not  only  capable  of  meeting  that 
challenge,  but  we  are  doing  so  by  making  and  preparing  to  make 
the  very  difficult  and  tough  decisions.  The  chairman  of  our  board 
of  trustees.  Dr.  Garrett,  and  his  colleagues,  I  believe,  are  prepared 
to  march  and  go  forward.  I  believe  the  members  of  our  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  staff,  as  well,  have  that  will  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

Environmental  challenges,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  challenges  that 
confront  all  of  higher  education — ^American  higher  education,  and 
also  global  issues,  as  well;  namely,  the  challenge  of  not  simply 
doing  more  with  less,  but  doing  whatever  we  do  better,  and  not 
only  doing  it  better,  but,  indeed,  positioning  ourselves,  as  the  insti- 
tution that  is  Howard  University,  to  compete  at  a  level  where  the 
competition  is  linked  worldwide  through  telecommunications  and 
through  other  modern  technology. 

We  simply  have  to  be  focused  and  we  have  to  be  determined. 

My  response  to  these  challenges  is  reflected  in  a  document  that 
was  released  last  Thursday  here  in  Washington.  We  held  two  town 
meetings  on  the  campus  to  discuss  a  draft  Strategic  Framework  for 
Action,  which  has  been  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

STRATEGIC  FRAMEWORK  FOR  ACTION  INITIATIVE 

The  Strategic  Framework  for  Action  seeks  to  move  the  Univer- 
sity forcefully  in  four  directions:  strengthening  the  academic  pro- 
grams and  services,  promoting  excellence  in  teaching  and  research, 
increasing  financial  support,  and  enhancing  national  and  commu- 
nity service. 

The  framework  is  the  result  of  a  process  that  began  a  number 
of  months  ago.  Indeed,  it  began  in  September  of  1995  at  a  retreat 
convened  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  which  I  participated 
with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  where  we  spent  two 
days  considering  issues  and  challenges  confronting  the  University 
and  how  best  to  get  at  those  challenges. 

You  might  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  met  you  I  indicated 
that  one  of  my  challenges  would  be  and  one  of  my  assurances  to 
you  would  be,  as  well,  that  we  would  have  a  strategic  framework 
for  action  before  you  and  before  the  Howard  community  before  the 
end  of  this  academic  year.  We've  sought  to  do  that,  and  I  believe 
we  have  done  so. 

The  strategic  framework,  as  well,  contains  within  it  a  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  schools  and  colleges. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  Howard  University  has  a  roster  of  16 
schools  and  colleges.  The  plan  proposes,  among  other  things,  to 
consolidate  that  number  to  11  schools  and  colleges.  Now,  this  is  not 
a  retrenchment  plan.  This  is  not  a  reduction  in  force,  and  this 
should  not  panic  anyone  into  believing  that  it  is  simply  a  way  of. 
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once  again,  reducing  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  is,  however,  a  way  of  focusing  our  resources  and  our  energy. 
There  may  well  be,  indeed,  some  personnel  impact,  but  the  prin- 
cipal thrust  is  to  meet  the  four  strategic  objectives  that  we've  set 
out. 

INCREASE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

The  plan  also,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  sets  forth  very  directly  and  quite  specifically  fund- 
raising  goals  for  the  University. 

It  is  our  goal  to  increase  alumni  support  of  the  University  by  30 
percent  by  the  year  2001.  We  realize  that's  a  very  ambitious  goal. 
We  also  realize  that  when  you  make  a  goal  like  that  a  matter  of 
public  record,  it  puts  a  great  deal  of  pressure  and  focuses  a  great 
deal  of  attention  upon  the  University  and  our  ability  to  deliver. 

Well,  we  believe  that  we  will  deliver.  We  have  just  engaged  a 
new  Vice  President  for  University  Advancement.  We  are  committed 
to  redirecting  appropriate  resources  to  his  office.  That  vice  presi- 
dent is  Dr.  Harold  Jackson,  who  is  with  us  this  morning. 

We  believe  in  his  energy  and  we  believe  that  Dr.  Jackson's  ef- 
forts, my  efforts,  the  efforts  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  all 
of  us  together,  and  our  alumni,  can  meet  the  alumni  goal  that's 
been  set  forth. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  5  percent  alumni  participation  is  simply 
not  acceptable,  and  it's  certainly  no  longer  acceptable  to  those  of 
us  who  have  the  responsibility  for  leadership  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity. We  believe  our  alumni  will  respond. 

The  plan,  beyond  its  articulation  of  goals,  also  sets  with  great 
specificity  time  tables  for  those  goals.  The  plan  also  speaks  to  the 
need  for  the  University  to  find — both  identify,  and  then  to  take  ad- 
vantage of — opportunities  for  funding  outside  of  our  traditional 
funding  mechanisms. 

PROMOTE  EXCELLENCE  IN  RESEARCH 

We  are  committed  to  that,  and  we  believe  that  with  enhanced  re- 
search and  overhead  recovery,  with  Howard's  ability  to  add  value 
to  a  whole  range  of  activities,  we  have  enormous  potential  in  that 
regard. 

STRENGTHEN  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

The  plan  also  directs  the  University's  focus  to  the  undergraduate 
program,  as  centered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  One  of 
the  reorganization  strategies  is  to  combine,  as  an  example,  the  Col- 
lege of  Fine  Arts  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  that's 
just  part  of  the  story,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  other  part  of  the  story  is  that  we  are  calling  for  a  core  cur- 
riculum at  the  University,  a  curriculum  that  every  one  of  our  un- 
dergraduate students  would  have  to  meet  prior  to  graduation  from 
the  University. 

We  think  it's  terribly  important  that  there  be  a  uniform  standard 
of  expectation  throughout  the  University,  that  every  Howard  grad- 
uate be  the  beneficiary  of  a  liberal  arts  exposure  and  set  of  experi- 
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ences.  We  think  that  our  faculty  are  capable  of  providing  this  expe- 
rience through  a  core  curriculum.  It  will  take  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  to  design,  to  implement,  but  we  think  it's  worth  the  effort. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

We're  also  calling,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  African-American  Heritage  and  Culture.  We  be- 
lieve such  a  center  is  important,  is  necessary,  and  Howard  is  a  nat- 
ural home  for  such  a  center. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for 
many,  many  years  now  Howard  University  has  been  host  to  some 
of  this  Nation's  greatest  intellectuals,  but  it's  not  host  in  the  past 
tense,  it  is  hosting  in  today's  sense,  as  well,  and  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  great  scholars — ^Alain  Locke  and  Sterling  Brown  £Lnd  so 
many  others — ^have  been  members  of  our  faculty  and  have  served 
well.  Their  heritage  of  scholarship  and  leadership  is  what  we  want 
to  acknowledge.  The  great  collections  of  art  and  artifacts  in  the 
Mooreland-Spingam  Research  Center  at  the  University  deserve 
and  warrant  an  appropriate  home,  a  home  where  scholars  from  all 
over  the  country — indeed,  all  over  the  world — can  continue  to 
study,  and  also  scholars  close  at  home,  as  well. 

Those  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  plan.  It's  a  very  ambi- 
tious plan.  We  understand  that.  But  great  institutions  have  great 
ambitions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STRATEGIC  FRAMEWORK  FOR  ACTION  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Porter.  President  Swygert — and  perhaps  Dr.  Garrett  would 
like  to  comment,  too — how  do  you  expect  the  Board  to  receive  your 
reorganization  plan? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Well,  I  hope  well.  Let  me  ask  Dr.  Garrett  if  he 
would  mind  responding,  as  well. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

We  have  a  very  engaged  Board  at  Howard  University.  If  you  look 
at  the  roster,  you  would  probably  say,  at  first  glance,  "Well,  they've 
lent  their  names  but  they  don't  engage."  That  is  not  true.  We  have, 
at  a  board  meeting  and  subcommittee  and  executive  committee 
meetings,  from  75  percent  to  100  percent  attendance,  and  then 
there  is  great  engagement  £ind  debate. 

We've  put  a  lot  on  the  shoulders  of  this  president.  We  are  real- 
ists, and  we  know  that  at  this  point  in  history,  almost  130  years, 
there  must  be  a  revival  of  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  substance  of 
Howard  University,  and  so  when  the  president  explains  his  vision, 
as  well  as  his  strategy,  he  is  not  explaining  it  to  us,  but  he  has 
led  the  discussion,  the  debate,  and  the  process  that  has  brought 
him  to  this  point  and  to  this  committee.  He  does  so  with  the  full 
support  of  the  Board. 

People  who  know  me  know  I  have  a  history  of  monitoring,  ques- 
tioning, and  Congressman  Stokes  knows  that.  We're  both  from 
Ohio. 

This  Board  is  very  much  behind  this  president  and  this  plan,  and 
it  is  because  he  has  engaged  his  Board,  he  has  called  on  the  re- 
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sources  that  the  Board  can  bring  to  bear,  and  we  support  him  fully 
in  this  new  strategic  effort. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Garrett. 

Mr.  Stokes? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  my  questions  I  hope  you'll  indulge 
me  just  a  couple  moments. 

I  came  to  Capitol  Hill  in  the  91st  Congress,  and  in  that  Con- 
gress, Shirley  Chisolm  of  New  York,  a  very  distinguished  gentle- 
woman, came  to  the  Congress.  She  reached  out  and  hired  a  very 
bright  young  man  by  the  name  of  Thaddeus  Garrett  as  her  special 
assistant  and  top  administrator. 

In  the  next  term  of  Congress,  a  very  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress  by  the  name  of  Charlie  Rangel  came  in,  and  he  chose  a 
very  bright  young  by  the  name  of  Patrick  Swygert  as  his  top  assist- 
ant. 

So,  I  got  to  know  both  of  these  young  men  at  that  time.  Both 
have  gone  on  to  distinguish  themselves  in  their  respective  careers, 
and  it  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honor  and  pleasure  to  look  out  here 
today  and  see  how  far  both  of  them  have  come. 

In  the  case  of  President  Swygert,  he  went  on  to  become  the  act- 
ing dean  of  Temple  University  School  of  Law,  special  counsel  to  the 
president  at  that  University,  vice  president  for  University  adminis- 
tration at  Temple  University,  executive  vice  president  of  Temple 
University,  then  president  of  the  University  at  Albany,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  Now  he  comes  home  to  the  school  where  he 
matriculated  both  as  an  undergraduate  and  as  a  graduate  of  the 
law  school. 

It  has  to  be  a  great  feeling  for  him  to  come  back  home  to  the 
University  that  gave  him  this  opportunity  to  have  such  a  distin- 
guished career. 

For  me  to  see  both  of  them  here  today  is  a  great  pleasure,  and 
I  want  to  welcome  both  of  them  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  My  pleasure. 

COMPLETION  OF  STRATEGIC  PLAN 

President  Swygert,  in  terms  of  the  plan  you've  just  discussed, 
your  strategic  plan,  when  is  it  expected  to  be  completed? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Well,  Congressman  Stokes,  again,  thank  you  for 
those  wonderful  remarks.  I  was  fearful  a  bit  because  I  thought  you 
might  share  with  some  of  your  colleagues  some  stories  from  those 
days.  I'm  happy  that  you  didn't.  [Laughter.] 

The  process  for  discussion  and  implementation  is  as  follows:  we 
have  published  the  plan  and  it  is  our  intention  to  distribute  one 
copy  of  the  plan  to  each  of  our  5,000  employees.  We  think  every 
member  of  the  Howard  University  community  needs  to  know  and 
be  aware  of  this  plan.  It  will  be  widely  disseminated. 

Secondly,  the  plan  or  the  record,  if  you  will,  will  be  open  for  ex- 
amination and  comment  over  the  next  three  months.  I've  indicated 
to  the  faculty  and  to  the  staff,  as  well,  that  I  will  be  here  this  sum- 
mer, ready  to  receive  their  comments,  to  meet  with  faculty,  to  meet 
with  department  chairs,  to  meet  with  staff  to  discuss  their  issues 
relative  to  this  framework. 
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I  hope  at  the  Board  of  Trustees'  meeting  in  September  of  this 
year,  scheduled  for  the  third  week  of  September,  after  we've  had 
an  opportunity  for  full  campus  discussion,  sifter  we've  had  an  op- 
portunity to  make  whatever  modifications  are  warranted,  that  we 
can  put  the  plan  to  the  Board  for  final  approval. 

Should  that  occur — and  I  anticipate  that  it  will,  with  Chairman 
Garrett's  support — we  then  will  spend  much  of  the  first  semester 
working  on  implementation  strategies,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  schools  and  colleges. 

When  you  go  from  16  schools  and  colleges  to  11,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  accreditation  issues,  there  are  a  number  of  status  issues  rel- 
ative to  departments  one  to  the  other  that  have  to  be  resolved,  and 
those  discussions  will  be  very  intense,  I  suspect,  but  full  implemen- 
tation will  continue  and  we  will  have  a  new  model  that  will  be  up 
and  ready  and  running  in  September  of  1997. 

We  think  that  this  is  a  deliberate  plan.  We  think  it  is  a  good 
plan.  We  think  it  is  timely,  and  enough  time  for  everyone  to  have 
his  or  her  say. 

Now,  of  course,  I  must  caution  both  myself  and  make  clear  to  the 
committee  that  when  one  moves  in  academe,  as  every  member  of 
the  committee  knows,  time  can  take  on  a  different  meaning.  But 
we  are  going  to  proceed.  We're  not  trjring  to  run  over  any  objections 
that  might  arise.  We're  going  to  be  deUberate.  But  I  believe  if  we 
are  to  maintain  fidelity  to  this  great  institution,  we  must  change. 
We  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  change  and  a  way  of  changing, 
and  we  must  go  forward  with  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You're  certainly  to  be  commended.  This  is  an  area 
that,  for  a  number  of  years  now,  this  Subcommittee  has  urged  the 
university  to  adopt  such  a  plan.  We  commend  you  for  taking  the 
leadership  role  in  this  respect. 

FEDERAL  ROLE 

In  this  context,  let  me  ask  you  this:  considering  what  you've  said 
to  us  in  terms  of  the  university  understanding  how  change  must 
take  place,  at  the,  I  think  it's  also,  important  for  us  to  understand 
what  the  Federal  role  is  as  it  relates  to  your  university  and  why 
the  Federal  role  must  continue.  Can  you  address  that  for  us? 

Mr.  SwYGERT.  Yes.  Thank  you  so  much  for  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

For  129  years  now  Howard  University  has  conducted  its  affairs 
with  the  support  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Those  affairs  have 
been  keyed  to  national  needs.  Those  needs  certainly  continue  today 
to  warrant  congressional  support. 

We've  moved  from  a  period  of  strict,  legally  sanctioned  segrega- 
tion where  African-Americans  were  excluded,  largely,  from  higher 
educational  opportunities,  and  certainly  graduate  and  professional 
education,  to  a  new  day.  Much  progress,  indeed,  has  been  made. 
But  much  more  needs  to  take  place,  as  well. 

One  of  the  illustrations  that  I  shared  with  the  Committee  is  an 
illustration  that  should  cause  us  all  to  pause  to  consider.  It's  an  il- 
lustration that  demonstrates  that,  though  the  number  of  Ph.D.s 
produced  by  our  schools  and  colleges  is  increasing  across  the  board, 
they  are  decreasing  for  the  African-American  community.  This  is  a 
very  disturbing  and  distressing  phenomenon. 
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Howard  University  continues  to  be  the  major  producer  of  Afri- 
can-Americans at  the  doctorate  level  and,  indeed,  the  level  beyond 
the  undergraduate  baccalaureate  degree. 

It  is  continuing,  therefore,  to  service  a  national  need.  But  for 
Howard  University,  I  believe,  we  would  have  a  national  calamity 
in  that  regard. 

Secondly,  let  me  say  that  Howard  University  is  a  national  uni- 
versity. Another  illustration  that  I  shared  with  the  committee  indi- 
cated the  reach  of  our  enrollment,  where  our  students  are  coming 
from,  where  our  alumni  are  also  found.  It  is  truly  a  diverse  commu- 
nity of  students,  diversity  in  this  context  being  defined  by  the  State 
of  origin. 

But  we're  also  diverse  in  important  ways  in  terms  of  our  student 
body,  generally.  Howard  has  never  been  an  exclusionary  institu- 
tion. Indeed,  Howard  University  set  the  national  pace  in  terms  of 
integrated  education.  From  its  very  inception,  Howard  has  been  an 
integrated  university  that  has  a  special  mission  of  educating  Afri- 
can-Americans, and  it  has  done  both  exceedingly  well. 

Finally,  Mr.  Stokes,  Howard  University  continues  to  be  an  insti- 
tution where  the  Federal  engagement  and  the  Federal  investment 
is  well  tended  to,  and  an  institution  where  the  Federal  investment 
produces  results  that  I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

I  think  it's  so  important.  Chairman  Porter,  that  when  we  look  at 
this  plan  that  you  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  discuss,  that  we  be 
mindful  that  Howard  is  continuing  to  move  to  meet  national  needs, 
both  in  terms  of  recruitment  and  graduations,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
also  in  terms  of  Howard's  commitment  to  science,  Howard's  com- 
mitment to  medical  education,  Howard's  commitment  to  research. 

It's  done  all  these  things  for  129  years. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  President  Swygert.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Hoyer? 

Mr.  HoYER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join 
you  in  welcoming  Dr.  Swygert  and  Dr.  Garrett  to  the  committee, 
and  also  want  to  thank  Dr.  Swygert,  along  with  Dr.  Minor,  for 
spending  a  substsintial  amount  of  time  with  me  in  going  over  the 
strategic  plan,  the  vision  which  you  have  so  ably  articulated  here, 

Mr.  Swygert.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  comments  of  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Lou 
Stokes,  who  you've  known  a  long  time.  And  I  am  led  by  his  com- 
ments to  introduce  you  to  Fredette  West,  directly  behind  me,  who 
is  the  future  president  of  Trinity,  and  Catriona  MacDonald,  who  is 
the  future  president  of  Georgetown. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Absolutely.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hoyer.  My  wife  is  always  concerned  when  she  meets  my 
former  staffers,  who  are  all  making  substantially  more  money  than 
I  am.  [Laughter.] 

But  this  is  a  good  training  ground,  indeed.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Shirley  Chisholm.  I  came  here  at  Congress  in  time  be- 
fore she  left  us — in  my  opinion  prematurely,  but  I  know  to  go  on 
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to  do  a  broader  spectrum  of  things  that  she  was  interested  in 
doing. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Rangel  is  still  with  us — ^the  powerful  Mr.  Rangel. 

I  would  suggest,  Dr.  Swygert,  if  they  don't  treat  you  well  at  How- 
ard, next  year  when  he's  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee you  can  make  a  lot  of  money  in  the  private  sector.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Swygert.  I'd  like  the  record  to  show  that's  not  part  of  my 
testimony.  [Laughter.] 

IMPACT  OF  PROGRAM  CONSOLIDATIONS 

Mr.  HOYER.  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions.  You're 
streamlining  16  to  11  schools.  Tell  us,  if  you  will,  the  impact  on  the 
education  and  the  impact  on  the  budget  as  you  see  it. 

Mr.  Swygert.  The  educational  programs  offered  by  the  schools 
and  colleges  that  will  be  merged  and  consoUdated,  I  believe,  in  the 
first  instance,  their  programs  will  be  enhanced.  Take  one  example, 
our  proposal  to  create  a  new  College  of  Health  Professions.  I  think 
the  College  of  Health  Professions,  which  is  designed  to  combine 
pharmacy,  allied  hesilth,  and  nursing  will  give  those  students  and 
faculty  more  opportunities  for  cross-fertilization  and  inter-discipli- 
nary study  and  work,  which  is  the  way  higher  education  is  moving 
today. 

Departmental  notions,  jurisdictional  notions  are  breaking  down 
today.  You're  having  far  more  inter-disciplinary  discussions,  and 
we  want  to  encourage  that. 

We  think  there  is  a  real  possibiHty  of  enhancement. 

Secondly,  in  terms  of  the  accreditation  issue,  I  believe  those  is- 
sues can  be  dealt  with,  and  I  don't  beUeve  there  is  any  fear  of  loss 
of  accreditation.  I  only  mention  it,  in  a  sense,  to  deal  with  that 
issue  directly. 

Thirdly,  I  think,  in  terms  of  recruitment,  I  think  we  can  provide 
students  with  a  very  new  and  exciting  opportunity,  even  within 
some  of  the  licensure  professions — ^nursing,  as  an  example — the 
definition  of  nursing  and  nurses  is  changing.  We  now  have  physi- 
cians' assistants.  We  have  a  whole  range  of  subspecialties  within 
nursing.  I  think  there  is  more  and  more  opportunity  to  cross-fer- 
tilize with  some  of  the  allied  headth  professions — ^physical  therapy, 
as  an  example — there  is  lots  of  opportunity  there. 

So  in  terms  of  the  core  academic  programs  that  those  three  col- 
leges are  offering,  I  don't  see  any  diminution  in  terms  of  quality; 
I  see  enhancement  of  opportunity. 

In  terms  of  savings,  I  do  think  there  are  some  savings  possibili- 
ties. Clearly,  when  you  combine  three  colleges  into  one  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  schools'  and  colleges'  administration,  at  the  highest 
level  in  the  deans'  offices,  presumably  you  will  not  need  three 
deans.  Each  dean  is  currently  supported — and  I  think  supported 
ably  and  well — by  staff.  There  will  be  some  staffing  reduction  op- 
portunities, I  believe,  and  reduction  opportimities  at  the  highest 
level. 

In  addition  to  that,  part  of  the  consolidation  and  merger,  of 
course,  is  to  refocus  Eind  to  try  to  avoid  duplication  of  programs, 
replication  of  effort.  I  think  that  is  clearly  possible. 
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There  will  be  some  discernible  savings.  It's  difficult  to  forecast 
with  any  real  precision  the  actual  numbers  in  terms  of  what  it  will 
produce,  but  if  you  go  from  three  deans  to  one,  presumably  there 
are  some  savings  there. 

We  don't  intend — let  me  quickly  add — we  don't  intend  to  turn 
people  out  in  the  street  without  notice. 

This  is  a  plan — again,  I'd  like  to  indicate  for  the  record  that  we 
are  giving  full  opportunity  for  deliberation  and  consideration  to  the 
University  community. 

But,  again,  we  simply,  in  my  estimation,  must  go  forward.  Every 
university,  like  every  human  being,  in  my  opinion,  has  certain 
units  of  energy  available.  Where  you  place  those  units  of  energy, 
where  you  place  your  emphasis  largely  determines  who  you  are. 

I  believe  that  if  Howard  is  going  to  compete,  as  compete  we  must 
on  the  global  scale  in  global  excellence,  we  simply  have  to  be  fo- 
cused, and  16  schools  and  colleges  in  this  environment,  to  me,  is 
not  focused. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  think  that's  an  excellent  answer,  and  I  think  it's 
a — I  agree  with  Congressman  Stokes,  and  I'm  sure  our  chairman, 
that  this  is  a  very  focused  effort  and  a  very  worthwhile  effort  and 
an  effort  that  I  think  this  committee  is  going  to  want  to  be  very 
supportive  of,  because  that's  the  direction  we  want  to  see  Howard 
move.  I  think  it's  a  very  good  step. 

EFFECTS  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

My  second  question.  Doctor:  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
going  through,  obviously,  very  troubling  financial  straits. 

Mr.  SWYGERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HOYER.  How  has  that  impacted  on  Howard,  and  I  presume 
perhaps  the  most  direct  impact  is  on  the  hospital. 

Mr.  SwYGERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I'm  not  sure. 

Mr.  SwYGERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Could  you  tell  us  what  impact  that's  having  on 

Mr.  SwYGERT.  Well,  the  impact  is  dramatic.  Dr.  Charles  Epps, 
who  is  Vice  President  of  Health  Affairs  and  Executive  Dean  of  the 
Medical  College,  who  I  introduced  a  few  moments  ago,  is  seated  be- 
hind me.  I  think  Dr.  Epps  would  join  me  in  saying  that  at  the  hos- 
pital we  know  that  there  currently  exists  a  bill  due  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  Howard  University  Hospital  of  more  than  $16 
million. 

These  monies  represent  Medicaid  treatments  that  have  been  pro- 
vided by  Howard  University  Hospital  where  the  reimbursement 
amount  is  not  in  dispute.  Indeed,  we  received  a  letter  just  last  Fri- 
day from  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  letter  signed  by  an  official  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  admitting  to  a  $13  million 
debt  owed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  government  to  Howard  Uni- 
versity from  Medicaid  treatments  to  District  of  Columbia  residents. 

HOSPITAL  UNREIMBURSED  CARE  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  story.  We  estimate  that  in  each  of  the 
last  two  years,  Howard  University  Hospital  has  provided  some- 
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thing  on  the  order  of  magnitude  of  $30  million  in  unreimbursed 
care  to  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  no  institution  in  town — ^there  is  no  institution  nationally 
that  c?2n  continue  to  sustain  these  kinds  of  losses  when  it  is  simply 
trjdng  to  provide  service. 

Too  much  is  being  asked  of  the  Howard  University  Hospital.  The 
Howard  University  Hospital  is  a  marvelous  institution.  Indeed,  it 
predates  Howard  University.  The  hospital  was  founded  in  1862,  the 
University  was  founded  in  1867.  Since  that  time  the  hospital  has 
had  two  principal  functions:  one,  to  serve  as  the  principal  clinical 
site  for  our  medical  school,  and  also  to  be  the  principal  window  of 
service  to  the  local  community. 

We  cannot  continue  without  reimbursement — and  in  my  strategic 
plan  I  speak  to  just  that,  and  what  I  say  in  the  proposed  plan  is 
that  we  simply  have  to  consider  other  ways  of  meeting  what  we 
have  taken  upon  ourselves  to  be  a  service  responsibility  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  District's  financial  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  the  $13  million  letter  which  we  received 
last  week — Dr.  Epps  was  very  happy  and  pleased  to  receive  it;  it 
simply  cannot  be  negotiated.  It  can't  be  deposited. 

We  have  a  terrible  situation. 

What  we  are  committed  to  doing,  in  addition  to  continuing  to 
provide,  as  best  we  can,  quality  health  care  to  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we're  also  committed,  as  this  plan  speaks  to,  to 
step  up  even  more  our  close-in  service  for  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

SERVICES  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  great  institutions  respond  to  great 
challenges.  Great  institutions  ^so  should  be  called  upon  to  render 
great  service. 

I  believe  there  is  more  we  can  and  should  be  doing  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  service.  We  do  have  a  school 
of  education.  We  do  have  a  school  of  social  work.  We  do  have  a  law 
school.  We  certainly  have  a  medical  school  and  a  dental  school.  We 
need  to  think  harder  about  how  we  can  be  even  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  District  in  terms  of  its  service  responsibilities 
as  a  municipality. 

There  is  another  responsibility  and  another  opportunity  that  pre- 
sents itself  that  I  hope  we're  able  to  explore,  and  explore  some  time 
soon,  with  the  mayor  and  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council; 
namely,  Howard  University  as  a  provider  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  reinforcement  for  District  of  Columbia  employees,  govern- 
ment employees.  We  believe  that  however  the  District  of  Columbia 
employment  profile  eventually  works  out,  the  employees  who  re- 
main will  still  have  professional  and  service  responsibilities. 

TRAINING  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  EMPLOYEES 

We  believe  one  of  the  things  we  might  do  is  to  sit  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  discern  ways  in  which  we  can  help 
train  and  retrain  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  great  training  capability  and  capacity.  We  have  the  pro- 
fessors who  write  the  books,  and  we  have  the  professors  who  lee- 
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ture  widely.  We  have  professors  who  are  called  upon  as  consultants 
by  the  Federal  Gk)vernment  agencies  and  State  agencies,  as  well. 
We  have  a  history  of  support  in  relationship,  positive  relationship, 
with  Dr.  Prieto  and  his  colleagues.  Perhaps  we  can  gather  all  of 
this  energy  and  expertise  together  to  increase  both  our  service  and 
also  to  help  educate  District  of  Columbia  employees.  So  those  are 
two  ways. 
Mr.  HOYER.  Thank  you. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoyer. 

President  Swygert,  as  Mr.  Hoyer  and  you  were  discussing  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  was  looking  to  see  what  the  enrollment  is 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  exhibit  three  doesn't  show  that. 

Mr.  Swygert.  We  don't  show  the  District  as  a  State.  The  number 
is — I  can  certainly  supply  that  number.  It  will  be  a  substantial 
number.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I'd  like  to  supply  it. 

Mr.  Porter.  You  can  supply  it  for  the  record.  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing why  it  wasn't  shown  there. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Enrollment  of  District  of  Columbia  Residents 
The  University  has  1,208  students  who  are  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Hoyer.  How  many  total  students  are  there? 

Mr.  Swygert.  We  currently  enroll  about  10,600  students. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  I  noticed 

Mr.  Swygert.  That's  all  schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  approximately  20  percent  of  those 
come  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes.  I  noticed  that,  also.  A  higher  percentage  than 
comes  from  Illinois,  I  have  noted. 

Mr.  Swygert.  But  we  appreciate  every  student  from  Illinois,  and 
they're  all  doing  well,  Mr.  Chairman — and  from  Maryland,  as  well, 
but  certainly  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Porter.  President  Swygert,  I  have  to — I  ask  all  of  our  agen- 
cies and  departments  to  answer  a  similar  question,  so  don't  feel 
bad  about  this  one. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Yes.  sir. 

BUDGET  INCREASE 

Mr.  Porter.  Given  the  downsizing  you've  projected  across  the  op- 
erations at  Howard  and  given  the  downsizing  we  are  going  to  have 
to  face  in  1997,  why  is  Howard  requesting  a  7.4  percent  increase 
in  funding  for  1997?  Isn't  level  funding  really  a  more  responsible 
and  realistic  starting  point? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  strategic 
plan,  to  be  made  most  effective,  will  require  investment  by  the  Uni- 
versity, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  investment  will  be  recognized  by 
the  Congress,  as  well. 

To  be  made  effective,  we  may,  for  a  period  of  time,  indeed,  have 
to  commit  more. 
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Secondly,  there  are  certain  responsibilities,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
are  before  us  that  we  have  to  respond  to. 

If  I  may  give  you  one  example,  Howard  did  not  participate  in  the 
first  or  second  cohort  of  the  Federal  direct  lending  program.  We  are 
participating  this  fall  in  Federal  direct  lending. 

In  order  to  do  so,  the  office  of  the  bursar  and  financial  affairs 
will  simply  have  to  hire  more  people.  You  simply  can't  manage  that 
responsibility  with  the  resources  you  have,  nor  can  you  make  up 
for  it  in  technology.  There  will  be  more  persons  hired. 

Those  resources  are  going  to  have  to  come  from  some  place,  and 
we  hope  that,  with  this  increase,  we'll  be  able  to  do  that. 

There  are  several  other  examples  like  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  One 
other  that  immediately  comes  to  mind:  in  addition  to  our  participa- 
tion in  direct  Federal  lending,  we  are  currently  doing  a  significant 
building  and  grounds  inventory.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  such 
inventories  never  demonstrate  that  you  need  to  do  less,  and  always 
demonstrate  that  you  need  to  do  more. 

We  know  the  large  answer  before  we  begin.  It's  the  detail  that 
we're  examining.  We  have  a  host  of  health  and  safety  issues,  and 
those  health  and  safety  issues — some  are  capital  and  equipment  in- 
vestment, but  some  are  persons  and  staffing,  as  well,  which  will  be 
a  continuing  responsibility  that  we'll  have  to  get  at. 

We  have  cut  and  cut  and  cut  over  the  last  several  years.  We're 
now  trying  to  focus  in  a  little  different  way,  and  in  what  we  think 
is  an  important  way. 

In  some  areas  there  may  be  modest  emplo3anent  opportunity — 
opportunity  that  we  think  will  more  than  pay  for  itself. 

We  have  tried  to  be  responsible,  both  in  terms  of  our  own  efforts 
and  also  tuition  policy.  We're  increasing  tuition  this  year,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  try  to  show  that  we're  simply  not  asking;  we're  trying 
to  do  as  well. 

DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hoyer  will  appreciate  that  I  will  refrain  from 
what  would  be  interpreted  as  a  partisan  comment  regarding  the 
University  having  to  pick  up  costs  that  were  previously  not  theirs 
regarding  the  direct  lending  program,  but  I  understand  that  you  do 
have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SWYGERT.  Yes,  sir. 

[Clerk's  note. — Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  Department  pro- 
vided the  following  clarifying  information:] 

Department  of  Education  Direct  Loan  Implementation 

Most  postsecondary  institutions  participating  in  the  Direct  Loan  program  have  ex- 
perienced savings  in  staffing  resources  dedicated  to  student  loans  administration. 
Schools  have  commented  that  under  the  Direct  Loans  program  their  administration 
of  student  aid  has  been  streamhned  and  they  are  able  to  exercise  greater  control 
of  the  process  for  the  benefit  of  students.  In  a  survey  of  first-year  Direct  Loan  pro- 
gram institutions,  most  schools  responded  that  the  Direct  Loan  program  is  easier 
to  administer  than  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  (FFEL)  program.  The  De- 
partment is  pleased  that  Howard  University  is  joint  the  Direct  Loan  program,  and 
is  providing  sufficient  technical  assistance  to  ensure  the  institution  experiences 
minimal  burden  during  the  conversion  process. 
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ENDOWMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  President  Swygert,  the  budget  requests  $3.5  million 
for  the  endowment  fund  for  1997.  As  you  know,  last  year  I  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that,  while  the  endowment  was  designed  to  help 
Howard  become  more  independent  of  annual  appropriations,  the 
latest  information  we  had  at  the  time  indicated  that  the  University 
had  become  more  dependent  on  annual  appropriations  since  fund- 
ing for  the  endowment  was  initiated  in  the  mid-1980s. 

At  that  time  we  requested  a  strategic  plan  for  the  endowment. 
In  this  regard,  I  want  to  point  out  that,  according  to  page  12  of  the 
budget  justification,  the  Federal  appropriation  represents  57.4  per- 
cent of  expenditures  in  the  1997  request  as  opposed  to  an  esti- 
mated 53.5  percent  in  1996,  so  the  level  of  dependence  increases 
by  4  percent  going  in  what  we  would  interpret  as  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

The  budget  request  indicates  that  the  University  currently  has 
$4  million  in  unmatched  endowment  appropriations  provided  in 
previous  years.  I  want  to  ask  two  questions  in  this  regard. 

First,  given  that  any  appropriation  for  endowment  this  year  will 
have  to  be  offset  by  reductions  in  other  education  programs  else- 
where in  the  bill,  how  critical  is  the  Universitj^s  need  for  this  fund- 
ing considering  the  $4  million  currently  available? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Mr.  Chairman,  relative  to  the  $4  milhon,  I'll  have 
a  detailed  response  for  you  shortly  for  the  record. 

But  I'm  advised  of  that  $4  million 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  President,  I'm  sorry  to  interrupt.  I've  just  been 
advised  that  there  are  four  minutes  left  in  this  vote.  Fm  going  to 
recess  briefly. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  briefly. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Stokes.  President  Swygert,  the  original  fiscal  year  1996 
House  appropriations  measure  eliminated  funding  for  the  endow- 
ment; however,  the  conference  agreement  on  the  fiscal  year  1996 
omnibus  appropriation  measure  included  language  allowing  the 
University  to  use  a  part  of  its  academic  program  appropriations  for 
the  endowment.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  restores  sup- 
port for  the  endowment.  How  criticsJ  is  the  endowment  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  University,  and  can  you  explain  how  stu- 
dents attending  the  institution  benefit  from  this  investment? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  question.  Congress- 
man Stokes. 

The  endowment  is  vitally  important  to  the  University.  It  is  used 
and  leveraged,  as  I  think  the  illustrations  that  I  shared  with  you 
earlier  make  clear. 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  we  had  approxi- 
mately $4  million  in  unexpended  amounts.  We,  indeed,  believe  that 
number  is  not  correct.  We'll  be  submitting  a  more-detailed  re- 
sponse, if  we  may,  to  the  Committee. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Endowment 

As  of  May,  the  University  had  matched  all  but  $700,000.  We  are  confident  that 
we  will  match  the  remaining  amount. 
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Mr.  SWYGERT.  In  terms  of  the  benefits  to  students,  we  are  cur- 
rently self-funding  at  a  substantisd  rate  scholarships  for  needy  stu- 
dents and  students  whose  need  is  coupled  with  their  academic 
achievement — substantial  academic  achievement.  That  scholarship 
figure  runs  into  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  endowment  is  an  im- 
portant part  and  plays  an  important  role  in  enabling  the  Univer- 
sity to  fund  those  students. 

DECLINE  IN  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  DOCTORAL  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  According  to  testimony  provided  by  the  University 
last  year,  while  the  number  of  doctorates  overall  is  increasing,  Afri- 
can-Americans are  seeing  a  decrease.  What  is  the  status  of  the  doc- 
torate pipeline?  What  specifically  is  being  done  to  help  ensure  a 
cadre  of  African-American  and  other  minority  Ph.D.s? 

Mr.  SwYGERT.  Howard  University,  as  a  terminal  degree  institu- 
tion, a  Ph.D. -granting  institution,  relies,  as  most  such  institutions 
do,  upon  both  its  own  undergraduate  population  as  part  of  the 
pipeline,  and,  more  specifically  in  Howard's  case,  from  a  national 
pool  of  graduates  coming  to  Howard  for  graduate  education — in- 
deed, in  some  instances,  post-doctoral  education,  as  well. 

We  are  finding  that  there  are  two  principal  reasons  for  this  very 
unfortunate  decline  and,  indeed,  this  decline  cries  out  for  correc- 
tion. 

The  first  factor,  of  course,  is  quite  obvious;  namely,  the  lack  of 
significant  support  for  students  who  want  to  pursue  graduate  edu- 
cation— support  in  the  form  of  stipends  and  fellowships,  the  num- 
ber of  resource  dollars  available. 

In  Howard's  own  case,  for  instance,  even  though  we  have  contin- 
ued to  increase  the  number  of  Ph.D.  graduates  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity, our  graduate  stipends,  taken  across  the  University,  are  signifi- 
cantly less  than  graduate  stipends  otherwise  available  to  students 
at  other  institutions. 

So  even  though  we're  doing  more,  we  truly  are  doing  more  with 
less  in  the  form  of  graduate  stipends — ^again,  an  area  that  needs 
to  be  remedied. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  if  I  may,  more  information 
on  that  particular  point. 

[Clerk's  note. — ^No  additional  information  was  provided.] 

Mr.  SwYGERT.  Secondly,  the  second  reason  why  I  believe  you're 
seeing  a  decline  in  the  number  of  African-Americans  pursuing  doc- 
toral education  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  far  more  difficult  to  quan- 
tify, but  it's  a  phenomenon  that  many  of  us  who  have  spent  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  as  I  have,  in  higher  education,  appreciate 
and  we  know  well;  namely,  an  almost  imperceptible  but  ultimately 
quantifiable  change  in  attitude  in  far  too  many  places  where  Afri- 
can-Americans and  minority  youngsters  are  simply  not  receiving 
the  kind  of  encouragement,  simply  not  receiving  the  kinds  of 
mentoring,  simply  not  subject  to  the  kinds  of  recruitment  strategies 
that  would  bring  them  to  various  campuses. 

In  my  exhibit  I  make  a  point  of  indicating  that  Latino  students 
are  increasing  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Ph.D.s,  but  the  increase 
is  marginal.  The  trajectory  should  be  far  more  dramatic.  And  cer- 
tainly the  trajectory  for  African-American  students  needs  to  be  re- 
versed. 
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But  I  think  when  you  look  at  the  issue  of  stipends  and  availabil- 
ity of  resources,  most  African-American  and  minority  youngsters 
have  to  work — and  work  substantial  hours  as  they're  pursuing 
their  graduate  education;  therefore  they  are  unable  to  be  full-time 
graduate  students  without  substantial  stipend  support.  And  when 
we  look  at  this  far  more  difficult  to  discern  and  quantify  attitude 
issue,  it's  clear  why  there  has  been  a  decline,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
less  than  aggressive  growth  on  the  other. 

"research  l"  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  Stokes.  President  Swygert,  last  year  the  University  told  the 
Committee  about  its  "research  1"  status — what  this  means  to  the 
institution,  how  the  University  is  competing  better  for  research 
awards  in  the  private  and  public  sectors.  We  were  told  about  the 
Cray  computer  and  other  projects. 

INFORMATION  SUPER  HIGHWAY 

Last  year  also  Dr.  Ladner,  the  interim  president,  told  the  sub- 
committee about  the  University's  Cray  computer  initiative,  which 
is  designed  to  link  HBCUs  electronically,  allowing  them  to 
strengthen  their  computer  capacity  for  on-line  information  trans- 
mission and  distance  learning. 

What  is  the  status  of  that  project,  and  how  many  universities  are 
now  on-line  with  Howard? 

Mr.  Swygert.  I'll  have  a  written  response  for  you,  and  would  beg 
the  Committee's  indulgence  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  will  be  fine.  If  you'll  also  include  information 
on  how  the  students  are  benefiting  from  this  initiative,  we'd  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

University  Research 
The  Cray  Computer  Project  is  behind  schedule,  and  is  currently  not  operational. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  AND  JOHNS  HOPKINS  JOINT  PROJECT 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  progress  do  you  have  to  report  on  the  Howard 
University  and  Johns  Hopkins  joint  resource  project  to  develop  new 
ways  and  new  frameworks  for  teaching  grades  K  through  12? 

Mr,  Swygert.  I  have  received  a  report  from  the  deans  and  some 
faculty  who  are  involved,  and  my  recollection  is  that  we  should  be 
encouraged  by  those  reports,  but  here,  again,  I  will  be  submitting 
a  written  response,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Improvements  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

The  Center  for  Research  on  the  Education  of  Students  Placed  at  Risk  (CRESPAR) 
has  organized  its  research  and  development  functions  around  the  Talent  Develop- 
ment Framework.  This  model  is  built  on  the  premise  that  all  children  can  succeed 
with  a  demanding  school  curriculum  and  a  high-expectations  approach.  It  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Center  that  students  are  not  inherently  "at  risk"  but  are  placed  at 
risk  of  educational  failure  by  many  adverse  practices  and  situations.  Because  there 
is  no  single  overriding  reason  why  students  fail,  educators  should  be  identifjang  and 
utilizing  multiple  means  for  ensuring  success  simultaneously.  The  Center's  projects 
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aim  in  various  ways  to  discern  and  document  the  differing  determinants  of  success 
for  students  placed  at  risk,  and  to  link  these  factors  to  important  themes  such  as 
ensuring  successful  transitions  at  key  points  in  children's  development,  building  on 
the  personal  and  cultural  assets  children  bring  to  school,  and  scaling  up  successful 
educational  reform  programs  and  practices  for  more  widespread  implementation. 
CRESPAR  has  launched  an  suray  of  intervention,  research  and  dissemination 
projects. 

RESEARCH  WITH  BELL  LABORATORIES  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Stokes.  We'd  appreciate  also  if  you'd  provide  for  the  record 
an  update  on  the  University's  joint  effort  with  Bell  Laboratories 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  to  build  a  section  of  the  advanced 
photon  source. 

Mr.  SWYGERT.  Yes.  The  project  is  located  at  our  facility  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland. 

I  will  do  so,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Advanced  Photon  Source 

As  you  know,  the  Advanced  Photon  Source  (APS)  is  located  at  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Argonne  National  Labs  near  Chicago.  The  APS  is  the  Nation's  largest 
basic  science  research  facUity  and  encompasses  research  in  the  areas  of  physical 
science,  biological  science,  medical  science  and  materials  science.  MHATT-CAT,  a 
consortium  formed  by  Howard  University  with  Bell  Laboratories  (formally  of  AT&T, 
but  now  a  part  of  Lucent  Technologies)  and  the  University  of  Michigan  is  directed 
by  Howard  professor  of  physics  Walter  P.  Lowe.  The  MHATT-CAT  consortium  is 
jointly  funded  by  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  How- 
ard University,  The  University  of  Michigan  and  Bell  Laboratories  of  Lucent  Tech- 
nologies. MHATT-CAT's  mission  is  to  engineer,  design  and  implement  6  experi- 
mental stations  at  the  APS.  These  experimental  stations  are  scientifically  unique 
and  will  be  used  by  international  scientists  as  well  as  the  MHATT-CAT  scientists. 
The  engineering  and  design  for  Phase  I  of  the  project  has  been  completed  to  meet 
the  projected  date  of  March  1996.  We  are  well  into  the  implementation  of  Phase  I 
at  the  APS  which  is  projected  to  culminate  in  November  1996  with  operations  com- 
mencing in  the  first  two  experimental  stations.  We  are  within  the  Project  Budget 
for  Phase  I  and  projections  indicate  that  no  additional  funds  will  be  required  for 
Phase  II.  The  completion  of  Phase  II  will  finish  the  construction  of  the  MHATT- 
CAT  experimental  stations  and  mark  the  beginning  of  operations  for  all  6  experi- 
mental stations.  The  engineering,  design  and  construction  of  Phase  II  is  projected 
to  take  approximately  18  months. 

A  number  of  experiments  for  the  first  round  are  gearing  up  at  Howard  University. 
These  experiments  are  being  planned  in  the  Physics  Department  and  the  Bio- 
chemistry Department  Students  from  Dr.  Lowe's  research  group  have  been  on  site 
at  the  APS  and  will  participate  in  the  first  experiments.  Additionally,  the  Physics 
Department  has  committed  a  tenure  track  facvdty  position  towards  a  research  that 
will  perform  studies  at  the  APS.  Collaborating  researchers  at  CathoUc  University 
(DC),  George  Mason  University  (VA),  Heimpton  University  (VA),  Duke  University 
(NC)  and  Stanford  University  (CA)  are  also  planning  experiments  for  the  Howard 
University  MHATT-CAT  sector.  These  collaborative  efforts  are  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Lowe's  research  effort. 

RETENTION  EFFORTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  President  Swygert,  at  past  hearings  the  Subcommit- 
tee has  discussed  with  the  University  the  need  to  strengthen  stu- 
dent retention  efforts.  How  does  Howard's  retention  rate  compare 
with  that  at  comparable  institutions?  And,  tell  us  what  initiatives 
are  underway  to  effectively  address  this  critical  situation. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Well,  I'll  be  submitting  a  detailed  response,  but  if 
I  may  I'd  like  to  just  make  one  or  two  observations  at  this  time. 
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Retention  is  a  very  serious  issue.  We're  taking  it  very,  very  seri- 
ously at  Howard.  It's  important  to  understand  that  at  Howard  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  our  students  receive  some  form  of  finan- 
cial aid.  That  80  percent,  to  give  life  to  that,  one  has  to  consider 
that  that  suggests  that  many  of  our  students  are  also  working 
while  seeking  their  baccalaureates.  The  financial  aid  needs,  cou- 
pled with  working,  directly  affects  retention,  directly  affects  rates 
of  graduation  and  length  of  time  needed  to  acquire  the  bacca- 
laureate. 

We  are  looking  at  a  host  of  possible  ways  of  reaching  that  issue. 
Indeed,  some  of  us  believe — and  we've  not  had  a  full  discussion  yet 
on  the  campus  within  the  academic  departments — that,  rather 
than  continuing  to  demand  that  our  students  change  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate our  program,  perhaps  we  need  to  consider  ways  of  bet- 
ter tailoring  our  core  academic  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

It  extends  not  only  to  the  academic  side  of  the  house,  but  to  the 
administrative  side,  as  well. 

I'll  give  you  one  example  of  how  we're  trying  to  move  to  accom- 
modate our  students.  This  may  seem  like  a  modest  initiative  on  our 
part,  but  it's  telling  and  it's  important. 

On  our  campus — and,  indeed,  on  many  other  campuses,  as  well — 
critical  service  functions  tend  to  close  at  2:00  and  3:00  in  the  after- 
noon. There  are  explanations.  For  instance,  the  bursar's  offices 
tend  to  close  at  3:00  in  the  afternoon  because  bursars  operate  like 
most  banking  functions  that  you  find  in  the  private  sector  and  in 
the  off-campus  world  out  there.  Books  and  records  of  accounts  have 
to  be  resolved  before  you  open  for  the  next  day's  business,  and  if 
you're  asking  employees  to  work  seven-and-a-half  or  eight  hours  a 
day,  there  must  be  time  to  do  this. 

Well,  we've  extended  certain  service  hours  at  the  university  to 
6:00.  It  may  not  sound  like  a  major  step,  and  it  may  sound  like, 
"Well,  why  haven't  you  always  done  this?"  but  there  are  reasons 
why  it  hasn't  been  done,  and  we  are  doing  it  now  in  order  to  accom- 
modate our  students,  and  understanding  that  a  number  of  our  stu- 
dents need  those  extra  hours. 

We're  trying  to  replicate  this  sort  of  thing  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity so  that  we  are  beyond  user  friendly,  but  user  encouraging. 

And  all  of  these  steps — the  quality  of  life  issues,  enhanced  secu- 
rity, better  student  services — directly  affect  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion, and  we  think  those  numbers  are  going  to  improve  as  a  result 
of  it. 

We'll  respond  in  writing,  as  well. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Retention 

The  following  initiatives  are  underway  to  effectively  address  the  retention  of  stu- 
dents: 

The  installation  of  a  management  information  system  that  will  be  used  to  monitor 
the  progress  of  "at  risk"  students  has  begun.  This  system  will  enable  counselors  to 
provide  more  effective  advising  on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  the  Fall  of  1995  and  the  Spring  of  1996,  students  whose  performance  was  less 
than  satisfactory  were  contacted  by  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  In  his 
letter,  the  Vice  President  urged  students  to  contact  their  advisors  to  take  advantage 
of  the  University's  support  services,  i.e.,  dormitory  tutorials.  Center  for  Academic 
Reinforcement,  University  Counseling,  etc.  The  response  was  overwhelming.  The 
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Retention  Management  System  Advisors  in  the  undergraduate  schools  were  pleased 
that  concerned  parents  and  students  contacted  them  for  assistance. 

A  key  retention  goal  is  the  estabUshment  of  a  University-wide  Honors  program. 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Communications,  and  the  School  of 
Business  currently  have  Honors  Programs;  the  remaining  schools  and  colleges  have 
programs  that  are  comparable.  President  Swygert  presided  over  an  Honors  Recogni- 
tion Reception  held  in  April,  1996,  to  acknowledge  honor  students  and  the  faculty 
who  teach  advise,  and  counsel  them. 

The  entire  division  of  Enrollment  Management  was  provided  customer  service 
training  in  December,  1995,  to  improve  enrollment  and  registration  services  to  all 
students.  A  series  of  Financial  Aid  workshops  were  also  conducted  for  key  staff  in 
November,  1995  and  February,  1996. 

ENROLLMENT  TRENDS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Last  year  the  Subcommittee  discussed  also  with  the 
university  the  matter  of  declining  enrollment. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Is  that  still  a  problem?  What  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Mr.  Stokes,  I'm  very,  very  happy  to  report  that  our 
indications  today  show  that  that  decline  has  plateaued.  Indeed,  we 
see  evidence  of  some  improvement.  Indeed,  this  improvement  is 
evidenced  not  only  in  absolute  numbers  of  FTEs,  but,  in  my  view, 
equally  important,  if  not  more  importantly,  this  improvement  is 
evidenced  in  quality  indicators  which  appear  to  be  up. 

We  have  re-engineered  our  admissions  process  and  our  financial 
aid  letter  process  to  the  extent  that  we  were  able  this  year  to  get 
admissions  packages  and  financial  aid  packages  out  to  more  appli- 
cants earlier  than  in  years  past.  That  has  produced,  we  believe,  a 
very,  very  attractive  profile  of  students  in  terms  of  SATs  coming 
to  the  University  in  the  fall. 

We'll  know  more  in  a  matter  of  a  month  or  so,  but  we're  very, 
very  encouraged  by  what  we've  seen.  And  here,  again,  we'll  be 
sharing  a  written  response  with  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Enrollment  Projections  for  fall  1996 

Number 

Category — New  students: 

First  Time  in  College  1,341 

Transfers  549 

First  Time  Graduate/Professional 970 


Total  2,860 


Former  Students  Returning  943 

Continuing  Students  7,008 

Grand  Total  10,811 

DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  the  past,  the  University  had  talked  about  gearing 
up  to  participate  in  the  direct  student  loan  program. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Where  are  you  now  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Swygert.  I  testified  a  little  earlier  that  we  are  initiating  the 
direct  student  loan  program  on  campus,  effective  this  September. 
It's  going  to  require  us  to  hire  more  staff,  but  we  have  an  excellent 
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cadre  of  staff  in  place  right  now  and,  effective  this  fall,  we'll  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  national  direct  student  lo£in  program. 

HOWARD  2000  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Stokes.  President  Swygert,  what  is  the  status  of  the  Univer- 
sity's year  2000  initiative? 

Mr.  Swygert.  The  year  2000  initiative — we'll  give  you  a  written 
status  report — is  still  a  working  document  on  campus.  We've  tried 
not  to  overwhelm  it  with  the  strategic  plan,  but  the  year  2000  ini- 
tiative clearly  is  being  adjusted  based  upon  our  current  best  knowl- 
edge and  best  thinking. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Howard  2000 

The  Howard  2000  Plan  was  developed  in  1990  to  enhance  and  strengthen  the 
Unviersity's  academic  programs  and  infrastructure.  To  date,  the  majority  of  the 
plan's  recommendations  affecting  academic  programs  that  do  not  require  significant 
financial  outlays  have  been  implemented. 

FACULTY  SERVING  WITHOUT  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  just  have  one  or  two  other  questions. 

Earlier  on  you  mentioned  some  330  people  who  teach  without 
salary. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Without  compensation. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Can  you  explain  that  to  us? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Surely. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Swygert.  I  was  one  of  those  persons,  myself,  a  long  time 
ago.  In  1969  I  was  a  member — indeed,  we  pulled  this  from  the  offi- 
cial minutes  from  the  Board  of  Trustees — in  1969,  shortly  after  my 
graduation  from  the  law  school,  I  was  given  an  appointment  as  a 
lecturer  in  law  at  our  law  school  and  served  without  compensation. 
I  didn't  realize  at  the  time  it  was  without  compensation.  I  learned 
later  it  was  without  compensation.  But  we  have  many,  many  per- 
sons, who  serve  without  compensation  whether  they  be  in  music, 
art,  theater,  or  in  discrete  disciplines.  Many  of  the  appointments 
are  appointments  that  follow  a  clinical  experience,  whether  it  be  an 
internship  or  otherwise. 

As  an  example,  we  may  have  students  who  are  political  science 
majors  who  are  working  as  interns  in  Grovemment  agencies  or  not- 
for-profit  institutions,  and  the  supervisory  individual,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supervising  our  interns,  will  be  viewed  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  and  that's  a  fair  number  of  individuals,  as  well. 

But  yes,  there  are  many,  many  persons  who  are  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  render  service  to  the  University  without  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  President  Swygert. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ENDOWMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stokes. 

Can  I  go  back  to  the  question  that  I  was  asking  as  the  vote  came 
up?  And  let  me  ask  both  parts  of  it. 
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On  the  endowment:  first,  given  that  any  appropriation  for  endow- 
ment this  year  will  have  to  be  offset  by  reductions  in  other  edu- 
cation programs  elsewhere  in  our  bill,  how  critical  is  the  Univer- 
sity's need  for  this  funding  considering  the  $4  million  currently 
available?  That's  one  question. 

Second,  you've  begun  the  process  of  developing  a  strategic  plan 
for  the  endowment.  Could  you  describe  for  us  the  current  state  of 
the  planning  process  and  how  the  University  intends  to  reduce  its 
dependence  on  the  annual  appropriation  over  the  long  term.  Presi- 
dent Swygert? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Yes,  sir. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  be  submitting  a  written  response  rel- 
ative to  the  $4  million  question,  which  we  believe  will  be  more  like 
a  $700,000  question,  but  we'll  be  submitting  a  written  response. 

Secondly,  the  endowment  has  served,  and  served  us  well,  as  a 
spur  to  other  support  that  has  come  to  the  university,  and  the  en- 
dowment has  been  used  as  leverage  in  that  regard. 

Your  second  question  is  a  question  that  this  plan  seeks  to  speak 
to,  certainly  in  substantial  part. 

We  understand  that  the  Congress  has  made  clear  to  us  its  desire 
for  a  plan  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  University  that  positions  the 
university  to  be  less  dependent  upon  Federal  support. 

The  plan  seeks  to  do  that,  whether  it's  in  the  case  of  consolida- 
tion and  merger  of  academic  units,  or  in  discernible,  discreet,  pub- 
lished fund-raising  goals;  whether  it  is  in  a  charge  to  the  faculty 
and  to  all  of  us  to  increase  overhead  recovery  and  bring  in  addi- 
tional resources,  as  well;  whether  it's  in  a  tuition  policy  that  in- 
creases tuition  over  time;  whether  it's  in  how  we  manage  our  auxil- 
iary enterprises  in  order  to  offset  operating  expenses  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

In  all  those  ways,  we  are  moving — and  moving,  we  think,  with 
dispatch — ^to  be  less  dependent  upon  Federal  resources. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
respond  further  in  writing  to  that  issue,  as  well. 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  President  Swygert,  if  you  would  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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SAT  SCORES 

Mr.  Porter.  Last  year  Dr.  Ladner  indicated  that  Howard  meas- 
ures itself  against  five  peer  schools:  Boston  University,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, Greorgetown  University,  Temple  University,  and  Tulane 
University.  How  did  the  SAT  scores  of  Howard  freshmen  compare 
to  the  SAT  scores  for  these  other  institutions? 

Mr.  SWYGERT.  Well,  with  the  exception  of  Temple  University, 
where  we  are  closer  than  not,  our  SAT  scores  are  100  to  200  points 
lower  than  the  other  institutions.  Our  average  SAT  last  year,  the 
class  that  came  in  September  1995,  was  approximately  905,  if  I  re- 
call. This  year  we  think  there  will  be  significant  improvement. 
Georgetown  would  have  been  1,150  and  above,  Boston  University 
would  have  been  1,100.  We  believe  we're  moving  in  the  right  trajec- 
tory and  moving  towards  those  SAT  scores,  and,  indeed,  I  indicated 
a  moment  ago  that  I  am  very,  very  encouraged  by  a  report  I've  re- 
ceived from  the  associate  vice  president  for  enrollment  manage- 
ment, who  is  new  to  that  responsibility  but  not  new  to  the  task  and 
is  working  very  hard,  and  I  would  very  much  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  her  report  with  you  and  the  committee  in  terms  of 
our  projections  for  fall  of  1996,  which  look  very  positive. 

[The  information  follows:] 

SAT  Scores 

As  of  the  end  of  May,  the  Office  Of  Enrollment  Management  was  projecting  an 
average  composite  SAT  score  of  more  than  1,000  for  First  Time  In  College  students. 

Mr.  Porter.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Ladner  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able comparison?  And  are  you  striving  to  obtain  scores  similar  to 
those  of  these  institutions? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Well,  I  think  it's  a  rational  grouping — all  urban, 
all  comprehensive  institutions,  and  all,  I  believe,  focused  institu- 
tions, I  believe  it's  a  fair  comparison. 

GRADUATION  RATES 

•  Mr.  Porter.  President  Swygert,  last  year  Dr.  Ladner  also  testi- 
fied that  Howard's  six-year  graduation  rate  was  below  that  of  all 
of  these  peer  schools  and  was  substantially  below  that  of  all  the 
schools  except  Temple.  For  example,  Georgetown  and  Emory  grad- 
uate twice  as  many  students  as  does  Howard. 

First,  is  the  six-year  graduation  rate  a  fair  comparison?  Secondly, 
does  Howard's  graduation  rate  change  significantly  over  a  longer 
window,  perhaps  eight  or  10  years? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Well,  it  does  change  significantly  over  the  longer 
window,  but  I  believe,  if  the  comparisons  are  to  be  valid,  they 
should  deal  with  the  same  baseline  data,  and  I  would  not  suggest 
that  Howard  be  given,  if  you  will,  an  additional  two  to  three  to  four 
years  of  comparison.  I  believe  six  years  is  what  we  all  should  be 
measured  by,  including  Howard  University. 

Our  challenge  is  to  improve  that  retention  rate  and  that  gradua- 
tion rate. 

At  Howard,  where  approximately  80  percent  of  our  students  are 
on  some  form  of  financial  aid,  we  clearly  see  a  stop-out  phenome- 
non. The  students  stop  for  a  time,  they  return,  and  eventually  they 
graduate.  We  also  see — and  we're  trying  to  deal  with  this  issue  di- 
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rectly — students  who  simply  have  to  accommodate  their  academic 
program — the  academic  program  has  to  be  made  to  accommodate 
their  work  requirements  and  need  for  earned  income. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

Mr.  Porter.  President  Swygert,  I  think  that  we  have  not  allo- 
cated sufficient  time  to  the  hearing  for  you.  I  have  a  number  of 
other  questions  that  I  will  submit  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Swygert.  I'd  be  very  pleased  to  respond  to  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Porter.  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  excellent  testimony  this 
morning.  Let  me  thank  Dr.  Garrett  for  his  being  with  us  and  intro- 
ducing you  to  the  subcommittee.  Obviously,  we  wish  you  very  well 
in  your  tenure  as  president  of  Howard  University.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Swygert.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  this  op- 
portunity, sir.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Swygert,  I  want  to  get  a  picture  of  Howard  University  in  a 
broader  context.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  African-American  undergraduate  students 
were  enrolled  during  the  1994-1995  school  year  and  of  those  what  percentage  attended 
HBCUs  and  what  percentage  attended  Howard? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Fall  1994  undergraduate  African  American  enrollment  in  the  U.S. 
was  1,317,000.  Of  this  number,  approximately  16%  attended  one  of  the  117  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities.  The  percentage  of  African  Americans  attending 
Howard  University  relative  to  those  at  HBCUs  was  almost  4%. 

Mr.  Porter.    Now  could  you  tell  us  how  many  African-Americans  earned  degrees 
in  that  school  year  and  of  those  what  percentage  earned  degrees  from  HBCUs  and  from 
Howard? 

Mr.  Swygert.  In  1993,  the  latest  year  for  which  data  on  earned  degrees  is 
available,  77,872  African  Americans  graduated  with  a  baccalaureate  degree  from 
institutions  of  higher  education.  27.9%  (21,739)  of  these  were  awarded  by  HBCUs  and 
Howard  accounted  for  7  percent  of  the  HBCU  awards. 

Mr.  Porter.  Would  you  provide  the  same  information  for  the  record  for  advanced 
degrees  and  for  Ph.Ds?  and  just  tell  us  generally  what  those  numbers  look  like. 

Mr.  Swygert.  In  1993,  21,132  African  Americans  received  advanced  degrees 
nationally.  13.2  percent  of  these  were  from  HBCUs.  15  percent  of  the  HBCU  total  were 
graduates  of  Howard  University.  Regarding  earned  doctoral  degrees,  Mr.  Chairman, 
1,302  African  Americans  received  doctoral  degrees  in  1993.  HBCUs  graduated  9.8 
percent  of  these.  Howard  University  comprised  nearly  77  percent  of  the  HBCUs  doctoral 
recipients.  But  the  story  does  not  end  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  also  graduate  235 
first-professional  doctorates  in  the  areas  of  dentistry,  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

SAT  SCORES 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Swygert,  what  is  your  goal  over  the  next  five  years  in  regard  to 
SAT  scores? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Already,  we  have  seen  an  improvement  in  the  quality  indicators  for 
incoming  students  for  the  fall  of  1996  in  that  we  have  been  able  to  attract  150  National 
Achievement  semi-finalists  and  finalists  ~  up  from  44  in  1995.  We  have  embarked  on  a 
three-pronged  approach  to  increase  the  level  of  SAT  scores  over  the  next  five  years. 
First,  improving  the  applicant  pool,  second  providing  major  incentives  to  the  students, 
and  third  increasing  the  amount  of  scholarship  money  that  Howard  University  will  award. 
With  respect  to  the  applicant  pool,  we  will  select  from  a  pool  of  students  with  higher 
scores  than  we  have  worked  with  in  the  past. 
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GRADUATION  RATE 

Mr.  Porter.    Mr.  Swygert,  last  year  Dr.  Ladner  testified  that  Howard's  six  year 
graduation  rate  was  below  that  of  all  of  its  peer  schools  and  was  substantially  below  that 
of  all  the  schools  except  Temple.  For  example,  Georgetown  and  Emory  graduate  twice  as 
many  students  who  enroll  as  does  Howard.  First,  is  the  six-year  graduation  rate  a  fair 
comparison,  and  does  Howard's  graduation  rate  change  significantly  over  a  longer 
window,  perhaps  8  or  10  years? 

Mr.  Swygert.  As  my  testimony  makes  clear,  I  believe  in  a  single  standard  of 
excellence  and  six  years  is  the  appropriate  time  of  measurement.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  there  are  demonstrable  differences  in  the  quality  of  college  preparation  and 
economic  status  between  many  Howard  students  and  their  coimterparts  in  colleges  like 
Emory  and  Georgetown.  A  significantly  larger  percentage  of  our  students  work  to 
finance  their  education  because  of  comparatively  low  parental  incomes  and  the  shortage 
of  available  fmancial  aid.  Consequently,  they  take  smaller  course  loads  than  their 
counterparts,  making  graduation  in  four-to-six  years  more  difficult. 

Mr.  Porter.    Is  increasing  the  graduation  rate  a  high  priority  for  Howard,  and  what 
steps  do  you  intend  to  take  to  improve  Howard's  performance  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Swygert.    As  long  as  Howard  University  is  anywhere  below  a  one  hundred 
percent  graduation  rate,  we  will  take  steps  to  improve  our  performance.  Our  analysis  of 
retention  rates  reveals  that  finances  are  a  key  determinant  in  the  rate  of  degree 
completion.  As  can  be  imagined,  students  are  strained  in  the  effort  to  perform  well 
academically,  while  maintaining  jobs,  or  they  reach  a  point  where  they  are  simply  unable 
to  pay  their  costs.  Therefore,  our  efforts  to  improve  the  graduation  rate  are  centered 
primarily  in  two  areas:  1)  securing  the  requisite  financial  support  to  increase  the  number 
and  level  of  financial  awards  that  are  made  to  students,  2)  and  facilitating  access  to 
courses  by  accommodating  students'  work  requirements,  such  as  offering  additional 
evening  courses. 

FEDERAL  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Porter.    During  last  year's  hearing,  Dr.  Ladner  indicated  that  the  federal 
appropriation  had  declined  fi-om  63.2%  of  revenues  in  1989  to  an  estimated  45.4%  in 
1995.  The  figures  presented  on  page  12  of  the  justification  indicate  that  the  appropriation 
actually  represented  57.4%  of  total  revenues  in  1995.  Why  was  the  discrepancy  between 
the  estimate  and  the  actual  number  so  great? 

Mr.  Swygert.  The  written  response  to  a  question  during  last  year's  federal 
appropriation  hearing  apparently  transposed  two  numbers.  The  1995  federal 
appropriations  for  the  Howard  University  academic  and  research  appropriations  as  a 
percentage  of  total  unrestricted  current  flmd  revenues  was  approximately  54.4  percent  not 
45.4  percent  as  reported.  The  actual  number  was  54.6  percent. 
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This  information  applies  only  to  the  academic  and  research  appropriations  which 
are  included  in  operating  revenues  for  the  University.  The  endowment  and  construction 
appropriations  are  not  operating  in  nature  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the 
calculations.  Moreover,  the  percentages  apply  to  University  revenues  only. 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  ten  year  table  1987  -  1996  indicating  the  federal 
appropriations,  total  revenues,  and  the  percentage  of  total  revenues  represented  by  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Swygert.  The  table  follows: 


Federal  Appropriation 
1987-1996 

Current  Unrestricted 
Revenues 

Federal  Appropriation 
Recognized 

Percentage 

1987 

$214,833 

$142,372 

66.27% 

1988 

$224,416 

$148,779 

66.30% 

1989 

$244,690 

$154,659 

63.21% 

1990 

$255,406 

$158,242 

61.96% 

1991 

$266,478 

$159,810 

59.97% 

1992 

$261,369 

$156,507 

59.88% 

1993 

$296,196 

$154,488 

52.16% 

1994 

$283,811 

$159,148 

56.08% 

1995 

$299,992 

$163,794 

54.60% 

1996 

$291,147 

$154,930 

53.21% 

Source:  Audited  Financial  Statements 

1996  amounts  are  estimated. 

1994  and  1995  revenues  exclude  the  physician's  private  practice  plan. 
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UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Swygert,  the  table  accompanying  your  testimony  indicates  that 
University  employment  has  declined  by  483  positions  between  December  1994  and  the 
present.  However,  page  1 1  of  the  justification  indicates  that  over  the  same  period  the 
faculty  has  increased  by  334  positions  and  non-faculty  staff  has  remained  level  at  1,747. 
Where  have  the  reductions  come  from,  and  what  are  your  projections  for  each  category  of 
employment  for  1996  and  1997? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  table  to  which  you  refer  is  correct  in  showing  a 
decline  of  483  in  total  employment  between  December,  1994  and  February,  1996.  The 
justification  cited  only  refers  to  a  part  of  the  University.  The  number  483  includes 
positions  in  all  areas  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Porter.    Mr.  Swygert,  please  provide  a  table  for  the  record  for  the  years  1982 
- 1992  indicating  Howard's  four-year  graduation  rate  and  for  the  years  1982  - 1990 
indicating  Howard's  six-year  graduation  rate. 

Mr.  Swygert.    Howard's  four-year  graduation  rate  has  increased  consistently  for 
each  of  the  last  four  years.  The  rate  for  1991  is  76.1%  better  than  what  it  was  in  1982. 
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ALUMNI  GIVING 

Mr.  Porter.    Mr.  Swygert,  alumni  giving  has  been  an  issue  at  Howard  for  some 
time.  What  percentage  of  alunmi  make  donations  to  Howard,  and  how  does  that  compare 
to  Howard's  peer  institutions? 


Mr.  Swygert.  Mr.  Chairman,  alumni  giving  concerns  me  greatly.  In  1996,  about 
5%  of  alumni  contributed  to  Howard.  This  is  well  below  other  private,  doctoral 
universities.  As  stated  previously,  the  strategic  plan  calls  for  increasing  the  alumni  giving 
rate  to  30%  by  the  year  2001 .  With  respect  to  our  peer  institutions,  data  for  1995  indicate 
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that  the  alumni  giving  rate  for  Boston  University  was  16%,  Emory  University  27%, 
Georgetown  26%,  Temple  University  14%,  Tulane  22%,  Hampton  9%,  Morehouse  23%, 
Spelman  College  17%  and  Howard's  giving  rate  was  4.1%. 

ENDOWMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  allow  Howard  to  waive  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  its  endowment  during  periods  of  emergency.  As  of  April  1995,  the 
Department  had  never  exercised  this  authority.  Has  Howard  requested  such  waivers  in 
the  interim,  and  does  the  University  anticipate  such  authority  will  be  necessary  in  1996  or 
1997? 

Mr.  Swygert.  The  University  never  made  a  request  to  the  Department  of 
Education  to  waive  restrictions  on  the  use  of  its  federal  endowment  matching  funds.  It  is 
the  University's  goal  to  build  endowment  funds  comparable  to  its  peer  institutions. 

STRATEGIC  PLAN 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  measures  are  built  into  the  plan  to  strengthen  the  institution's 
academic,  research,  and  financial  capacity? 

Mr.  Swygert.    The  strategic  plan  includes  several  measures  to  strengthen 
Howard's  academic  and  research  capacity.  These  include: 

1 .  All  academic  programs  in  the  University  will  be  evaluated. 

2.  A  core  curriculum  will  be  developed  for  all  undergraduate  students. 

3.  A  Center  for  Excellence  in  Teaching  and  Research  will  be  developed  that  will: 

•  build  a  community  of  dedicated  faculty  to  effect  beneficial  changes  in  the 
University's  teaching  culture,  while  supporting  traditional  methods  of 
instruction. 

•  offer  seminars  and  workshops  to  encourage  excellence  in  teaching. 

•  provide  awards  for  outstanding  faculty. 

•  establish  support  groups  for  new  teachers. 

•  make  advanced  technologies  more  readily  available  to  faculty  and 
students. 

4.  Interdisciplinary  programs  will  be  developed  to  facilitate  collaborative 
research,  enhance  collaborative  core  units,  and  promote  faculty  participation  from  various 
departments. 
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5.  Teaching  loads  will  be  adjusted  for  faculty  engaged  in  sponsored  research.  A 
faculty  compensation  plan  will  be  developed  for  augmentation  of  faculty  salaries  with 
income  from  grants. 

6.  The  following  capital  projects,  which  support  excellence  in  teaching  and 
research,  will  be  initiated  to  strengthen  the  academic  condition  of  the  University. 

•  Development  of  the  Health  Sciences  and  Law  School  Libraries  as 
state-of-the  art  digital  resource  facilities. 

•  Design  of  an  interdisciplinary  science  center  to  upgrade  the  University's 
research  capacity  in  the  basic  sciences,  and  provide  a  robust  foundation  for 
substantive  research  in  emerging  fields. 

•  Extension  of  the  University's  fiber  optic  network  to  include  all  faculty. 

•  Creation  of  a  24-hour  information  technology  laboratory  for  student  and 
faculty  use. 

Increasing  private  support  is  a  key  component  of  the  strategic  plan  with  regard  to 
strengthening  the  University's  financial  capacity.  The  focus  will  be  on  increasing  alumni 
giving,  increasing  research,  and  creating  partnerships  with  private  industry.  These  efforts 
will  enhance  the  University's  capability  to  raise  significant  private  fimds  as  a  substantial 
complement  to  the  federal  appropriation.  They  will  also  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  capital 
campaign  to  increase  significantly  the  University's  endowment.  The  University  has  set 
specific  targets  for  increasing  the  percentage  of  giving  alumni  fi-om  the  current  5%  to 
30%  by  the  year  2001 .  The  targets  by  year  are  as  follows: 

1997  10% 

1998  15% 

1999  20% 

2000  25% 

2001  30% 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  will  it  be  used  to  help  chart  the  future  course  of  the  University? 

Mr.  Swygert.  The  "Strategic  Framework  for  Action"  is  a  draft  planning  dociunent 
that  includes  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  mission  of  the  University  and  a  proposed 
means  of  positioning  the  institution  to  successfiilly  meet  the  challenges  and  exploit  the 
opportimities  of  the  twenty-first  century.  It  addresses  issues  and  concerns  in  both 
academic  and  administrative  areas  of  operation. 

The  document  clearly  identifies  four  strategic  areas  of  activity:  1)  strengthening 
academic  programs  and  services;  2)  promoting  excellence  in  teaching  and  service;  3) 
increasing  private  support,  and  4)  enhancing  national  and  community  service. 
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The  framework  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  approval  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  June  8.  A  plan  for  implementation  will  be  submitted  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Academic  year  1996-1997  is  to  be  a  period  of  plarming  for  implementation, 
developing  mechanisms  for  accountability,  and  establishing  timetables  for  achievement 
of  the  goals. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  conference  agreement  did  not  provide  funding  for  the 
University's  research  programs.  How  does  this  impact  the  students  served  by  the 
University? 

Mr.  Swygert.    The  elimination  of  funding  for  the  University's  research  program 
will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  science,  mathematics  and 
engineering.  It  will  remove  an  important  and  necessary  source  of  support  for  graduate 
students  whose  financial  assistance  is  partially  provided  for  through  faculty-acquired 
grants  that  require  the  University  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  students'  tuition.  It  has  been 
through  such  grants  that  a  number  of  graduate  students  have  been  able  to  continue  their 
research  and  to  earn  their  degrees.  Without  the  research  fiinding,  the  support  for  all 
graduate  students  will  be  reduced  to  a  level  that  would  threaten  the  integrity  of  many  of 
our  graduate  programs. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  graduate  research  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  acquisition  of  state-of-the-art  research  equipment,  the  condition  of 
science  laboratories,  and  the  maintenance  of  existing  science  equipment  and  facilities.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  gradixate  students  in  the  sciences  receive  their  training  utilizing 
the  latest  technologies  and  the  most  advanced  scientific  approaches.  The  absence  of 
research  fiinding  could  place  many  of  our  graduate  science  programs  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  and  could  seriously  handicap  them. 

CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Stokes.  On  a  broader  level,  what  was  the  impact  of  the  series  of  continuing 
resolutions  on  the  University  and  students? 

Mr.  Swygert.    Because  of  the  continuing  resolutions,  the  University  was  forced  to 
delay  making  numerous  critical  expenditures  important  to  the  academic  and 
administrative  operations.  Moreover,  the  University  Hospital  experienced  a  major  cash 
crisis  during  this  time.  Its  operating  cash  reserves  were  depleted,  and  more  than  $10 
million  in  borrowings  from  the  University  were  necessary. 
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REORGANIZING/RESTRUCTURING 

Mr.  Stokes.     Doctor,  how  long  have  you  been  on  board  as  president  of  Howard 
University?  As  a  new  president,  in  order  to  chart  the  future  direction  of  the  University,  I 
would  think  that  you  have  taken  the  time  necessary  to  study,  to  examine,  and  to  evaluate 
the  condition  of  the  University.  Is  this  correct?  in  your  professional  judgment,  what  is 
your  assessment  of  the  academic  and  financial  state  of  the  institution? 

Mr.  Swygert.  I  became  the  fifteenth  president  of  Howard  University  on  August  1 , 
1995.  However,  I  began  visiting  the  campus  as  early  as  April,  after  the  Board  of  Trustees 
unanimously  elected  me.  In  July,  I  began  conducting  a  series  of  retreats  that  effectively 
launched  the  strategic  plaiming  process.  The  process  engaged  the  faculty,  students,  staff, 
alumni  and,  of  course,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  process  has  been  based  on 
our  shared  vision  of  Howard  University.  These  discussions  and  my  ongoing  stewardship 
of  the  University  revealed  that  as  a  University  community  we  are  in  need  of  a  refocusing 
of  our  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  our  academic  programs  and  achieving 
greater  efficiencies.  Thus,  as  you  will  see  in  the  text  of  the  document,  "A  Strategic 
Framework  for  Action"  submitted  for  your  review,  the  plan  calls  for  a  restructuring  of  the 
University  from  16  schools  and  colleges  to  1 1  and  a  year-long  examination  of  each  of  the 
academic  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  academic  state  of  the  institution,  while  we  are  on  solid  footing, 
we  recognize  that  we  may  be  overextended.  Therefore,  I  have  recommended  a 
restructuring  that  permits  us  to  focus  our  energies  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  further 
strengthening  the  academic  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  University  is  enjoying  financial  health 
and  will  finish  fiscal  year  1996  without  a  deficit. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  order  to  better  serve  the  students  attending  the  University,  what  is 
needed  to  strengthen  both  the  academic  and  financial  condition  of  Howard  University? 

Mr.  Swygert.  The  University's  financial  condition  would  be  improved  by  having 
a  greater  degree  of  certainty  about  the  amount  and  timing  of  the  federal  appropriation.  In 
addition  the  University  has  a  large  unmet  need  for  investment  capital  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  construction  of  needed  facilities.  Upgrading  these  facilities  would 
enable  the  University  to  better  serve  its  students. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Have  you  planned  or  implemented  any  major  reorganizations?  If  so, 
explain. 

Mr.  Swygert.  A  number  of  strategic  initiatives  have  already  been  implemented. 
We  have  undertaken  the  reorganization  of  the  general  administration  of  the  University 
through  its  systems  and  administration  of  assets.  Further,  we  have  made  substantial 
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progress  on  the  Board  of  Trustee's  recommendations  regarding  the  academic 
reorganization  of  the  University,  by  embarking  on  a  search  for  a  University  Provost.  The 
search  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  a  selection  will  be  announced  soon.  Moreover,  after  a 
period  of  purposeful  deliberation,  we  undertook  a  strategic  realignment  of  the  relationship 
of  Howard  University  Hospital  and  the  University.  The  purpose  of  this  structural  change 
was  to  facilitate  more  direct  involvement  by  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees  in 
providing  oversight  in  assuring  the  direction  and  success  of  the  hospital.  We  have 
determined  that  the  Hospital  will  no  longer  be  a  free-standing  university  hospital.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  any  long-term  plans  for  the  Hospital  must  maintain  an  underlying 
focus  on  and  respect  for  the  academic  goals  of  the  University.  These  plans  must  preserve 
medical  education  and  allied  professional  training,  which  rely  upon  the  Hospital's 
resources.  This  change  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  Howard  University  Hospital  is 
a  critical  and  essential  component  of  the  University's  health  sciences  complex,  fulfilling  a 
vital  role  in  its  mission  to  provide  education,  research  and  community  service  as  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  comprehensive  research  universities. 

Another  major  activity  in  the  area  of  reorganization  is  the  selection  of  a  Vice 
President  for  University  Advancement.  He  will  lead  the  University's  aggressive 
fiindraising  to  increase  revenue  from  the  private  sector,  with  emphasis  on  increasing  our 
fund  raising  efforts  with  alumni. 

The  University  has  revisited  and  revised  its  enrollment  and  tuition  policy  for  the 
academic  year  1996-1997.  As  part  of  the  strategic  planning  process  we  will  review  the 
policies  for  the  next  five  years  with  an  eye  toward  including  regular  increases  in  tuition  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  financial  independence  strategy. 

A  re-examination  of  the  support  structures  of  the  University,  both  the  academic 
support  systems  (e.g.,  libraries,  academic  technology,  graduate  school)  and  the  service 
support  systems  (e.g.,  bookstore,  maintenance,  food  service)  is  underway.  The  sum  of 
these  activities  should,  at  a  minimum,  free  up  University  resources  for  use  in  supporting 
new  and  promising  initiatives  by  the  faculty  and  much  needed  equipment  replacement 
and  enhancement. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Stokes.    The  budget  request  includes  $29.5  million,  the  same  amount  as  the 
fiscal  year  1996  funding  level,  for  the  Howard  University  Hospital.  What  will  this 
funding  level  allow  the  hospital  to  do? 

Mr.  Swygert.    Howard  University  Hospital  continues  to  fulfill  its  mission  of 
quality  patient  care  services  to  the  community,  training  of  medical  doctors  and  other 
health  professionals,  and  research.  As  a  result,  the  hospital  serves  annually  over  12,000 
inpatient  admissions,  over  78,000  clinic  visits,  and  over  36,000  patients  through  its 
emergency  care  area.  Many  of  these  patients  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  medical  care, 
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resulting  in  over  $50  million  in  uncompensated  care  for  the  hospital.  In  addition,  the 
hospital  trains  over  400  medical  doctors  through  its  various  medical  education  programs. 

Recent  trends  in  the  health  care  industry  indicate  increased  managed  care 
penetration,  increased  competition  for  insured  patients  and  reduced  payments  for  most 
payers.  Howard  has  responded  to  these  challenges  by  reducing  its  costs  and  other 
strategic  initiatives.  Despite  these  challenges,  Howard  continues  to  serve  those  who  need 
these  services  the  most. 

The  Federal  Appropriation  allocation  is  utilized  to  meet  the  operational  needs  of 
the  Hospital  in  the  provision  of  the  above  stated  services  and  will  continue  to  be  utilized 
for  the  same  purpose. 

DIRECT  LENDING 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  would  direct  lending  authority  benefit  the  students  attending  or 
seeking  to  attend  Howard  University? 

Mr.  Swygert.  Howard  University  participates  in  the  Federal  Family  Education 
Loan  Program.  Although  we  do  not  currently  participate  in  the  Federal  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program,  we  will  begin  to  do  so  in  Fall  1996.  In  academic  year  1996-97  Howard 
will  process  loans  for  first-time  borrowers  only  using  the  FDSL  program.  All  other  loans 
will  be  processed  using  FFEL.  We  estimate  that  between  1,500  and  1,700  students  will 
participate  in  the  direct  lending  program  in  the  first  year.  We  believe  the  direct  lending 
program  will  make  borrowing  to  finance  a  college  education  easier  and  less  costly  for 
students  and  parents.  It  is  expected  to  simplify  the  loan  process  and  speed  the  availability 
of  fiinds. 


Thursday,  May  9,  1996. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  PERSONS  WITH 
DISABILITIES 

WITNESSES 

JUDITH  E.  HEUMANN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 

CAROL  CICHOWSKI,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION, 
REHABILITATION,  AND  RESEARCH  ANALYSIS,  BUDGET  SERVICE,  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY 

RAMON  F.  RODRIGUEZ,  LIAISON  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS, OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATIVE 
SERVICES 

TUCK  TINSLEY  HI,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

JAMES  J.  DeCARO,  DEAN  AND  INTERIM  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  TECH- 
NICAL INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

WENDELL  S.  THOMPSON,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  TECH- 
NICAL INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

I.  KING  JORDAN,  PRESIDENT,  GALLAUDET  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Porter.  The  hearings  will  continue  with  a  panel  on  special 
institutions  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  again  Judith  Heumann,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services; 
Dr.  Tinsley,  President  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind;  James  DeCaro,  Dean  and  Interim  Director  of  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf;  and  King  Jordan,  the  President  of 
Gallaudet  University. 

We're  especially  pleased  to  welcome  two  of  our  colleagues,  Louise 
Slaughter  of  New  York  and  Mike  Ward  of  Kentucky,  each  of  whom 
I  will  recognize  for  special  comments  and  introductions. 

Remarks  From  the  Honorable  Louise  Slaughter 

Ms.  Slaughter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  address  you  this  morning. 

I  want  to  introduce  two  of  my  constituents  from  the  National 
Technical  Institute  of  the  Deaf  in  Rochester,  and  I  also  want  to  say 
a  special  hello  this  morning  to  Dr.  Jordan,  who's  been  a  long-time 
friend  of  mine,  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  profound  thanks  to  you  and 
to  Mr.  Obey  for  the  past  support  that  you've  given  to  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

These  gentlemen  represent  an  institution  that  I  think  is  very 
special.  Dr.  James  DeCaro  is  the  dean  and  interim  director  of 
NTID,  and  Mr.  Wendell  Thompson  is  the  associate  director  and  has 
been  visiting  this  committee  representing  NTID  for  many  years. 

(445) 
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I'm  proud  of  this  institution  but  I'll  be  very  brief  about  it.  I  want- 
ed to  make  just  a  couple  comments. 

NTID  has  achieved  tremendous  success  in  preparing  deaf  people 
to  enter  society  and  the  work  place,  and  to  compete  on  par  with 
their  hearing  peers.  NTID  graduates  earn  93  percent  of  what  their 
hearing  peers  earn,  while  the  national  average  for  disabled  individ- 
uals is  just  70  percent. 

NTID  grads  pay  back  the  Federal  investment  in  their  education 
at  least  three  times  in  taxes,  alone. 

Most  recently,  NTID  has  done  some  interesting  and  innovative 
work  on  transfer  payments  with  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, which  Dr.  DeCaro  will  share  with  you  in  a  moment. 

Furthermore,  employment  rates  among  NTID  graduates  are  so 
high  that  95  percent  are  employed  directly  after  graduation.  And 
these  are  good  jobs,  commensurate  with  their  education  and  train- 
ing. In  fact,  73  percent  of  all  NTID  graduates  are  employed  in  busi- 
ness or  industry. 

Clearly,  NTID  has  an  impressive  record  of  success.  In  recent 
years,  NTID  has  responded  to  the  same  need  all  Government  insti- 
tutions are  facing — ^the  need  to  improve  efficiency  and  to  do  more 
with  less.  They  have  restructured.  They  have  streamlined  their  ad- 
ministration, and  reallocated  their  resources  to  direct  the  services 
to  the  students.  And,  in  addition,  they  plan  to  reduce  their  work 
force  by  nearly  25  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  sure  you  are  as  impressed  with  NTID  as  I 
am,  and  I  hope  you'll  look  favorably  upon  them  in  the  appropria- 
tions cycle.  They've  positioned  themselves  to  live  with  the  same 
level  of  funding  for  three  years  in  a  row — no  small  feat  given  the 
inflationary  pressures  that  they  face. 

These  gentlemen  will  give  you  more  of  the  details,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  turn  it  over  to  them,  and  I  thank  you  very  much,  sir, 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

Mr.  Porter.  Congresswoman  Slaughter,  thank  you  for  those  very 
good  comments.  We  are  always  delighted  to  see  you. 

Congressman  Ward? 

Remarks  From  the  Honorable  Michael  Ward 

Mr.  Ward.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning.  Just  as  a  reminder 
of  how  well  Kentuckians  stick  together,  Louise  Slaughter,  who  was 
bom  in  Harlem,  Kentucky,  arranged  for  us  to  be  able  to  have — 
Kentucky  day. 

Ms.  Slaughter.  At  the  same  time.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ward.  Before  I  begin  my  introduction,  let  me  just  thank  you 
once  again  publicly,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  We  in  Louisville  are  wildly 
proud  of  the  work  that  is  done  there.  In  fact,  I  hasten  to  add, 
though,  that  many  in  Louisville  really  don't  know  the  national 
standing  and  national  importance  that  this  institution  holds. 

I  speak  for  all  Louisvillians,  and  I  think  for  all  children  across 
America  who  benefit  from  the  services  and  who  have  benefitted 
from  the  assistance  that  you  provided  last  year. 

Today  I  want  to  elaborate  on  your  assistance  last  year.  It  was 
a  situation  that  I  think  none  of  us  expected  to  arise  in  terms  of  the 
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possibility  of  budget  changes  at  the  American  Printing  House,  and 
I  think  your  willingness  to  listen  and  to  work  outside  the  box,  if 
you  will,  and  not  to  feel  constrained  by  what  had  gone  before  in 
terms  of  the  budgeting  process,  allowed  us  to  be  able  to  say  to  the 
people  who  do  the  work  at  the  American  Printing  House  and  to  the 
people  around  America  who  benefit  from  that  work  that  there  are 
real  people  in  Congress,  that  there  are  people  who  are  listening, 
there  are  people  who  truly  care. 

I  want  to  introduce  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Tuck  Tinsley.  Tuck  is 
a  friend  and  constituent  who  now  serves  as  the  president  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  since  1989.  Prior  to  becom- 
ing a  Louisvillian  and  a  Kentuckian,  he  was  administrator  and  in- 
structor at  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  where  he 
started  in  1968,  I  believe.  So  he  has  spent  his  entire  professional 
career  in  service,  and  I  think  that  that  speaks  highly  for  him  and 
it  speaks  highly  of  our  ability  to  attract  someone  of  his  caliber. 

I  know  of  your  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  service  on  this  panel  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  Mr.  Natcher,  and  it's  allowed  you  to 
become  very  familiar  with  the  very  special  work  that  we  do  at  the 
American  Printing  House. 

For  that  reason,  I'll  leave  it  to  Tuck  to  give  you  the  details  of  the 
unique  contribution  that  we  feel  the  American  Printing  House 
makes  and  let  him  go  forward  with  his  presentation. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  be  here  and  for 
arranging  this  as  a  Kentucky  day.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Ward. 

I  would  say  to  our  panelists,  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  and  NTID  could  not  have  two  stronger  advocates  than 
Mike  Ward  and  Louise  Slaughter,  and  they  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  what  happens  here  regarding  budgets  and  have  been  tre- 
mendous advocates,  and  we  appreciate  both  of  you  being  here  with 
us  today. 

Secretary  Heumann,  you  are  the  impresario  of  this  panel,  and  I'll 
turn  it  over  to  you,  and  you  may  proceed  whatever  way  you  would 
like  to. 

Ms.  Heumann.  Thank  you. 

Opening  Statement — Judith  E.  Heumann 

It's  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  again  on  behalf  of  the  Spe- 
cial Institutions  for  Persons  with  Disabilities,  which  include  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf,  and  Gallaudet  University.  I'd  also  like  to  say 
that  we're  very  happy  that  other  members  have  been  able  to  join 
us  this  morning  to  show  support  of  their  programs. 

These  institutions  provide  specialized  programs  and  services  to 
students  with  disabilities.  The  Department  helps  ensure  that  each 
institution  provides  services  and  programs  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  its  respective  authorizing  legislation,  and  that 
these  activities  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Department's  testimony  on  behalf  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  for  these  three  institutions 
and  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  summarize  the  budget  re- 
quest and  comment  on  several  key  issues. 
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BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  total  budget  request  for  the  Special  Institutions  this  year  is 
$129,566,000.  This  includes  a  request  of  $6,495,000  for  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  $43,041,000  for  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  $80,030,000  for  Gallaudet 
University. 

The  request  for  each  of  the  three  institutions  maintains  overall 
funding  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Our 
request,  once  again,  combines  the  funds  for  Gallaudet  University, 
elementary,  and  secondary  education  programs  in  order  to  provide 
flexibility  to  the  University  to  determine  the  appropriate  mix  of 
funding  among  these  programs. 

The  Department's  budget  request  includes  $336,000  for  the  en- 
dowment matching  program  at  the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  $1,000,000  for  Gallaudet  University's  endowment 
matching  program.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  NTID  and  Gallaudet  will  be 
provided  the  flexibility  to  use  current-year  program  funds  to  sup- 
plement the  Federal  funds  designated  for  their  endowment  grant 
program. 

The  Department  believes  these  funds  help  promote  the  financial 
independence  of  these  institutions  and  provide  a  permanent  and  in- 
creasing source  of  funds  for  special  projects. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  OVERSIGHT  ACTIVITIES 

As  we  reported  last  year,  a  major  activity  in  which  we  have  been 
involved  as  a  result  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  amendments 
is  the  development  of  a  new  agreement  between  the  Department 
and  Gallaudet  University  governing  the  operation  and  national 
mission  activities  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams at  Gallaudet.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  completed 
negotiations  with  the  University  on  this  project,  and  the  new 
agreement  became  effective  in  November  of  1995. 

In  addition,  to  follow  up  on  our  report  to  you  last  year,  the  De- 
partment and  the  University  have  worked  closely  over  the  past  two 
years  to  ensure  effective  implementation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  for  the  Deaf  Act  and  incorporated  provisions  of  the  Indi- 
viduals with  Disabilities  Education  Act  as  they  relate  to  students 
who  have  been  placed  in  Gallaudet's  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  by  their  parents.  As  part  of  this  process,  the 
Department  prepared  a  document  for  the  University  which  detailed 
the  EDA  and  the  IDEA  requirements  that  govern  the  University's 
provision  of  special  education  and  related  services  for  parentally- 
placed  students  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, and  which  summarize  the  policies  and  procedures  that  the 
University  must  establish  and  implement  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. In  addition,  we  have  conducted  a  series  of  meetings  with 
the  school's  administrators  and  staff  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  training  to  help  them  achieve  compliance  with  these  require- 
ments. The  Department  conducted  an  official  on-site  monitoring 
visit  to  Gallaudet's  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs 
in  late  May  of  last  year,  and  a  monitoring  report  has  been  sent  to 
the  University.  The  Department  plans  to  hold  a  follow-up  meeting 
with  the  University  to  discuss  additional  steps  that  the  University 
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must  take  to  ensure  full  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
legislation. 

I'd  also  like  to  say  that  my  staff,  in  briefings  with  me  this  week, 
have  told  me  that  the  working  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  Gallaudet  continues  to  move  forward  and  has  been  quite 
productive. 

We  reported  last  year  on  our  activities  related  to  the  existing 
agreement  between  the  Department  and  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  regarding  the  operation  of  the  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf.  You  may  recall  that  the  1992  EDA  amendments 
directed  the  Department  and  RIT  to  review  and  assess  the  need  for 
modification  of  the  existing  agreement  governing  NTID.  That  task 
was  completed  by  the  Department  and  RIT/lf^TID,  and  there  was 
consensus  that  the  agreement  needed  significant  modifications. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  Department  plans  to  work 
with  RIT  and  NTID  to  develop  a  revised  agreement  for  the  oper- 
ations of  NTID. 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  plans  to  continue  to  work 
closely  with  these  three  special  institutions  for  persons  with  dis- 
abilities to  ensure  that  Federal  funds  are  being  used  efficiently  and 
effectively  to  expand  educational  opportunities  for  individuals  who 
are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  and  individuals  who  are  blind. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  PANELISTS 

May  I  please  introduce  the  other  people  who  are  up  here  with  me 
this  morning? 

To  my  left  is  Carol  Cichowski,  to  my  far  left  is  Ramon  Rodriguez, 
who  is  our  liaison  officer  to  the  Special  Institutions,  and  I  think 
you've  been  introduced  to  all  the  other  members  already. 

I'll  turn  it  over  to  the  American  Printing  House. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Judith  E.  Heumann  follows:] 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Judith  E.  Heumann 

Assistant  Secretary 

Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 


Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget  Request  for 
Special  Institutions  for  Persons  with  Disabilities 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Special  Institutions 
for  Persons  with  Disabilities,  which  include  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  (APH),  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID),  and  Gallaudet 
University.    These  Institutions  provide  specialized  programs  and  services  to  students 
with  disabilities.    The  Department  helps  ensure  that  each  institution  provides  services 
and  programs  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  its  respective  authorizing 
legislation  and  that  these  activities  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 

1  am  pleased  to  present  the  Department's  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  for  these  three  institutions.    I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  summarize  the  budget  request  and  comment  on  several  key  issues. 
Then  representatives  of  each  of  the  Institutions  will  provide  specific  testimony  in 
support  of  the  budget  request  for  their  respective  programs. 

Budget  Request 

The  total  budget  request  for  the  Special  Institutions  is  $129.6  million.    This 
includes  a  request  of  $6.5  million  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
$43  million  for  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  $80  million  for 
Gallaudet  University.    The  requests  for  each  of  the  three  Institutions  maintain  overall 
funding  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year  1995.    The  Department  is 
pleased  to  be  able  to  provide  support  for  these  important  programs,  and  for  the 
children  and  adults  with  disabilities  who  will  benefit  from  their  services. 

Operations  and  Initiatives 

The  Department's  request  of  $6.5  million  for  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  is  2.8  percent  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  level.  The 
request  maintains  the  funding  level  for  basic  operations  at  the  1996  level  and 
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includes  $5.9  million  for  educational  materials;  $175,000  for  advisory  services;  and 
$410,000  for  educational  and  technical  research.    In  addition  to  funding  for 
operations,  the  request  includes  funds  to  continue  the  copyright  initiative  at  $60,000. 
The  decrease  would  eliminate  funding  for  two  special  projects,  both  of  which  are 
coming  to  completion  in  1996.    The  request  also  terminates  funding  for  the 
videotape  technology  initiative. 

Our  request  of  $43  million  for  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  is 
an  increase  of  2  percent  over  the  1996  appropriation  level.    The  request  would 
restore  funding  for  operations  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level  and  provides  the  Institute 
the  flexibility  to  establish  priorities  for  the  use  of  funds  among  the  categories  of 
salaries  and  benefits,  support  services,  auxiliary  services  and  other  areas. 

For  Gallaudet  University,  our  requested  level  of  $80  million  represents  a  3.1 
percent  increase  above  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  level.    This  request  would 
restore  overall  funding  for  the  University  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level,  including  $79 
million  for  University  Programs,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  (MSSD), 
and  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  (KDES).     Our  request  again 
combines  the  funds  for  the  university,  elementary,  and  secondary  education 
programs  in  order  to  provide  flexibility  to  the  University  to  determine  the 
appropriate  mix  of  funding  among  these  programs. 

Endowment  Funds 

The  Department's  budget  request  includes  $336,000  for  the  endowment 
matching  program  at  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  $1  million  for 
Gallaudet  University's  endowment.    In  fiscal  year  1997,  NTID  and  Gallaudet  would 
be  provided  the  flexibility  to  use  current-year  program  funds  to  supplement  the 
Federal  funds  designated  for  their  Endowment  Grant  Programs.    The  Department 
believes  these  funds  help  promote  the  financial  independence  of  these  Institutions 
and  provide  a  permanent  and  increasing  source  of  fimds  for  special  projects. 

Major  Activities 

As  we  reported  last  year,  a  major  activity  in  which  we  have  been  involved  as 
a  result  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  (EDA)  Amendments  is  the  development  of 
a  new  agreement  between  the  Department  and  Gallaudet  University  governing  the 
operation  and  national  mission  activities  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  at  Gallaudet.    I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  completed  negotiations 
with  the  University  on  this  project  and  the  new  agreement  became  effective  in 
November  1995. 

In  addition,  to  follow  up  on  our  report  to  you  last  year,  the  Department  and 
the  University  have  worked  closely  over  the  past  two  years  to  ensure  effective 
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implementation  of  the  requirements  of  the  EDA  and  the  incorporated  provisions  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  as  they  relate  to  students 
who  have  been  placed  in  Gallaudet's  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs 
by  their  parents.    As  part  of  this  process,  the  Department  prepared  a  document  for 
the  University  which  detailed  the  EDA  and  the  IDEA  requirements  that  govern  the 
University's  provision  of  special  education  and  related  services  to  parentally  placed 
students  at  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Programs,  and  which 
summarized  the  policies  and  procedures  that  the  University  must  establish  and 
implement  to  meet  those  requirements.    In  addition,  we  have  conducted  a  series  of 
meetings  with  the  schools'  administrators  and  staff  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  training  to  help  them  achieve  compliance  with  these  EDA  requirements.    The 
Department  conducted  an  official  on-site  monitoring  visit  in  late  May  of  last  year 
and  a  monitoring  report  has  been  sent  to  the  University.    The  Department  plans  a 
follow-up  meeting  with  the  University  to  discuss  additional  steps  that  the  University 
must  take  to  ensure  fiill  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  legislation. 

We  reported  last  year  on  our  activities  related  to  the  existing  agreement 
between  the  Department  and  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT)  for  the 
operation  of  NTID.     You  may  recall  that  the  1992  EDA  Amendments  directed  the 
Department  and  RIT  to  review  and  assess  the  need  for  modification  of  the  existing 
agreement  governing  NTID.    That  task  was  completed  by  the  Department  and 
RIT/NTID,  and  there  was  consensus  that  the  agreement  needed  significant 
modifications.    Over  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  Department  plans  to  work  with 
RIT  and  NTID  to  develop  a  revised  agreement  for  the  operations  of  NTID. 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  plans  to  continue  to  work  closely  with  all 
three  Special  Institutions  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  to  ensure  that  Federal  funds 
are  being  used  efficiently  and  effectively  to  expand  educational  opportunities  for 
individuals  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  and  individuals  who  are  blind. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may 
have. 
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Dr.  TiNSLEY.  Thank  you,  Judy. 

Opening  Statement — ^Tuck  Tinsley 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  an  honor  to  appear  before  you  again  this  year. 
I  would  Hke  to  pubHcly  thank  Congressman  Ward  for  his  support 
of  the  administration  of  the  Act,  of  APH's  mission,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  BHnd. 

The  President's  request  for  the  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of 
the  BUnd  for  1997  is  $6,495,000,  a  decrease  of  $185,000  from  the 
1996  appropriation  level. 

FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  PROVIDING  MATERIALS  FOR  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE 

BLIND 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  submit  my  state- 
ment for  the  record  and  use  my  time  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  Act. 

I'd  also  like  to  introduce  Gary  Mudd,  the  director  of  public  rela- 
tions for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  who  will  be 
assisting  me  this  morning. 

I'd  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  first  of  12  charts.  A  copy 
of  these  will  be  submitted  with  this  testimony.  The  Act  to  Promote 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  serves  a  Federal  responsibility  by  facili- 
tating the  Federal  mandate  that  all  children  receive  a  free,  appro- 
priate public  education.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  place  commer- 
cially-unavailable educational  materials  in  the  hands  and  lives  of 
students  who  are  blind. 

The  pre-college  level  blind  student  population  is  an  extremely 
low-incidence  population — 55,890  students  in  1997.  It's  small  in 
numbers,  but  the  impact  of  the  disability  is  great.  Research  indi- 
cates that  70  to  90  percent  of  learning  occurs  through  the  visual 
sense.  Blind  people  are  the  only  sensory-impaired  individuals  who 
require  adaptation  of  all  their  educational  materials.  This  popu- 
lation has  very  unique  needs  which  must  be  addressed  for  them  to 
achieve  in  educational  settings. 

Chart  2  shows  that  the  act  provides  materials  needed  for  blind 
students  to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  educational 
programs.  During  the  last  three  years,  70  aids  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  we  have  505  unique  educational  materials  in  inventory. 

During  the  21  years  I  was  at  the  Florida  School,  I  received  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  provision  of  materials  in  the  classroom.  No 
matter  how  great  Florida's  State  funding  was  for  materials  for  vis- 
ually-impaired students,  if  not  for  the  Act  being  in  place,  the  mate- 
rials provided  by  APH  would  not  exist  because  the  population  for 
whom  they  are  designed  is  too  small  to  be  of  interest  to  for-profit 
enterprises.  That's  why  the  instructors  of  the  blind  met  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1878  to  petition  Congress  for  assistance  in  developing  ma- 
terials to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  students  in  their  local  commu- 
nities. The  need  is  as  current  today  as  it  was  in  1879. 

This  program  serves  a  Federal  responsibility  that  cannot  be  han- 
dled on  the  State  or  local  levels  or  by  the  private  sector. 

As  indicated  on  Chart  3,  the  provision  of  a  free,  appropriate  pub- 
lic education  to  blind  students  is  a  national  concern.  The  Act  to 
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Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind  addresses  this  concern  on  a  na- 
tion-wide basis. 

Chart  4  shows  the  residences  of  our  countr/s  legally  blind  pre- 
coUege-level  student  population.  They  are  all  registered  annually 
with  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

This  aid  that  I'm  holding  up  provides  tactile  information  regard- 
ing lakes  and  dams  and  ridges  and  mountain  peaks  and  valleys. 
This  is  part  of  a  land  forms  kit  that  includes  dikes  and  peninsulas 
and  tributaries  and  all  sorts  of  things  like  that.  Perhaps  there  were 
only  15  students  in  the  country  who  needed  this  aid  when  the  ma- 
terials in  the  kit  were  developed,  but  then  there  were  possibly  15 
more  the  next  year,  and  10  more  the  following  year. 

Materials  are  ordered  as  needed  and  held  at  the  State  level,  not 
at  APH  or  in  Washington,  D.C.  Like  other  materials  provided 
through  the  act,  they  are  re-used,  thereby  leveraging  the  Federal 
funds  spent  to  develop  them. 

Chart  5  indicates  that  the  ex  officio  trustees  are  the  hands-on  ex- 
perts in  the  field.  These  are  our  bosses.  Needs  are  identified  at  the 
local  level,  and  then  decisions  and  procedures  regarding  the  selec- 
tion, the  purchase,  the  distribution,  and  recirculation  of  these  ma- 
terials, these  products,  reside  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

This  program  addresses  a  national  concern  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

As  stated  on  Chart  6,  the  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  does  not  duplicate  other  programs.  The  act  provides  unique, 
needed  educational  materials  not  otherwise  commercially  available. 

I  have  a  map,  which  I'll  share  with  the  committee,  from  Our  50 
States  produced  by  National  Geographic.  We've  just  completed  a 
full  atlas  in  braille.  This  one  small  map  is  of  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area.  To  provide  that  map  in  braille  you  can't  simply  raise  the 
lines.  It  becomes  too  confusing  and  doesn't  make  any  sense.  In 
order  to  provide  this  one  small  map  requires  16  pages  in  braille. 

Extensive  editing  is  necessary  to  make  the  presentation  peda- 
gogically  sound.  If  a  workbook  says,  "Which  of  the  words  in  green 
are  nouns,"  that  has  to  be  edited,  because  words  and  lines  don't 
have  color  in  braille. 

Chart  7  shows  examples  of  unique  materials  provided  through 
the  Act  to  infants  through  secondary  students,  not  only  by  age  but 
also  by  functioning  level.  I'm  holding  up  an  aid  from  a  fine  motors 
kit.  This  kit  is  designed  for  infants  who  are  blind.  While  sighted 
children  can  be  visually  stimulated  to  reach  and  explore  their  envi- 
ronment and  develop  motor  skills,  blind  students  need  additional 
stimulation.  This  aid  has  auditory  and  visual  stimulation  to  stimu- 
late the  blind  child  to  develop  motor  skills. 

The  act  has  spawned  a  network  of  instructional  materials  centers 
that  handle  these  educational  materials  like  lending  libraries.  Ma- 
terials like  this  are  used  by  different  students  year  after  year. 

The  broken  line  graphs  on  chart  8  show  the  per  capita  with  and 
without  inflation  from  1981  to  1996.  In  1981,  $131  per  student  was 
provided.  In  1996,  $106.  With  the  President's  budget,  the  rec- 
ommendation is  $104.  Based  upon  the  purchasing  power  in  1981, 
the  dark  line  shows  inflation  included,  so  the  current  value  of  this 
year's  $106  in  1981  dollars  is  $59.11.  The  $104  in  the  President's 
budget  would  give  us  the  bujdng  power,  based  on  1981,  of  $56.32. 
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This  program  absolutely  does  not  duplicate  other  programs.  We 
can't  afford  for  it  to.  There  are  too  many  needs  and  there  are  too 
few  dollars  available. 

As  stated  in  Chart  9,  this  is  a  program  that  works.  It  was  good 
in  1879,  it's  critical  today. 

Continuous  grassroots  involvement  from  the  bottom  up  is  the 
key.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  consultants,  grassroots-level  in- 
dividuals, 113  programs,  and  approximately  1,000  students  have 
been  involved  in  product  development  during  the  past  three  years. 

Chart  10  point  out  that  the  act  effectively  addresses  needs  identi- 
fied at  the  local  level.  Ongoing  involvement  of  direct  service  provid- 
ers is  the  key. 

An  objective  of  the  evaluation  of  the  administration  of  the  Act  by 
the  Department  of  Education  in  1991  was  to  determine  if  Govern- 
ment funding  of  the  APH  and  the  mechanism  used  to  allocate  re- 
sources continues  to  be  the  best  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  stu- 
dents. The  States  were  unanimous  in  wanting  no  alteration  of  the 
student  funding  formula. 

Continuous  involvement  of  direct  service  personnel  is  essential. 

Chart  11  indicates  that  the  act  is  structured  and  administered  to 
maximize  Federal  resources  in  the  service  of  local  needs.  The  direct 
service  providers  are  involved  from  the  identification  of  needs  to 
the  pilot  and  field  testing  to  product  review  and  revision. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  program — a  program  that  is  economi- 
cally efficient.  Like  a  clock  where  all  the  cogs  come  together,  we 
use  Federal  dollars  for  the  Act  like  precious  time.  Efficiency  and 
productivity  are  key  to  us. 

We  had  the  Geinnett  Corporation  in  to  look  at  our  press  oper- 
ations, and  just  last  week  we  had  the  general  manager  of  the  Toy- 
ota Supplier  Support  Center  in,  pro  bono — no  cost  to  APH  or  the 
Federal  Grovemment — looking  to  possibly  work  with  us  in  assisting 
with  manufacturing  efficiencies. 

Efficiency  is  good,  but  we  always  want  to  improve. 

In  summary.  Chart  12  shows  that  the  Act  to  Promote  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  serves  a  Federal  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
handled  at  the  State  or  local  levels  or  by  the  private  sector.  It  ad- 
dresses a  national  concern  on  a  nationwide  basis.  It  does  not  dupli- 
cate other  programs,  and  it  works. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Tuck  Tinskley  III  follows:  ] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Tuck  Tinsley  III 

President 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


Fiscal  Year  1997  Request  for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (APH).    In  1879,  Congress  passed  An  Act  to 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  mandates  that  APH,  a  nonprofit  agency, 
produce  and  distribute  specially  designed  and  adapted  educational  materials 
necessary  for  precollege  level  blind  students  to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  in  their  educational  programs.    Availability  of  these  materials  is  essential 
in  the  States'  provision  of  a  public  education  to  blind  students.    Thus,  the  Act  to 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind  serves  a  Federal  responsibility  by  facilitating  the 
Federal  mandate  that  all  children  receive  a  free  appropriate  public  education  as 
required  by  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act. 

The  Act  designates  a  Board  of  Ex  Officio  Trustees,  currently  1 6 1 
professionals,  who  assure  that  funding  for  the  Act  is  used  to  produce  and  distribute 
specially  designed  educational  materials  which  are  not  otherwise  available.    These 
Ex  Officio  Trustees  are  composed  primarily  of  representatives  of  State  departments 
of  education,  superintendents  of  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  and  directors  of 
instructional  materials  resource  centers.    They  provide  ongoing  State  and  local  input 
in  the  identification  of  the  needs  of  blind  students  and  the  approval  of  the  Ex  Officio 
Trustees  is  necessary  for  each  of  the  following:    a)  the  research  undertaken  to 
identify  methods  to  address  students'  needs;  b)  the  development  and  subsequent  field 
testing  of  prototype  educational  aids/materials  designed  to  address  students'  needs; 
c)  the  actual  production  of  the  aids/materials;  and  d)  foUowup  revisions  of  the 
aids/materials  as  necessary.    By  approving  the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  for 
only  unique  educational  materials  designed  for  blind  students,  the  Ex  Officio 
Trustees  ensure  that  this  program  does  not  duplicate  other  programs. 

The  total  request  for  this  program  for  1997  is  $6,495  million,  a  decrease  of 
$185,000  from  the  1996  appropriation  level. 
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Educational  Materials 

Of  the  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1997,  $5.85  million  would  be  used  to 
supply  special  educational  materials  to  an  estimated  55,890  legally  blind  students. 
An  appropriation  at  this  level  maintains  funding  equal  to  the  1996  tentative 
conference  agreement.    The  number  of  students  represents  an  increase  of  1,127  or 
2.0  percent  over  the  number  registered  for  fiscal  year  1996.    The  resulting  per  capita 
allotment  for  fiscal  year  1997  would  be  $104.67,  a  decrease  of  $2.15  or  2.0  percent 
from  the  1996  appropriation  level. 

APH  provides  textbooks  in  braille  and  large  type,  tangible  teaching  devices, 
microcomputer  hardware  and  software,  educational  tests,  and  special  instructional 
aids,  tools,  and  materials  necessary  for  the  education  of  students  who  are  blind.    The 
bulk  of  the  funds  authorized  under  the  Act  is  used  by  APH  for  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  to  produce  these  special  items.    These  educational  materials  are  distributed 
free  on  a  national  basis  to  programs  serving  the  blind  through  proportional 
allotments  based  on  the  number  of  blind  students  in  each  State.    An  annual  census  is 
conducted  by  APH  to  identify  legally  blind  students  in  each  State  and  allotments  are 
provided  in  the  form  of  credits.    Materials  are  selected  and  ordered  at  the  local  level 
based  upon  student  need.    Most  States  have  developed  instructional  materials 
resource  centers  which  act  as  lending  libraries  so  the  materials  can  be  reused  year 
after  year.    The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  requires  States  to 
provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  students  who  are  blind.    The  Act  to 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind  helps  States  to  address  this  requirement  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Advisory  Services 

The  appropriation  for  Advisory  Services  supports  a  variety  of  activities 
necessary  to  administer  the  Act.    These  activities  include  meetings  of  two  standing 
committees,  the  Educational  Research  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Publications 
Advisory  Committee;  ad  hoc  committee  meetings;  the  annual  census  of  blind 
students;  the  production  of  catalogs  of  educational  materials  produced  through  the 
Act;  and  field  services  such  as  consultation  and  workshops  to  inform  teachers  and 
administrators  about  materials  available  through  the  Act  and  how  they  are  to  be 
used. 

The  1997  request  for  advisory  services  is  $235,000,  a  decrease  of  $60,000 
from  the  1996  appropriation  level.    The  $235,000  includes  $175,000,  the  same  as 
fiscal  year  1996,  for  general  operations  of  the  advisory  services  program  and 
$60,000,  also  equal  to  fiscal  year  1996,  for  continuation  of  a  copyright  initiative. 
The  President's  request  does  not  recommend  funding  for  the  production  of 
videotapes  to  supplement  and  expand  outreach  activities  and  field  work  related  to  the 
Act.    This  program  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  four  videotapes.    We  continue  to 
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believe  the  program  holds  promise  of  greatly  increasing  APH's  ability  to  reach 
individual  school  districts,  personnel  preparation  programs,  and  professionals  in 
isolated  areas.    APH  plans  to  request  continuation  of  funding  for  this  program  in 
1998. 

The  copyright  initiative  provides  needed  support  for  the  procurement  of 
copyright  permissions  for  the  reproduction  in  alternative  formats  of  textbooks 
required  for  legally  blind  students.    With  the  use  of  electronic  data  stimulating  an 
explosion  in  the  possible  presentations  of  their  works,  authors  are  very  concerned 
about  the  protection  of  their  intellectual  property.    Thus,  the  process  of  obtaining 
permissions  to  reproduce  materials  in  braille,  large  type,  and  other  formats 
appropriate  for  blind  students  has  become  extremely  complex,  time  consuming,  and 
sometimes  impossible.    Continued  fimding  of  the  copyright  initiative  enables  APH  to 
assist  educators  across  the  nation  to  provide  educational  materials  to  visually 
impaired  students  in  a  more  timely  manner  by  processing  and  securing  permissions 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  current  Copyright  Act. 

Educational  and  Technical  Research 

The  request  for  educational  and  technical  research  is  $410,000,  a  decrease  of 
$125,000  from  the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement.    The  $410,000  maintains 
funding  for  the  basic  operations  of  the  educational  and  technical  research  area  at  the 
1996  level.    The  $125,000  decrease  reflects  the  completion  of  two  3-year  initiatives 
which  1)  expanded  the  program  for  adapting  testing  materials  and  2)  expanded 
programs  in  mathematics,  science,  and  geography.    Funding  for  the  basic  educational 
and  technical  research  operation  will  enable  APH  to  continue  its  program  of 
comprehensive  research  directed  toward  achieving  its  mission  of  providing  visually 
impaired  individueds  with  special  mediei,  tools,  and  materials  needed  for  education 
and  life.    In  1997,  efforts  will  be  focused  on:  (1)  developing  instructional  materials 
and  programs  for  teaching  braille  reading  and  writing  skills;  (2)  building  on 
programs  begun  under  the  special  three-year  initiative  to  adapt  nationally-used 
educational  achievement  tests  for  access  by  visually  impaired  students;  (3) 
developing  materials  and  programs  for  parents  and  teachers  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  critical  skills  in  visually  impaired  infants,  and    preschool,  primary, 
and  elementary  students;  (4)  developing  materials  to  address  the  unique  needs  of 
visually  impaired  students  with  additional  handicapping  conditions;  (5)  developing 
materials  to  assist  students  with  low  vision;  (6)  developing  educational  software  and 
other  technological  media  that  are  accessible  by  blind  and  visually  impaired  students; 
(7)  building  on  programs  begun  under  the  special  three-year  initiative  to  develop 
educational  materials  for  blind  students  in  the  critical  areas  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  geography;  (8)  developing  materials  to  assist  visually  impaired  students  in  the 
transition  from  school  to  post-secondary  educational  or  work  settings;  (9)  developing 
tactile  graphic  educational  materials;  and  (10)  developing  materials  for  use  in 
assessing  visually  impaired  infants  and  preschoolers. 
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Research  and  development  efforts  reflect  input  and  recommendations  from 
educators  and  consumers  that  is  actively  solicited  on  a  national  basis.    During  fiscal 
year  1995,  41  agencies  and  159  consultants  participated  in  APH  research  activities. 
In  addition,  an  extensive  survey  of  the  technological  needs  of  visually  impaired 
students  involved  the  input  of  more  than  750  respondents  from  the  field.    APH  funds 
also  are  employed  in  the  development  of  new  products  and  materials,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  a  finished  goods  inventory  of  over  $4  million  to  ensure  the  availability  of 
special  educational  materials,  including  those  fiinded  through  the  Federal  program. 

The  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind  is  a  program  that  works!    It 
was  good  in  1879;  it  is  even  better  in  1997.    The  key  is  continuous  input  from  direct 
service  providers  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  with  all  the  obvious  benefits  of  grass 
roots  involvement.    During  the  period  from  1993  to  1995,  439  consultcints,  113 
programs,  and  approximately  1,000  students  across  the  country  were  involved  in 
product  development  activities. 

In  providing  needed  materials  for  a  very  low  incidence  population,  the  Act  is 
structured  and  administered  to  maximize  federal  resources  in  the  service  of  local 
needs: 

1)  needs  are  identified  at  the  local  level; 

2)  research  is  conducted  to  identify  the  most  effective  methods  of 
addressing  the  needs; 

3)  prototype  aids/materials  are  developed; 

4)  extensive  pilot  and  field  testing  is  conducted; 

5)  aids/materials  are  manufactured  and  disseminated;  and 

6)  product  review  and  revision,  if  necessary,  is  conducted 
periodically. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  continues  to  be  committed  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  blind  students  through  the  research,  development,  and 
provision  of  unique  educational  materials  necessary  for  them  to  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  benefit  from  their  educational  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  this  fiscal 
year  1997  budget  request. 
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Act  to  Promote  the 
Education  of  the  Blind 

CHART  #1    >^  Serves  o  Federal  Responsibility 

CHART  #2  >  Provides  Needed  Educational  Materials 

/'UADTtf's  »^  Addresses  a  National  Concern  on  a 
Nationwide  Basis 

CHART  #4  >  Serves  Legally  Blind  PreCollege  Students 

CHART  #5  >  Administered  by  1 57  Ex  Officio  Trustees 

CHART  #6  t>  Does  Not  Duplicate  Other  Programs 

CHART  #7  ^  Provides  Unique  Educational  Materials 

CHART  #8  >  Per  Capita  Allocation:  1981  - 1996 

CHART  #9  >  Necessary  in  1 879  -  Critical  Today 

CHART  #10  >  Addresses  Needs  identified  at  the  Local  Level 

CHART  #11   ^  Structured  to  Maximize  Federal  Resources 
in  the  Service  of  Locol  Needs 

CHART  #12  >  Summary 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Biographical  Sketch 


NAME 
POSITION 


Tuck  Tinsley  III 


President 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


BIRTHPLACE 
AND  DATE 


Jenkins,  Kentucky,  July  30,  1946 


EDUCATION 


Florida  State  University,  B.S. 
Florida  State  University,  M.S. 
University  of  Florida,  Ed.D. 


EXPERIENCE 

1989-PRESENT    :   President,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky 

1980-1989       :   Principal,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  St. 
Augustine,  Florida 

1981  :   Interim  President,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

(6  months)        the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 

1979-1980       :   Assistant  Principal,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 

1978-1979       :   Acting  Assistant  Principal,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 

1968-1979       :   Mathematics  Teacher,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 


PUBLICATIONS 


Seventeen  professional  monographs  and  articles  regarding  the 
blind  and  visually  impaired 
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Opening  Statement — I.  King  Jordan 

Mr.  Jordan.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  happy  to  be  back 
before  you  again  today.  I  beheve  I  may  be  the  only  individual  at 
the  table  who  has  not  yet  been  introduced  today,  so  I  am  I.  King 
Jordan  from  Gallaudet  University,  president  of  the  University. 

I  have  a  written  statement  that  I'd  like  to  submit  for  the  record, 
and  then  I  will  make  a  few  very  brief  comments  orally,  if  that's 
permissible. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  listen  to  Dr.  Garrett  describe  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Howard  University,  because,  as  I  sit  here  and 
testify,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Gallaudet  University  is  meeting 
this  morning,  and  will  meet  all  day  today,  this  evening,  and  tomor- 
row morning.  Then,  tomorrow  afternoon,  Gallaudet  University  has 
its  commencement. 

Our  featured  speaker  at  commencement  tomorrow  will  be  the 
Senate  Majority  Leader,  Senator  Dole.  This  is  a  wonderful  time  on 
campus.  It's  a  time  of  celebration. 

KELLOGG  CONFERENCE  CENTER 

Last  night,  for  example,  we  invited  those  whom  we  call  "friends 
of  Gallaudet  University,"  to  a  reception  and  a  performance  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  new  Gallaudet  University  Conference  Center. 
That  conference  center,  as  you  may  know,  was  constructed  com- 
pletely with  private  funds,  so  we  invited  many  of  the  people  who 
helped  support  its  construction,  furnishing,  and  equipment  to  join 
us  in  a  theater  performance. 

The  construction  was  funded  primarily  by  a  $12,000,000  grant 
from  the  KeUogg  Foundation,  a  $3,000,000  bequest  from  an  individ- 
ual named  Olive  Swindells  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  then  gifts 
from  2,000  other  individuals,  corporations,  and  foundations.  We're 
very  proud  to  have  our  first  building  that  was  completely  funded 
with  private  doUars. 

UNIVERSITY  STATUS 

The  celebrations  that  are  going  on  will  include  a  celebration  of 
10  years  of  Gzdlaudet  as  a  university.  Gallaudet  became  a  univer- 
sity in  1986  when  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  was  first  passed. 

It's  very  safe  to  say  that  we're  a  different  university,  a  very  dif- 
ferent institution  today  than  we  were  10  years  ago.  We've  had 
many  reviews,  many  studies — some  internal  reviews,  some  external 
reviews.  All  of  them  have  made  recommendations  for  changes  that 
have  made  us  stronger  and  made  us  better  able  to  serve  our  stu- 
dents. 

GALLAUDET  GRADUATE  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Tomorrow,  nearly  350  of  our  students  will  graduate  with  under- 
graduate degrees,  master's  degrees,  or  Ph.D.  degrees.  If  history 
serves  as  an  indication,  most  of  those  who  graduate  with  B.A.  de- 
grees will  work  in  managerial,  professional,  or  technical  jobs.  They 
will  earn  as  much  as  their  peers  who  graduate  from  hearing  col- 
leges and  universities.  More  than  half  of  the  people  who  receive 
bachelor's  degrees  tomorrow  will  go  on  to  receive  advanced  degrees 
at  some  time  in  the  future. 
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Unemployment  of  our  B.A. -level  graduates  is  about  4  percent. 
Unemployment  of  our  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  level  graduates  is  about  2 
percent.  Basically,  those  numbers  are  just  about  the  same  as  zero. 

As  an  aside,  deaf  individuals  who  don't  go  to  college  have  an  un- 
employment rate  that  approximates  50  percent. 

Most  importantly,  related  to  emplo3rment,  is  that  now  our  grad- 
uates are  going  to  virtually  every  field  and  every  profession. 
They're  going  into  medicine,  law,  education,  and  business.  They 
have  become  scientists,  university  professors,  a  member  of  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Parliament  in  Canada,  a  former  assistant  secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  chief  executive  officers  of 
businesses,  authors,  actors,  stock  brokers,  and  Congressional  staff- 
ers. 

I  did  some  research  yesterday  to  help  us  introduce  Senator  Dole 
and  found  he  hired  a  deaf  graduate  of  Gallaudet  University  in 
1966.  There  have  been  many  since  that  time. 

So,  as  you  can  see,  our  graduates  become  highly  successful  pro- 
fessionals and  taxpaying  citizens. 

Most  deaf  people  who  have  bachelor's  degrees  get  them  from  Gal- 
laudet University.  Gallaudet  is  a  model  of  a  program  that  doesn't 
just  spend  Federal  dollars  but  invests  them.  We  invest  them  in 
young  people — people  who  become  professionals  and  repay  the  Grov- 
ernment  over  and  over. 

Therefore,  I'm  here  to  testify  in  support  of  the  budget  request  for 
Gallaudet  University  of  $80,030,000.  That  amount  of  money  will 
bring  us  back  to  the  funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Gallaudet  represents  a  longstand- 
ing and  very  successful  partnership  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  with  the  Committee, 
and  with  the  Department  to  continue  that  partnership. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  comments.  I  welcome 
your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  I.  King  Jordan  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

I.  King  Jordan 

President 

Gallaudet  University 


Fiscal  Year  1997  Request  for 
Gallaudet  University 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  come  before  you  today  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
Administration's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  Gallaudet  University.    I  testify  as 
the  president  of  the  wrorld's  only  university  for  deaf  students,  an  institution  that  was 
chartered  by  a  Federal  law  signed  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1864.   President 
Lincoln  and  the  Congress  recognized  that  the  States  and  localities  could  not  provide 
for  the  higher  education  of  deaf  students  in  the  United  States.   This  was  because  the 
deaf  population  is  small  and  dispersed  and  the  higher  education  of  deaf  students 
requires  specialized  techniques  and  communication  skills  on  the  part  of  their 
instaictors.    The  Federal  government  also  recognized  that  the  higher  education  of 
deaf  students  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  it  would  allow  deaf 
people  to  become  productive,  tax  paying  citizens.    In  addition,  the  government 
recognized  that,  given  its  specialized  nature,  the  education  of  deaf  students  was  best 
left  to  private  citizens,  with  govemment  support  and  oversight.    Today,  more  than 
ever.  President  Lincoln's  vision  remains  true.   Gallaudet  University  represents  one  of 
the  most  successful  partnerships  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  our 
nation's  history. 

Because  of  Gallaudet  University,  deaf  people  are  able  to  take  part  in  the 
American  dream.   According  to  recent  surveys,  compared  to  national  norms  for 
former  college  students,  high  percentages  of  Gallaudet  alumni  hold  executive, 
professional  and  managerial  positions;  and  the  salaries  received  by  Gallaudet  alumni 
compare  favorably  with  this  norm  group.  Approximately  half  of  former  Gallaudet 
undergraduates  have  received  advanced  degrees.    Moreover,  opportunities  for 
educated  deaf  people  are  expanding-significant  proportions  of  our  former  students 
are  finding  employment  in  the  private  sector. 

Before  beginning  a  discussion  of  specific  aspects  of  the  budget,  I  would  like 
to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  events  at  Gallaudet  during  the  past  year.    We  have 
completed  construction  of  the  Gallaudet  University  Kellogg  Conference  Center,  the 
first  building  ever  constructed  at  Gallaudet  without  any  Federal  support.    This  Center 
was  made  possible  by  a  grant  of  $12  million  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  $3  million 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Olive  Swindells,  and  smaller  gifts  from  more  than  2,000 
other  corporations,  foundations  and  individuals.    The  building  and  the  communication 
technology  it  contains  represent  the  state  of  the  art  in  establishing  a  visual 
environment  responsive  to  the  unique  communication  needs  of  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  people,  as  well  as  people  with  other  disabilities. 
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We  are  continuing  close  examination  of  all  of  our  academic  programs  with  the 
intent  to  make  them  more  effective  and  efficient.   We  are  also  continuing  our  efforts 
to  downsize  our  workforce.    Since  we  began  a  voluntary  program  of  downsizing  in 
1989,  we  have  reduced  our  staffing  levels  by  12%.   We  have  accomplished  this 
reduction  in  our  workforce  with  a  minimum  of  disruption  to  our  programs.    In  fact,  I 
believe  that  in  several  areas  our  programs  have  become  even  stronger  as  a  result  of 
the  administrative  efficiencies  we  have  been  able  to  put  into  effect. 

However,  I  do  feel  the  need  to  remind  the  subcommittee  that  this  has  been  a 
year  of  uncertainty.   Although  we  have  worked  hard  to  retain  flexibility  in  our  budget, 
the  disruptions  in  Federal  funding  that  have  occurred  during  the  year  have  put  us  in 
a  very  difficult  position.   We  have  had  to  warn  the  parents  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  of  a  possible  closing  of  the  schools  for  an  undetermined 
period.   We  also  are  concemed  that  erroneous  reports  that  the  University  might 
close,  which  circulated  among  current  and  prospective  students,  might  have  harmed 
our  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  talented  deaf  students.   The  prospect  of  rapidly 
decreasing  Federal  support  has  forced  us  to  speed  up  planned  downsizing,  with 
unknown  effects  on  the  future  quality  of  programs  and  services. 
I  know  that  much  of  this  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  urge  you  to 
do  whatever  you  can  to  retum  some  sense  of  stability  to  this  process. 

University  Programs 

Last  year,  I  reported  to  you  that  we  had  developed  a  plan  to  see  that  the 
University's  mission  is  carried  out  in  the  most  effective  way  possible.     We  have  now 
completed  our  Vision  Implementation  Plan-a  guide  to  the  assessment  and 
reinvigoration  of  all  our  programs  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  education, 
research,  and  continuing  education.   The  development  of  this  plan  involved  intensive 
review  of  all  academic  programs-the  reviewing  committee  was  charged  with  making 
recommendations  for  program  enhancements,  program  closures,  and 
reorganizations.    As  a  result  of  this  review,  we  have  made  several  significant 
programmatic  changes,  including  closure  of  the  School  of  Preparatory  Studies 
(coincident  with  the  closing  of  the  University's  Northwest  Campus),  elimination  of 
several  underenrolled  program  majors,  and  closure  of  several  other  offices  and 
programs.    Some  academic  departments  have  been  merged  in  order  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  administrative  operations.    The  University  has  also  established  a  new 
school  of  undergraduate  studies  to  oversee  all  pre-major  programs  for 
undergraduate  students.    In  addition,  this  school  has  the  responsibility  to  coordinate 
assessment  of  student  progress. 

Ongoing  assessment  of  the  reading  and  writing  skills  of  our  undergraduate 
students  has  led  us  to  establish  one  overarching  priority  for  Fiscal  Years  1996  and 
1 997--lmprovement  of  literacy  skills.   This  is  a  significant  issue  in  almost  all 
American  colleges  and  universities,  but  is  partlculariy  critical  for  students  who  are 
deaf   I  have  established  a  program  to  promote  research  and  development  in  areas 
of  pedagogy  that  should  have  a  large  positive  impact  on  the  literacy  skills  of  our 
students.    In  addition,  we  have  already  put  several  new  programs  into  place.    Fall 
1995  saw  the  Introduction  of  a  new  intensive  English  course  for  underprepared 
freshmen.    Results  for  students  in  this  course  have,  so  far,  been  strongly  positive: 
students  achieved  much  greater  learning  gains  and  progressed  through  the 
developmental  program  much  more  quickly  than  students  who  took  the  traditional 
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English  course  sequence.   Our  faculty  is  also  considering  the  adoption  of  a  new 
cuniculum  that  would  require  students  to  take  as  many  as  eight  content-based 
courses  that  also  require  high  level  writing  skills. 

Precollege  National  Mission  Programs 

The  Precollege  National  Mission  Programs  at  Gallaudet  consist  of  the  Kendall 
Demonstration  Elementary  School,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  and 
the  national  mission  activities  associated  with  these  schools.    During  the  past  two 
years,  we  have  worked  on  a  number  of  projects  that  were  required  by  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1992.   Primary  among  these  was  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a  process  to  obtain  public  input  in  the  establishment  of 
priorities  for  research,  development,  and  demonstration.    In  fulfillment  of  this 
responsibility,  we  convened  a  national  panel  of  experts  in  the  field  of  deaf  education 
representing  the  broad  constituencies  that  Precollege  programs  are  required  by  law 
to  serve.   The  panel  recommended  three  major  priority  areas  for  research, 
development  and  demonstration:    1 .   Improvement  of  the  literacy  skills  of  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  students;  2.   Improved  education  for  the  families  of  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  students;  3.   Improved  programs  to  facilitate  the  transition  of  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing  students  from  secondary  school  to  wori<  or  further  education.   Our  Board 
has  approved  these  priorities,  and  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  public  for  review 
and  comment. 

During  FY  1995,  we  conducted  a  national  search  for  an  individual  to  carry  out 
this  ambitious  agenda  as  our  new  Vice  President  for  Precollege  National  Mission 
Programs.    During  the  summer  of  1995,  I  appointed  Dr.  Jane  Femandes  to  fill  this 
position.    Dr.  Femandes  has  initiated  a  process  of  program  review  in  the  Precollege 
programs  that  will  be  similar  in  scope  to  the  Vision  Implementation  Plan  conducted  at 
the  University.    Dr.  Femandes  also  brings  with  her  a  project  that  she  began  in 
Hawaii  with  the  assistance  of  Precollege  staff.   This  project  addresses  the  first  two 
programmatic  priorities  listed  above-literacy  and  the  education  of  families.    The 
project  shows  hearing  parents  how  deaf  parents  read  to  their  children  through  direct 
tutoring  and  videotapes.   Through  this  technique,  the  amount  and  quality  of  parental 
reading  to  deaf  children  can  be  greatly  increased.    Many  research  studies  have 
shown  how  critical  it  is  in  the  development  of  literacy  for  parents  to  read  to  their  pre- 
school children. 

Endowment  Matching  Program 

We  will  be  able  to  match  the  Federal  endowment  funds  appropriated  to  date 
for  FY  1996,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  can  match  any  additional  funds  appropriated 
for  Fiscal  Year  1996.     I  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  Federal  program 
to  the  success  of  our  overall  fund  raising  effort.  As  I  testify  before  you  today,  the 
total  value  of  Gallaudet's  endowment  stands  at  $55  million.   When  the  Federal 
matching  program  was  enacted  a  decade  ago,   it  was  less  than  $10  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget 

The  budget  request  for  Gallaudet  University  is  $80,030,000,  $2,401,000 
more  than  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  and  the  same  level  of  funding  that  the 
University  received  in  fiscal  year  1995.  This  total  includes  $79,030,000  for 
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operations  and  $1  million  for  the  endowment  matching  fund.   The  request  would 
allow  the  University  to  use  more  than  $1  million  of  the  total  appropriation  as 
matching  endowment  funds  under  provisions  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act 
Amendments,  if  it  so  chooses.   The  request  consolidates  funding  for  the  3  programs 
I  have  described  into  a  single  budget  that  would  provide  the  University  greater 
flexibility  with  respect  to  its  use.   I  speak  in  support  of  this  consolidation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today,  and  I 
welcome  your  questions. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Gallaudet  University 
Biographical  Sketch 


NAME        ; 

POSITION    : 

BIRTHPLACE 
AND  DATE   ; 

EDUCATION    : 

EXPERIENCE 

Present  : 

1986-1988  : 

1983-1986  : 

1973-1988  : 

PROFESSIONAL 
AFFILIATIONS : 


HONORS  AND 
AWARDS 


I.  King  Jordan 

President,  Gallaudet  University 

Glen  Riddle,  PA  -  June  16,  1943 

University  of  Tennessee,  1973,  Ph.D.  Psychology 
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Opening  Statement — James  J.  DeCaro 

Dr.  DeCaro.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It's  very  much  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  in 
support  of  the  President's  budget  and  have  an  opportunity  to  chat 
with  you  today. 

I'd  also  like  to  publicly  thank  Congresswoman  Slaughter,  who 
has  truly  been  an  extraordinary  representative  from  the  District  in 
which  NTID  is  located,  and  a  tireless  representative  of  the  needs 
of  people  who  are  deaf  and  otherwise  disabled. 

There  are  two  charts  that  I  would  like  to  show  you,  if  I  could, 
to  show  you  how,  first,  how  we've  controlled  costs  and  implemented 
efficiencies,  and,  second,  some  interesting  research  that  we've  initi- 
ated with  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

NTID  BUDGET  STRATEGY 

The  first  chart  details  our  reduction  in  our  workforce  in  the  past 
two  years.  Last  year,  we  detailed  a  reduction  for  you  of  67  posi- 
tions, and  this  was  completed  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995  in 
preparation  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  reductions  totaled  $4,000,000. 

These  monies  were  used  to  cover  the  2  percent  reduction  in  the 
budget  that  we  received  in  fiscal  year  1995,  a  4.5  percent  salary 
increase  and  a  1  percent  increase  in  our  benefits,  inflationary  in- 
creases in  charges  to  NTID  from  our  host  institution,  RIT,  and  the 
purchase  of  high-technology  equipment  for  our  instructional  labs. 

As  of  the  19th  of  April  of  this  year,  we  eliminated  an  additional 
50  positions,  to  be  effective  the  end  of  June  of  this  year,  for  a  total 
reduction  in  force  of  117  positions.  That  is  a  19  percent  reduction 
in  our  work  force  over  the  past  18  months. 

The  most  recent  reduction  will  be  used  for  a  3  percent  increase 
in  salary  and  1  percent  increase  in  benefits  in  fiscal  year  1997,  and 
also  to  provide  Ethernet  connectivity  for  our  dorms  so  that  our  stu- 
dents can  have  access  to  the  internet. 

In  addition,  you'll  note  that  we're  projecting  the  reduction  of  an 
additional  30  positions  as  the  result  of  reductions  in  academic  sup- 
port areas  and  four  academic  programs  which  will  be  eliminated, 
or  that  we're  recommending  for  elimination.  It  will  require  approxi- 
mately three  years  to  do  that,  sir,  because  of  the  requirements  re- 
lated to  the  academic  governance  process. 

Now,  we  could  not  have  implemented  a  19  percent  reduction  in 
force  without  a  strategic  blueprint  and  without  great  care.  The  re- 
ductions follow  priorities  that  were  set  in  a  strategic  plan  that  we 
approved  in  the  year  1992.  Reductions  have  come  from  areas  that 
are  of  lower  priority.  We  have  maintained  as  our  first  priority,  in- 
struction of  students;  our  second  priority,  services  in  support  of  stu- 
dents; third,  support  of  instruction;  fourth,  research;  and  fifth,  ad- 
ministrative support. 

We  have  become  more  efficient,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  we  re-engineer 
our  programs  and  services,  we  will  be  educating  more  students 
next  year  with  less  faculty  and  staff. 

We  are  implementing  our  strategic  plan  without  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional resources  from  the  American  taxpayer.  We  have  reduced 
administrative  costs,  and  we  are  purchasing  the  high-tech  equip- 
ment that's  so  badly  needed  for  a  technical  institution. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  STUDY 

I'd  now  like  to  show  you  our  second  chart.  The  second  chart  illus- 
trates data  that  we've  collected  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, For  the  past  several  years  now,  we've  spoken  with  you 
about  work  that  we've  done  with  the  IRS  which  shows  that  alumni 
of  RIT  who  are  deaf  earn  93  percent  of  the  earnings  of  their  hear- 
ing peers.  Now,  we  are  turning  our  attention  to  the  effect  of  our 
education  on  transfer  pajrments. 

As  you  know,  SSI  is,  in  effect,  a  social  welfare  transfer  pajnnent 
program  for  people  who  have  significant  need.  What  we  were  able 
to  do  this  past  year  was  to  negotiate  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's Security  and  Statistics  Brginch,  which  demonstrated 
willingness  and  cooperation  by  providing  us  with  data  about  our 
alumni,  as  well  as  high  school  graduates  whose  social  security 
numbers  we  gave  them. 

What  you  can  see  by  looking  at  the  chart  is  that,  of  individuals 
who  are  deaf  and  are  high  school  graduates  and/or  drop-outs  from 
NTID,  27  percent  of  them  are  receiving  SSI. 

The  chart  indicates  that  the  percentage  is  of  deaf  30-year-olds, 
but  it's,  in  fact,  a  cohort  of  individuals  between  the  ages  of  27  and 
32. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  next  box  on  the  chart,  it  indicates  that 
for  sub-baccalaureate  graduates  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology who  are  deaf,  the  effect  of  the  education  is  that  9  percent 
of  them  in  that  age  group  are  receiving  SSI,  and  of  our  bacca- 
laureate graduates  in  that  age  group,  there  are  only  3  percent  who 
are  receiving  SSI.  Just  to  give  you  a  better  sense  of  that,  that's  13 
out  of  499  individuals  who  receive  baccalaureate  degrees. 

Now,  this  illustrates  the  dramatic  impact  that  our  program  has 
had  on  removing  people  from  the  rolls  of  this  social  welfare  pro- 
gram and  receiving  transfer  payments  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  a  preliminary  analysis,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we're  going  to 
be  analyzing  this  data  more  carefully  in  the  near  future  and  doing 
more  detailed  studies.  We  will  provide  you  with  an  in-depth  analy- 
sis of  the  data  as  it  becomes  available. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  we  remain  fiscally  responsible  stewards  of  the 
money  that  the  United  States  Government  has  invested  in  the  deaf 
people  who  come  to  NTID  and  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. We  continue  to  seek  data,  as  represented  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  study,  that  clearly  indicates  our  economic 
productivity.  The  investment  of  the  American  people  in  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  pays  dividends,  sir. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I'm  prepared 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  James  J.  DeCaro  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

James  J.  DeCaro 

Dean  and  Interim  Director 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 


Fiscal  Year  1997  Request  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID),  one  of  eight  colleges 
on  the  campus  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT),  provides  a 
continuum  of  learning  and  living  options  for  1,056  students  who  are  deaf  on  a 
campus  of  approximately  13,000  students.    NTID  was  created  by  Congress  to 
provide  postsecondary  technical  education  for  the  nation's  youth  who  are  deaf  to 
prepare  them  for  successful  employment  in  the  economic  mainstream  of  America. 

NTID  also  trains  other  professionals  to  serve  the  nation's  deaf  population  and 
conducts  research  into  educational  achievement,  cognition,  communication, 
personal/social  interaction,  and  economic  and  employment  aspects  of  people  who 
are  deaf.    The  President's  1997  request  for  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  is  $43,041,000.    It  includes  $336,000  to  support  an  endowment  matching 
grant  program.    The  specifics  of  the  fiscal  year  1997  request  are  as  follows. 

Operations 

The  fiscal  year  1997  request  of  $42,705,000  for  operations  represents  a  1.2 
percent  ($525,000)    increase  above  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  level  and  is 
the  same  as  the  1995  level.    Funds  that  will  be  received  by  NTID  for  tuition,  room 
and  board,  and  fees  are  expected  to  increase  by  approximately  $571,000  in  1997 
above  the  total  expected  in  1996.    The  federal  appropriation  for  NTID  will 
constitute  approximately  81.5  percent  of  total  funding  in  1997. 

In  1990,  NTID  undertook  a  strategic  plarming  process  to  create  a  vision,  and 
plan  of  action,  to  carry  it  into  the  21st  century.    We  wanted  to  ensure  that  we 
allocated  our  resources  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need  in  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  way.  Given  the  many  changes  occurring  in  the  work  place,  we  felt  the 
time  had  come  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  our  academic  enterprise.    The 
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strategic  plan  is  a  blue  print  for  NTID's  future.    It  focused  our  available  resources 
on  students,  called  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  institution,  and  prescribed  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  assessment  and  revitalization  of  NTID's  academic 
programs  and  curriculum. 

We  promised  the  Department  and  Congress  that  we  would  implement  our 
plan  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  taxpayers  by  reallocating  existing  resources.    At  the 
time,  we  did  not  expect  that  we  would  need  to  deliver  on  our  promise  with  Federal 
funding  increasing  by  only  3.6  percent  from  1993  to  1996—  a  net  decrease  because 
of  our  need  to  absorb  inflationary  increases.    However,  our  strategic  plan  provided 
us  with  the  road  map  for  making  the  required  reductions  to  balance  our  annual 
budgets  and  still  achieve  the  fundamental  chtinge  prescribed. 

We  stand  before  this  Committee  a  fiscally  healthy,  and  vibrant  academic 
institution.  We  are  well  positioned  for  the  year  2000  and  beyond,  and  support  the 
appropriation  level  requested  by  the  President  for  1997.    We  can  do  this  in  the  face 
of  major  change  because  we  anticipated  the  current  fiscal  climate  and  initiated 
significant  reductions  in  a  measured  way,  while  preserving  our  academic  mission. 
These  actions  are  worth  enumerating  for  the  Committee  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  1993,  as  the  result  of  our  strategic  planning  effort,  we  reorganized, 
combining  13  administrative  units  into  7  and  reallocated  the  resources  of 
those  eliminated  units  (35  employees)  to  direct  services  to  students. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  FY  1995,  we  reduced  supplies,  travel,  and  summer 
contracts  by  $700,000  and  put  a  freeze  on  hiring,  saving  another  $500,000. 
These  funds  were  reallocated  to  our  strategic  plarming  efforts. 

3.  On  April  20,  1995,  we  completed  a  reduction-in-force  totaling  67  positions. 
These  reductions  yielded  $2.7  million  in  savings  for  the  fiscal  year  1996. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  FY  1996,  we  eliminated  7  more  positions,  saving 
$275,000,  and  reduced  other  controllable  expenditures  by  $175,000. 

5.  Early  in  1996,  as  a  result  of  a  6-month  formal  Middle  States  Association  Self 
Study,  we  initiated  steps  to  eliminate  4  academic  programs  and  downsize 
nearly  every  administrative  program  for  a  savings  of  $2.1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1997  and  $1.7  million  within  the  next  2  to  3  years.    On  April  22,  1996, 
we  completed  the  $2.1  million  reduction;  eliminating  43  positions  and 
reducing  other  expenses  by  $200,000.    The  remaining  $1.7  million  will  come 
from  reductions  that  will  occur  over  the  next  two  to  three  years. 

We  have  accomplished,  or  will  accomplish,  the  goals  set  by  our  strategic  plan 
in  spite  of  some  rather  difficult  financial  circumstances,  and  are  doing  so  with  1 9 
percent  fewer  employees  (117  fewer  faculty  and  staff).    Chart  1  summarizes  the 
full  magnitude  of  our  reductions.    While  I'm  pleased  that  we  have  accomplished 
such  a  significant  reduction  in  expenditures  without  negatively  impacting  on 
students,  this  did  not  occur  without  consimiing  enormous  institutional  energy.    It 
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has  required  extraordinary  good  will,  trust,  and  cooperation  on  the  peirt  of  our 
faculty,  staff  and  administration. 

These  efforts  have  taken  their  toll.    Time  we  would  have  spent  on  our 
strategic  plan  was  spent  focusing  on  cost  reductions.    Morale  at  NTID  is  low,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  re-focus  our  energies  on  the  important  work  of  educating  deaf 
students. 

This  Conmiittee  has  publicly  complimented  NTID  on  its  actions  to  control 
costs.    I  hope  our  most  recent  efforts  increase  your  confidence  in  our  stewardship 
of  NTID.    If  we  can  bring  these  cost  cutting  efforts  to  a  close,  we  can  move 
forward  with  a  revitalized  morale  and  sense  of  purpose,  and    focus  on  with  the  real 
business  of  NTID:  educating  deaf  students  for  successful  and  rewarding  careers. 

Nearly  95  percent  of  NTID's  3,500  graduates  have  been  successfully  placed 
in  jobs  commensurate  with  their  training  over  the  past  26  years.    Approximately 
seventy-three  percent  (73  percent)  are  employed  in  business  and  industry. 
Research  conducted  by  NTID  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  shows  that 
our  deaf  graduates  with  bachelor  degrees  earn  93  percent  of  what  their  hearing 
peers  earn.    National  statistics  indicate  that  disabled  workers  earn  only  70%  of 
their  non-disabled  peers  in  general.    Additionally,  a  deaf  RIT  graduate  with  a 
bachelor's  degree,  in  his  or  her  lifetime,  will  pay  back  over  three  times  the  cost  of 
his  or  her  education  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  taxes  alone. 

Admissions  for  fiscal  year  1996  totaled  371,  an  18.5  percent  increase  from 
1995,  resulting  in  a  1.1  percent  increase  in  total  enrollment.     For  the  fall  of  1997, 
NTID  is  on  schedule  to  admit  approximately  375  new  students,  which  will  increase 
enrollment  to  approximately  1,075  students. 

Career  Development 

NTID  has  maintained  a  balanced  array  of  services  that  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  students  from  various  educational  traditions—residential  schools  and  day 
programs  for  individuals  who  are  deaf,  as  well  as  public  high  schools.    Student- 
centered  and  outcome-oriented  curricula,  programs  and  services  that  lead  students 
to  successfiil  careers  are  the  rule  at  NTID. 

A  student  who  has  the  abilities  and  desire  can  enroll  in  baccalaureate, 
master's  or  doctoral  degree  programs  with  hearing  peers  in  the  other  colleges  of 
RIT,  through  NTID.    Last  year  approximately  39  percent  of  our  students  were 
pursuing  degrees  in  the  other  colleges  of  RIT.    They  received  79,000  hours  of 
interpreting,  45,000  hours  of  notetaking,  and  14,000  hours  of  tutoring,  as  well  as 
counseling  and  advising.    For  students  with  other  talents  or  desires,  there  are 
associate  degrees  and  diplomas  offered  at  NTID  in  classes  that  are  comprised  of 
their  peers  who  are  deaf.    Associate  of  applied  science  students  complete  their 
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liberal  arts  requirements  in  the  RIT  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  their  physical 
education  requirements  are  met  through  RIT's  Physical  Education  Department,  in 
courses  with  both  deaf  and  hearing  students. 

In  addition  to  the  various  learning  environments  that  provide  for  students' 
intellectual  development,  there  are  a  variety  of  living  options  that  provide  for  deaf 
students  personal  and  social  development.    For  example,  students  can  live  on 
dormitory  floors  comprised  predominately  of  their  deaf  peers;  on  floors  comprised 
of  predominately  their  hearing  peers;  or,  on  floors  where  they  are  the  only  deaf 
person.    These  living  arrangements  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  interpersonal  skills  in  an  environment  that  expands  their  personal 
development.    Thus,  the  learning  and  living  environment  at  RIT  and  NTID  fosters 
well  rounded  graduates,  well  prepared  to  live  and  work  in  the  mainstream  of 
society. 

Research 

Studies  performed  through  NTID's  two  research  departments  benefit  NTID's 
students  and  adults  who  are  deaf  throughout  the  country.    The  research  activities  of 
these  departments  are  guided  and  organized  according  to  five  general  priorities: 
economic  and  occupational  assimilation;  academic  and  technical  skills; 
communication  skills;  effective  instruction;  and  institutional  planning,  evaluation, 
and  change. 

Outreach 

NTID's  educational  outreach  efforts  continue  in  accordance  with  the 
Institute's  mission  and  strategic  plan.    They  are  designed  to  address  the  needs  of 
alumni  and  other  deaf  adults,  teachers  of  deaf  students,  employers,  vocational 
rehabilitation  personnel,  deaf  secondary  school  students,  and  parents  of  deaf 
children. 

We  are  reaching  out  to  these  audiences  with  programs  such  as  Explore  Your 
Future,  a  career  sampling  program  for  high  school  juniors  who  are  deaf  —  last 
year,  136  students  from  29  States  participated  in  this  program.    Further,  a  Summer 
Institute  for  deaf  alumni  and  other  deaf  adults  addresses  topics  such  as  computer 
skills,  small  business  opportvmities,  and  networking  for  career  mobility  and 
enhancement.  In  addition,  workshops  and  training  sessions  were  offered  to  nearly 
600  employer  representatives  and  school  personnel  last  year.    Through  these  and  a 
variety  of  other  outreach  efforts,  we  work  to  improve  the  field. 

Endowment  Grant 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  ($336,000)  is  requested  for  the 
endowment  matching  fimd  authorized  under  section  207  of  the  Education  of  the 
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Deaf  Act  of  1986.   NTID  is  engaged  in  its  first  major  capital  campaign  seeking  to 
attract  $10  million  to  support  its  endowment;  the  acquisition  of  technology;  and 
instruction,  outreach  and  research.    Our  priority  is  to  develop  ongoing  revenue 
streams  which  relieve  NTID's  operating  budget.    Commitments  totaling  $5.3 
million  have  been  received.    The  campaign  will  not  only  attract  funds  for  current 
institutional  needs,  but  build  relationships  that  will  support  future  fund  raising 
efforts  by  the  college. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  1997  request  will  allow  NTID  to  continue  its  mission  of 
preparing  deaf  people  to  enter  the  workplace  and  society  and  compete  on  a  par 
with  their  peers  who  hear.    In  the  Institute's  brief  history,  our  alurrmi  have  become 
contributing  members  of  society,  and  have  vastly  improved  the  quality  of  their 
lives  through  the  postsecondary  education  we  provide.    Collaborative  research 
between  NTID  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  indicates  that,  on  average,  NTID 
graduates  pay  back  the  cost  of  their  education  in  1 0  to  13  years,  and  have  lifetime 
earnings  that  are  two  to  three  times  greater  than  deaf  people  with  no  degree. 
Initial  analysis  of  recent  collaborative  work  with  the  Statistics  and  Research 
Division  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  indicates  that  education  significantly 
reduces  the  percentage  of  individuals  receiving  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI).   Chart  2  illustrates  the  effect  of  education  on  these  transfer  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 
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Chart  1 


Fiscal  Year  1995 

67  Positions  (10%) 
Other  Reductions 

Subtotal 


$2,800,000 
1.200.000 

$4,000,000 


Fiscal  Year  1996 

50  Positions  (9%) 
Other  Reductions 

Subtotal 


$2,000,000 
300.000 

$2,300,000 


Fiscal  Year  1997  and  Bevond 

30  -  40  Positions 


$1,700,000 


Cumulative  Effect 

150  Positions  (24%) 
Other  reductions 

TOTAL 


$6,500,000 
1.500.000 

$8,000,000 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Biographical  Sketch 


NAME 
POSITION 

BIRTHPLACE 
EDUCATION 

EXPERIENCE 

PRESENT 

1985-1995 

1981-1985 

1980-1981 

1979-1980 

1978-1979 

1977-1978 

1975-1977 
1971-1975 
1970-1971 


James  J.  DeCaro 

Dean  and  Interim  Director 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID) 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT) 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1969  -  B.S. 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1970  -  M.S. 
Syracuse  University,  1977  -  Ph.D. 


Dean  and  Interim  Director,  NTID 

Dean,  NTID 

Director  -  Division  of  Career  Opportunities,  NTID 

Curriculum  Development  Specialist  -  Special 
Programs,  NTID 

Visiting  Member  of  Faculty  -  University  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  (Britain),  School  of  Education 

Acting  Chairperson  -  Department  of  Business  Careers, 
NTID 

Staff  Chairperson  -  Construction  Technologies 
Department,  NTID 

Instructional  Development  Specialist,  NTID 

Teaching  Faculty  -  Civil  Technology  Program,  NTID 

Research  Associate  -  SUNY  Buffalo,  Civil 
Engineering  Technology 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Biographical  Sketch 


NAME 

POSITION 

BIRTHPLACE 
AND  DATE 

EDUCATION 

EXPERIENCE 
PRESENT 

1980  -  1994 
1977  -  1980 
1975  -  1977 
1972  -  1975 
1968  -  1972 


Wendell  S.  Thompson 

Associate  Director,  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

Rochester,  New  York,  May  16,  1941 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  1 967-  BS 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  1980  -  MBA 


Associate  Director,  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf 

Assistant  to  Vice  President,  RIT/Director,  NTID 

Self  Employed  -  Personnel  Consultant 

Manager,  Organization  Planning,  Xerox  Corp. 

Manager,  Exempt  Compensation,  Xerox  Corp. 

Personnel  Recruiter,  Xerox  Corp. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  OUTGOING  NTID  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Porter.  Let  me  thank  all  of  our  panelists  for  their  state- 
ments. 

Before  we  get  started  with  questions,  I  want  to  take  a  moment 
to  note  that  this  is  the  last  hearing  in  which  Dr.  DeCaro  will  ap- 
pear as  Director  of  NTID.  We  expect  his  permanent  successor  with 
the  new  title  of  Vice  President  to  be  named  in  the  next  week  or 
so. 

Dr.  DeCaro,  we  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  have  appre- 
ciated your  service  to  NTID  and  to  the  country  and  your  working 
so  closely  with  my  staff.  You've  taken  on  a  very  difficult  job  of 
downsizing  during  very  tough  budgetary  times,  and  you  have  done 
it  the  right  way,  with  the  full  participation  of  the  parties  affected, 
and  by  taking  on  the  task  proactively  and  thoughtfully. 

We  will  certainly  miss  you  next  year,  and  we  wish  you  well  as 
you  return  to  the  position  of  Dean. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  OUTGOING  NTID  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

I  think  I  will  start  by  asking  you  to  sum  up  your  tenure,  your 
accomplishments,  the  changes  you  made  as  director,  what  you 
think  are  the  remaining  challenges,  and  how  you  have  positioned 
NTID  as  it  enters  a  new  era. 

Dr.  DeCaro.  In  the  past  18  months,  and  even  back  to  1992,  our 
efforts  as  a  college  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  have 
been  directed  at  creating  a  vision  and  reaffirming  the  mission  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  We  did  that,  sir, 
through  a  strategic  plan. 

That  strategic  plan  created  the  blueprint  that  enabled  us  to  do 
the  things  that  we've  done — ^the  difficult  downsizing,  the  re-engi- 
neering of  which  you  speak. 

We've  been  able  to  do  so  because  the  strategic  plan  involved  the 
faculty  and  staff  fully  in  the  process.  It  was  a  community  effort.  In 
spite  of  difficult  choices,  it  was  a  consensus-building  activity. 

If  there  is  one  thing  about  which  I'm  most  proud,  I  would  say  it's 
not  my  accomplishments,  sir,  but  it's  the  accomplishments  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  who,  in  a  very,  very  difficult  time,  have  rallied  to- 
gether to  do  what  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  young  deaf  people 
are  getting  the  quality  education  that  they  so  much  deserve. 

As  we  look  into  the  future,  one  of  the  major  concerns  I  have  as 
interim  director,  but  even  more  so  as  the  dean  of  a  technological 
college,  is  the  technological  investment  that  will  continue  to  need 
to  be  made  in  order  for  us  to  keep  pace. 

Technology  is  changing  in  step  functions.  It's  not  the  kind  of 
change  that  happens  gradually. 

The  worry  that  I  have  is  that  we  get  ourselves  too  close  to  the 
precipice  of  technological  change  and  fall  off  the  end  and  are  not 
able  to  provide  the  students  with  the  kinds  of  hands-on,  state-of- 
art  experience  they  need  in  the  high-technology  curriculum  that  we 
offer. 

ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  CHARGES 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  DeCaro,  I  understand  that  RIT,  your  host  insti- 
tution, receives  about  $16  million  of  the  $42  million  appropriation. 
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This  funding  is  essentially  a  pass-through  for  the  institutional 
overhead  and  some  direct  services. 

I  understand  that  you  are  making  difficult  choices  to  become 
more  efficient,  but  if  RIT  is  not  doing  the  same,  they  are  really 
frustrating  your  efforts. 

What  steps  is  RIT  taking  to  improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of  its 
services  and  to  minimize  overhead  charged  to  NTID? 

Dr.  DeCaro.  There  are  two  things  that  are  happening,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  first  is  that  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
as  a  technological  university,  is  going  through  the  same  process  of 
strategic  planning,  downsizing,  and  re-engineering  as  has  been 
done  by  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaif. 

This  should  result  in  the  charges  to  us  from  the  university  de- 
creasing. That's  the  first  thing. 

The  second  thing  is  that  RIT  has  a  new  president  who  has  been 
with  us  now  for  three  years,  by  the  name  of  Albert  Jason  Simone, 
who  was  the  former  president  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  system.  Dr.  Simone  has  recognized  the  fiscal  responsibility 
that  RIT  has  with  respect  to  NTID  and  the  Federal  funds  it  re- 
ceives. He  has  established  a  small  working  group  that's  chaired  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  includes  the  budget  director  of 
RIT,  the  assistant  controller,  and  our  budget  director  at  NTID.  Its 
charge  is  to  bring  recommendations  to  Dr.  Simone  for  his  review, 
including  an  assessment  of  the  direct  charges  for  services  that  are 
rendered  and  a  clearer  picture  of  the  overhead  charges  and  what 
service  levels  are  expected  for  the  overhead  payments. 

If  it  would  be  okay  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  provide  the 
full  charge  to  the  committee  and  provide  you  with  more  detail  in 
writing. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you.  We'd  appreciate  it  if  you  would  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Charge  to  Workgroup  on  RIT  Charges  for  Auxiliary  Services 

In  reviewing  our  budgetary  status  with  the  RIT  President,  the  Provost  and  the 
VP  of  Finance  and  Administration,  it  was  agreed  that  overhead  and  charges  for  di- 
rect services  such  as  the  operations  and  maintenance  of  NTID's  dormitory  and  din- 
ing facilities,  custodial  services,  safety  and  security,  the  maintenance  of  our  aca- 
demic facilities,  etc.  should  be  carefully  reviewed  in  light  of  NTID's  budgetary  prob- 
lems and  the  impending  renegotiation  of  the  agreement. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  2/29/96,  the  President  made  the  following  comments  and 
established  a  Committee  to  review  these  charges  as  follows: 

"The  discussion  regarding  direct  and  indirect  charges  to  NTID  was  excellent." 

"As  a  foUow-up  to  that  meeting,  I  would  like  to  charge  you  with  reviewing  the 
methodology  for  setting  these  charges  and  preparing  any  recommendations  which 
you  believe  £ire  necessary  for  their  fair  determination  and  apphcation  to  NTID.  I 
would  ask  that  you  coordinate  these  efforts  with  RIT  budget  personnel  who  have 
recently  been  asked  and  have  initiated  a  similar  review.  Additionally,  I  want  to  as- 
sure that  we  are  fully  prepared  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Department  of  Education 
officials  who  will  be  renegotiating  the  Agreement  in  the  near  future." 

"I  have  prepared  the  following  charge  to  facilitate  your  work." 

PURPOSE 

Given  NTID's  significant  budgetary  challenge  and  the  impending  renegotiation  of 
the  Agreement  Between  RIT  and  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  NTID,  I  want  to  be  able  to  assure  the  Federal  Government  that  oiu*  direct 
and  indirect  charges  to  NTID  are  reasonable,  appropriate,  well  documented  and 
comply  with  NTID's  Cost  Principles.  We  need  to  assure  that  we  comply  with  Federal 
guidelines  and,  more  importantly,  direct  and  indirect  charges  to  NTID  are  fairly  de- 
termined and  administered. 
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There  are  three  areas  that  need  to  be  addressed.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Document  the  protocol  and  methodologies  for  establishing  and  administering 
annual  direct  and  indirect  charges  for  NTID. 

2.  Document  macro-service  levels  that  should  be  provided  to  NTID  by  each  admin- 
istrative division  of  the  university  as  a  result  of  direct  and  indirect  charges  to  NTID. 

3.  Establish  a  team  from  the  Controller's  Office,  the  Budget  Office  and  NTID  to 
annually  review  all  direct  and  indirect  charges  to  NTID. 

GALLAUDET  REDUCTIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFICIENCIES 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Jordan,  you  have  written  to  me  on  two  occasions 
indicating  the  steps  you  have  taken  to  achieve  administrative  effi- 
ciencies at  Gallaudet.  Please  review  what  actions  you  have  taken 
in  this  regard  to  date  and  what  further  efficiencies  you  expect  to 
achieve  this  year  and  in  1997. 

Dr.  Jordan.  The  efficiencies  began  with  what  we  call  our  vision 
implementation  plan.  We  created  a  vision  in  a  very  highly 
participatory  way  several  years  ago  where  we  gathered  groups  of 
people  in  different  meetings  all  over  the  campus.  We  came  up  with 
a  very  simple  but  very  effective  vision  that  has  three  parts.  The 
focus  is  on  education  in  our  academic  programs.  That  education  in- 
cludes not  just  what  happens  in  the  classroom,  but  all  of  the  activi- 
ties including,  the  extracurricular  activities  outside  the  classroom. 
It  also  includes  the  notion  that  we  will  embrace  diversity  in  the 
classroom. 

Once  we  established  the  vision,  then  we  began  what  we  called 
the  "vision  implementation  program,"  that  reviewed  virtually  all  of 
the  academic  programs  that  happen  at  Gallaudet.  That  review  re- 
sulted in  several  school  department  and  program  closures.  We've 
closed  the  National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf,  we've  closed  the 
Cued  Speech  Center,  we've  closed  the  School  of  Preparatory  Stud- 
ies, we've  merged  the  physics  and  chemistry  departments,  we've 
closed  the  associate  of  arts  degree  program  in  office  systems.  I  can 
get  you  a  full  list  of  all  of  the  closures  that  we've  made. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Gallaudet  University  Program  Closings 

Following  is  a  Ust  of  programs  closed  as  a  result  of  the  Vision  Implementation 
Plan  program  reviews: 

The  National  Center  for  Law  and  Deafness. 

The  Cued  Speech  Center. 

The  School  of  Preparatory  Studies. 

The  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  in  Office  Systems. 

The  Extension  Center  in  Eastfield,  Texas. 

The  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Center  located  on  the  main  campus. 

The  National  Academy  in  the  College  for  Continuing  Education. 

The  physics  program  major  was  discontinued  and  the  Physics  Department  was 
merged  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Several  majors  with  small  enrollments  such  as  German,  Russian,  religion,  inter- 
national studies,  and  social  philosophy  have  been  discontinued. 

Several  research  centers  within  the  Gallaudet  Research  Institute  were  merged 
into  one  unit. 

Dr.  Jordan.  We  eliminated  a  vice  president's  position. 

The  total  number  of  positions  that  we've  reduced  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  is  about  150.  I  think  we've  made  very,  very  significant 
and  substantial  progress  in  achieving  efficiencies. 
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GALLAUDET  STAFFING  INCREASES 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Jordan,  page  J- 14  of  the  budget  justification  in- 
dicates that  Gallaudet  staff  will  be  reduced  by  33  in  1996  from 
1,420  to  1,387.  However,  it  also  indicates  that  staff  will  then  in- 
crease by  23  for  a  total  of  1,410  in  1997,  a  net  two-year  reduction 
of  less  than  1  percent. 

Why,  having  just  reduced  staff  by  a  net  of  33  positions,  are  you 
requesting  a  net  increase  of  23  positions  in  1997? 

Dr.  Jordan.  I  spoke  to  that  the  last  time  I  testified  before  you 
when  I  spoke  about  the  need  for  some  programs  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress  hadn't  provided  resources  to  support. 

For  example,  we  have  a  new  Center  in  American  Sign  Language 
Assessment  and  Evaluation.  We  have  a  new  Department  of  Deaf 
Studies.  These  are  really  key  programs  at  Gallaudet  University 
where  we're  expected  to  lead  the  Nation  and  set  the  national  and 
international  standard  in  these  areas. 

We  are  continuing  to  downsize  faculty  and  staff. 

I  don't  have  the  document  in  front  of  me  to  look  at  page  J- 14. 
However,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  university  continues  to  downsize. 
Virtually  every  position  that  opens  when  a  person  leaves  the  uni- 
versity is  reviewed  and,  there  is  no  hiring  without  the  president's 
approval.  Every  single  new  hire  has  to  come  to  my  desk  for  ap- 
proval and  I  review  them  very,  very  carefully. 

So  the  staffing  level  will  continue  to  go  down.  It  will  go  down 
more  than  1  percent,  I'm  confident.  This  year  it  will  be  reduced  by 
about  4  percent,  and  next  year  it  will  be  reduced  again. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFICIENCIES  AT  APH 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Jordan. 

Dr.  Tinsley,  you've  heard  the  difficult  decisions  taken  by  both 
NTID  and  GEdlaudet  to  come  to  terms  with  declining  budgets. 
What  action  has  the  Printing  House  taken  over  the  last  three  years 
to  increase  its  productivity  and  achieve  administrative  efficiencies? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  During  the  past  three  years,  we  have  put  additional 
products  in  inventory.  We  have  a  strategic  plan  looking  at  on-de- 
mand delivery  of  products,  and  also  on-demand  production.  So, 
we're  not  using  manpower  to  produce  materials  to  just  create  a 
huge  inventory.  We're  actually  producing  them  as  they're  needed. 

The  other  things  we've  gotten  into  have  been  with  for-profit  cor- 
porations such  as  Gannett  and  Toyota  who  are  providing  some  as- 
sistance to  us  in  looking  at  our  manufacturing  processes. 

We're  also  implementing  a  Material  Requirement  Planning 
(MRP)  manufacturing  computer  process  which  should  pay  real  ben- 
efits. 

STUDENT  RETENTION 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  DeCaro,  you  have  previously  discussed  with  my 
staff  a  survey  of  former  NTID  students  and  their  dependence  on 
Federal  assistance — specifically,  SSI  and  Federal  disability  pay- 
ments. That  survey  seems  to  suggest  the  absolute  value  of  an 
NTID  degree  as  compared  to  mere  enrollment.  It  suggests  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  for  the  student,  the  student  has  to 
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persist  until  he  or  she  has  obtained  a  degree  in  order  to  achieve 
independence  and  self-sufficiency. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  want  to  focus  heavily  on  graduation 
rates.  Ultimately  we  are  not  benefiting  the  student  unless  he  or 
she  can  obtain  a  degree.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  supporting  stu- 
dents who  fail  to  obtain  the  degree  is  substantial. 

What  is  the  graduate  rate  for  students  who  enroll  at  NTID?  Is 
it  improving  over  time?  And  of  students  who  enroll  in  NTID,  how 
many  ultimately  achieve  permanent  employment  within  whatever 
time  frame  you  feel  is  appropriate? 

Dr.  DeCaro.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  submit  for  the  record  a  detailed 
breakdown,  but,  if  I  could,  111  speak  for  a  second  to  the  question 
you  asked. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NTID  GRADUATION  RATES 

The  cumulative  graduation  rate  for  students  enrolled  at  NTID  is  52  percent.  As 
was  previously  stated,  NTID  is  not  satisfied  with  this  rate  of  graduation,  and  is  constantly 
attempting  to  improve  upon  this  figure.  The  reality  of  postsecondary  education, 
generally,  is  that  graduation  rates  are  well  below  what  one  would  desire.  This  is  even 
true  of  programs  not  exclusively  serving  an  unprepared,  disabled  population.  For 
example  other  colleges  with  liberal  or  open  admission  policies  have  average  graduation 
rates  of  only  51%  (Source:  ACT  Institutional  Data  File,  1994),  approximately  the  same 
as  the  rate  at  NTID.  However,  when  one  considers  that  NTID  serves  a  deaf  and  hard-of- 
hearing  population  with  traditionally  low  levels  of  academic  readiness  for  college  (only 
one  fourth  of  deaf  high  school  graduates  read  at  the  fifth  grade  level  or  above),  then  it  is 
fairly  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  deaf  students  are  enrolling  in  colleges  with  very 
limited  skills  (Allen,  1994).  As  further  evidence,  consider  the  table  below  which 
compares  withdrawal  rates  for  NTID  and  other  colleges. 


National  Attrition  Rates 

Freshman  to  Sophomore  Year 

Selectivity  Level 

Mean  SAT 

Number  of 
Schools 

Withdrawal 
Rate 

Highly  Selective 

>I1I0 

119 

9% 

Selective 

931-1099 

389 

18% 

Traditional 

800-930 

690 

27% 

Liberal 

700-800 

429 

34% 

Open 

<700 

941 

45% 

NTID 

(Assumed  to  be  <700)* 

26% 

*A  1985  study  conducted  by  Educational  Testing  Service  set  the  level  at  659 
Source:  ACT  Institutional  Data  File,  1994  and  NTID  Institutional  Data  File,  1995 

This  table  is  derived  from  data  presented  at  NTID  by  Dr.  Lee  Noel,  a  recognized 
authority  in  college  retention.  NTID  has  added  the  data  about  NTID  withdrawal  rates. 
When  one  compares  the  preparation  levels  of  NTID  students  with  college  freshmen 
nationally,  the  challenge  faced  by  these  students  is  obvious.  Students  served  by  NTID 
have  SAT  scores  which  would  deny  them  entry  to  most  colleges  in  the  U.S.  However, 
first  year  persistence  rates  at  NTID  are  comparable  with  those  of  institutions  admitting  far 
better  prepared  students,  i.e.,  (colleges  with  a  selectivity  level  classified  as  "Traditional"). 

NTID  is  undertaking  a  number  of  efforts  to  improve  its  graduation  rate.  Three 
years  ago,  the  Institute  established  a  retention  committee  to  study  the  underlying  causes 
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of  attrition.  NTID  reports  that  the  work  of  this  committee  seems  to  be  having  some 
effect.  The  data  in  the  table  below  indicate  that  seventy-four  percent  of  students  who 
entered  NTID  in  1994  enrolled  for  their  sophomore  year.  This  is  6%  above  the  previous 
two  years.  So  far,  the  students  who  entered  in  1995  are  persisting  at  rates  significantly 
higher  than  in  previous  years.  These  improvements  in  persistence  are  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  current  initiatives  focusing  on  persistence,  including  bridging  and  sampling 
courses,  counseling  and  psychological  services,  and  early  warning  and  prescriptive 
programming.  Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  institution-wide  retention 
committee,  NTID  established  action-oriented  retention  subcommittees  in  each  academic 
area  to  monitor  retention  figures,  assess  programming  for  high-risk  students,  administer 
exit  interviews,  and  recommend  changes  in  programs  and  services  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  teaching/learning  environment.  All  of  these  efforts  are  responsible  for  the 
statistical  changes  we  report  above. 

First  Year  Persistence  Rates 

by  quarter 


Entry 

New 

Ist  Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

2nd  Fall 

Year 

Students 

Persistence 

Persistence 

Persistence 

Persistence 

91 

287 

93% 

85% 

78% 

70% 

92 

314 

93% 

86% 

76% 

68% 

93 

291 

91% 

84% 

73% 

68% 

94 

268 

94% 

83% 

78% 

74% 

95 

338 

95% 

89% 

82% 

(FALL  96) 

In  addition,  NTID's  Strategic  Plan  recognized  retention  as  a  very  important 
priority  for  the  fiiture.    The  Institute  is  moving  forward  with  a  number  of  strategies  that  it 
thinks  will  improve  retention.  One  example  was  a  priority  to  design  and  implement  a 
"First  Year  Experience"  program  aimed  at  under  prepared  students  with  the  intention  of 
expanding  the  time  available  for  remediation  and  career  selection.    NTID  notes  that 
failure  to  pick  a  major  is  the  most  prevalent  reason  why  students  leave  its  programs. 

The  question  about  how  many  initial  enrollees  actually  achieve  permanent 
employment  is  a  difficult  one.  The  question  seems  simple  enough  on  the  surface,  but 
does  not  take  into  account  the  attrition  described  above  and  doesn't  take  into 
consideration  graduates  who  choose  to  further  their  education,  travel  or  otherwise  remain 
idle  temporarily.  NTID  measures  its  employment  rate  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  Of  the  approximately  70  to  75  percent  of  our  graduates  who 
choose  to  enter  the  labor  force,  95  percent  are  placed.  What  happens  to  students  who 
drop  out  is  not  ftilly  known.  It  can  be  assumed  that  many  get  jobs,  but  as  our 
Supplemental  Security  Income  and  Internal  Revenue  Service  studies  indicate,  many  do 
not  maintain  or  retain  employment  or  obtain  the  quality  of  employment  that  graduates  do. 
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Dr.  DeCaro.  You're  right  on  target.  Now  that  we  can  dem- 
onstrate that  we're  economically  productive,  and  now  that  we  know 
that  the  young  people  who  do  graduate  are  paying  back  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  question  then  becomes:  how  do  we  further  increase 
our  productivity  by  making  sure  that  more  of  those  young  people 
who  enroll,  in  fact,  graduate?  This  is  a  real  challenge. 

Let  me  put  this  issue  in  context,  if  I  could. 

For  an  open  admission  college  with  average  SAT  scores  of  less 
than  700,  the  average  rate  of  attrition  within  the  first  year  of  edu- 
cation is  about  46  percent.  At  NTID,  the  deaf  student  who  comes 
to  the  university  will  attrit  in  their  first  year  at  about  a  25  percent 
rate.  So,  comparatively  speaking,  we're  doing  extremely  well.  But 
still,  only  approximately  52  percent  of  our  students  will  actually 
graduate  with  some  degree.  Out  of  those  52  percent,  of  those  who 
choose  to  enter  the  labor  force,  95  percent  will  be  employed. 

Clearly,  there  is  considerable  work  to  be  done  here.  Are  we  doing 
well  compared  to  others  who  are  serving  young  people  who  have  es- 
sentially the  same  academic  credentials?  Without  a  doubt,  we  be- 
lieve we're  doing  extraordinarily  well.  However,  when  you  consider 
the  amount  of  investment  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers  are  making, 
every  student  who  leaves  is  a  significant  loss — not  just  a  loss  of  an 
individual,  but,  from  everything  that  we  see,  when  they  exit  the  in- 
stitution without  a  degree,  they  never  catch  up  economically  with 
their  peers  who  graduate. 

We've  got  work  to  do  in  that  regard. 

Has  the  persistence  increased?  Yes,  it  has.  In  the  past  three 
years  it  has  increased. 

Has  it  increased  as  dramatically  as  we  would  have  liked?  No,  it 
has  not. 

Do  we  have  significant  work  to  do?  Absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you.  Dr.  DeCaro. 

GALLAUDET  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

Dr.  Jordan,  has  Gallaudet  performed  an  outcome  study  similar 
to  the  one  described  by  Dr.  DeCaro? 

Dr.  Jordan.  No,  sir,  we  haven't.  Not  similar  to  the  one  he  de- 
scribed. I  don't  believe  that  SSI  is  an  appropriate  metric  to  use 
with  our  graduates. 

The  university  compares  itself  to  other  colleges  and  universities 
when  we  survey  our  alumni.  When  we  survey  our  alumni,  we  com- 
pare them  to  other  professionals,  not  to  people  who  are  on  or  off 
welfare. 

The  surveys  show  very,  very  favorable  comparisons.  Of  our  stu- 
dents who  graduate  with  bachelor's  degrees,  most  of  them  become 
managers,  professionals,  and  technicians.  People  who  graduate 
with  professional  degrees — with  master's  or  Ph.D.  degrees — all  of 
them  are  employed  in  very  significant  areas. 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  you  describe  for  us  the  percentage  of  people 
who  enter  Gallaudet  who  actually  graduate  and  obtain  employ- 
ment? I  think  you  did  the  employment  part  of  that,  but  I'm  not 
sure  I  heard  the  percentage  of  graduates. 

Dr.  Jordan.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  be  happy  to,  if  I  may,  submit  exact 
statistics  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Dr.  Jordan.  I  can  say  that  about  40  percent  of  the  people  who 
enter  as  freshmen  will  ultimately  graduate.  I  think  that  compares 
very  well  also  with  other  colleges  and  universities  like  ours. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Jordan. 

APH  EFFORTS  TO  INCREASE  NON-FEDERAL  REVENUE 

Dr.  Tinsley,  the  Recording  for  the  Blind  organization  receives  a 
Federal  appropriation  to  support  the  production  of  recordings  for 
the  same  population  for  which  you  produce  Braille  materials.  That 
organization  receives  less  than  hgdf  the  appropriation  allocated  for 
the  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  produces  materials  of  greater  dol- 
lar value  in  total,  and  funds  a  much  greater  percentage  of  its  budg- 
et with  non-Federal  and  volunteer  labor. 

Why  has  the  Printing  House  not  done  more  to  increase  its  non- 
Federal  sources  of  revenue? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  The  Braille  materials  we  provide  make  up  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  materials  provided.  The  unique  educational 
aids  are  the  main  focus  of  the  funds  provided  through  the  act. 

The  use  of  private  endowment  funds  to  support  many  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  ongoing.  This  past  year,  when  we  were  looking  at  a  40 
percent  reduction  and  then  a  25  percent  reduction,  we  advanced 
money  to  the  States,  our  own  funds,  to  assist  them  in  making  se- 
lections of  materials  needed. 

We  continually  go  after  private  funds.  We  have  a  strong  develop- 
ment department  that's  been  in  the  business  of  development  for 
probably  100  years. 

I  can  provide  you  more  details,  sir,  with  specifics,  if  you'd  like. 

[The  information  follows:] 

APH  Efforts  to  Increase  Non-Federal  Revenue 

APH  has  and  continues  to  expend  efforts  to  increase  non-Federal  sources  of  reve- 
nue. In  its  strategic  planning  during  the  past  four  years,  specific  objectives  have  fo- 
cused on  this  matter.  APH  points  out  that  this  is  an  issue  of  great  importance  to 
the  Printing  House. 

One  major  goal  is  "to  increase  annual  overall  net  income  generated  through  pro- 
gram support  activities."  To  accomplish  this,  a  director  of  planned  giving  position 
was  established  and  filled  in  1992.  A  planned  giving  program  has  been  well  estab- 
lished since  that  time.  A  position  for  a  development  associate  was  also  created  and 
has  been  filled  to  pursue  ftinding  though  corporations  and  foundations. 

Another  major  goal  is  "to  diversify  our  customer  base  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  non-Federal  sales."  A  marketing  department  has  been  established  with  a  focus 
on  identifying  new  markets,  including  (a)  parents  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
children,  (b)  specific  populations  within  the  exceptional  child  market  who  can  bene- 
fit from  select  products,  and  (c)  commercial  markets. 

In  addition,  within  the  past  year  APH  has  developed  the  first  volunteer  program 
in  its  138  year  history.  Since  Teamsters  Union  members  make  up  approximately 
half  of  APH's  total  workforce,  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Teamsters'  regulations 
prohibit  volunteers  and  nonbargaining  unit  employees  from  performing  certain  jobs, 
the  volunteer  program  has  been  implemented  very  carefully. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  have  been  positive.  From  1994  to  1995,  total  revenue 
from  non-Federal  sources  increased  by  23  percent,  from  $12,254,117  to  $15,019,368. 

APH  plans  to  continue  to  aggressively  seek  outside  support  for  special  projects 
and  research  and  development  activities  which  support  the  Printing  House's  mission 
"to  promote  the  independence  of  persons  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  by  pro- 
viding the  special  media,  tools,  and  materials  needed  for  education  and  life." 
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COMPARISON  OF  APH  TO  RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Porter.  Is  it  fair  to  compare  what  you  do  and  what  the  Re- 
cording for  the  Blind  does?  Is  that  an  unfair  comparison  or  a  fair 
one? 

Dr.  TiNSLEY.  Yes,  sir,  I  beUeve  it  is. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  is  fair? 

Dr.  TiNSLEY.  It  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Porter.  Not  fair? 

Dr.  TiNSLEY.  Yes,  sir,  because  Recording  for  the  Blind  focuses  on 
university-level  students.  With  younger  blind  children,  most  record- 
ings are  not  pedagogically  sound.  You  need  braille  materials  and 
large  type  materials  because  students  have  to  be  literate.  They 
have  to  be  able  to  read. 

We  have  over  200  volunteer  organizations  who  report  to  us 
through  our  national  database  who  also  do  volunteer  recording 
throughout  the  country.  For  the  student  population — the  blind,  pre- 
college-level  student  population — there  may  be  a  supplement  to  the 
fine  motor  skills  kit,  a  tape  to  go  with  it,  but  very,  very  few  mate- 
rials are  recorded  for  the  pre-college-level  blind  population. 

Mr.  Porter.  We  don't  mean  this  in  terms  of  whether  what  you 
do  and  what  they  do  is  a  comparison,  but  how  well  you  manage 
your  resources  and  how  well  they  manage  their  resources.  Is  that 
a  fair  comparison? 

Dr.  TiNSLEY.  It  may  be;  however,  they  function  on  a  volunteer 
basis,  and  our  organization  was  set  up  in  1858  and  is  a  private  cor- 
poration with  the  Teamster's  Union  within  the  plant,  not  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  Porter.  All  right. 

Well,  let  me  thank  our  impresario.  Secretary  Heumann.  And, 
gentlemen,  let  me  thank  each  of  you  for  your  testimony  this  after- 
noon. 

I  wish  we  had  a  good  deal  more  time.  Unfortunately,  I  think  we 
scheduled  this  morning  too  tightly,  but  you  learn  as  you  go  along, 
and  so  we  apologize  for  that. 

We  very  mych  appreciate  your  very  straightforward  and  candid 
testimony  and  thank  you  each  for  being  here  this  morning. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2:00  p.m. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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GALLAUDET  STAFFING  LEVELS 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Jordan,  page  J- 14  of  the  budget  justification  indicates  that  Gallaudet 
staff  will  be  reduced  by  33  in  1996  from  1,420  to  1,387.  However,  it  also  indicates  that  staff 
will  then  increase  by  23  for  a  total  of  1 ,4 1 0  in  1 997,  a  net  two-year  reduction  of  less  than  1  %. 
Why,  having  just  reduced  staff  by  a  net  33  positions  are  you  requesting  a  net  increase  of  23 
positions  in  1997? 

Dr.  Jordan.  In  my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  I  indicated  that  Gallaudet 
would  continue  to  reduce  its  number  of  employees  in  1 997,  as  it  has  done  for  the  past  6 
years.  During  the  period  between  1 990  and  1 996,  we  voluntarily  reduced  our  staffing  by  a 
total  of  12%,  and  I  expect  further  reductions  this  year.  However,  I  also  indicated  that  we 
need  some  flexibility  in  order  to  ensure  our  ability  to  deliver  high  quality  programs  and 
services  to  our  students.  Gallaudet  has  a  heavy  responsibility  in  this  respect  as  the  only 
university  designed  specifically  for  deaf  students,  and  I  did  not  feel  it  would  be  prudent  to 
tie  the  University's  hands  so  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  time  that  these  programs  would  be 
delivered.  However,  as  I  indicated  to  you,  I  now  fiilly  intend  to  reduce  our  staffing  levels 
flirther. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  provide  some  additional  clarification  regarding  the 
staffing  levels  presented  on  page  J- 14  of  the  budget  justification.  In  your  question,  you  note 
that  the  University  projects  a  total  staffing  increase  of  23  in  fiscal  year  1997  over  fiscal  year 
1996.  Of  those  23,  18  are  contained  in  the  line  labeled  "grant  or  revenue  supported".  These 
are  positions  that  are  supported  either  by  external  grants  or  by  the  revenue  generated  from 
sales  of  goods  and  services,  not  by  the  Federal  appropriation.  The  number  of  these  positions 
varies  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  University's  success  in  obtaining  extemal  grants 
and  in  selling  its  products.  The  budget  justification  shows  100  positions  as  grant  or  revenue 
supported  in  1997,  which  represents  an  average  of  these  positions  over  the  past  few  years. 
It  also  should  have  no  impact  on  the  Federal  appropriation. 

RATIONALE  FOR  INCREASE  IN  GALLAUDET  BUDGET 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Jordan,  in  light  of  the  answer  you  gave  to  my  question  during  oral 
testimony,  I  want  to  point  out  that  Gallaudet  is  requesting  a  3%  increase  or  $2.4  million  more 
for  1997  than  it  received  in  1996.  The  justification  notes  that  tuition  increases  alone  are 
expected  to  result  in  $1.3  million  in  additional  revenues  to  the  University.  Given  this 
subcommittee's  desire  to  reduce  total  Federal  employment  and  your  ability  to  increase 
revenues  through  other  fianding  sources  including  increases  in  Federal  financial  aid,  why  is 
Gallaudet  requesting  an  increased  appropriation  for  1 997? 

Dr.  Jordan.  As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  statement,  the  3%  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1997  would  only  return  Gallaudet  to  the  dollar  level  of  support  that  it  received  in  fiscal  year 
1995.  With  inflation  averaging  3%  per  year,  that  would  represent  a  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  Federal  appropriation  of  roughly  6%  since  1995.  At  the  same  time 
that  we  have  been  reducing  staffing  by  2%  per  year,  we  have  also  had  to  deal  with  the 
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problem  of  maintaining  a  competitive  salary  schedule  and  meeting  inflationary  increases  in 
non-payroll  expenses.  Staffing  reductions,  coupled  with  increases  in  tuition  and  other 
revenues  have  permitted  us  to  do  this.  However,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
increase  tuition  and  other  fees  without  having  a  serious  impact  on  the  ability  of  students  who 
are  deaf  to  attend  college.  In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Department's 
estimate  of  additional  revenue  that  may  result  from  increased  tuition  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  enrollment  will  not  decline  and  that  our  ratio  of  fiill-time  to  part-time 
students  will  not  decrease.  In  order  for  the  University  to  continue  offering  high  quality 
programs  to  students  who  are  deaf  and  the  deaf  community  at  large,  we  believe  it  is 
important  for  there  to  be  at  least  modest  increases  from  all  our  sources  of  revenue. 

RATIONALE  FOR  INCREASE  IN  NTID'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  Porter.  I  would  like  Dr.  DeCaro  to  answer  the  same  question.  The  numbers  for 
NTID  are  different,  but  tuition  increases  and  staff  downsizing  should  provide  you  with  some 
ability  to  hold  down  the  Federal  appropriation. 

Dr.  DeCaro.  This  committee  has  already  heard  that  we  have  substantially  reduced 
our  baseline  operating  budget  over  the  past  two  years.  This  has  enabled  us  to  balance  our 
budget.  Inflationary  costs  for  salary  and  benefits  increases,  increases  in  charges  from  RIT 
for  direct  services  and  overhead,  the  need  to  upgrade  classroom  equipment,  long  overdue 
building  and  dormitory  maintenance  and  renovation,  as  well  as  generally  increasing  costs  for 
utilities,  supplies,  and  other  instructional  materials  more  than  use  up  the  savings  from  our 
cost  reductions. 

Given  that  the  President's  request  for  1997  is  at  the  same  level  as  was  appropriated 
in  1995,  we  are  faced  with  covering  increasing  costs  with  little  additional  revenue.  We  must 
pay  for  2  years'  worth  of  salary  and  benefits  increases  (4.5  percent  in  1996  and  3.0  percent 
in  1997,  plus  1  percent  per  year  in  benefits),  and  approximately  the  same  percentage  of 
increase  in  RIT  charges,  because  most  of  the  expense  is  associated  with  people  providing 
services  who  received  the  same  compensation  increase.  In  addition,  approximately  $1 
million  is  needed  for  equipment  upgrades  and  anywhere  from  $900,000  to  $10  million  for 
building  maintenance,  renovation,  and  facility  upgrades.  Over  the  past  severed  years,  we 
have  requested,  but  not  received  fiinding  to  renovate  our  25  year  old  dormitories.  RIT  is  now 
in  the  planning  stage  for  a  $40  to  $60  million  dormitory  renovation  project  of  which  we 
would  be  a  part.  We  anticipate  that  this  renovation  would  include  telecommunications 
enhancements  for  Ethernet  connectivity,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  repairs  such  as  roof 
replacement  for  two  dormitory  buildings,  plumbing  upgrading  in  the  bathrooms,  improved 
interior  lighting,  new  water  pumps,  new  electrical  systems,  and  general  improvements  to 
meet  requirements  established  by  the  New  York  State  Uniform  Fire  Prevention  and  Building 
Code  and  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  RIT  plans  to  issue  a  bond  for  the  full  cost  of 
the  project,  and  we  anticipate  that  we  will  be  expected  to  pay  our  fair  share  of  the  issuance 
cost,  annual  interest  expense  and  return  of  principal  that  relates  to  our  dormitories.  If  we 
were  to  pay  for  it  over  a  20  year  time  frame,  the  approximate  cost  of  a  $10  million  bond  at 
the  prevailing  rate  of  6  to  6.5  percent  is  approximately  $900,000  per  year.  We  anticipate  that 
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this  bond  issuance  and  the  project  would  begin  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

The  expenses  we  expect  by  year  are  provided  below: 

1996 

Our  budget  reduction  actions  taken  in  1995  lowered  our  baseline  by  $4.0  million  for 
1 996  which  will  allow  us  to  fund  the  following  loss  of  revenue  and  increases  in  expenditures 
(approximate): 


Amount  fOOOs^ 

Appropriation  Reduction  ($43,000- 
$42,200) 

$800 

Salary  and  Benefits  Increase  (4.5%+1.0%) 

1,500 

RIT  Charges  Increase  (4.5%+ 1 .0%) 

800 

Salary  Continuance  (19  employees) ' 

300 

Equipment 

600 

Total 

$4,000 

1997 

Assuming  the  President's  request  and  our  reductions  in  1996  of  $2.3  million  for 
1997,  this  will  allow  us  to  ftind  the  following  increases  in  expenditures  (approximate): 


Amount  (OOOs^ 

Salary  &  Benefits  Increase  (3.0%+ 1.0%) 

$1,200 

RIT  Charges  (3.0%+ 1.0%)  ^ 

400 

Equipment 

400 

Dormitory  Renovations 

900 

Salary  Continuance  (15  employees) 

200 

Total 

$3,100 

Costs  associated  with  RIT's  severance  policy. 

2 

We  estimate  some  moderation  of  the  increase  due  to  RIT's  own  budgetary  reductions. 
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The  needs  represent  approximately  $800,000  more  than  the  savings,  but  the  $500,000 
to  $600,000  expected  increase  from  tuition,  room,  board  and  fees  should  bring  us  close  to 
balancing.  Also,  as  planned  ftiture  reductions  are  effectuated,  monies  generated  will  be  used 
to  cover  the  shortfall. 

In  summary,  NTID  has  many  priorities  to  deal  with,  and  we  request  that  the 
committee  support  funding  for  fiscal  year  1997  at  the  President's  budget  request  level  in 
order  to  allow  us  to  fully  operationalize  our  strategic  plan,  properly  maintain  facilities,  and 
maintain  the  currency  of  technical  program  areas. 

COSTS  PER  STUDENT 

Mr.  Porter.  The  budget  justification  indicates  that  the  Federal  appropriation 
represents  a  cost  of  $42,000  per  student  at  NTID  and  $27,000  at  Gallaudet.  That  is  a  heavy 
investment  in  and  of  itself  If  we  consider  other  sources  of  Federal  assistance  including 
student  aid,  vocational  rehabilitation  assistance,  the  costs  per  student  is  actually  higher.  If 
we  look  beyond  that  just  at  the  students  who  graduate  with  a  degree  or  certificate,  or  those 
who  obtain  permanent  employment,  the  cost  would  be  even  higher.  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr. 
DeCaro,  please  provide  a  table  for  the  record  indicating  the  cost  per  year  per  student 
considering  only  the  direct  appropriation,  the  cost  per  student  per  year  considering  all 
Federal  support,  the  cost  per  graduate  per  year  considering  all  Federal  support,  and  the  cost 
per  year  per  student  obtaining  permanent  employment.  The  question  recognizes  that  in  any 
given  year  students  from  different  entering  classes  may  earn  degrees  or  secure  permanent 
employment. 

Ms.  Cichowski.  The  line  in  the  Gallaudet  table  for  "All  Federal  Funding  Sources" 
and  the  line  in  the  NTID  table  for  "Federal  Financial  Aid"  include  support  which  comes 
through  these  institutions  to  help  pay  for  student  expenses  related  to  tuition,  room,  board  and 
fees.  This  includes  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Pell  Grants,  and  College  Work  Study  fiinding. 
Aid  that  goes  directly  to  the  student  is  excluded.  In  addition,  federally  subsidized  loans  are 
not  included  because  we  do  not  know  the  value  of  the  subsidy,  only  the  value  of  the  loan. 
Since  the  face  value  of  the  loans  is  repaid,  it  does  not  represent  a  Federal  subsidy,  and 
therefore  is  not  included.  Supplemental  Security  Income  and  other  Federal  maintenance 
program  payments  are  also  excluded  from  these  calculations. 

Dr.  Jordan.  As  the  question  notes,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  this  sort  of  information 
on  a  year  by  year  basis,  because  students  from  various  entering  years  graduate  during  the 
same  year.  In  addition,  unlike  graduates  from  a  vocational  program,  Gallaudet  graduates 
receive  bachelor's  degrees  that  qualify  them  to  pursue  advanced  degrees  in  a  variety  of 
academic  and  professional  fields.  Therefore,  many  Gallaudet  graduates  enter  graduate 
school  directly  or  within  a  year  or  two  of  graduation,  rather  than  permanent  employment. 
For  example,  our  recent  placement  surveys  indicate  that  an  average  of  about  25%  of  our 
bachelor's  degree  recipients  go  on  to  post-graduate  study  within  the  first  year  after 
graduation.  Others  obtain  jobs  and  still  others  work  as  volunteers  or  interns  in  a  variety  of 
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fields.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  our  surveys  of  alumni  many  years  after  graduation 
indicate  that  virtually  all  eventually  enter  permanent  careers.  With  this  clarification  in  mind, 
the  following  data  assume  that  all  Gallaudet  graduates  obtain  suitable  employment  at  some 
time  after  graduation.  The  data  also  reflect  average  costs  associated  with  obtaining  a 
bachelor's  degree.  In  addition,  graduate  students  are  not  included  in  this  calculation.  The 
estimate  assumes  constant  dollars  for  currently  enrolled  students  as  of  school  year  1995-96. 


Average  annual  educational  cost  per  student  -  all  sources:  $27,000 

Average  annual  educational  cost  supported  by  the  appropriation:  $19,500 

Average  annual  educational  cost  supported  by  all  Federal  fiinding  sources;  $20,250 
Average  total  cost  per  graduate  (assuming  5  years  full-time  enrollment)  - 

all  sources:  $135,000 

Average  total  cost  per  graduate  related  to  the  appropriation:  $97,200 

Average  total  cost  per  graduate  related  to  all  Federal  funding  sources:  $  1 01 ,250 

Average  cost  per  employed  graduate  supported  by  all  Federal  funding:  $101,250 

Dr.  DeCaro:  The  $42,000  cost  referred  to  in  the  question  is  an  average  cost  per 
student  which  excludes  certain  expenditures.  However,  we  believe  this  calculation  still 
overstates  the  resources  required  to  provide  an  education  to  NTID  students.  The  Department 
of  Education  uses  an  average  cost  calculation  based  on  a  method  used  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  its  1 986  report.  Deaf  Education:  Costs  and  Student  Characteristics  at 
Federally  Assisted  Schools.  The  GAO  report  recognized  that  NTID  has  activities  which  are 
tied  to  its  national  mission  whose  costs,  if  included  in  the  methodology,  would  distort  the 
true  costs  of  the  academic  programs  of  the  institution  and  make  comparisons  to  other 
educational  programs  impossible.  However,  GAO  only  excluded  the  broad  categories  of 
public  service,  sponsored  and  other  research,  and  auxiliary  services  and  assumes  that  all 
other  operational  costs  are  tied  to  educating  students.  We  believe  that  other  specialized 
expenses  should  be  excluded,  such  as  audiology,  speech,  remedial  English  and  psychological 
services.  In  addition,  portions  of  the  costs  of  admissions,  placement,  and  instructional  media 
should  be  excluded  because  they  relate  to  outreach  activities.  We  proceed  with  this  analysis 
using  the  above  assumptions  as  to  the  average  annual  education  cost  per  student  and  compare 
this  cost  to  educational  costs  at  other  colleges  and  universities. 

While  the  cost  of  education  at  NTID  is  significant,  an  interesting  perspective  is 
gained  when  the  $26,576  is  looked  at  in  comparison  to  other  universities  as  noted  in  the  1996 
Guide  to  America's  Best  Colleges  produced  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Among  other 
data,  they  list  "Education  Expenditures  Per  Student"  which  are  calculated  using  a  similar 
methodology  used  by  NTID.  These  data  indicate  that  the  average  educational  cost  per 
student  for  the  top  25  national  universities  is  $32,576.  The  table  also  includes  the  next  4  tiers 
of  universities.  Tier  1  includes  the  26  to  50th  ranked  schools.  Tiers  2,  3,  and  4  represent 
approximately  50  schools  each,  grouped  by  overall  rankings.  (The  report  lists  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1994  and  we  have  inflated  them  by  6%  to  equate  them  to  what  is  presented  for  NTID.) 
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NTID 

Top  25 

Tier  1 

Tier  2 

Tier  3 

Tier  4 

Annual  Fiscal  Year 
1995  Cost  Per 
Student  -  Direct 
Appropriation 

$26,576 

$32,576 

$18,175 

$12,502 

$10,484 

$8,982 

Average  Annual 
Federal  Financial 
Aid 

$2,942 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Annual  Fiscal  Year 
1995  Cost  Per 
Student  -  All 
Federal  Support 

$29,518 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Graduation  Rate 

52% 

90% 

75% 

64% 

50% 

38% 

Annual  Cost  Per 
Graduate  -  Direct 
Appropriation 

$51,108 

$36,745 

$24,246 

$19,462 

$21,179 

$23,427 

Annual  Cost  Per 
Graduate  -  All 
Federal  Support 

$51,108 

$36,745 

$24,246 

$19,462 

$21,179 

$23,427 

Placement  Rate 

95% 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Annual  Cost  Per 
Placement  -  Direct 
appropriation 

$53,789 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Annual  Cost  Per 
Placement  -  All 
Federal  Support 

$59,753 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

The  annual  cost  per  graduate  from  the  top  25  universities  is  $36,745  as  compared  to 
NTID's  $51,108.  This  significant  difference  results  from  the  differential  in  graduation  rates 
for  the  comparison  universities  of  90%  as  compared  to  NTID's  52%.  This  is  to  be  expected 
as  these  universities  are  highly  selective  in  their  admissions  policies.  The  average  SAT 
scores  of  enrolled  students  at  these  universities  is  1298.  The  average  NTID  student  does  not 
even  attempt  the  SAT  and,  on  average,  enters  with  reading,  writing  and  mathematics  skills 
at  the  8th  grade  level. 

Finally,  when  comparing  the  costs  of  NTID  to  other  universities  the  unique  aspects 
of  providing  an  education  to  deaf  students  should  be  highlighted.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year 
1995,  NTID  spent  over  $7  million  on  support  services,  including  interpreting,  notetaking. 
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tutoring,  and  considerable  remediation  given  our  students  entry  level  skills.  These  are  costs 
which  are  not  incurred  by  other  universities  to  the  extent  incurred  at  NTID. 

Our  annual  costs  per  employed  graduate  of  $59,753  cannot  be  compared  to  the  others, 
as  we  do  not  have  their  Federal  financial  aid  or  placement  rate  figures.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  producing  an  employed  graduate  is  costly,  as  it  is  for  any  institution  using  this 
methodology. 

GRADUATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  RATES 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  DeCaro  and  Dr.  Jordan,  please  provide  a  table  for  the  record 
indicating  the  graduation  rate  £md  the  rate  of  graduates  obtaining  permanent  employment 
within  two  years  of  graduation. 

Dr.  Jordan.  We  estimate  that  about  40%  of  the  students  who  enter  Gallaudet  as 
undergraduates  eventually  receive  bachelor's  degrees.  Detail  on  the  method  we  use  to 
calculate  this  statistic  is  given  in  response  to  the  following  question,  including  a  table  on 
graduation  rates.  In  this  regard,  I  note  that  our  graduation  rate  is  similar  to  the  national 
average  for  4  year  institutions  that  admit  high  proportions  of  "at  risk"  students. 
Postsecondary  opportunities  for  deaf  students  have  always  been  limited  and  because  it  is 
very  difficult  to  quantify  such  personal  qualities  as  motivation  and  perseverance,  Gallaudet 
has  always  taken  responsibility  for  admitting  a  high  proportion  of  such  "at  risk"  students. 
We  maintain  rigorous  standards  for  promotion  and  graduation.  Therefore,  many  students 
who  enter  do  not  graduate.  We  know  from  surveys  of  both  our  graduates  and  non-graduates 
that  some  of  the  latter  group  go  on  to  graduate  fi-om  other  colleges  and  universities.  We  also 
know  that  even  those  who  never  obtain  degrees  go  on  to  have  much  higher  levels  of 
productive  employment  than  are  reported  for  people  who  are  deaf  who  never  attended 
college  at  all, 

With  respect  to  the  question  about  employment  within  two  years  of  graduation, 
information  is  not  available  to  construct  a  table.  As  I  reported  in  response  to  the  previous 
question,  I  believe  this  is  not  an  appropriate  statistic  for  a  university  as  opposed  to  a 
vocational  training  program.  Approximately  one  quarter  of  our  bachelor's  degree  recipients 
go  directly  into  graduate  or  professional  programs  that  may  take  two  or  more  years  to 
complete.  Eventually,  up  to  one  half  of  our  bachelor's  degree  recipients  will  obtain  advanced 
degrees.  Other  recent  graduates  enter  service  as  volunteers  or  interns  for  varying  lengths  of 
time.  Over  the  course  of  their  lives,  virtually  all  Gallaudet  graduates  will  pursue  successful 
careers.  This  result  has  been  consistently  reported  in  studies  that  we  have  conducted  over 
the  past  1 5  years. 

Dr.  DeCaro.  Following  is  a  table  representing  graduates  and  their  success  in  obtaining 
permanent  employment  fi-om  fiscal  year  1991  through  1995. 
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Fiscal  Year  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995 

Graduates  199  165  195  174  191 

Labor  Force  Participation  141  121  136  124  N/A 

Rate  71%  73%  70%  71%  N/A 

Number  Employed  134  116  132  117  N/A 

Rate  95%  96%  97%  94%  N/A 

Placement  rates  are  calculated  using  the  same  methodology  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  in  its  Current  Population  Survey  (household  survey),  which  provides 
information  on  the  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment.  As  the  BLS  defines  it, 
"The  civilian  labor  force  is  the  sum  of  employed  and  unemployed  persons.  Those  not 
classified  as  employed  or  unemployed  are  not  in  the  labor  force.  The  unemployment  rate  is 
the  number  unemployed  as  a  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  labor  force  participation  rate  is 
the  labor  force  as  a  percent  of  the  population...." 

NTID's  labor  force  is  the  sum  of  those  graduates  who  are  employed  and  those  who 
want  to  be  employed.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  be  employed  because  they  choose  to 
continue  to  pursue  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
or  at  some  other  institution  of  higher  education,  or  choose  to  become  homemakers,  or  to  be 
idle  temporarily  while  traveling,  etc.,  are  not  considered  in  the  labor  force.  Last  year,  174 
students  graduated  and  1 24  chose  to  enter  the  labor  force.  One-hundred-seventeen  (117) 
were  placed  in  jobs  commensurate  with  their  education,  while  seven  (7)  were  unable  to  find 
employment.  Therefore,  71  percent  (124/174)  entered  the  labor  force  and  94  percent 
(1 17/124)  were  placed.  Conversely,  the  unemployment  rate  was  6  percent.  Historically, 
NTID's  employment  rate,  as  calculated  above,  is  95  percent,  a  fact  of  which  we  are  extremely 
proud.  In  fact,  our  Strategic  Plan  addressed  placement  very  simply:  "to  maintain  historical 
placement  rates."  Of  the  50  students  who  did  not  enter  the  labor  force,  83  percent  are 
continuing  their  education  toward  bachelor  or  advanced  degrees  either  at  RIT  (62  percent) 
or  elsewhere. 

NTID  GRADUATION  RATE  UPDATE 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  update  the  table  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1 996  hearing  volume 
relating  to  NTID  graduation  rates. 

Dr.  DeCaro.  Graduation  rates  for  NTID  students  are  calculated  using  a  cohort 
survival  method.  Rates  are  calculated  by  tracking  groups  of  entering  students  over  a  set 
period  of  time  (in  our  case  a  minimum  of  7  years),  and  then  determining  the  status  of 
students  after  that  minimum  time.  By  way  of  illustration,  50  percent  of  students  entering 
during  the  1 1  year  period  fi-om  1978  to  1988  have  graduated,  two  percent  continue  (as  of  Fall 
1995)  to  be  registered,  and  48  percent  have  withdrawn  without  completing  a  degree.  Our 
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assumption  is  that  the  two  percent  who  continue  to  be  registered  will  graduate  with  a  degree. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  we  estimate  our  current  graduation  rate  to  be  52  percent  of  an  entering 
cohort.  The  table  below  provides  a  summary  of  the  entering  cohorts  from  1978  to  1988. 


ENTRY 
YEAR 

WITHDREW 

GRADUATED 

REGISTERED 

1978 

42% 

57% 

1% 

1979 

46% 

54%. 

1980 

43% 

57% 

1981 

47% 

53% 

1982 

50% 

50% 

1983 

48% 

51%. 

1% 

1984 

51% 

49%. 

1985 

50% 

47% 

3% 

1986 

54% 

44% 

2% 

1987 

47%) 

49% 

4%. 

1988 

54%. 

40% 

6% 

Eleven  Year  Average 

50% 

2% 

Some  cautions  are  necessary  in  interpreting  the  data  from  the  table  above.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  interpreting  the  persistence  rates  of  the  more  recent  cohorts  (1984  through 
1988)  as  being  lower  than  those  of  earlier  cohorts  (1978  through  1982).  Experience  at  NTID 
indicates  that  many  students  who  withdraw  in  their  first  or  second  year  of  attendance  return 
3  to  5  years  later  to  complete  their  education,  which  is  why  NTID  tracks  these  students  for 
a  minimum  of  7  years.  As  a  result  we  can  expect  that  withdrawal  rates  of  the  most  recent 
entering  cohorts  will  be  reduced  as  students  who  have  withdrawn  return  to  school  and 
complete  their  education. 

A  second  caution  is  that  these  are  "old"  data.  By  this  we  mean  that  we  are  looking 
at  the  rates  for  students  who  entered  NTID  in  1988.  These  results  do  not  reflect  changes 
resulting  from  our  strategic  plan  or  of  actions  taken  in  the  last  few  years  to  improve 
persistence  of  entering  cohorts  of  students.  Recent  improvements  in  persistence  are 
discussed  in  an  insert  to  the  hearing  transcript. 
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ENROLLMENT  AT  NTID 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  ten  year  table  indicating  annual  enrollment  at  NTID. 
Dr.  DeCaro.  A  table  illustrating  NTID's  enrollment  follows: 


Fiscal 
Year 

Deaf 
Enrollment 

Educational 

Interpreting 

Program 

Graduate 
Program  ^ 

Total 

1987 

1,288 

60 

16 

1,364 

1988 

1,245 

62 

16 

1,323 

1989 

1,171 

73 

21 

1,265 

1990 

1,096 

55 

26 

1,177 

1991 

1,105 

60 

26 

1,191 

1992 

1,086 

64 

24 

1,174 

1993 

1,130 

61 

10 

1,201 

1994 

1,092 

59 

4 

1,155 

1995 

1,045 

59 

0 

1,104 

1996 

1,056 

63 

0 

1,119 

GALLAUDET  GRADUATION  RATE  UPDATE 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  update  the  table  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  hearing  volume 
relating  to  Gallaudet  graduation  rates. 

Dr.  Jordan.  The  updated  table  follows: 


In  fiscal  year  1992,  the  joint  graduate  degree  program  between  RIT  and  the  University 
of  Rochester  was  terminated,  the  last  students  in  the  program  graduating  in  1994.  A  new 
graduate  program  was  instituted  which  operates  without  benefit  of  support  from  NTID's 
Federal  appropriation.  There  were  no  students  in  the  new  program  in  1995.  There  are 
currently  9  enrolled.  However,  we  are  not  counting  these  students  due  to  the  separate 
funding. 
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ESTIMATED  GRADUATION  RATES 

FOR  GALLAUDET  ENTERING  UNDERGRADUATES 

1980-1989 


Number  of  Undergraduate 
Students  Entering  Gallaudet 


Fall 


1980  297 

1981  294 

1982  311 

1983  430 

1984  581 

1985  541 

1986  553 

1987  541 

1988  542 

1989  558 
AVERAGE 


Number  of  Students 
Receiving  Bachelor's 
Degrees  from  Gallaudet 

Spring  '86 

102 

'87 

147 

•88 

131 

•89 

177 

•90 

184 

•91 

204 

•92 

221 

•93 

239 

•94 

229 

•95 

227 

Estimated 

Graduation 

Rate 

34.34% 

50.00% 

42.12% 

41.16% 

31.67% 

37.71% 

39.96% 

44.18% 

42.25% 

40.68% 

40.41% 


NOTE:  Graduation  rates  are  calculated  as  the  number  of  graduates  in  one  year  over  the 
number  of  entering  students  six  years  previously.  Consistent  with  other  universities,  Gallaudet 
students  are  taking  longer  to  complete  baccalaureate  studies. 

Because  of  irregularities  in  the  number  of  entering  students,  and  varying  lengths  of  time 
to  completion,  no  trends  can  be  inferred  from  these  data.  The  average  graduation  rate  estimated 
over  the  full  period  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  current  graduation  rate. 
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ENROLLMENT  AT  GALLAUDET 


Mr.  Porter.  Please  update  the  table  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  hearing  volume 
relating  to  Gallaudet  enrollment. 

Dr.  Jordan.  The  table  follows: 


Fiscal  Years  1986-1996 

UNDERGRADS 

GRADUATES 

NON-DEGREE 

EXTENSION 

TOTAL 

1985-86 

1,536 

308 

212 

72 

2,128 

1986-87 

1,657 

325 

151 

73 

2,206 

1987-88 

1,747 

301 

164 

75 

2,287 

1988-89 

1,861 

304 

151 

75 

2,391 

1989-90 

1,859 

326 

113 

75 

2,373 

1990-91 

1,845 

368 

116 

75 

2,404 

1991-92 

1,720 

340 

130 

75 

2,265 

1992-93 

1,787 

357 

79 

64 

2,287 

1993-94 

1,660 

371 

102 

68 

2,201 

1994-95 

1,602 

372 

112 

89 

2,175 

1995-96 

1,486 

389 

128 

205 

2,208 

GALLAUDET  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES 

N4r.  Porter.  Dr.  Jordan,  please  provide  for  the  record  a  table  indicating  all  sources  of 
income  and  all  expenditures  for  Gallaudet  for  1995,  1996  and  1997.  To  the  extent  possible 
indicate  which  expenditures  are  funded  by  which  revenue  sources. 


Dr.  Jordan.  A  table  of  income  and  expenditures  follows: 
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GALLAUDET  UNIVERSITY 

Revenue  and  Expense  Summary  FY  1995  - 1996 

1997 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

REVENUES: 

Student  tuition  and  Fees 

11,331,499 

12,000,000 

12,500,000 

Governmental 
Appropriations 

79,030,000 

76,629,000 

79,030,000 

Governmental  grants  and 
contracts 

4,397,643 

4,300,000 

4,300,000 

Gifts  and  private  grants  * 

3,653,816 

750,000 

750,000 

Endowment  income 

1,607,894 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

Other  interest  income 

885,156 

500,000 

500,000 

Other  sources 

1,533,544 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 

Auxiliary  enterprises 

9,651,333 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

Total  revenues 
Appropriation  as  %  of 
Total  Revenues 

112.090.885 
71% 

106.779,000 
72% 

109.680.000 

72% 

EXPENDITURES: 

Instruction 

38,761,389 

36,619,877 

38,761,389 

Sponsored  research 

1,506,699 

2,097,120 

1,506,699 

Other  separately  budgeted 
research 

3,679,655 

3,502,164 

3.679,655 

Public  services 

4,716,648 

4,218,631 

4,716,648 

Academic  support 

10,122,141 

9,232,037 

10,122,141 

Student  services 

14,610,695 

12,735,786 

14,610,695 

Institutional  support 

11,713,753 

12,864,522 

11,713,753 

Operation  and  maintenance 
of  plant 

7,743,980 

7,632,319 

7,743,980 

Auxiliary  enterprises 

9,180,700 

9,470,871 

9,500,000 

Total  expenditures        102.035.660                  98.373.327 

•Includes  $3  million  Swindells  bequest  to  support  construction  of  the 
conference  center 

102.354.960 

In  general,  revenues  from  government  grants  and  contracts  are  restricted  primarily  to 
instructional  and  research  purposes. 

Income  from  endowment  is  restricted  primarily  to  use  for  scnolarships 
and  fellowships. 
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Income  from  auxiliary  enterprises  is  used  to  support  auxiliary  enterprises  operations 
and  equipment  replacement. 

Income  from  the  Federal  appropriation  supports  all  current  operations,  other  than 
auxiliary  enterprises  and  sponsored  research. 

The  University  sets  aside  a  proportion  of  non-appropriated  current  income  to  support 
endowment  growth,  capital  improvements,  and  major  plant  renovations. 


NTID  REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  DeCaro,  please  provide  for  the  record  a  table  indicating  all  sources 
of  income  and  all  expenditures  for  NTID  for  1995,  1996,  and  1997.  To  the  extent  possible, 
indicate  which  expenditures  are  ftrnded  by  which  revenue  sources. 

Dr.  DeCaro.  A  table  illustrating  NTID's  revenue  and  expenditures  is  shown  below: 

Estimated 
Fiscal  Year  1995  1996  1997 

Income: 

Federal  Appropriation  $42,705,000  $42,180,000  $42,705,000 

Non  Federal  Funds  $8,570,000  $9,400,000  $9,900,000 

Totallncome  $51,275,000  $51,580,000  $52,605,000 

Expenses: 

Salaries  $23,088,000  $22,940,000  $23,868,000 

Fringe  Benefits  $6,029,000  $6,201,000  $6,325,000 


$42,705,000 

$42,180,000 

$8,570,000 

$9,400,000 

$51,275,000 

$51,580,000 

$23,088,000 

$22,940,000 

$6,029,000 

$6,201,000 

$29,117,000 

$29,141,000 

$9,010,000 

$9,602,000 

$7,061,000 

$7,212,000 

$16,071,000 

$16,814,000 

$78,000 

$6,000 

$781,000  , 

$855,000 

Total  Compensation  $29,117,000  $29,141,000  $30,193,000 

Institutional  Services  Direct  $9,010,000  $9,602,000  $9,812,000 

Institutional  Services  Indirect  $7,061,000  $7,212,000  $7,412,000 

Total  Institutional  Services  $16,071,000  $16,814,000  $17,224,000 

Capital/Equipment  $78,000  $6,000  $500,000 

Grant  In  Aid  $781,000  $855,000  $1,000,000 
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Estimated 

Fiscal  Year 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Other" 

$5,228,000 

$4,764,000 

$3,688,000 

Total  Expenditures 

$51,275,000 

$51,580,000 

$52,605,000 

It  should  be  noted  that  NTID  receives  revenue  from  various  sources  which  serve  to 
directly  offset  expenditures  in  the  operating  budget  and,  as  such,  are  not  listed  separately. 
This  would  include  such  items  as  student  lab  fees,  funds  received  for  outreach  programs, 
theater  box  office  receipts,  and  sales  of  various  products.  These  funds  total  approximately 
$500,000  in  any  given  year. 

Expenditures  supported  through  the  Federal  appropriation: 

Salaries 

Fringe  Benefits 

Grant  In  Aid 

Institutional  Services  (Indirect  Charges  by  HIT) 

Tuition  for  Course  Taken  By  Cross  Registered  Students 

Dormitory  Operations 

Equipment 

Capital 

Expenditures  supported  through  Non-Federal  funds: 

Institutional  Services  (Direct  Charges  from  RIT  -  Primarily  Physical  Plant  Services) 

Supplies 

Telephone 

Recruitment 

Dining  Facilities 

Equipment  Maintenance 

Travel 

Communications 

Professional  Fees 

APH  EMPLOYMENT  LEVELS 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Tinsley,  how  many  staff  are  employed  full  time  and  part  time  by 
the  Printing  House? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  Currently,  we  have  291  full  time  and  31  part  time  employees 


*  Includes  costs  such  as  travel,  professional  fees,  consulting  fees,  supplies,  contact 
interpreters,  advertising,  computing  charges,  and  honoraria.  The  1997  "other"  category  includes 
the  $900,000  annual  confribution  estimated  for  the  RIT  bond  issue. 
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APH  STAFFING  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  APPROPRIATION 


Mr.  Porter, 
appropriation? 


Dr.  Tinsley,  of  those,  how  many  are  supported  by  this 


Dr.  Tinsley.  We  have  14  full-time  staff  (12  in  research  and  2  in  advisory  services) 
and  4  part-time  staff  (research)  charged  directly  to  the  appropriation.  Production  staff  are 
supported  indirectly  by  the  appropriation  through  labor  charges  included  in  the  cost  of 
materials  provided  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Tinsley,  please  provide  a  table  indicating  the  number  of  staff,  all 
personnel  expenses,  the  portion  of  such  expenses  paid  for  with  this  appropriation,  and 
which  persoimel  are  supported  with  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Tinsley.  We  currently  have  322  employees  on  board.  Our  personnel  expenses 
related  to  these  staff  are  $8,071,129  (total  salaries  &  fringe  benefits).  As  indicated  above, 
14  full-time  and  4  part-time  staff  are  directly  supported  by  the  appropriation.  The 
expenses  related  to  these  staff  come  to  $565,481,  7  percent  of  the  total  personnel  expense. 
In  addition,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  research  and  administrative  staff  supported  by  other 
APH  funding  sources  is  also  supported  indirectly  by  the  appropriation  because  these  staff 
costs  are  included  in  the  overhead  charges  calculated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  materials 
provided  under  the  Act.  Also,  as  noted  above,  production  staff  are  supported  indirectly 
by  the  appropriation  through  labor  charges  included  in  the  cost  of  materials  provided  under 
the  Act.  The  portion  of  the  appropriation  targeted  to  the  purchase  of  educational  materials 
represents  approximately  40  percent  of  total  APH  sales. 

APH  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Tinsley,  please  provide  a  table  for  the  record  indicating  all 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  Printing  House,  all  expenditures,  and  to  the  extent  possible 
which  expenditures  are  funded  by  which  revenue  sources. 

Dr.  Tinsley.  A  table  follows.  Figures  shown  are  for  fiscal  year  1995.  Revaiie 
received  in  excess  of  expenses  in  invested  in  our  endowment,  consistent  with  the  wishes 
of  contributors  and  bequests. 


Sources  of  Revenue: 

Amount  by  Source 

Appropriation 

$5,850,000 

Braille  Literacy  Smdy 
Grant 

97,520 

Other  Sales  Revenue 

7,853,289 
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Contributions 

7.068.557 

TOTAL 

21,699.366 

Expenditure  by  Area: 

Expenditure 
Amount 

Amount  by  Source 

Source  of  Funds 

Cost  of  Products 

13,058,899 

5,850,000 
5,883,491 
1,325,408 

Appropriation 

Other  Sales 

Contributions 

Shipping 
Program  Support 
Consumer  Information 
Administrative 

430,171 

248,755 

126,637 

3,897,959 

265,000 
1,710,145 
2,728,377 

Appropriation 

Other  Sales 

Contributions 

Educational  and 
Technical  Research 

992,326 

565,000 

97,520 

329,806 

Appropriation 

Braille  literacy  Grant 

Contributions 

Fund  Raising 
Expenses 

491,668 

491,668 

Contributions 

Depreciation  Expense 

1,268,734 

1,268,734 

Contributions 

Other  Miscellaneous 
Expenses 

259,653 

259,653 

Other  Sales 

TOTAL 

20,774,802 

20,774,802 

NTID  ACCEPTANCE  RATE 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  DeCaro,  page  1-3  of  the  justification  provides  information  on  percent 
of  applications  accepted.  These  percentages  appear  to  be  calculated  incorrectly.  Please 
provide  for  the  record  the  correct  number  of  applications,  number  of  acceptances,  and 
percent  of  applications  accepted. 

Dr.  DeCaro.  The  caption  for  the  information  you  refer  to  is  misleading.  It  refers  to 
the  percentage  of  applications  accepted.  It  should  say  the  "percent  of  applicants  accepted 
who  register."  For  the  record,  the  percentage  of  applicants  who  are  accepted  averages  around 
70%,  and  of  those  accepted,  approximately  75  percent  actually  enroll. 

APH  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Tinsley,  please  provide  a  ten-year  table  indicating  total  Printing 
House  revenue,  the  Federal  appropriation  from  this  subcommittee,  and  the  percentage  of 
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total  revenue  represented  by  the  Labor,  Health  &  Human  Services,  and  Education 
appropriation. 

Dr.  Tinsley.  The  table  follows.  The  percentages  in  this  table  differ  from  those  in 
the  President's  Budget  and  justification.  In  the  past,  the  calculation  was  taken  as  a 
percentage  of  total  budget,  excluding  endowment  income  and  contributions.  The  following 
calculations  include  all  sources  of  revenue. 


Gross 

Total 

Percentage 

Revenue 

Appropriations 

% 

1986 

$19,480,642 

$5,273,000 

27.1 

1987 

16,607,653 

5,276,000 

31.8 

1989 

18,515,675 

5,345,000 

28.9 

1990 

21,158,928 

5,663,000 

26.8 

1991 

19,282,668 

6,136,000 

31.8 

1992 

20,833,650 

5,900,000 

28.3 

1993 

19,812,521 

6,298,200 

31.8 

1994 

18,717,117 

6,463,000 

34.5 

1995 

21,699,365 

6,680,000 

30.8 

ACTIONS  TO  REDUCE  DEPENDENCE  ON  THE  FEDERAL  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr.  DeCaro,  both  NTID  and  Gallaudet  have  received 
Federal  appropriations  for  endowment  in  part  to  reduce  the  institutions'  reliance  on  the 
Federal  appropriation.  Has  either  institution  developed  a  strategic  plan  to  reduce  its 
dependence  on  Federal  appropriations  over  time? 

Dr.  Jordan.  The  development  of  Gallaudet's  strategic  plan  has  taken  place  in  three 
stages.  The  first  stage  was  the  development  of  a  vision  statement  to  orient  the  University's 
priorities  for  the  foreseeable  ftiture.  According  to  this  process,  the  University  was  able  to 
develop  a  Vision  Implementation  Plan  to  guide  the  flow  of  limited  resources  to  the  programs 
with  the  highest  priorities.  The  second  stage  of  our  planning  process  involved  the 
development  of  a  working  financial  plan  that  investigated  the  possible  consequences  of  a 
variety  of  assumptions  about  the  Federal  appropriation  and  other  sources  of  revenue  through 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  Finally,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  discussing  a 
strategic  plan  that  will  operationalize  the  vision  and  financial  plans  through  the  next  ten 
years. 

Dr.  DeCaro.  At  this  point,  we  do  not  have  a  specific  goal  for  ourselves  for  this 
program  in  terms  of  a  level  of  expected  revenue,  because  it  is  relatively  new  to  us.  We  did 
not  start  raising  private  endowment  monies  until  1988.  We  began  with  one  development 
officer  cind  6  years  later  have  added  a  second  one.  To  date  we  have  raised  nearly  $5  million 
and  have  been  able  to  match  $2,389,284  of  Federal  dollars.  The  current  market  value  of  all 
funds  raised  and  matched  is  over  $11,000,000.  These  funds  generate  approximately 
$500,000  in  annual  revenue,  of  which  we  are  limited  to  spending  50  percent  or  $250,000. 
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Primarily,  this  income  serves  as  an  offset  to  our  grant-in-aid  budget.  More  recently,  we  have 
embarked  on  a  $10  million  capital  campaign  and  have  over  $5  million  in  commitments. 

In  reality,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  corpus  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  generate 
significant  income.  For  example,  assuming  a  simple  interest  rate  of  5  percent,  if  we  had 
$50  million  in  hand,  the  income  would  only  be  $2,500,000,  of  which  we  could  spend 
50  percent  or  $1,250,000.  On  a  $50  million  operating  budget,  this  represents  2.5  percent. 
I  don't  mean  to  minimize  the  impact  or  the  concept  itself  In  fact,  there  are  many  ancillary 
benefits  that  accrue  in  the  process  of  flind  raising,  such  as  gifts-in-kind,  high  tech  equipment, 
jobs  for  graduates  and  much  more.  We  are  proud  of  our  success,  and  we  have  considerable 
hopes  for  the  future.  Our  goals  in  the  short  run,  however,  will  need  to  remain  modest  given 
the  restrictions  placed  on  us  by  both  the  donors  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Ms.  Cichowski.  Fund  raising  was  one  of  the  areas  of  concern  highlighted  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  review  of  NTID  in  1993.  We  believe  the  Institute  has  made 
considerable  progress  since  then.  However,  this  is  one  of  the  areas  the  Department  intends 
to  look  into  more  closely  when  we  negotiate  with  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  to 
develop  a  revised  agreement  for  the  operation  of  NTID. 

TOTAL  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES  AT  GALLAUDET  AND  NTID 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr.  DeCaro,  please  provide  a  10-year  table  for  your 
institution  indicating  total  revenue,  the  Federal  appropriation,  cumulative  appropriations  for 
endowment,  total  endowment,  annual  endowment  income,  and  the  percentage  of  total 
revenue  represented  by  the  appropriation. 

Ms.  Cichowski.  Following  are  tables  of  revenue  and  expenditures  for  Gallaudet  and 
NTID  supplied  by  the  institutions.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  provided  for  the 
appropriation  as  a  percentage  of  total  revenue  understate  actual  Federal  support  because  the 
total  revenue  lines  include  Federal  endowment  funds,  interest  from  these  fiinds,  and  funds 
previously  received,  but  still  available  for  construction.  The  total  income  figures  also  treat 
revenue  from  other  Federal  sources  as  non-Federal  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  these 
calculations.  This  other  income  includes  Federal  grants  and  contracts  and  tuition  revenue 
derived  from  payments  fi-om  Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  and  Federal  student  financial 
aid  programs. 
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National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 


Federal 
Appropriation 

Non-  Federal 
Funds 

Total 
Revenue 

Federal  Percentage 
of  Total 

Fiscal  Year 

1997 

$42,705,000 

$9,900,000 

$52,605,000 

81.2% 

1996 

$42,180,000 

$9,400,000 

$51,580,000 

81.8% 

1995 

$42,705,000 

$8,569,700 

$51,274,700 

83.3% 

1994 

$41,307,000 

$8,717,200 

$50,024,200 

82.6% 

1993 

$40,025,000 

$8,793,000 

$48,818,000 

82.0% 

1992 

$39,097,000 

$8,191,100 

$47,288,100 

82.7% 

1991 

$36,884,000 

$7,518,400 

$44,402,400 

83.1% 

1990 

$34,384,000 

$6,890,200 

$41,274,200 

83.3% 

1989 

$33,128,000 

$6,678,800 

$39,806,800 

83.2% 

1988 

$31,403,000 

$6,500,000 

$37,903,000 

83% 

Federal 

Endowment 

Match 

Endowment 

Income 
Distribution 

Total  Endowment 
Market  Value 

Fiscal  Year 

1997 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

1996 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

1995 

$443,600 

$285,600 

$11,103,100 

1994 

$674,000 

$253,600 

$8,145,500 

1993 

$262,900 

$200,800 

$5,200,400 

1992 

$297,500 

$147,200 

$4,290,200 

1991 

$131,600 

$3,404,800 

1990 

$322,000 

$115,100 

$3,101,500 

1989 

$389,000 

$81,200 

$2,540,500 

1988 

$1,535,800 
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GALLAUDET  ENDOWMENT  GRANTS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Jordan,  what  amount  of  previously  appropriated  funding  is  currently 
unmatched  and  available  to  the  University? 

Dr.  Jordan.  Gallaudet  has  matched  all  Federal  funds  specifically  targeted  in 
appropriations  language.  The  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  gives  the  University  the 
discretion  to  allocate  funds  to  the  endowment  program. 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  Jordan,  does  Gallaudet  intend  to  dedicate  any  portion  of  its  1996 
appropriation  to  endowment,  and  if  so,  how  much? 

Dr.  Jordan.  Our  current  plan  is  to  allocate  $1  million  of  the  fiscal  year  1996 
appropriation  to  the  Endowment  Grant  program.  Thus  far,  the  University  has  matched 
$454,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  University  has  already  raised  the  $546,000  in  private 
fiinds  necessary  to  match  the  remainder  of  the  $1  million.  We  are  in  the  process  of  preparing 
the  necessary  paperwork  to  send  to  the  Department  to  effect  a  transfer  of  the  funds. 

NTID  ENDOWMENT  GRANTS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  DeCaro,  what  amount  of  previously  appropriated  funding  is  currently 
unmatched  and  available  to  the  institute  ? 

Dr.  DeCaro.  NTID  has  matched  all  Federal  dollars  that  have  been  specifically 
designated  in  appropriations  language.  The  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  gives  NTID  the 
discretion  to  use  or  not  use  funds  from  the  appropriation  for  endowment  matching  purposes. 

Mr.  Porter.  Dr.  DeCaro,  does  NTID  intend  to  dedicate  any  portion  of  its  1 996 
appropriation  to  endowment,  and  if  so,  how  much? 

Dr.  DeCaro.  Given  the  2%  reduction  in  appropriations  and  inflationary  costs 
previously  described,  we  are  not  currently  planning  to  dedicate  any  portion  of  our  1996 
appropriation  for  the  Endowment  Grant  program. 

GALLAUDET'S  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  CAP 

Mr.  Obey.  In  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of  1992  (reauthorizing 
Gallaudet  University),  the  University  was  directed  to  institute  a  1 0%  cap  on  international 
student  enrollment.  Has  this  cap  had  any  impact  on  enrollment? 

Dr.  Jordan.  In  general,  we  have  had  to  limit  the  number  of  international  students  that 
we  can  accept—there  are  more  students  applying  than  we  can  accommodate.    This  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  enrollment  of  approximately  50-75  students  per  year  and  up  to 
$1  million  in  potential  revenue  to  the  University.  We  believe  this  hampers  our  ability  to 
decrease  our  dependence  on  the  Federal  appropriation. 
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Ms.  Cichowski.  Admission  of  international  students  provides  opportunities  for 
cultural  exchange  and  other  benefits  to  a  university.  The  10  percent  cap  was  placed  in  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  to  allow  for  a  substantial  influx  of  international  students,  while 
limiting  the  responsibility  of  the  American  taxpayer  to  subsidize  the  education  of  foreign 
nationals.  For  academic  year  1995-96,  international  students  paid  $9,590  for  tuition, 
including  a  tuition  surcharge  intended  to  help  offset  the  subsidy.  Using  the  average 
educational  cost  of  $27,500  per  student  calculated  by  the  Department,  this  means  Federal 
funds  covered  the  balance  of  $17,310  per  student  for  the  227  international  students  enrolled 
in  1995-96,  or  $3,929,370. 

GALLAUDET  LONG-RANGE  PLANS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Last  year,  we  discussed  the  development  of  the  University's  long  range 
plan.  Since  you  were  here  last,  to  what  extent  have  you  been  able  to  implement  the  plan? 

Dr.  Jordan.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  as  a  result  of  our  Vision 
Implementation  Plan,  we  have  been  able  to  close  some  programs,  consolidate  others,  and 
streamline  our  administrative  operations.  I  also  stated  in  response  to  a  question  for  the 
record  from  Mr.  Porter,  that  we  have  completed  the  second  stage  of  a  strategic  planning 
process,  the  development  of  a  financial  plan  through  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  In 
addition,  we  are  also  discussing  internally  a  new  strategic  plan  that  will  operational ize  the 
financial  plan  and  the  new  institutional  vision  statement. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  understand  that  the  University  has  identified  three  areas  of  priority 
which  it  is  working  to  strengthen  with  respect  to  its  Pre-College  Programs.  They  are  to 
enhance  the  literacy  skills  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children;  to  improve  the  education  of 
families  with  respect  to  raising  and  educating  a  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  child;  and  to  improve 
the  transition  of  deaf  students  from  school  to  work  or  to  higher  education.  What  activities 
are  planned  for  fiscal  year  1 997  in  these  high  priority  areas,  and  how  much  is  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1 997  budget  request  for  these  activities? 

Dr.  Jordan.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  Gallaudet  initiated  plans  to  redirect  Pre-College 
Programs  resources  and  restructure  Pre-College  activities  and  organization  to  better  achieve 
its  national  mission  mandate.  With  the  input  of  its  National  Mission  Advisory  Panel  and 
other  public  input,  the  Pre-College  Programs  made  the  decision  to  focus  its  national  mission 
research  and  demonstration  initiatives  on  literacy  for  all  children,  education  of  families  with 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  and  transition  to  the  world  of  work  and  postsecondary 
study.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  the  National  Mission  Plan  to  guide  the  restructuring  was 
completed.  Reorganization  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  programs  and  the  national 
mission  fiinctions  has  begun  and  will  support  implementation  of  research  and  demonstration 
of  activities  in  the  three  priority  areas.  In  addition,  the  restructuring  will  achieve  closer 
integration  of  the  comprehensive  elementary  and  high  school  program  with  national  mission 
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activities. 


The  school  program  will  include  instructional  teams  responsible  for  designing  and 
delivering  an  integrated  educational  program  to  students  at  eight  levels  from  preschool 
through  twelfth  grade.  In  addition  to  teachers,  each  team  will  also  include  a  family  educator. 
Teams  for  grade  6  through  high  school  will  also  include  a  guidance/transition  counselor.  All 
team  members  will  address  the  literacy  needs  of  students.  Coordinators  for  literacy, 
education  of  families,  and  transition  activities  will  report  directly  to  the  Vice  President  and 
ensure  that  school-based  best  practices  and  innovations  are  integrated  with  national  mission 
efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  achievement  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  students  nationwide. 
An  outreach  specialist  will  also  be  attached  to  each  instructional  team  to  facilitate  the 
dissemination  of  innovative  teaching  materials  and  strategies  developed  by  the  instructional 
teams  in  the  priority  areas.  With  the  implementation  of  this  integrated  structure,  we  expect 
to  see  an  important  increase  in  the  products  and  training  provided  to  the  field  by  Pre-College 
Programs.  A  new  Office  of  Exemplary  Programs  and  Research  will  be  established  to 
coordinate  collaborative  research  and  demonstration  efforts  with  other  school  programs  and 
researchers  on  the  three  priorities. 

While  work  will  proceed  in  all  three  priority  areas  in  fiscal  year  1997,  special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  priority  of  improving  the  education  of  families  with  children 
who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing.  Literacy  and  transition  are  major  concerns  of  families 
throughout  the  educational  careers  of  their  children,  and  so  emphasis  on  this  priority  area 
will  serve  to  integrate  efforts  on  all  three  priorities. 

A  research  and  demonstration  agenda  for  the  priority  of  education  of  families  will 
begin  with  activities  to  define  the  current  state  of  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  education 
of  families  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children.  The  state  of  the  art  in  family  education  will 
be  determined  through  a  combination  of  review  of  the  literature,  input  from  parents  and 
professionals  in  a  series  of  panels  or  teleconferences,  and  review  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  from  these  efforts  by  the  National  Mission  Advisory  Panel.  The  findings 
and  recommendations  from  this  process  will  aid  in  the  identification  of  areas  most  in  need 
of  further  research  or  program  development  or  demonstration.  Requests  for  Collaboration 
will  be  developed  and  disseminated,  so  that  we  can  begin  building  a  network  of  partnerships 
with  other  programs  to  accomplish  national  mission  goals. 

This  work  is  beginning  even  as  the  restructuring  of  the  Pre-College  Programs  is 
underway.  Completion  of  specific  budgeting  of  these  fiscal  year  1997  plans  will  be 
completed  as  the  restructuring  and  the  placement  of  personnel  in  new  positions  proceeds,  but 
all  Pre-College  units  will  address  these  priorities  in  some  way. 

Activities  are  already  underway  in  all  three  priority  areas.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year 
1996,  Pre-College  initiated  a  major  new  project~the  Shared  Reading  Project-aimed  at 
teaching  parents  how  to  read  to  their  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children.  This  project  spans 
both  the  literacy  and  family  education  priorities.  Other  initiatives  include  the  highly 
acclaimed  Family  Learning  Institutes  for  families  with  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  infants  and 
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toddlers.  Future  plans  for  this  project  include  training  professionals  in  Institute  techniques 
so  that  this  intervention  can  be  disseminated  around  the  country. 

In  the  area  of  transition,  efforts  to  track  the  work  and  postsecondary  outcomes  of  the 
graduates  of  Pre-College  Programs  will  continue.  In  addition,  special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  improving  transition  services  within  the  Pre-College  integrated  curriculum.  This 
effort  will  also  overlap  two  priority  areas,  transition  and  family  education,  since  family 
involvement  is  integral  to  the  transition  process. 

GALLAUDET'S  REORGANIZATION  OF  ITS  PREPARATORY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  According  to  the  justification,  a  major  reorganization  of  the  University 
level  preparatory  programs  is  underway.  What  do  you  hope  to  achieve  with  this 
reorganization? 

Dr.  Jordan.  An  important  finding  fi-om  our  Vision  Implementation  Plan  was  that  the 
physical  separation,  at  the  Northwest  campus,  of  our  developmental  courses  fi-om  the  rest  of 
the  undergraduate  program  had  led  also  to  a  separation  of  the  philosophies  governing  the 
programs.  Consequently,  when  we  determined  that  we  could  close  the  campus,  we  also 
considered  the  feasibility  of  merging  all  developmental  programs  into  one  unit,  along  with 
all  programs  for  students  prior  to  the  selection  of  an  academic  major.  Our  goal  was  to 
streamline  these  programs,  thereby  saving  on  administrative  costs,  as  well  as  to  reintegrate 
all  pre-major  programs,  with  the  goal  of  increasing  retention  and  achievement. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  addition,  as  part  of  this  effort,  the  University  moved  its  preparatory 
program  at  the  Northwest  campus  to  its  main  campus  on  Kendall  Green.  Would  you  explain 
the  significance  of  the  move? 

Dr.  Jordan.  As  I  explained  in  my  response  to  the  previous  question,  the  purpose  of 
the  move  and  the  reorganization  was  to  streamline  operations  and  reintegrate  all 
developmental  programs  with  the  other  academic  programs  for  undergraduates.  The  move 
and  the  reorganization  have  been  completed  successfiilly. 

INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  EDUCATION  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  it  relates  to  the  University,  what  major  provisions  should  be  included 
in  the  IDEA  (Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act)  reauthorization  legislation  to  make 
significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  disabled? 

Dr.  Jordan.  We  suggest  the  following  changes  in  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  (IDEA): 

1 )  Current  wording  in  the  individualized  education  program  (lEP)  section  should  be 
amended  to  state  that  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf-blind,  or 
communicatively  disabled,  the  communication  and  language  needs  of  the  child  should  be 
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considered. 


2)  Parents  should  have  a  major  say  in  the  educational  placement  decision  for  their 
children.  Several  of  the  parents  of  children  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 
shared  concerns  with  us  that  their  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  full  range  of  placement  options. 

3)  For  some  children  who  are  deaf,  a  classroom  with  non-disabled  peers  is  not  always 
the  least  restrictive  environment.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  current  wording  in  the  lEP  section 
be  changed  so  that  the  IBP  team  will  describe,  not  have  to  justify,  how  a  child  will  participate 
in  activities  with  non-disabled  peers. 

4)  We  urge  that  consideration  be  given  to  changes  that  would  allow  for  the  expulsion 
of  students  for  offenses  involving  the  possession  of  weapons  or  drugs,  or  for  other  illegal 
activities. 

5)  All  verbal  information,  educational  and  otherwise,  available  to  hearing  children  in 
the  classroom  should  also  be  made  accessible  to  a  child  who  is  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing. 
Captioning  of  visual  media  not  only  affords  this  accessibility  but  also  helps  improve  the 
literacy  skills  of  children  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing.  We  urge  that  support  be  provided 
for  captioning  of  such  materials. 

ENDOWMENT  GRANT  PROGRAM  AT  GALLAUDET 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  restores  support  for  the  endowment. 
How  critical  is  the  endowment  to  the  successfial  operation  of  the  University;  could  you 
explain  how  students  attending  the  institution  benefit  from  this  investment? 

Dr.  Jordan.  I  would  again  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
subcommittee  and  to  Congress  for  supporting  this  critically  important  program.  Gallaudet's 
endowment  has  increased  from  about  $10  million  when  the  program  began  almost  a  decade 
ago  to  about  $50  million  today,  partly  due  to  the  existence  of  this  program.  In  order  to  lessen 
our  dependence  on  the  Federal  appropriation,  we  have  increased  tuition  more  than  5 -fold 
since  the  early  1980's.  Much  of  the  income  from  our  endowment  is  dedicated  to  financial 
aid  programs  that  help  our  students  to  pay  for  these  increased  costs.  I  look  forward  to 
continued  support  from  Congress  for  this  vital  program. 

DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Stokes.  Last  year,  you  had  talked  about  gearing  up  to  participate  in  the  Direct 
Student  Loan  Program.  Are  you  now  participating  in  the  program,  and  if  so,  how  is  it 
benefiting  the  students?  Do  you  think  that  this  education  fimding  mechanism  will  help  the 
University  to  increase  its  student  enrollment;  explain? 

Dr.  Jordan.  Due  to  uncertainty  about  congressional  action  to  cap  participation  in  the 
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program,  Gallaudet  did  not  apply.   Therefore,  at  present,  we  are  not  participating  in  the 
program.  However,  we  are  currently  investigating  the  prospects  for  ftiture  participation. 

IMPACT  OF  CONTINUING  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  Stokes.  On  a  broader  level,  what  was  the  impact  of  the  series  of  continuing 
resolutions  on  the  University  and  students? 

Dr.  Jordan.  As  I  indicated  in  my  printed  testimony,  the  uncertainty  regarding  our 
appropriation  this  year  had  several  negative  effects  on  Gallaudet.  First,  I  was  forced  to 
announce  to  the  parents  of  students  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  that  the  schools 
might  have  to  shut  down  if  funds  were  not  soon  appropriated.  For  several  periods  of  time, 
we  had  to  operate  these  programs,  which  the  EDA  requires  be  operated  like  public  schools, 
on  private  reserve  funds  of  the  University.  Second,  we  have  abundant  anecdotal  evidence 
that  the  threat  to  University  fiinding  has  had  a  negative  effect  on  our  ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  students.  Third,  to  prepare  for  potential  reductions,  we  had  to  speed  up  our  process 
of  planned  downsizing,  with  unknown  effects  on  the  future  quality  of  programs. 


INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  it  relates  to  activities  carried  out  by  the  Printing  House,  what  major 
provisions  should  be  included  in  the  IDEA  (Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act) 
reauthorization  legislation  to  make  significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
blind? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  The  most  important  function  of  IDEA  for  students  who  are  blind  is  the 
provision  of  appropriate  services  and  quality  educational  programs.  The  Act  supports  IDEA 
by  providing  commercially  unavailable  educational  materials  allowing  students  who  are 
blind  to  more  ftilly  benefit  from  their  educational  programs.  We  strongly  support 
continuation  of  support  for  the  provision  of  appropriate  related  services,  including  special 
education  materials,  to  all  students  with  disabilities  through  the  IDEA. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  This  year  the  subcommittee  heard  considerable  testimony  about  joint 
ventures  underway  with  the  computer  industry  and  organizations  working  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  disabled  via  computer  technology.  For  example,  we  were  told  about 
a  venture  with  Microsoft.  Are  there  computer  initiatives  underway  or  planned  by  the 
Printing  House? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  APH  worked  cooperatively  with  Microsoft  and  the  Clearinghouse  on 
Information  Technology  Accommodations  to  develop  Opening  Windows  3.1 .  This  product, 
available  from  APH,  provides  a  speech  and  tactile  introduction  to  Microsoft's  Windows  3.1 
for  totally  blind  computer  users. 
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APH  staff  make  contacts  with  commercial  companies  to  evaluate  test  products  in 
order  to  provide  input  regarding  accessibility  issues  before  the  product  is  completed.  For 
example,  APH  staff  were  involved  in  the  International  Committee  on  Accessible  Document 
Design  discussions  that  led  to  access  features  being  developed  for  Adobe  Systems  Acrobat, 
a  reader  of  software  using  Adobe's  portable  document  format.  APH  also  beta  tested 
Productivity  Works'  TW  Web  Speak  which  is  a  large  print  and  speaking  web  browser. 
Furthermore,  APH  staff  have  provided  feedback  to  Microsoft  regarding  access  to  Windows 
95  and  some  of  their  Office  products,  and  have  also  been  involved  in  discussions  with 
Microsoft  about  putting  their  CD-ROM  based  product  documentation  in  accessible  format. 

APH  staff  are  currently  evaluating  a  variety  of  vendors'  screen  access  programs  for 
use  with  Microsoft  Windows  to  determine  which  one  is  most  suitable  for  accessing  general 
software,  as  well  as  APH's  CARL  ET  AL  database.  The  results  of  this  evaluation  will  not 
only  be  used  by  APH  internally,  but  will  be  used  in  making  recommendations  to  users  of 
CARL  ET  AL  who  need  access  to  data  in  a  speech  output  format. 

Kentucky  recently  completed  a  project  to  link  all  of  its  schools  in  an  area-wide 
network  that  includes  statewide  e-mail  and  Internet  access.  APH  provided  major  assistance 
to  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  in  proposing  a  joint  effort  between  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  and  Microsoft  to  develop  a  user-friendly  and  cost  efficient  solution  to  e-mail 
and  Internet  access  for  blind  and  visually  impaired  students.  APH  will  provide  technical 
assistance  and  expertise  to  support  the  goals  of  this  project.  If  funded,  the  resultant 
accessible  e-mail  and  Internet  system  will  be  demonstrated  as  a  model  for  other  States  at 
Kentucky's  1 997  statewide  annual  technology  conference. 

STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Would  you  bring  us  up-to-date  on  the  progress  that  is  being  made  with 
respect  to  improving  the  education  opportunities  and  employment  opportunities  for  people 
with  disabilities? 

Ms.  Heumann.  We  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  providing  educational 
opportunities  to  children  with  disabilities  since  the  enactment  of  P.L.  94-142  in  1975.  Prior 
to  1975,  as  many  as  I  million  children  were  excluded  fi-om  educational  services.  One  of  the 
basic  goals  of  the  law,  ensuring  that  children  with  disabilities  are  not  excluded  from  school, 
has  been  largely  achieved.  The  number  of  children  served  in  costly  State  institutions  has 
declined  significantly.  For  example,  there  has  been  a  62  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
children  with  mental  retardation  placed  in  residential  facilities  between  1978  and  1987. 
Because  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA),  during  the  past  20  years, 
results  for  students  with  disabilities  have  increased  dramatically.  From  school  year  1984-85 
to  1991-92,  the  percent  of  students  with  disabilities  completing  high  school  increased  from 
55  to  64  percent.  The  percentage  of  college  freshmen  reporting  disabilities  has  more  than 
tripled  since  1978.  Overall  today,  44  percent  of  a|l  adults  with  a  disability  have  completed 
some  college  or  received  a  degree,  compared  (o  only  29  percent  in  1986.  Rates  of 
employment  are  also  higher  as  a  result  of  increased  educational  opportunities  under  IDEA. 
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Recent  high  school  graduates  have  an  employment  rate  twice  that  of  the  overall  population 
of  individuals  with  disabilities,  many  of  whom  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  IDEA. 

INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  EDUCATION  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  With  respect  to  your  organization,  what  major  provisions  should  be 
included  in  the  IDEA  (Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act)  reauthorization 
legislation  to  make  significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  disabled? 

Ms.  Heumann.  The  Administration's  proposal  to  reauthorize  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  includes  a  number  of  changes  designed  to  strengthen  and  improve 
this  legislation.  I  will  highlight  some  of  our  key  proposals. 

One  of  our  primary  goals  in  this  reauthorization  is  to  improve  results  for  children 
with  disabilities  through  higher  expectations  and  access  to  the  general  curriculum.  One 
strategy  for  accomplishing  this  goal  is  to  improve  the  process  for  developing  each  child's 
individualized  education  program.  Under  our  proposal,  each  lEP  would  contain  measurable 
annual  objectives  and  would  focus  on  providing  access  to  the  general  curriculum  to  better 
enable  children  with  disabilities  to  meet  the  same  challenging  standards  established  for  all 
children.  In  cases  in  which  a  child  is  or  may  be  participating  in  the  regular  classroom,  the 
lEP  team  would  be  required  to  include  a  regular  education  teacher.  To  promote 
accountability  for  results,  schools  would  be  required  to  report  regularly  to  parents  on  each 
child's  progress  toward  the  child's  objectives.  Our  proposal  would  also  require  the  inclusion 
of  students  with  disabilities  in  State  and  district-wide  assessments  and  public  reporting  of 
their  results.  Students  with  disabilities  have  often  been  excluded  from  such  assessments  and 
therefore  froip  accountability  systems. 

Our  proposal  is  also  designed  to  foster  better  ways  of  identifying  and  serving 
students.  Our  bill  would  refocus  the  evaluation  process  on  gathering  more  instructionally- 
relevant  information  and  would  encourage  States  to  move  forward  with  less  categorical 
approaches  to  identifying  children  by  eliminating  the  collection  of  data  by  disability 
categories.  Along  the  same  lines,  the  bill  would  eliminate  inappropriate  incentives  to 
identify  children  as  disabled  by  changing  the  formula  for  the  Grants  to  States  and  Preschool 
Grants  programs.  Under  our  proposal,  funding  above  the  FY  1 995  level  for  these  programs 
would  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  population  rather  than  number  of  children  with 
disabilities  being  served. 

The  Administration's  proposal  would  also  better  focus  scarce  resources  on  teaching 
and  learning  by  eliminating  unnecessary  paperwork  and  unnecessary  burdens.  In  addition 
to  eliminating  the  requirement  for  short-term  objectives  in  the  lEP  and  the  requirement  to 
regularly  re-evaluate  a  child  to  re-determine  whether  the  child  still  has  a  disability,  the  bill 
would  allow  schools  to  use  IDEA  fiinds  for  special  education  services  in  the  regular 
classroom  without  having  to  document  the  extent  to  which  nondisabled  children  also 
benefited  from  those  services.  To  help  resolve  disputes  without  resort  to  litigation  that 
imposes  an  emotional  and  fmancial  burden  on  schools  and  families,  our  proposal  would 
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require  all  States  to  offer  mediation  to  parents  when  parents  have  brought  a  complaint. 

The  IDEA  also  authorizes  a  variety  of  national  activities  that  assist  the  States  and 
others  in  improving  services  to  children  with  disabilities.  These  include  programs  that 
support  research  and  development,  demonstrations,  technical  assistance,  dissemination 
activities,  and  professional  development.  To  improve  the  administration  of  these  important 
Federal  functions,  the  Administration's  proposal  would  replace  the  fourteen  existing 
categorical  programs  with  5  comprehensive  and  coordinated  authorities  that  reflect  an 
appropriate  Federal  role  in  this  area. 

We  believe  that  these  changes,  along  with  many  others  the  Administration  has 
proposed,  will  help  make  IDEA  an  even  better  law  and  help  improve  results  for  children  with 
disabilities. 

ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ENDOWMENT  GRANT  PROGRAM  AT  NTID 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  restores  support  for  the  endowment. 
How  critical  is  the  endowment  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  institute?  Could  you 
explain  how  individuals  served  by  the  institute  benefit  from  this  investment? 

Dr.  DeCaro.  The  interest  from  the  Endowment  Grant  program  provides  critical 
financial  support  for  NTID  students.  These  funds  are  awarded  to  students  who  have 
demonstrated  a  financial  need  as  a  result  of  their  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid 
(FAFSA).  In  fiscal  year  1995,  170  awards  were  made  totaling  $259,355.  These  funds 
allowed  us  to  respond  to  students'  financial  needs  without  affecting  the  level  of  Federal 
support  provided  through  various  programs  such  as  the  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program.  In  addition,  this  program  has  an  impact  on  the  level  of  NTID  Grant-In- Aid  fiinds 
supported  through  our  operating  budget,  which  in  turn  lowers  our  reliance  on  the  Federal 
appropriation  for  this  activity. 

INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  EDUCATION  ACT  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  it  relates  to  the  Institute,  what  major  provisions  should  be  included 
in  the  IDEA  (Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act)  reauthorization  legislation  to  make 
significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  deaf? 

Dr.  DeCaro.  NTID  endorses  the  Parents/Educators  IDEA  Partnership  consensus 
document  which  is  the  result  of  lengthy  and  intense  discussion  among  numerous  national 
organizations  with  a  stake  in  IDEA.  Specifically,  the  language  in  the  document  has  been 
prepared  to  do  the  following: 

1)  require  the  lEP  team  to  consider  the  communication  and  language  needs  of  deaf,  hard 
of  hearing,  blind,  and  communicatively  disabled  children; 

2)  require  the  lEP  team  to  "describe"  but  not  require  it  to  "justify"  how  much  a  child 
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will  participate  with  non-disabled  peers.  Once  the  lEP  team  determines  which  is  the 
least  restrictive  environment  for  a  particular  child,  it  should  not  have  to  "justify"  its 
decision.  The  parent(s)  will  be  a  part  of  the  final  placement  decision; 

3)  continue  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  limits  on  where  fimds  are  expended  for 
captioning  and  video  descriptions  rather  than  be  restricted  only  for  "educational" 
related  items; 

4)  maintain  a  continuum  of  placement  options  for  deaf  children;  and 

5)  in  determining  placement  of  deaf  children,  the  lEP  team  will  consider  factors  which 
were  included  in  the  policy  guidance  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  on 
October  30,  1992,  which  should  be  incorporated  into  the  language  of  the  Act. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Has  Gallaudet  been  impacted  by  the  District  of  Columbia's  financial 
problems?  Have  the  city's  difficulties  made  it  more  difficult  to  attract  and  retain  students? 

Dr.  Jordan.  We  are  dependent  upon  the  District  for  several  vital  services,  including 
public  safety  (police  and  fire  department),  water  and  sanitation,  maintenance  of  streets 
leading  to  and  fi-om  the  campus,  various  kinds  of  licensure,  issuing  of  construction  permits, 
and  building  inspections.  Any  reduction  in  these  services  has  a  negative  impact  on  our 
ability  to  fimction  safely  and  effectively.  It  is  impossible  to  quantify  the  effect  of  this 
situation  on  our  ability  to  attract  and  retain  students,  but  anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  it 
may  have  a  negative  effect. 

GALLAUDET  COST  CUTTING  MEASURES 

Mr.  Hoyer.  You  had  requested  approximately  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1996,  the 
same  as  your  1995  appropriation.  The  Conference  appropriated  approximately 
$77.6  million.   What  cost-saving  measures  did  the  University  implement  to  make  up  the 
difference?  Have  you  been  able  to  increase  income  fi-om  other  areas? 

Dr.  Jordan.  In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Porter,  I  have  supplied  for  the 
subcommittee  a  list  of  program  closures  that  resulted  from  our  "Vision  Implementation 
Plan",  in  response  to  our  expectation  that  financial  resources,  especially  from  the  Federal 
appropriation,  would  be  diminishing.  In  addition,  we  are  further  consolidating  programs  in 
research  and  continuing  education.  As  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  1 996,  we  had  to  defer 
planned  improvements  to  our  salary  schedules,  even  as  we  continued  to  reduce  staffing.  This 
has  put  a  strain  on  employee  morale,  but,  so  far,  not  on  effectiveness.  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  effectiveness,  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  reward  those  faculty  and 
staff  who  assume  the  work  of  others  whose  positions  are  eliminated.  We  expect  modest 
increases  in  income  from  student  tuition  and  fees,  but  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  replace 
funding  lost  from  the  appropriation. 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  BUDGET  CUTS 

Mr.  Hoyer.  In  the  1996  budget,  you  received  a  single  appropriation  rather  than  a  line- 
item  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.  What  did  you  do  in  the  area  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  in  1996?  Have  you  been  able  to  sustain  these 
programs  during  budget  cutbacks?  What  are  your  plans  in  this  area  in  fiscal  year  1 997? 

Dr.  Jordan.  During  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School 
(KDES)  and  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  (MSSD)  served  a  total  of  438 
students  (October  1,  1995  count). 

KDES  and  MSSD  serve  many  students  who  are  in  the  high  priority  groups  of 
students  identified  in  the  1992  Amendments  to  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  KDES  and  MSSD  students  are  members  of  minority  groups.  Fifty  percent  have 
disabilities  in  addition  to  deafness.  About  10  percent  of  KDES  and  MSSD  students  come 
from  homes  in  which  a  spoken  language  other  than  English  is  used.  About  10  percent  of 
MSSD  students  come  from  rural  areas.  The  schools  serve  a  diverse  group  of  students  who 
represent  the  full  range  of  academic  achievement.  KDES  and  MSSD  provide  the  programs 
and  services  needed  to  meet  each  student's  individual  needs,  with  typically  90  percent  of 
KDES  and  MSSD  parents  participating  in  the  development  of  their  children's  educational 
programs  through  the  lEP  process. 

The  success  of  the  Pre-College  Programs  is  seen  in  the  consistently  high 
achievements  of  its  students  from  year-to-year.  The  reading  comprehension  levels  of  1995 
MSSD  graduates  averaged  at  the  seventh  grade,  compared  to  the  fourth  grade  level  of  other 
deaf  high  school  graduates  nationwide.  While  still  reading  on  average  below  the  level  of 
nonminority  MSSD  seniors,  minority  MSSD  graduates  read  at  levels  that  exceeded  the 
national  average  for  deaf  high  school  graduates  by  nearly  two  grade  levels.  In  addition,  a 
high  percentage  of  MSSD  graduates  go  on  to  enter  postsecondary  education~75  percent  of 
the  Jime  1995  graduates. 

One  result  of  the  budget  reduction  was  the  decision  to  close  the  Postsecondary 
Enrichment  Program  (PEP),  which  will  be  discontinued  after  the  1996-1997  academic  year. 
The  purpose  of  PEP  was  to  provide  remedial  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  math  skills,  and 
study  skills  to  deaf  high  school  graduates  who  were  referred  to  us  from  postsecondary 
programs  where  they  had  applied  and  been  found  not  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements. 
PEP  assisted  these  students  to  meet  their  goal  of  entering  a  college  or  university  program. 
Although  the  program  was  successfial  in  meeting  its  objectives,  we  made  the  cost-cutting 
decision  to  close  PEP  because  the  EDA  does  not  specifically  mandate  that  the  Pre-College 
Programs  serve  deaf  students  who  have  graduated  from  high  school. 

Summer  programs  offered  by  KDES  and  MSSD  continue  to  provide  extended  school 
year  services  to  those  students  who  need  such  services  to  benefit  from  the  special  education 
they  receive  during  the  regular  school  year.  This  need  is  determined  through  the  lEP 
process.   However,  elective  summer  educational  enrichment  programs,  which  have  been 
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offered  in  previous  years,  will  not  be  available  this  summer. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  budget  process  that  existed  prior  to  our  receiving  full-year 
fiinding  in  January  created  a  crisis  on  the  Pre-College  campus.  After  Congress  approved  a 
full-year  funding  level  for  the  Pre-College  Programs,  Vice  President  Dr.  Jane  Femandes 
wrote  to  KDES  and  MSSD  parents  to  share  the  good  news  with  them  that  Pre-College 
fiinding  had  been  set  through  September  30th.  Despite  that  reassurance,  parents'  confidence 
in  the  continuing  quality  of  the  KDES  and  MSSD  programs  may  have  been  affected. 
Questions  from  parents  about  the  budget  and  whether  or  not  programs  and  faculty  and  staff 
will  be  cut  have  increased.  Parents  of  currently  enrolled  students  have  expressed  concerns 
that  their  children  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  services  they  need  if  the  KDES  and  MSSD 
option  was  no  longer  available  and  they  needed  to  place  their  children  in  local  programs. 
Questions  and  comments  received  during  intake  indicate  that  parents  considering  KDES  or 
MSSD  as  a  placement  option  for  their  children  have  heard  rumors  that  the  programs  may 
close. 

While  we  were  able  to  sustain  our  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs 
during  the  budget  crisis,  it  is  a  challenge  to  provide  all  the  services  required  under  the  IDEA 
without  assurances  of  adequate,  dependable  funding.  This  is  all  the  more  important  because 
we  are  also  challenged  to  strike  a  balance  between  service  delivery  to  students  who  attend 
KDES  and  MSSD  that  is  in  compliance  with  the  IDEA  and  our  national  mission  activities 
which  are  aimed  at  improving  the  education  of  children  nationwide  who  are  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing.  We  have  established  research,  development,  and  dissemination  priorities  that 
address  our  national  mission  mandate.  We  must  provide  adequate  funding  to  implement  and 
carry  out  those  activities  aimed  at  improving  the  education  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
children  nationwide,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  adequate  fiinding  to  maintain  our  on- 
site  exemplary  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.  These  are  the  challenges  that 
are  guiding  our  planning  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Pre-College  Programs  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a  major  restructuring  aimed  at 
increasing  our  national  mission  capacity  and  capabilities.  Funds  budgeted  for  professional 
development  will  be  focused  this  summer  on  in-house  training  needed  to  implement  the 
restructuring  plans,  particularly  for  the  school  programs.  KDES  and  MSSD  are  expected  to 
maintain  enrollment  at  current  levels  at  least  for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  restructuring  will 
improve  the  balance  between  and  integration  of  the  KDES  and  MSSD  school  programs  with 
Pre-College  national  mission  efforts. 

In  fiscal  year  1996,  following  a  two-year  self-study  and  initiation  of  school-based 
strategic  planning,  KDES  received  fiill  reaccreditation  from  both  the  Conference  of 
Educational  Administrators  Serving  the  Deaf  and  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools'  (MSA)  Commission  on  Elementary  Schools.  KDES  is  the  first  special 
education  school  to  be  accredited  under  MSA's  new  self-study  protocol  aimed  at  helping 
schools  implement  self-renevsdng  strategic  reform.  KDES's  strategic  goal  of  developing  and 
implementing  a  school-wide  integrated  curriculum  has  been  extended  to  the  high  school 
program  and  integrated  into  the  Pre-College  Programs  National  Mission  Plan. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  Hoyer.  You  are  sitting  on  a  panel  with  Gallaudet  University,  which  has  an 
advantage  before  Congress  of  being  in  Washington,  DC  and  therefore  being  more  visible  to 
people  here.  Could  you  explain  for  the  panel  how  your  programs  differ  from  Gallaudet's, 
and  why  we  need  both  a  technical  institute  and  the  University? 

Dr.  DeCaro.  As  I'm  sure  you  know,  Gallaudet  is  a  historic  1 50  year  old  university 
that  provides  quality  liberal  arts  education  for  our  Nation's  youngsters  who  are  deaf  What 
many  people  don't  know  is  that  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID)  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  major  private  university  that  has  been  providing  deaf  students  another 
option  for  nearly  30  years:  high  quality  technical  and  professional  education. 

NTID  was  created  by  Congress  on  June  8,  1965  to  help  reduce  the  unemployment 
and  underemployment  conditions  of  deaf  people  prevalent  at  the  time.  The  Congress  was 
intent  on  providing  technical  and  professional  opportunities  in  areas  not  offered  by 
Gallaudet,  specifically  those  targeted  toward  business  and  industry.  The  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time  (now  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of 
1 986),  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  negotiate  a  contract  with 
an  institution  of  higher  education  located  in  a  metropolitan  industrial  area  for  this  purpose. 
A  contract  meeting  these  requirements  was  entered  into  with  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  (RIT)  in  Rochester,  NY.  The  purpose  of  the  special  relationship  with  the  host 
institution  was  to  provide  NTID  with  more  facilities,  core  services,  and  career  preparation 
options  than  could  be  provided  by  a  free-standing  institufion  of  NTID' s  size.  RIT  provides 
curriculum  and  faculty  expertise  from  seven  other  colleges,  health  and  counseling  services, 
library,  physical  education,  and  recreation  facilities,  and  general  services  such  as  food, 
maintenance,  grounds,  and  security. 

Mr.  Hoyer,  it  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  little  people  seem  to  know  about  NTID. 
I  suppose  our  location  and  our  relatively  limited  history  do  put  us  at  somewhat  of  a 
disadvantage.  Sometimes  I  wish  we  were  closer  to  Washington,  DC,  so  that  more  Members 
CAPS  could  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  our  campus  and  seeing  us  in  action.  Every  Member 
CAPS  who  has  visited  us  has  walked  away  impressed  with  our  operation.  They  see  NTID, 
with  its  1,100  deaf  students,  fully  integrated  into  the  mainstream  of  RIT' s  campus  life.  RIT, 
a  private  university  with  an  enrollment  of  over  12,000  students  and  an  endowment  of  nearly 
$300,000,000  (87th  in  the  world),  has  a  growing  national  reputation  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  highly  respected  sources. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report's  Best  Colleges  in  America:  "RIT  is  again  named  the 
leading  comprehensive  university  in  the  north  in  terms  of  academic  reputation." 

The  Insider's  Guide  to  the  Colleges:  "RIT  is  an  extremely  challenging  school  that 
offers  career-minded  students  a  great  background  in  a  wide  variety  of  technical 
fields.  Students  feel  their  practical  degrees  and  on-the-job  experiences  will  serve 
them  well  in  today's  tough  job  market." 
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Barron's  300— Best  Buys  in  College  Education:  Among  the  undergraduate  majors 
offered  are  microelectronic  engineering,  imaging  science,  computer  graphics,  and 
packaging  science,  programs  found  at  few  other  colleges.  The  excellent  cooperative 
education  program  has  placed  printing  students  aboard  the  QE2  cruise  liner,  and 
photography  students  at  NASA." 

Guide  to  101  of  the  Best  Values  in  America's  Colleges  and  Universities:  "For 
Science  and  Technology,  RIT  is  a  superior  choice.  RIT  also  has  an  excellent  liberal 
arts  program  because  students  must  understand  both  technological  developments  and 
the  larger  philosophical  and  ethical  issues  presented  by  technology." 

The  Fiske  Guide  to  Colleges:  "  one  of  the  most  diverse  and  practically  oriented 
technical  institutes  in  the  country." 

NTID  offers  a  continuum  of  educational  options  ranging  from  classes  with  all 
students  who  are  deaf  taught  by  faculty  skilled  in  sign  language;  integrated  classes  taught  in 
the  other  colleges  of  RIT  by  NTID  faculty;  and  fully  mainstreamed  classes  taught  by  RIT 
faculty  using  NTID  supplied  interpreters,  note  takers,  and  tutors.  NTID  offers  certificates, 
diplomas,  and  associate  degrees  in  technical  programs  related  to  business,  science, 
engineering  technology,  and  imaging  technologies.  These  include  majors  such  as 
accounting,  applied  art  and  computer  graphics,  applied  technology,  imaging  technologies, 
optical  finishing  technology,  and  manufacturing  processes.  RIT  offers  over  200  professional 
programs  in  science  and  technological  studies  at  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  levels 
which  are  available  to  NTID  students  cross-registered  at  RIT.  NTID  provides  students  who 
are  deaf  in  NTID  or  RIT  programs  with  special  support  services.  These  services  include 
interpreting,  tutoring,  counseling,  notetaking,  provision  of  special  educational  media,  and 
programs  such  as  cooperative  work  experience  and  specialized  job  placement.  RIT  is  a 
pioneer  in  cooperative  education  work  experience  and  NTID  has  capitalized  on  that 
expertise.  It  is  without  a  doubt  the  reason  we  have  such  as  outstanding  final  placement  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  various  learning  environments  that  provide  for  students'  intellectual 
development,  there  are  a  variety  of  living  options  that  provide  for  the  personal  and  social 
development  of  students  who  are  deaf  For  example,  students  can  live  on  dormitory  floors 
comprised  predominantly  of  their  deaf  peers;  on  floors  comprised  of  predominantly  hearing 
students;  or  on  floors  where  they  are  the  only  person  who  is  deaf.  These  living  arrangements 
provide  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  interpersonal  skills  in  an  environment  that 
expands  their  personal  development. 

Am  I  "bullish"  on  NTID?  You  bet  I  am!  It  is  a  wonderfiil  opportunity  for  deaf 
youngsters  to  live  and  learn  in  a  microcosm  of  the  real  world  and  to  experience  the 
frustrations  and  the  triumphs  that  they  will  face  when  they  leave.  The  learning  and  living 
environment  at  RIT  and  NTID  fosters  well  rounded  graduates,  well  prepared  to  live  and  work 
in  the  mainstream  of  society.  Ninety-five  percent  of  them  will  find  jobs  commensurate  with 
their  training  and  73  percent  will  work  in  business  and  industry. 
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We  can  say  with  pride  to  prospective  students  that  if  they  graduate,  they  will  find 
good  jobs,  and  they  will  receive  pay  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  hearing  peers.  We  can  say 
this  with  confidence  because  we  have  done  the  research  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  prove  it. 

Just  as  there  are  a  plethora  of  educational  opportunities  for  hearing  students  at  a 
reasonable  price,  there  should  be  similar  opportunities  for  students  who  are  deaf.  Together, 
NTID  and  Gallaudet  provide  a  range  of  opportunities  at  an  affordable  price. 

IMPACT  OF  FURTHER  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS  AT  NTID 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Your  own  streamlining  plan  has  resulted  in  quite  a  reduction  in  staff  over 
the  past  several  years.  Did  these  reductions  help  you  to  accommodate  the  $1  million 
decrease  in  your  budget  appropriated  for  1996?  What  would  be  the  impact  of  a  further 
reduction  in  your  budget  in  1 997? 

Dr.  DeCaro.  As  we  described  in  our  oral  testimony  and  in  previous  questions  for  the 
record,  our  streamlining  initiative  was  the  only  way  we  have  been  able  to  accommodate  the 
$1  million  dollar  decrease  in  appropriations  for  1996.  Our  answer  to  a  question  for  the 
record  posed  by  Mr.  Porter  explains  in  detail  how  we  used  the  savings  generated  from  our 
reduction  in  staffing. 

A  reduction  below  the  President's  request  for  1997  would  have  a  significant  effect 
because,  in  truth,  we  believe  the  President's  level  is  just  barely  enough  to  do  what  we  need 
to  do.  As  described  in  our  answer  to  Mr.  Porter's  question,  we  have  made  reductions  totaling 
$2.3  million,  and  we  expect  approximately  $600,000  in  additional  revenue  from  tuition, 
room,  board,  and  fees  for  1997.  Our  needs  are  still  somewhat  higher  than  the  $2.9  million 
that  we  are  projecting  to  be  available.  They  are  as  follows: 


Amounts  (in  000s) 

Salary  and  Benefits  Increase  (3%  &  1%) 

$1,200 

RIT  Charges  (3%  &1%) 

400 

Equipment 

400 

Dormitory  Renovations  Bond 

900 

Salary  Continuances  (15  Employees) 

200 

TOTAL 

3,100 

The  only  realistic  area  that  we  could  cut  would  be  classroom  equipment.  Given  that 
the  $400,000  is  an  increase  from  the  previous  year's  base  investment  of  $600,000,  we  could 
eliminate  the  increase  of  expenditures  in  this  area  for  a  savings  of  $1  million.  We  believe 
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all  the  other  areas  are  essential  for  1997  and  are  basically  already  committed.  However,  to 
put  off  technological  expenditures  for  another  year  is  a  poor  alternative.  We  believe  that,  in 
the  long  run,  this  w^ould  short  change  our  students. 

We  do  have  plans  to  reduce  our  staffing  by  another  40  or  50  positions,  but  many  of 
these  are  tenured  positions  that  cannot  be  eliminated  for  several  years  due  to  contractual 
obligations  and  program  phase-out.  Some  efficiencies  will  be  made  by  reallocating  these 
faculty  as  openings  occur  in  areeis  of  higher  priority,  but  this  will  be  a  slow  process  due  to 
the  need  for  retraining. 

In  summary,  NTID  will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  streamline  its  budget,  but  further 
reductions  at  this  point,  given  actions  taken  so  far,  will  be  difficult.  We  believe  any  major 
reduction  would  be  wholly  disruptive  and  potentially  catastrophic  for  our  academic 
programming. 

BENEFITS  OF  APH  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Hoyer.  People  who  are  blind  have  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  unemployment  of 
all  types  of  disabilities.  How  do  the  materials  you  provide  assist  people  who  are  blind  in 
attaining  education  and  work?  How  cost-efficient  is  this  investment  of  tax  dollars? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  offers  products  in  a  number 
of  areas  that  support  people  who  are  blind  in  their  efforts  to  attain  education  and  work. 
Products  that  teach  braille  reading  and  writing  such  as  the  Patterns  series  and  many  others 
provide  access  to  information  and  expression  needed  in  educational  as  well  as  employment 
settings.  Products  such  as  the  Braille  'n  Speak  notetaker,  specialized  4-track  tape  players, 
and  the  computerized  typing  tutorial  program  enable  blind  individuals  to  fimction  effectively 
in  their  day-to-day  lives.  Life  skills  materials  are  published  in  both  large  type  and  braille  that 
offer  instruction  in  the  use  of  necessary  but  often  hard  to  access  materials  such  as  telephone 
directories,  bus  schedules,  and  classified  ads— necessary  adjuncts  to  most  job  searches. 
Accessible  books  covering  topics  such  as  time  management,  study  strategies,  employment 
skills,  and  money  management  also  contribute  to  employability. 

APH  is  currently  field  testing  a  new  program  targeting  high  school  students  with 
visual  disabilities.  It  is  a  curriculum  that  teaches  the  entire  gamut  of  skills  necessary  to 
identify  and  successfully  secure  appropriate,  satisfying  employment.  This  program  is 
ground-breaking  in  that  it  addresses  the  unique  challenges  faced  by  students  who  are  blind 
as  they  explore  the  world  of  work  without  the  natural  exposure  to  people  and  jobs  that  has 
been  readily  available  to  their  sighted  peers. 

While  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  truly  quantify  the  benefits  of 
education,  it  is  clear  that  education  is  the  key  to  employment  and  self-sufficiency.  Therefore, 
it  is  obviously  far  more  cost-efficient  to  provide  an  appropriate  education  than  to  maintain 
a  disabled  individual  on  welfare.  Education  itself  is  the  key.  Every  aspect  of  the  education 
of  a  blind  child,  as  with  any  child,  relates  to  the  ultimate  employability  of  that  individual. 
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EFFECT  OF  LEVEL  FUNDING  AT  APH 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Your  appropriation  has  remained  unchanged  since  1995.  What 
technological  or  other  efficiencies  have  enabled  you  to  reduce  costs  to  make  up  for 
inflationary  increases?  Has  a  steady  appropriation  required  you  to  raise  your  prices  to  your 
customers?  Have  you  found  other  sources  of  income  to  offset  constant  Federal  assistance? 

Dr.  Tinsley.  As  one  approach  to  increasing  efficiencies,  APH  continuously  explores 
new  developments  in  technology  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  materials. 
Appropriate  equipment  and  technologies  are  purchased  and  implemented  with  support 
generated  through  development  activities.  Through  generous  donors,  APH  has  provided 
Reader's  Digest  and  Newsweek  free  to  individuals  who  are  blind  since  1928  and  1959, 
respectively.  Many  people  are  appreciative  of  these  and  other  services  provided  by  APH  and 
have  become  generous  donors  to  assist  with  APH's  mission  of  "promoting  the  independence 
of  persons  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  by  providing  the  special  media,  tools,  and 
materials  needed  for  education  and  life." 

In  addition,  we  have  been  visited  by  the  Toyota  Corporation  and  plan  to  work  with 
the  Toyota  Supplier  Support  Center,  at  no  cost  to  APH,  to  increase  manufacturing 
efficiencies. 

The  level  appropriation  for  1995  and  1996  has  not  required  us  to  raise  prices.  It  has, 
though,  resulted  in  fewer  funds  being  allocated  for  each  of  our  country's  precoUege  level 
blind  students  to  acquire  needed  educational  materials.  While  funding  has  remained  level, 
the  number  of  students  has  increased,  thus  the  per  student  allocation  decreased  from  $109.19 
in  1995  to  106.82  in  1996. 

APH  administers  the  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind  through  a  structured 
process  which  has  been  refined  throughout  the  Act's  117  year  history  to  maximize  Federal 
resources  in  the  service  of  local  needs.  Ex  Officio  Trustees,  the  hands-on  experts  in  the  field, 
identify  needs  at  the  local  level  and  approve  1)  the  research  to  identify  the  most  effective 
way  to  address  the  needs,  2)  production  of  prototypes,  3)  manufacturing  of  final  design 
products,  and  4)  any  subsequent  revisions.  The  Ex  Officio  Trustees  are  also  the  only 
individuals  who  are  authorized  to  purchase  products  provided  through  the  Act.  Continuous 
"grass  roots"  involvement  from  the  bottom  up  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  Act  and  is 
relentlessly  maintained. 

APH  has  and  continues  to  expend  efforts  .o  increase  non-Federal  sources  of  revenue 
for  special  projects  and  research  and  development  activities  in  support  of  APH's  mission. 
As  previously  mentioned,  specific  objectives  in  strategic  plans  during  the  past  few  years  have 
focused  on  this  matter.  Those  objectives  are  1)  to  increase  annual  overall  net  income 
generated  through  program  support  activities  and  2)  to  diversify  our  customer  base  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  non-Federal  sales. 

Strategies  to  address  those  objectives  have  included  a)  creating  and  filling  a  director 
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of  planned  giving  position  to  establish  a  planned  giving  program;  b)  creating  and  filling  a 
development  associate  position  to  pursue  fiinding  through  corporations  and  foundations;  c) 
establishing  a  marketing  department  to  focus  on  identifying  new  tnarkets;  and  d)  developing 
the  first  volunteer  program  in  APH's  138  year  history. 

The  results  of  our  efforts  have  been  positive.  From  1994  to  1995,  total  revenue  from 
non-Federal  sources  increased  by  23%,  from  $12,254,117  to  $15,019,368. 


Thursday,  May  9,  1996. 
SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  RILEY,  SECRETARY 
MARSHALL  S.  SMITH,  UNDER  SECRETARY 

SALLY    H.     CHRISTENSEN,     DEPUTY    ASSISTANT     SECRETARY     FOR 
BUDGET 

Introduction  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  Porter.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  continue  our  hearings  this  afternoon  and  are  very  pleased 
and  honored  to  welcome  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Richard  Riley. 

And  Secretary  Riley,  this  is  your  fourth  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee.  Of  course,  we're  a  little  bit  out  of  sjmc  this  year,  be- 
cause we  have  already  had  all  of  your  representatives  testify  ear- 
lier. And  all  of  them  have  done  an  outstanding  job. 

Most  especially  we'd  like  to  thank  Sally  Christensen  and  her  of- 
fice for  the  fine  job  that  she  does  for  you  and  for  your  Department 
and  for  us  and  for  our  country.  Sally,  thank  you. 

Ms.  Christensen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  And  we  are  just  sorry  that  our  schedules  were  not 
able  to  work  out  that  you  would  testify  earlier,  but  we're  delighted 
to  see  you  now. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  RiLEY.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  committee. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here,  of  course,  with  my  Under  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Marshall  "Mike"  Smith,  and  Sally  Christensen,  whom 
you  mentioned. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  number  of  my  assistant  secretaries 
and  so  forth  have  been  before  the  subcommittee  and  they  have 
been  received  very  well  and  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  They 
have  reported  back  to  me  the  substance  of  the  inquiries  and  so 
forth. 

FY  1996  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTION 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  I  am  very  pleased  that  we  fi- 
nally have  a  1996  appropriation  for  the  Department.  And  I  thank 
the  members,  especially  Chairman  Porter,  and  Mr.  Obey,  for  work- 
ing hard  to  work  out  this  favorable  outcome. 

I  think  I  would  have  to  start  out  by  saying  I  was  dismayed,  how- 
ever, to  learn  that  the  House  Budget  Committee  seems  to  be  once 
again  preparing  to  recommend  the  elimination  of  Goals  2000,  the 
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elimination  of  the  funding  for  direct  lending  and  other  worthwhile 
projects  and  programs. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  I've  felt  like  the  American  people  have 
been  very  clear  in  their  message  that  they  believe  that  education 
should  be  a  national  priority.  And  the  Budget  Committee,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  starting  the  new  budget  cycle  on  the  wrong  foot.  I  worry 
that  at  the  time  when  the  American  people  want  us  to  come  to- 
gether in  a  bipartisan  fashion  that  the  Budget  Committee  seems  to 
be  out  of  step  in  the  beginning. 

And  the  American  people  know  that  education  is  an  investment 
in  this  country's  future,  and  you  cannot  prepare  for  the  future  by 
cutting  education  today.  And  we,  as  a  Nation,  cannot  be  short- 
sighted. I  don't  think  the  education  programs  should  become  politi- 
cal trophies.  The  American  people  really  deserve  more  than  that. 

I  regret  to  start  off  on  that  negative  note,  but  that  of  course  has 
gotten  into  the  process  recently. 

FY  1997  EDUCATION  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Now,  let  me  turn  then  to  the  task  at  hand.  I  have  a  longer  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will  submit  to  the  Committee  for  the 
record.  But  let  me  speak  to  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget, 
which  is  really  what  I'm  here  for. 

RESPONSE  TO  ENROLLMENT  SURGE  AND  READING  SCORES 

The  budget  I  am  presenting  today  is  framed  by  many  powerful 
new  d5niamics  that  are  really  reshaping  American  education.  Next 
September,  we'll  have  more  young  people  in  our  Nation's  class- 
rooms than  at  any  time  in  our  Nation's  history,  almost  52  million. 
This  surge  of  new  students,  the  so-called  "baby  boom  echo,"  is  al- 
ready having  an  immediate  impact  in  States  like  California  and 
Florida  and  Texas  and  many  other  States,  of  course. 

Five  other  dynamics  are  at  work,  and  let  me  speak  directly  to 
one  of  them.  And  that  is  our  clear  need  to  become  a  Nation  of  read- 
ers. Our  Nation's  math  and  science  scores  are  up  after  a  decade  of 
hard  work.  Our  national  scores,  however,  for  literacy  have  been  flat 
for  way  too  long.  Only  59  percent  of  our  Nation's  fourth  graders 
demonstrated  basic  reading  skills,  according  to  our  1994  NAEP  re- 
port. And  the  record  for  minority  children  is  weak  indeed. 

I  have  made  reading,  improving  literacy,  my  highest  priority  for 
this  year.  And  that's  why  this  budget  both  responds  to  the  surge 
of  new  students  and  places  a  strong  new  emphasis  on  improving 
literacy.  I  think  this  thinking  is  at  the  core  of  our  funding  request 
for  Title  I,  for  Adult  Education,  for  Immigrant  Education,  for  Bilin- 
gual Education. 

FY  1997  DISCRETIONARY  BUDGET  REQUEST 

As  my  prepared  testimony  notes,  we  are  requesting  $25.8  billion 
in  discretionary  spending,  an  increase  of  $2.8  billion  And  I  believe 
this  is  a  necessary  increase  given  the  surge  of  new  students  that 
are  coming  our  way.  The  Administration  remains,  however,  firmly 
committed  to  the  concept  of  a  balanced  budget. 

We  are  proposing  reductions  of  about  $600  million  by  eliminating 
16  programs  and  decreasing  funding  for  other  programs.  This  con- 
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tinues  a  three  year  trend.  Over  the  last  three  years,  a  total  of  64 
programs  totalling  about  $625  million  have  been  eliminated. 

GOALS  2000  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  some  specifics  in  the  budget.  For  Goals  2000, 
we  are  requesting  $491  million,  an  increase  of  $141  million  over 
1996.  As  the  committee  is  well  aware,  this  initiative  has  had  some 
doubters.  But  there  are  fewer,  we  think,  every  day,  as  people  care- 
fully look  at  the  law  itself  and  the  track  record  of  the  States  that 
are  involved,  which  is  practically  all  of  them. 

We  don't  dictate  and  we  don't  impose  our  views  from  Washing- 
ton. I  also  believe  that  the  Goals  2000  amendments,  the  recent 
budget  accord,  will  alleviate  the  concerns  that  some  folks  have 
about  the  initiative  without  undermining  or  weakening  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  this  very  good  program.  Goals  2000  is 
central  to  our  commitment  to  high  academic  standards. 

EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  STATE  GRANTS 

Our  proposed  increase  in  funding  for  the  Eisenhower  Profes- 
sional Development  State  Grants  program  also  reflects  this  com- 
mitment. A  significant  increase  in  this  program  is  necessary  if  we 
are  serious  about  getting  our  young  people  to  learn  to  high  stand- 
ards. We  are  simply  going  to  have  to  upgrade  the  teaching  skills 
of  American  teachers. 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

I  also  want  to  impress  to  the  Committee  that  as  I  travel  around 
the  country,  more  and  more  parents  are  tuned  into  the  possibilities 
of  school-to-work  initiatives.  These  programs  seem  to  be  becoming 
a  new  incentive  for  young  people  who  never  thought  about  going 
to  college,  and  that's  why  our  budget  provides  $200  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $20  million  or  11  percent  from  the  1996  level. 

CHARTER  SCHOOLS  BUDGET  REQUEST 

We  also  believe  that  our  strong  push  for  increased  flexibility, 
public  school  choice  and  innovation  is  the  right  way  to  go.  That's 
why  the  President  is  proposing  a  $40  million  venture  fund  to  sup- 
port the  charter  school  movement.  Charter  schools  are  a  good  way 
to  increase  competition  and  creativity.  They  also  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  publicly  accountable. 

TECHNOLOGY  LITERACY  CHALLENGE  FUND 

Equally  important,  we  want  to  continue  our  strong  push  for  tech- 
nology. We  really  are  at  a  point  as  a  Nation  where  we  shouldn't 
be  depending  on  parents  collecting  Safeway  receipts  to  get  comput- 
ers into  their  classroom,  as  helpful  as  that  might  be.  As  a  Nation, 
we  really  have  to  change  the  scope  of  our  efforts.  I  think  it's  a 
question  of  scale,  and  also  a  question  of  timeliness.  Our  Nation's 
schools  are  simply  behind  when  it  comes  to  being  part  of  the  infor- 
mation age. 

We  need  to  catch  up,  and  we  need  to  make  sure  that  this  effort 
is  broad  based.  There's  a  growing  body  of  research  evidence  that 
tells  us  that  education  technology  improves  student  performance. 
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Children  seem  to  learn  faster  when  the  drillmaster  is  the  computer 
and  the  practice  is  individualized  and  self  paced. 

I  know  that  the  Chairman  got  a  first  hand  look  at  what  young 
people  can  really  do  with  technology  when  he  visited  our  tech- 
nology challenge  grant  site  in  Waukegan.  Waukegan  is  still  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  all  of  our 
Nation's  urban  and  rural  schools  are  not  left  out.  That's  why  the 
President  has  made  technology  a  high  priority  in  this  new  budget 
by  proposing  a  $250  million  technology  literacy  fund. 

I  believe  the  short-term  costs  of  this  five  year  effort  will  have 
long-term  benefits.  And  I  say  that  for  three  reasons.  First,  it  will 
help  us  create  a  partnership  between  State  and  local  government, 
business,  and  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  share  the  costs  of  this 
massive  enterprise.  Second,  we  will  prepare  the  work  force  for  the 
future,  something  that  business  has  been  asking  us  to  do  for  years. 
Third,  we  will  surely  pick  up  the  pace  of  school  reform. 

TITLE  I  GRANTS  TO  LEAS 

Having  made  these  remarks  about  some  of  the  President's  new 
priorities,  let  me  make  a  few  comments  about  the  traditional  areas 
of  Federal  education  support.  For  Title  I  LEA  Grants,  we  are  re- 
questing $7.2  billion,  an  increase  of  $435  million,  or  6.5  percent 
over  1996  to  help  a  total  of  7  million  students  learn  the  basics. 
Many  of  the  young  people  who  are  part  of  this  new  baby  boom  echo 
are  going  to  be  going  to  Title  I  schools.  And  we  need  to  keep  up 
our  emphasis  on  improving  the  schools. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES 

The  President's  budget  also  includes  $540  million  for  Safe  and 
Drug-Free  schools,  an  increase  of  $74  million,  or  16  percent  over 
1996.  Drug  use  is  going  up.  I  would  point  out,  and  I  heard  General 
McCaffrey  the  other  day  indicate  that  for  adults,  really,  it's  down 
rather  significantly,  say,  from  1970,  like  in  the  range  of  50  percent. 
However,  it's  going  up  for  children.  And  that  points  out  a  clear 
need,  of  course,  in  the  area  of  education. 

For  four  years  in  a  row  now,  drug  use  has  gone  up  among  eighth 
graders.  And  that's  a  sad  fact.  And  in  the  next  four  years,  we're 
going  to  have  to  have  more  than  2.7  million  extra  children  in  the 
classrooms.  So  we  have  both  of  these  factors.  We  also  need  to  recog- 
nize that  in  many  school  districts,  the  Federal  dollars  represent  the 
only  dollars  set  aside  for  drug  and  violence  prevention. 

IMPACT  AID  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Impact  Aid  serves  an  important  national  purpose.  We  believe 
that  we  should  be  more  focused  on  targeting.  I  believe  we  have  a 
national  responsibility  also  to  help  school  districts  that  are  enroll- 
ing large  numbers  of  new  immigrants.  That's  why  we  proposed  a 
doubling  of  the  funding  for  Immigrant  Education  to  $100  million. 
I  also  believe  that  Bilingual  Education  is  an  equally  important  ef- 
fort that  helps  children  learn  English.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  re- 
store its  funding. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Our  $3.3  billion  request  for  Special  Education  State  Grants  will 
help  maintain  the  7  percent  Federal  share  of  the  cost  for  educating 
nearly  6  million  children  with  disabilities.  Our  budget  also  includes 
support  to  provide  services  for  over  1  million  adults  with  disabil- 
ities and  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  secure  employment. 

This  is  also  an  important  year  for  IDEA,  which  is  up  for  reau- 
thorization, as  you  know.  And  this  budget  includes  many  changes 
designed  to  improve  the  education  of  children  with  disabilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  unnecessary  administrative  burden. 

I'd  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  tell  the  committee  that  our  $1.1  billion 
budget  for  Vocational  Education  State  Grants  is  a  timely  invest- 
ment. Some  of  these  schools  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  reform. 
They're  giving  many  young  people  the  sophisticated  skills  they 
need  to  get  good  jobs.  We've  also  set  aside  $108  million  for  research 
about  what  works  in  education. 

FY  1997  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 

Let  me  speak  a  moment  to  higher  education.  Our  1997  education 
budget  will  make  available  $41.5  billion,  up  $3.2  billion,  to  serve 
7.3  million  students,  nearly  300,000  more  than  in  1996. 

PELL  GRANT  MAXIMUM  AWARD 

President  Clinton  is  proposing  to  strengthen  the  lifeline  to  col- 
lege for  working  and  poor  students  by  increasing  the  Pell  Grant 
maximum  award  to  $2,700  in  1997.  This  is  $230  more,  or  9  percent 
more  than  the  1996  maximum  grant  of  $2,470.  Overall,  the  Presi- 
dent's request  will  support  Pell  grants  to  almost  3.8  million  stu- 
dents, or  122,000  more  students  than  in  1996. 

COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY 

President  Clinton  has  called  for  an  expansion  of  the  College 
Work-Study  program  to  serve  1  million  students.  As  the  first  step 
toward  this  goal,  the  budget  includes  $679  million,  a  10  percent  in- 
crease, that  would  provide  work-study  opportunities  to  an  addi- 
tional 72,000  postsecondary  students. 

PRESIDENTIAL  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  budget  provides  $130  million  for  Presidential  Honors  Schol- 
arships, a  new  initiative  that  I'm  sure  you've  discussed,  that  makes 
a  statement  that  young  people  who  work  hard  to  meet  high  stand- 
ards should  be  rewarded.  Our  request  for  an  8  percent  increase  in 
funding  for  the  TRIO  program  underscores  our  belief  that  hard 
work  and  merit  go  hand  in  hand. 

TUITION  TAX  DEDUCTION 

The  President's  budget  once  again  proposes  a  new  tuition  tax  de- 
duction that  would  permit  families  to  deduct  from  their  taxable  in- 
come up  to  $5,000  in  postsecondary  education  expenses  each  year. 
And  that  moves  on  up  to  $10,000  by  1999.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
hard  pressed  middle  class  families  deserve  this  kind  of  tax  relief 
connected  to  the  costs  of  education  on  the  higher  education  level. 
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LOANS  DEFAULT  REDUCTION  AND  NET  SAVINGS 

Now,  finally,  in  closing,  let  me  speak  to  the  management  of  the 
Department.  And  I  think  Deputy  Madeline  Kunin  will  speak  to 
that  next  week  before  the  Committee  or  some  time.  But  let  me  say 
that  by  reducing  the  default  rate  on  loans  from  22  percent  to  12 
percent,  and  by  nearly  doubling  default  collections  to  roughly  $2 
million,  net  default  costs  dropped  from  $1.7  billion  in  1992  to  $500 
million  in  1995.  And  this  is  very  good  news. 

Of  course,  that's  about  $1.2  billion  a  savings  on  an  annual  basis. 
And  when  you  look  at  our  Department,  the  whole  cost  of  our  De- 
partment, counting  all  the  administrative  costs,  is  about  $500  mil- 
lion. So,  I'm  very  pleased  at  this  savings. 

FY  1997  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  REQUEST 

To  continue  to  produce  results  like  that,  though,  we  are  asking 
for  $505.7  million  in  total  discretionary  budget  authority  for  Fed- 
eral administration  in  1997.  This  request  would  restore  funding  to 
approximately  the  1995  level  and  represents  just  2  percent  of  the 
total  discretionary  budget  of  the  Department.  For  fiscal  year  1997, 
we  are  budgeting  for  4,613  full-time  equivalent  employees,  a  reduc- 
tion of  137  FTEs  from  this  year. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  urge  the  committee  to  recognize  that  the 
American  people  are  seriously  interested  in  their  children's  edu- 
cation. We  need  to  be  mindful  of  budget  constraints  and  target  our 
investments  wisely,  certainly.  But  we  should  be  very  clear  after  the 
debate  is  over  that  the  American  people  are  depending  upon  edu- 
cation as  never  before,  to  help  them  and  their  children  meet  the 
difficult  challenges  of  this  global  economy. 

I  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  committee  as  always  in  a  biparti- 
san spirit,  and  I'll  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions  that  you  may 
have  at  this  time. 

[The  text  of  the  Secretary's  statement  and  biographical  sketch 
follow:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Richard  W.  Riley 
Secretary  of  Education 

on  the 
Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget  Request  for  the  Department  of  Education 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  present  an  overview  of  the  President's  1997  budget  request  for  the 
Department  of  Education.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  statement  for  the  record  and  make  a 
short  summary  of  it  for  the  Subcommittee. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  how  pleased  I  am  that  we  finally  have  a  1996 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Education.  President  Clinton  and  I  are  so  pleased 
that  the  final  bill  reflects  a  bipartisan  commitment  to  do  the  right  thing  for  our  children 
and  protect  the  Federal  investment  in  education.  I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  this 
Subcommittee,  particularly  Chairman  Porter  and  Ranking  Member  Obey,  who  worked  to 
reach  this  favorable  outcome.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone  in  hoping  that  we  will  return  to  a 
more  traditional  schedule  with  the  1997  appropriations  process. 

As  we  begin  this  new  budget  process  it  is  important  that  we  recognize  the 
powerful  dynamics  that  are  defining  American  education.  Next  September  we  will  have 
more  young  people  in  our  Nation's  classrooms  than  anytime  in  our  history  —  almost 
52  million.  This  surge  of  new  students  —  what  demographers  call  the  "baby  boom  echo" 
—  will  be  the  defining  feature  of  American  public  education  for  the  next  ten  years.  Some 
States  like  California,  Texas,  and  Florida  already  are  under  great  pressure  to  avoid 
overcrowding  in  their  classrooms. 

Five  other  dynamics  are  also  at  work:  (1)  the  need  to  improve  literacy  at  all 
levels,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  reading  for  children  in  their  early  years  of  schooling; 
(2)  the  attention  being  paid  to  making  sure  that  our  schools,  teachers,  and  students  are 
equipped  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  new  information  age;  (3)  the  concern  we  all  share 
about  drugs,  violence,  and  the  negative  consequences  of  family  break-up;  (4)  our  national 
effort  to  raise  academic  and  teaching  standards  to  prepare  our  young  people  for  this  new 
information-driven  economy;  and  (5)  the  growing  demand  for  some  form  of  quality 
postsecondary  education. 

All  of  these  dynamics  inform  the  budget  we  present  to  you  today.  The  President's 
1 997  request  will  help  America  respond  to  these  challenges  by  increasing  the  Federal 
investment  in  education.  This  budget  will  help  schools  and  communities  advance  their 
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own  efforts  to  improve  education.  And  it  will  help  to  make  sure  that  every  deserving 
student  who  wants  a  postsecondary  education  can  get  one. 

The  President's  budget  also  demonstrates  that,  by  making  hard  choices,  it  is 
possible  to  protect  and  even  increase  the  Federal  investment  in  education  while  still 
balancing  the  Federal  budget.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  request  fits  within  the 
President's  balanced  budget  plan,  which  under  both  CBO  and  0MB  scoring  would 
eliminate  the  Federal  budget  deficit  in  7  years. 

We  are  requesting  $25.6  billion  for  Department  of  Education  discretionary 
programs,  an  increase  of  $2.8  billion  or  12.2  percent  over  1996.  Mandatory  spending 
under  the  President's  budget  would  decline  by  29  percent,  from  $6.6  billion  in  1996  to 
$4.6  billion  in  1997,  due  to  lower  interest  rates  that  are  expected  to  reduce  costs  in  the 
student  loan  programs.  Total  Department  spending  would  rise  to  $30.2  billion,  an 
increase  of  $846  million  or  2.9  percent. 

Despite  these  overall  increases,  I  want  to  emphasize  that,  just  as  in  previous  years, 
this  budget  required  difficult  choices  among  our  discretionary  programs.  You  may  recall 
that  last  year  President  Clinton  proposed  to  eliminate  or  consolidate  almost  70  programs, 
or  about  30  percent  of  the  programs  then  administered  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Over  the  past  three  years  we  have  consistently  recommended  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  or  lower- priority  programs,  and  working  together  with  Congress  we  have 
succeeded  in  eliminating  64  programs  totaling  about  $625  million. 

This  year  we  are  proposing  reductions  of  about  $600  million  by  eliminating  16 
additional  programs  and  decreasing  fiinding  for  other  programs.  These  proposed  savings, 
combined  with  our  overall  requested  increase  of  $2.8  billion,  will  allow  us  to  direct  more 
than  $3.4  billion  in  additional  funding  to  those  priorities  with  the  greatest  impact  on 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  classroom. 

MAINTAINING  THE  MOMENTUM  FOR  REFORM 

The  education  reform  initiatives  proposed  by  President  Clinton  and  passed  two 
years  ago  with  strong  bipartisan  support  in  Congress  have  encouraged  schools  throughout 
America  to  begin  raising  their  standards  of  learning  and  improving  their  quality  of 
education.  Our  budget  would  help  to  continue  and  expand  these  efforts. 

For  Goals  2000.  we  are  requesting  $491  million,  an  increase  of  $141  million  over 
1996,  to  help  some  12,000  schools  get  the  resources  they  need  to  raise  academic 
standards  and  implement  their  own  reforms,  and  to  support  parental  assistance  centers  in 
42  States.  In  addition  to  higher  standards,  our  Nation's  high  schools  need  to  be 
redesigned  for  success  and  the  demands  of  our  growing  economy.  Therefore,  our  budget 
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provides  $200  million,  an  increase  of  $20  million  or  1 1  percent  from  the  1996  level,  to 
expand  School-to- Work  Opportunities  for  all  students.  Combined  with  an  identical 
amount  in  the  Department  of  Labor  budget,  this  level  would  help  nearly  all  States 
implement  their  School-to- Work  systems. 

The  President  also  is  requesting  $250  million  for  a  new  Technology  Literacy 
Challenge  Fund,  which  would  provide  Federal  funds  to  stimulate  State,  local,  and  private 
sector  investment  in  educational  technology.  This  1997  request  is  the  first  installment  of 
a  5-year,  $2  billion  investment  aimed  at  creating  classrooms  for  the  21st  century,  with 
technology  fully  integrated  into  the  curriculum  and  how  students  learn  so  that  they  leave 
school  with  the  technological,  communications,  math,  science,  reasoning,  and  problem- 
solving  skills  they  will  need  for  success  in  the  Information  Age. 

We  have  4  goals  that  the  Challenge  Fund  will  help  achieve:  all  teachers  will  have 
the  training  they  need  to  help  students  learn  using  computers  and  the  information 
superhighway;  modem,  multi-media  computers  will  be  available  in  every  classroom; 
every  classroom  will  be  connected  to  the  information  superhighway;  and  educational 
software  and  on-line  resources  will  be  integrated  into  every  school's  curriculum. 

Our  budget  will  help  parents  and  teachers  start  up  public  charter  schools  by 
providing  $40  million,  or  more  than  twice  the  1996  level,  to  support  about  700  Charter 
Schools.  This  investment  reflects  President  Clinton's  strong  support  for  public  school 
choice.  Today  the  greatest  obstacle  to  charter  schools  is  the  lack  of  start-up  fimds.  This 
request  would  help  overcome  that  obstacle. 

All  of  our  reform  initiatives  rely  on  relatively  modest  Federal  investments  to 
mobilize  State,  local,  and  private  resources  in  support  of  comprehensive  plans  to  improve 
our  schools.  But  when  growing  enrollments  confront  already-strapped  State  and  local 
education  budgets,  reform  too  often  becomes  a  luxury  that  schools  cannot  afford.  For  this 
reason,  our  1 997  budget  increases  State  grant  funding  in  key  areas  of  Federal  education 
support. 

Title  I  Grants  to  Local  Education  Agencies  is  the  largest  source  of  Federal 
funding  to  help  disadvantaged  students  learn  to  read  and  do  math.  We  are  requesting 
$7.2  billion  for  Title  I,  an  increase  of  $435  million  or  6.5  percent  over  1996,  to  help  a 
total  of  7  million  disadvantaged  students  achieve  to  the  same  challenging  academic 
standards  as  all  students. 

We  also  need  to  make  sure  that  students  learn  to  resolve  conflicts  without 
violence,  so  that  our  children  and  their  teachers  feel  safe  in  our  schools.  Safe  and 
disciplined  classrooms  are  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  teaching  and  learning.  The 
President's  budget  includes  $540  million  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
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Communities,  an  increase  of  $74  million  or  16  percent  over  1996.  These  funds  are 
essential  to  helping  end  violence  and  eliminate  drugs  in  over  14,000  school  districts 
serving  40  million  students. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  to  keep  in  mind  the  sad  fact  that  even 
though  overall  drug  use  in  America  has  fallen  dramatically  in  recent  years,  drug  use 
among  our  young  people  has  gone  up.  In  a  similar  fashion,  the  crime  rate  is  down  but 
violence  among  people  under  age  1 8  has  gone  up.  This  is  not  a  coincidence:  President 
Clinton  has  observed  that  "illegal  drugs  go  hand  in  hand  with  violence,"  fostering  fear 
and  undermining  the  quality  of  education  in  our  public  schools.  And  while  the  hard  work 
of  ridding  our  schools  of  violence  and  drugs  must  be  done  by  parents,  teachers, 
community  leaders,  and  perhaps  most  of  all,  by  students  themselves,  we  can  help  make 
sure  that  every  school  has  the  resources  needed  to  be  safe  and  drug  free. 

And  if  we  are  really  serious  about  helping  students  learn  to  challenging  academic 
standards,  we  have  to  make  sure  educators  have  the  training  they  need  to  teach  to  these 
high  standards.  Our  budget  provides  $610  million  for  Eisenliower  Professional 
Development  State  Grants.  This  request  is  $335  million  more  than  in  1996,  and  would 
provide  intensive  training  opportunities  in  core  academic  subjects  to  750,000  teachers. 

The  $3.3  billion  requested  for  Special  Education  State  Grants  will  help  maintain 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  educating  nearly  6  million  children  with  disabilities. 
This  request  also  supports  our  proposal  to  reauthorize  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act,  which  includes  changes  designed  to  improve  educational  results  for  these 
children. 

The  President's  budget  for  education  makes  other  critical  investments,  including 
$1.1  billion  for  a  reauthorized  Vocational  Education  State  Grant  program  that  would 
maintain  strong  support  for  career  and  occupational  training  in  our  schools,  $290  million 
for  Adult  Education  State  Grants  to  help  improve  literacy  for  adult  Americans,  and 
$108  million  for  Research  aimed  at  building  and  sharing  knowledge  about  what  works  in 
education. 

Our  request  provides  $617  million  for  Impact  Aid,  with  ftinds  targeted  to  districts 
enrolling  children  living  on  Indian  lands  and  children  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  live  on  Federal  property.  This  proposal  is  aimed  at  reimbursing  school 
districts  in  which  educational  services  for  these  students  represent  a  significant  and 
uncompensated  burden. 

The  President  also  recognizes  the  extra  burdens  faced  by  school  districts  enrolling 
large  numbers  of  recently  Eirrived  immigrants  and  other  students  who  do  not  speak 
English  well.  Our  request  would  double  the  funding  for  Immigrant  Education,  from 
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$50  million  to  $100  million,  to  help  States  meet  the  educational  needs  of  growing 
numbers  of  immigrant  children.  Our  budget  also  includes  $157  million  for  Bilingual 
Education  to  help  limited  English  proficient  children  learn  English. 

KEEPING  THE  DOORS  TO  COLLEGE  OPEN  WIDE 

In  my  State  of  American  Education  Address  earlier  this  year,  I  told  high  school 
students  that  if  they  did  their  share  and  worked  hard  in  high  school,  we'll  do  ours  and 
make  sure  they  have  the  combination  of  grants,  loans,  and  work-study  opportunities  they 
need  to  go  to  college.  This  budget  will  help  us  keep  that  promise. 

Our  1997  student  aid  budget  will  make  available  $41.5  billion,  up  $3.2  billion,  to 
serve  7.3  million  students  —  or  262,000  more  than  in  1996. 

President  Clinton  is  proposing  to  strengthen  the  lifeline  to  college  for  working  and 
poor  students  by  increasing  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  award  to  $2,700  in  1 997.  This  is 
$230  or  over  9  percent  higher  than  the  1 996  maximum  grant  of  $2,470.  Overall,  the 
President's  request  will  support  Pell  Grants  to  almost  3.8  million  students,  or  122,000 
more  than  in  1996. 

Our  1997  request  also  makes  good  on  the  President's  commitment  to  help  many 
more  young  people  work  their  way  through  college.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Clinton  called  for  an  expansion  of  the  Work-Study  program  to  serve  1  million 
students  by  the  year  2000.  As  the  first  step  toward  this  goal,  the  budget  includes 
$679  million,  a  10  percent  increase  that  would  provide  Work-Study  opportunities  to  an 
additional  72,000  postsecondary  students. 

The  budget  provides  $130  million  for  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships,  a  new 
initiative  that  would  reward  academic  achievement  by  giving  a  one-year,  $1,000 
scholarship  to  every  high  school  student  who  graduates  in  the  top  five  percent  of  his  or 
her  class. 

Our  request  of  $500  million  for  the  TRIO  programs,  an  increase  of  $37  million  or 
8  percent  over  1 996,  complements  our  efforts  to  reward  merit.  This  increase  would 
expand  early  intervention,  outreach,  and  in-coUege  support  services  for  nearly  700,000 
disadvantaged  students  to  encourage  and  help  them  to  enter  and  complete  postsecondary 
education. 

The  President's  budget  once  again  proposes  a  Tuition  Tax  Deduction  that  would 
permit  families  to  deduct  from  their  taxable  income  up  to  $5,000  in  postsecondary 
education  expenses  each  year.  The  maximum  deduction  would  grow  to  $  1 0,000  by  1 999. 
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These  proposals,  together  with  our  student  loan  programs,  will  help  ensure  that 
college  remains  affordable  for  American  families  and  their  children. 

IMPROVING  DEPARTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

The  1 997  budget  request  also  supports  the  continuation  of  our  efforts  to  transform 
the  Department  of  Education  into  a  high-performance,  customer- focused  organization. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  these  efforts  have  led  to  better  service  to  our  customers, 
reduced  bureaucracy  and  red  tape,  increased  flexibility  in  the  administration  of  our 
programs,  and  internal  changes  that  help  the  Department  work  better  and  save  taxpayer 
dollars. 

One  measure  of  our  success  has  been  the  dramatic  decline  in  the  costs  of  student 
loan  defaults.  By  bringing  the  student  loan  default  rate  down  from  22  percent  to 
12  percent  and  by  nearly  doubling  collections  to  roughly  $2  billion,  net  default  costs 
dropped  from  $1.7  billion  in  1992  to  $0.5  billion  in  1995.  This  progress  reflects  our 
strong  emphasis  on  accountability  in  managing  Department  programs.  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  read,  in  a  recent  New  York  Times  article  on  the  rising  risks  of  Federal  loan 
programs,  the  comment  of  Comptroller  General  Charles  Bowsher  that  "one  bright  spot  is 
the  improved  oversight  of  student  loans  by  the  Education  Department." 

To  continue  making  the  changes  needed  to  produce  results  like  these,  we  are 
asking  for  $505.7  million  in  total  discretionary  budget  authority  for  Federal 
administration  in  1997.  This  request  would  restore  funding  for  salaries  and  expenses  to 
approximately  the  1995  level,  and  represents  just  2  percent  of  the  total  discretionary 
budget  for  the  Department. 

These  funds  would  be  used  to  improve  management  of  the  student  financial  aid 
programs,  provide  more  effective  and  helpful  program  monitoring  and  technical 
assistance  to  grantees,  enhance  information  technology  used  to  improve  customer  service, 
upgrade  accounting  and  financial  management  systems,  maintain  support  for  staff 
training,  and  complete  the  renovation  of  the  Department's  government-owned 
headquarters  building. 

The  total  request  for  Federal  administration,  including  discretionary  and 
mandatory  funds,  would  support  4,613  full-time-equivalent  (FTE)  employees  in  1997, 
compared  to  4,750  FTE  in  1996  and  5,131  FTE  in  1995.  This  reduction  has  been 
achieved  by  attrition  and  by  retirements  resulting  from  the  "buyout"  program,  which  will 
generate  estimated  savings  in  1997  of  over  $3  million.  We  are  coping  with  these  staff 
losses  through  the  use  of  improved  technology,  the  reallocation  of  staff  to  high-priority 
areas,  and  staff  training.  The  Department  is  ahead  of  schedule  in  reaching  the  President's 
goal  of  reducing  its  staff  by  12  percent  by  the  year  2000. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  American  people  are  depending  on  education  as  never  before  to  help  them 
and  their  children  meet  the  difficult  challenges  of  the  global  economy.  They  want  to  raise 
academic  standards  and  lift  student  achievement,  and  they  believe  the  Department  of 
Education  plays  an  important  role  in  this  effort.  They  also  want  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
careful  about  how  we  spend  their  tax  dollars. 

This  budget  responds  to  both  of  these  demands  by  investing  responsibly  in  quality 
education  for  all  Americans.  It  helps  keep  us  on  the  path  to  a  balanced  budget,  while  at 
the  same  time  keeping  education  on  the  right  course  for  our  students,  our  families,  and 
our  country. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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DOES  MORE  MONEY  BUY  BETTER  EDUCATIONAL  RESULTS? 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  your  good  statement. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  reject  the  concept  that  more 
money  in  education  necessarily  gets  better  results.  And  while  the 
President's  budget  is  a  very  good  political  budget,  and  it  plays  to 
every  interest,  we  are  far  past,  I  believe,  the  time  when  we  simply 
say  we'll  give  more  money  for  this,  more  money  for  that,  and  we're 
going  to  get  better  results,  because  you  and  I  and  everybody  in  this 
room  knows  that  isn't  necessarily  so,  that  we've  spent  a  lot  more 
on  education  over  the  last  couple  of  decades  and  got  worse  results 
in  many  cases,  not  better. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  putting  more  money  into  a  bilingual 
program  that  is  not  transitional  is  a  waste  of  money.  And  a  lot  of 
it  is  non-transitional.  I  believe  that  a  Title  I  program  has  to  be 
looked  at  to  see  whether  it  does  any  good  or  not.  There's  a  lot  of 
evidence  that  it  doesn't  do  much  good  at  all.  Certainly,  it  ought  to 
be  better  targeted. 

I  believe  that  the  Goals  2000  program  in  its  conception  is  fine, 
except  that  there's  no  reason  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  pay  the 
States  to  do  what  they're  doing  with  their  own  resources  and  want 
to  do  an3rway.  I  think  very  frankly  that  what  our  job  is,  is  to  look 
at  how  the  money  is  spent  to  see  whether  we're  getting  results  or 
not,  £ind  to  put  our  money  into  those  programs  that  really  do  good 
for  young  people.  That's  the  job  we're  here  to  do. 

I  frankly  resented  very  strongly  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sa5dng  that  Republicans  in  the  Congress  were  destroying 
student  financial  assistance,  when  the  President  knew  very  well 
that  the  two  loan  programs  were  entitlements  that  could  only  be 
changed  by  changing  the  law.  In  addition  we  had  raised  Pell  grants 
by  the  largest  amount  in  history  to  the  highest  level  in  history,  and 
had  level  funded  programs  like  TRIO,  SEOGs,  and  College  Work- 
Study  and  made  no  cuts  in  them  whatsoever,  even  though  in  the 
House  our  budget  assignment  was  to  cut  an  average  13  percent 
from  programs  under  our  jurisdiction. 

It  is  easy  to  say  we're  going  to  spend  more  and  more  money, 
we're  going  to  provide  tuition  tax  relief  because  isn't  that  a  good 
idea,  without  ever  saying  where  the  money's  coming  from.  And 
very  frankly,  I  think  it's  irresponsible  as  it  can  be. 

EDUCATION  program  TERMINATIONS 

We  eliminated,  staff  tells  me,  52  programs  of  the  240  programs 
under  your  jurisdiction  last  time.  I  would  bet  that  you  and  every 
member  of  your  staff  would  applaud  that.  You  might  not  agree 
with  every  single  elimination.  But  all  of  us  know  that  the  240  pro- 
grams created,  I  might  add,  by  the  Congress,  and  burdening  this 
Department,  we  have  to  winnow  away  some  of  those  programs  and 
get  back  to  some  of  the  core  programs  that  really  work  and  put  our 
money  where  we're  going  to  get  results  for  kids. 

So  I  think  it's  a  great  political  statement.  But  quite  frankly,  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  we  are  not  doing  the  right  things  yet  in 
education,  that  we  have  to  make  some  evaluations  of  the  programs, 
and  we  have  to  stop  simply  saying  that  we  can  pour  money  into 
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programs  that  don't  work  and  we're  bound  to  get  better  results  for 
our  children. 

GOALS  2000  STATE  GRANTS 

Now,  having  said  all  that,  let's  talk  a  minute  about  the  Goals 
2000  program.  A  study  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers indicated  at  the  time  of  passage  of  Goals  2000,  that  virtually 
all  the  States  had  curriculum  content  and  pupil  performance  stand- 
ards under  development.  Similarly,  a  recent  article  in  "Education 
Daily"  indicated  that  the  vast  majority  of  States  will  pay  for  cur- 
riculum revisions,  professional  development  and  technology  initia- 
tives with  Goals  2000  funding  that  they  planned  to  do  anyway. 

Why  should  the  Federal  taxpayers  support  State  activities  that 
they  were  planning  to  do  without  Federal  funding  when  these  ac- 
tivities are  primarily  a  State  responsibility? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  you  that 
money  is  not  an  answer  to  all  questions  in  terms  of  education  and 
accountability  is  extremely  important.  And  I  think  anything  that 
we  have  sent  over  here  for  you  all  to  consider,  and  any  position  we 
have  had,  has  a  strong  accountability  feature  to  it. 

Certainly,  the  new  Title  I  rejects  watered  down  curriculum  and 
separate  achievement  testing  to  link  up  with  the  other  State  re- 
forms and  other  achievement  tests.  I  think  that  is  a  tremendous 
boost  in  and  of  itself  in  terms  of  Federal  programs,  and  Title  I  is 
our  biggest  program. 

Now,  Goals  2000,  as  you  asked  the  question,  is  not  intended,  as 
you  know,  and  members  of  the  Committee  know,  to  serve  as  part 
of  the  base  school  budget.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  improvement — 
for  the  purpose  of  a  school  or  a  school  district  to  be  able  to  decide 
what  they  need  to  do  to  reach  high  academic  standards.  This  is 
extra  money  to  energize  them,  using  people  in  the  community  and 
teachers  and  principals  and  parents  and  all  to  decide  how  to  do  it 
and  not  us. 

I  think  that  is  the  hardest  money  for  a  school  to  get.  I  mean,  it's 
amazing  if  you  have  a  strain  on  the  base  budget  and  you  get  some 
increase  from  the  State  in  the  school  budget,  how  it  is  consumed 
by  the  base  budget.  This  program  then  energizes  every  school  dis- 
trict. Of  course  it's  very  thinly  funded,  as  you  know,  considering  all 
the  school  districts. 

But  when  it's  out  there,  it's  working.  And  we  see  people  coming 
together  and  making  strong  decisions  about  improving  their 
schools,  whether  it's  technology — and  that  is  something  I  know  that 
you  all  have  a  special  interest  in — or  involving  parents  or  working 
on  curriculum,  or  whatever.  It's  what  they  want  to  use  the  money 
for.  It  is  for  improvement  and  not  base  budget  expenses. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  worthwhile  and  really  wonderful  way  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  energize  the  country  to  improve 
the  schools  without  telling  them  how  to  do  it.  And  that's  the  whole 
concept  of  Goals  2000.  Somebody  could  always  come  and  say,  "y^s, 
they  bought  computers  for  schools,  where  they  didn't  have  any. 
We'd  have  paid  for  computers,  too,  sometime  down  the  line  or 
whatever."  But  there's  no  question  in  my  mind,  that  putting  com- 
puters in  that  school  that  the  States  wanted  to  in  order  to  help 
those  children,  I  think,  is  extremely  worthwhile. 
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Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Mr.  Stokes? 

SECRETARY  RILEY'S  VISIT  TO  CLEVELAND 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  at  the  outset  welcome  you  before  our  sub- 
committee again.  And,  let  me  also  express  publicly  my  appreciation 
for  your  recent  visit  to  Cleveland,  where  you  visited  the  Cleveland 
public  school  system,  and  where  you  not  only  visited  with  parents 
but  students.  You  made  a  great  impression  on  our  city.  I  just  want 
to  thank  you  publicly  for  your  presence  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  funding  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free 
Schools  had  been  targeted  for  nearly  a  60  percent  cut  during  action 
on  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriations  bill.  While  there  was  some 
restoration  of  funds,  the  safety  of  thousands  of  children  remains 
threatened  without  adequate  funding  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free 
Schools. 

How  s£ife  are  our  Nation's  classrooms  and  how  does  even  the  con- 
cern for  safety  impact  children's  capacity  to  learn? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  Congressman  Stokes,  I  know  when  we  were 
there  in  Cleveland,  you  and  I  got  a  number  of  questions  on  that 
very  subject,  showing  clear  parent  interest  and  student  interest  in 
that  subject.  The  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  funds  go  out  to  the 
States,  of  course,  and  they  develop  a  State  program;  in  practically 
all  situations  these  are  the  only  funds  they  have  for  safe  and  drug- 
free  schools  activities.  That's  not  to  say  that's  true  in  all  cases.  But 
in  most  cases,  that  is  the  money  that  they  use  for  that  purpose. 

I  mentioned  talking  about  the  drugs  before  I  get  to  violence.  The 
fact  is  that  use  of  drugs  is  down  for  adults  but  significantly  up  for 
eighth  graders  and  tenth  graders  and  twelfth  graders,  and  that 
trend  is  not  good.  And  I  think  anyone  who  looks  at  a  multiple  way 
of  dealing  with  the  drug  program  would  certainly  observe  that  spe- 
cial emphasis  needs  to  be  put  on  drug  education  at  this  time.  Be- 
cause young  people  are  where  the  problem  is  building  up.  For  the 
older  people,  it  seems  to  be  coming  down.  So  I  think  drug  education 
is  a  very  important  part  of  that  program,  plus  the  need  to  educate 
new  students  that  are  coming  into  school. 

Now,  violence;  most  schools  have  very  little  to  no  violence  at  all. 
Some  violence  in  and  su-ound  schools,  it's  my  observation,  is  accom- 
panied by  violence  in  and  around  the  neighborhood  and  the  com- 
munity. The  school  just  happens  to  be  the  place  where  people  end 
up  from  a  community  of  some  violence  or  a  lot  of  violence.  And  I 
think  the  idea  of  helping  young  people  is  extremely  important.  I've 
seen  some  wonderful  programs  out  there  where  eighth  and  ninth 
graders  are  meeting  with  fourth  and  fifth  graders  and  talking  to 
them  about  violence,  and  talking  to  them  about  drugs;  they  are  try- 
ing to  help  young  people,  a  lot  of  whom  might  not  have  a  family, 
structure  that  is  counseling  with  them  and  advising  with  them.  I 
think  this  is  extremely  important. 
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I  think  the  attention  to  violence  and  drugs  by  school  people 
throughout  this  country  is  very  high.  And  I  really  feel  that  from 
a  school  standpoint,  there's  an  awful  lot  of  effort  being  put  to  make 
schools  safe  and  drug  free. 

TITLE  I  GRANTS  TO  LEAS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Secretary,  let's  talk  about  Title  I  for  a  moment. 
The  Chairman  in  his  remarks  expressed  his  reservations  about 
Title  I  programs.  As  Secretary  of  Education,  tell  us  why  you  and 
the  President  support  the  Title  I  program.  Tell  us  what  that  pro- 
gram is  doing,  why  you  support  it,  why  you  want  the  amount  of 
money  that  you  have  requested  for  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  Title  I  reenforces  basic  skills,  as  you  know.  And  it 
deals  primarily,  of  course,  with  children,  often  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren who  are  poor  achievers  in  those  basic  skills.  And  I  don't  think 
there's  any  American  that  you  could  talk  to,  that  if  you  said  "this 
child  is  in  the  fourth  grade  but  is  reading  at  a  second  grade  level 
or  doing  math  at  a  second  grade  level,"  that  they  wouldn't  say  that 
it  is  worthwhile,  for  the  good  of  that  child  and  for  the  community 
and  the  country,  to  provide  some  extra  help  for  that  child.  That 
was  a  decision  made  by  this  Congress  and  Presidents  over  the 
years.  I  think  Title  I  is  a  very  stable  program  that  is  very  strong. 

I  mentioned  earlier  some  of  the  changes  in  Title  I  that  I  think 
are  so  significant,  and  that  is,  doing  away  with  the  watered-down 
curriculum  and  the  watered-down  assessments,  and  raising  the 
standards  for  Title  I  up  to  where  the  standards  are  for  everyone 
else.  Now  when  we  talk  about  higher  standards,  we're  talking 
about  Title  I  standards  also. 

So  I  think  the  Title  I  program  plays  a  tremendously  important 
role  in  this  country  and  again,  we  have  additional  students  coming 
into  the  schools  that  would  qualify  for  Title  I  school-wide  programs. 
The  Title  I  whole-school  program  works  so  much  better.  It  is  much 
more  efficient,  where,  instead  of  having  the  pull-out  program  that 
takes  so  much  administrative  cost  and  administrative  time,  you 
can  put  the  same  dollars  into  a  school  but  have  the  whole  school 
benefit.  It  has  proven  to  be,  I  think,  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
the  whole  idea. 

So  I  strongly  support  Title  I.  I  think  it's  the  kind  of  basic  pro- 
gram, just  like  Pell  grants  are  in  the  college  area,  that  we  want 
in  this  Nation  in  order  to  have  an  impact  on  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts to  help  those  kids  who  need  basic  skills  help. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  exceed  my  time.  Are 
we  under  the  five  minute  rule? 

Mr.  Porter.  We  are,  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Then,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Bonilla? 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

EDUCATION  FUNDING — ^MEASURE  OF  COMMITMENT? 

Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  every 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  when  I  say  we  can  all  truly  agree 
that  we  want  every  American  child  to  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  best  education  available  in  this  world. 
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I  came  from  a  low-income  neighborhood,  I  understand  what  it's 
like  to  go  through  tough  times  to  even  buy  clothes  for  school  each 
fall.  The  kids  that  come  from  my  old  neighborhood  are  still  strug- 
gling. We  want  to  do  everything  we  can  as  parents  and  citizens  of 
this  country  to  help  them. 

I  hope  that  you  believe  what  I'm  telling  you,  because  I'm  telling 
you  something  from  my  heart,  and  I  wonder  sometimes  what  the 
President  believes  in  his  heart  when  he's  saying  that  people  like 
me  and  other  members  of  this  subcommittee  may  not  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  children  of  this  country  at  heart  when  we're  talking 
about  fiscal  matters.  We  truly  believe  that  we  are  working  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  kids  in  neighborhoods  across  this  country.  Do 
you  think  that  he  really  believes  that  we  don't  care  about  children's 
education  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  Congressman  Bonilla,  I  think  certainly  the 
President  is  not  sajdng  that  you  don't  care  about  children  or  what- 
ever. I  do  think  this.  That  if  you  look  at  a  cut  of  over  $1  billion, 
from  Title  I — ^which  I  just  discussed  is  such  a  basic  program  to  help 
underachieving,  disadvantaged  kids,  many  of  them  in  San  Antonio 
and  in  that  region,  and  in  all  cities,  in  all  regions — that  to  have  an 
enormous  cut  of  that  kind  really  shocks  the  education  mind. 

And  I  was  surprised  by  it,  and  I  think  the  President  was.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  understandable  that  we're  fighting  for  education,  and 
I  respect  differences  of  opinion  on  how  to  do  it.  I  mean,  that's  a 
very  legitimate  debate.  That's  what  we  ought  to  have. 

But  I  would  personally  feel  that  we've  got  to  have  a  balanced 
budget.  And  I  think  we're  all  of  that  agreement.  And  I  think  to  do 
it  we're  going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  prioritize  education  and  put 
it  up  as  a  very  important  category  and  not  down  here,  something 
that  we're  significantly  and  dramatically  cutting. 

LIMITING  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  believe,  and,  I  think  many  members  of  my  party 
believe  that  when  you  take  a  dollar  out  of  a  taxpayer's  pocket  in 
a  city  like  Laredo,  Texas,  you  filter  it  through  Washington  then  fil- 
ter it  back  to  the  State  capital  in  whatever  State  it  is,  or  in  Texas 
specifically,  and  then  send  it  back  to  Laredo  as  Chapter  1  money — 
that  is  not  an  efficient  way  to  use  a  dollar. 

In  addition  our  belief  is  that  if  you  do  not  cycle  the  funds 
through  the  Washington  bureaucracy,  and  instead,  have  it  go  to 
the  State  of  Texas  or  any  other  State  that  we  get  more  bang  for 
the  buck  for  the  children  in  the  neighborhoods  to  use  it  for  comput- 
ers and  books  and  higher  wages  for  teachers.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  philosophy? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  think  all  of  us  on  the  Federal  level,  and  of 
course  a  lot  on  the  State  level,  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  bureaucratic  costs.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
our  costs  in  our  Department  run  around  2  percent  of  our  entire 
budget.  And  I  would  point  out  that  we  have  worked  very  hard  at 
reducing  regulations.  And  I  think  you  all  are  familiar  with  that. 

I  think  for  elementary  and  secondary,  which  we  are  talking 
about,  our  regs  were  reduced  by  something  like  70  percent,  75  per- 
cent from  the  time  we  came  in  until  right  now.  And  we  have  done 
a  lot,  I  think,  toward  reducing  the  administrative  problems  caused 
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by  unnecessary  regulation.  And  I  think  all  of  us  ought  to  work  on 
that.  And  those  are  issues  for  debate. 

I  want  more  dollars  to  get  to  the  classroom.  But  I  do  think  that 
if  we're  going  to  spend  Federal  dollars  to  help  education,  we  have 
to  have  a  measure  of  accountability  and  see  that  the  funds  are 
going  to  a  purpose  that  the  Federal  Government  thinks  is  worthy, 
and  for  which  the  funds  are  being  appropriated. 

How  to  do  that  and  the  way  to  do  it  I  think  we  can  continue  to 
improve.  And  I  assure  you,  we  are  trying  our  best  to  do  that. 

U.S.-MEXICO  BINATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACCORD 

Mr.  BONILLA.  I'm  going  to  move  on  now  to  the  issue  of  your  re- 
cent trip  to  Mexico.  You  know,  Texas,  not  just  in  my  district,  is  in- 
terested in  establishing  stronger  diplomatic  ties  with  Mexico.  So  I 
was  delighted  with  the  reports  that  you  had  signed  an  accord  with 
Mexico,  I  believe  it  was  on  Monday  of  this  week,  to  deepen  our  co- 
operation on  a  range  of  education  issues. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  agreement  would  help  bilingual  teaching, 
adult  literacy,  professional  development  and  school  technology.  The 
accord,  however,  did  not  specify  amounts  of  overall  financial  aid.  So 
if  you  would  please  comment  on  how  you  expect  this  agreement  to 
be  implemented  and  what  you  expect  it  to  cost  and  where  that 
money  would  come  from  in  the  long  term. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  comment.  I  was  not  there  but 
one  day.  But  it  was  a  very  packed  day  and  a  very  exciting  day.  Sec- 
retary Limon  of  Mexico  and  I  and  some  of  our  key  staff  had  a  very 
interesting  discussion  on  an  array  of  issues.  But  we  did  not  go  into 
the  funding,  we  didn't  get  that  far,  and  it's  awfully  difficult  to  get 
that  far.  There  are  certain  things  you  can  do  in  sharing  ideas,  dis- 
cussing ideas  on  what  works  best,  and  the  importance  at  the  bor- 
der of  having  education  not  be  so  terribly  different  that  it  causes 
destability  or  an  unstable  situation. 

And  we  had  some  very  interesting  discussions.  They  were  posi- 
tive, and  we  ended  up  with  a  list  of  mutual  areas  for  cooperation. 
This  was  Annex  4  of  the  original  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
on  Education  that  was  entered  into  in  1990.  And  this  is  the  fourth 
annex  to  that.  And  we  listed  some  11  or  12  areas  of  interest  that 
we  were  going  to  continue  to  work  on.  And  my  staff  people  have 
worked  very  closely  with  his  staff  people,  say  in  an  area  like  dis- 
ability. We  have  a  very  close  relationship  of  sharing  ideas  and  so 
forth  in  that  area. 

But  I  appreciate  your  mentioning  that,  but  we  did  not  get  into 
the  idea  of  funding.  It  was  not  that  kind  of  meeting  and  not  that 
kind  of  agreement.  But  lots  of  back  and  forth  sharing  of  informa- 
tion, involving  each  other,  really  getting  to  know  people  there  in 
key  areas  and  working  closely  with  them  and  we're  trying  to  do 
that.  And  I  believe  that's  a  very  good  relationship. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you.  Secretary.  And  if  there  are  any  more 
developments,  I  would  appreciate  communication  from  you  on  that. 

Thank  you.  Chairman. 
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U.S.-MEXICO  BINATIONAL  ACCORD  ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Riley.  Why  don't  I  send  you  a  kind  of  report  of  what  hap- 
pened there.  Let  me  do  that  for  you. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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UNITED  STATES  -  MEXICO  BINATIONAL  COMMISSION- 
ANNEX  FOUR  TO  THE  U.S.-MEXICO  MEMORANDUM  OF 
UNDERSTANDING  ON  EDUCATION 


The  XIII  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  -  Mexico  Binational  Commission 
(BNC)  was  held  this  year  on  May  6  and  7  in  Mexico  City.  The  Department  of  Education 
(ED)  joined  fourteen  other  agencies  in  the  U.S.  delegation  led  by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  purpose  of  the  meetings  of  the  BNC  is  to  increase  cooperation  between  the  two 
nations  and  to  collectively  solve  bilateral  problems. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  BNC  representatives  of  ED  and  the  Secretariat  of  Public 
Education  (SEP)  of  Mexico  discussed  future  cooperation  in  education  to  improve 
education  in  both  countries.  In  addition.  Secretary  of  Education  Miguel  Limon  Rojas, 
USIA  Director  Joseph  Duffey  and  I  signed  Aimex  Four  to  the  U.S. -Mexico  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  on  Education  (MOU).  [A  copy  of  Annex  Four  follows.]  This  Annex 
formally  extends  cooperation  in  education  from  1996  through  1998.  The  principle  upon 
which  our  cooperation  is  built  is  reciprocity,  i.e.,  cooperation  must  be  mutually  beneficial 
in  its  entirety.  Also,  any  funds  spent  by  each  nation  must  be  for  the  improvement  of 
education  in  that  country.  This  MOU  is  not  an  aid  program,  it  is  designed  to  assist  one 
another  equally. 

In  the  Annex  and  discussions,  we  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  following  areas: 

improvement  of  schooling  through  high  standards 

applied  technology  and  electronic  networking 

education  of  those  with  disabilities 

professional  development  of  teachers 

adult  education  and  literacy 

education  statistics  and  indicators 

migrant  education 

school-to-work  transition 

bilingual  education 

higher  education 

sharing  of  education  research 

With  regard  to  the  financing  of  this  joint  work,  expenses  are  necessarily  kept  to  a 
minimum.  No  program  or  salary  and  expense  funds  are  transferred  either  way.  U.S. 
program  ftmds  are  spent  only  when  the  collaborative  efforts  will  benefit  U.S.  children, 
youth  and/or  educational  personnel.  Salary  and  expense  ftinds  are  used  only  for  travel, 
mostly  in  the  U.S.,  but  in  some  cases  to  Mexico  for  U.S.  education  officials  to  meet  with 
their  counterparts.  Mexican  officials  also  visit  Department  of  Education  programs. 
These  visits  are  to  exchange  information  and  make  plans  for  assisting  children,  teachers, 
schools.  States  and  universities.  Joint  conferences  and  follow-up  activities  are  held  in  the 
border  region.  These  are  jointly  funded. 
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The  benefits  to  both  countries  are  growing.  In  the  U.S.,  Hispanic  children  are 
making  progress  in  learning  English  through  bilingual  education,  teachers'  Spanish 
language  instruction  has  improved,  adult  literacy  programs  are  assisting  adults,  and 
transfers  of  education  records  of  migrant  children  are  bringing  more  continuity  to  their 
education. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  place  this  information  in  the  record. 
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ANNEX  FOUR 

TO  THE 

MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

ON  EDUCATION 

BETWEEN 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AND 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MEXICO 


Activities  fori  996- 199X 


The  Secretariat  of  Public  Education  of  Mexico  (SEP)  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  (USED),  wishing  to  continue  their  productive  relationship  established  under  the 
Mexico-United  States  Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  Education  (MOU)  in  1990,  pursuant  to 
Articles  1(B)  and  IV(B)  of  the  MOU,  and  in  accordance  with  official  Secretarial  discussions  held 
in  October  1995,  agree  to  undertake  joint  endeavors  in  the  field  of  education  during  the  period 
1996  through  1998  as  described  in  this  fourth  annex  to  the  MOU. 

To  enhance  their  efforts  to  improve  basic  and  higher  education  in  both  countries,  the  two 
agencies  will  continue  to  place  emphasis  on  cooperation  at  the  federal  level  and  encourage  joint 
activities  at  the  state,  local  and  institutional  levels.  While  cooperation  will  continue  as  desired  in 
activities  under  previous  annexes,  the  two  agencies  agree  to  concentrate  their  cooperative  work 
in  areas  of  educational  reform  of  mutual  interest  and  on  those  activities  of  highest  priority. 
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The  two  agencies  will  endeavor  to: 

cooperate  in  the  improvement  of  schooling,  particularly  sharing  information  on  the 
development  of  high  competence  standards  as  a  foimdation  for  a  better  educated  adult 
population. 

place  emphasis  on  applied  technology  in  areas  such  as  basic  education,  bilingual 
education,  family  literacy,  higher  education,  migrant  education,  professional  development 
of  teachers,  vocational  education  and  education  of  the  community,  and  give  special 
attention  to  cooperation  in  distance  education. 

encourage  cooperation  in  the  education  of  persons  with  disabilities  at  State  and  local 
levels,  giving  particular  attention  to  families  and  communities.  Special  education  is  high 
on  the  agenda  of  both  nations. 

cooperate  on  the  professional  development  of  teachers,  including  teacher  exchanges, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  adult  literacy,  bilingual  education,  special  education  and 
vocational  education. 

continue  and  enhance  existing  cooperation  in  adult  literacy,  emphasizing  workplace  and 
family  literacy,  particularly  in  the  border  and  near  border  states. 
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cooperate  in  the  development  of  educational  statistics  and  indicators. 

explore  the  possibilities  of  increased  communication  between  our  schools  through  the  use 
of  electronic  networks  and  on-line  resources. 

continue  to  work  on  increasing  the  transfer  of  records  for  migrant  students  as  they  move 
back  and  forth  across  the  border. 

continue  cooperation  in  the  area  of  school-to-work  transition,  examining  the  integration 
of  academic  emd  vocational  education  standards.  Both  countries  have  recently  formed 
national  skills  standards  boards  which  can  exchange  information  on  standards  and 
procedures. 

encourage  cooperation  between  community  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  the 
CONALEP,  technological  institutes  and  universities  in  Mexico,  including  exchanges  and 
linkages  with  business  and  industry. 

continue  the  productive  work  both  countries  have  shared  in  bilingual  education, 
particularly  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States  and  English  in  Mexico,  and 
learning  about  the  cultures  of  each  other's  country  as  much  as  possible. 
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continue  cooperation  in  higher  education,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  academic  mobility, 
accreditation,  distance  education,  recognition  of  academic  qualifications  and  information 
exchanges  using  communications  technology. 

initiate  communication  between  the  teacher  centers  in  Mexico  and  the  National  Education 
Dissemination  System  in  the  United  States  to  share  information  and  research  on  teacher 
education.    The  National  Library  of  Education  in  the  United  States  will  endeavor  to  make 
available  the  data  bases  of  the  Education  Resources  Information  Centers  to  the  teacher 
centers  in  Mexico. 


Signed  in  Mexico  City  on  May  6,  1996,  in  duplicate,  in  English  and  Spanish,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic. 


For  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America 


For  the  Government  of 
Mexico 


ChJuS)  vJ,(IJhc 
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EDUCATION  FUNDING — MEASURE  OF  COMMITMENT? 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  Hoyer? 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it's  always  good  to  have  you  here.  I  wEint  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  outstanding  leadership  that  you're  showing  in 
education.  I  don't  think  we've  had  a  finer  Secretary  of  Education 
perhaps  in  our  history,  who  understands,  by  the  way,  local  govern- 
ment, better  than  you  do,  and  who  has  been  more  involved  in  the 
educational  effort  at  the  State  and  local  level  than  you  have,  and 
understands  it  well. 

I  want  to  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  Chairman,  who  is  a 
very  good  friend  and  whom  I  have  great  respect  for,  but  who  seems 
shocked  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  might  use  harsh 
rhetoric.  For  those  of  us  who  for  the  last  17  years  or  so  have  been 
reviled  by  the  Speaker  as  the  "liberal  welfare  staters  of  America," 
told  that  all  we  want  to  do  is  reach  into  the  taxpayer's  pocket  and 
grease  our  own,  you  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  from  time  to 
time  we  crack  back.  You  ought  not  to  be  offended  by  that. 

And  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  reading  from  page  310 
of  the  minority  views,  when  we  pass  a  bill  out  of  this  Committee 
that  cuts  $3,829  billion  from  education,  it's  not  surprising  that 
some  of  us  would  think  that  while  your  heart  may  be  in  the  right 
place,  your  pocketbook  is  locked  to  those  who  need  investment. 

When  you  cut  $372  million  from  Goals  2000,  I  understand  what 
you're  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  so  happens  our  State  is  utilizing 
that  money  to  great  good  in  my  opinion.  And  I  went  through  that, 
by  the  way,  in  the  markup,  as  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman.  And 
$1,143  million  cut  from  Title  I,  from  some  of  the  neediest  children 
in  America. 

Now,  I  am  one  who  doesn't  believe  that  the  Title  I  program  is 
working  as  well  as  it  should.  But  I  am  also  one,  I  will  tell  my 
friend  from  Texas,  that  believes  that  probably  less  than  half  of  the 
young  people  in  your  district,  I  know  in  my  district,  that  could  uti- 
lize effectively  that  resource  and  that  specific  training,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country,  are  not  getting  it.  Because  we  don't  have  the 
resources,  we  have  to  utilize  the  resources  as  best  we  can. 

But  cutting  them,  particularly  in  light  of  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment, that  in  September  of  1996,  we're  going  to  have  52  million 
young  people  in  our  schools,  more  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
I  would  say  to  the  Chairman  and  my  friend  from  Texas  and  other 
members  of  this  Committee,  this  is  not  a  time  for  retrenchment. 
These  kids  will  get  one  shot  at  first  grade.  Now,  some  may  repeat. 
But  for  the  most  part  they'll  get  one  shot  at  second  and  third  and 
fourth.  They  can't  wait  until  we  get  better. 

I  say  to  my  friend  the  Chairman  and  my  friend  from  Texas,  it 
is  not  surprising  the  President  of  the  United  States — the  Majority 
Leader,  Dick  Armey,  says  we  can  cut  the  gas  tax.  How  are  we 
going  to  pay  for  it?  We'll  cut  $5.5  billion  out  of  education — every 
year,  I  guess,  because  it  costs  $30  billion,  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
next  six  years,  as  you  know,  the  gas  tax  cut.  I  don't  know  how  we 
all  feel  on  the  gas  tax  cut.  It's  an  idea,  of  course,  that's  been  at 
least  21  days  in  the  thinking,  deep  thinking  of  Mr.  Dole. 
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But  I  will  tell  you,  I  am  one  who  shares  the  President's  view  that 
talk  is  very  cheap,  very  cheap.  That  it's  very  nice  for  us  to  say  that 
we're  losing  kids,  very  nice  to  say  that  we  ought  to  have  drug-free 
schools,  very  nice  to  say  that  we  ought  to  transition  young  people 
from  school  into  the  work  place,  so  that  employers  can  utilize  their 
skills.  Very  nice  to  say  that,  and  we  all  say  that.  We  all  can  give 
very  good  speeches  about  our  commitment  to  it. 

But  when  we  say  in  an  inaugural  address  we  have  the  will  but 
we  don't  have  the  wallet,  as  I  recall  the  President  of  the  United 
States  saying,  whose  heart  was,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  right  place, 
in  the  richest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  we  don't  have 
enough  money  to  make  sure  our  kids  have  education.  Then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  might  from  time  to  time  observe,  as  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  previously  observed  about  my  party  that  all  we 
wanted  to  do  was  throw  it  away,  that  there  is  a  slip  between  the 
heart  and  the  wallet. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  No  further  questions,  Mr.  Secretary. 

EDUCATION  FUNDING — ^MEASURE  OF  COMMITMENT? 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you  for  your  questions,  Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Istook? 

Mr.  Istook.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  think  it  would  surprise  any  of  us  to  hear 
sometimes  rhetoric  employed  by  either  side  in  the  debates  we  have. 
I  think  it's  only  when  there  is  a  denial  that  harsh  rhetoric  has  been 
employed  that  it  damages  someone's  credibility,  whether  it's  some- 
one denying  the  President  has  said  things  that  are  sometimes 
harsh  or  denying  that  the  Speaker  or  anyone  else  has  said  things 
which  are  sometimes  harsh.  It's  that  denial  that  costs  people  credi- 
bility, I  think.  And  I  would  not  pretend,  as  you  would  not  pretend. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Hopefully,  none  of  us  is  in  denial. 

Mr.  Istook.  Hopefully  none  of  us.  [Laughter.] 

But  just  like  I  don't  think  you  can  have  it  both  ways,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, saying  that  money  does  not  necessarily  translate  into  qual- 
ity, and  then  focus  on  the  amount  of  spending  as  a  measure  of  com- 
mitment. I  just  don't  think  that  equates.  And  I  think  presenting  it 
in  that  fashion,  again,  costs  credibility. 

GOALS  2000 — ^USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  COMPUTERS 

I  would  like  to  make  sure,  Mr.  Secretary,  speaking  of  Goals  2000 
and  so  forth,  you  made  some  allusions,  certainly  you  are  aware  of 
Goals  2000  provisions  in  the  bill  just  passed.  I  believe  you  also  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter,  I  wanted  to  ensure  you  got  it,  dated  May 
2nd,  from  Chairman  Porter,  Chairman  Goodling,  Congressman 
Cunningham  and  myself  regarding  some  of  the  language  as  it  does 
relate  to  computers  and  computer  technology.  And  just  reading  one 
portion  of  that  letter,  which  we  each  signed,  saying  to  you,  reflect- 
ing what  we  believe  is  now  clearly  the  current  status,  that  the,  if 
you're  looking  at  the  copy,  this  is  the  language  that  begins  at  the 
very  end  of  the  first  page. 

The  purchase  of  computers  is  now  a  clearly  permissible  use  of 
Goals  2000  funds.  If  a  school  wishes  to  use  100  percent  of  its  funds 
for  purchasing  computers  and  computer  technology,  this  new  law 
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permits  that.  If  the  technology  is  related  to  carrying  out  the  local 
improvement  plan  and  the  State  agency  approves  it,  the  law  makes 
it  explicitly  clear  a  school  can  use  15  percent  of  its  funds  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  order  to  use  the  balance,  the  other  85  percent,  the 
school  improvement  plan  must  include  the  need  for  computers. 

I  would  like  to  know,  for  the  record,  if  you  think  there's  anything 
inaccurate  about  what  we  stated  in  the  letter  of  our  understanding 
of  what  is  permissible. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  and  I  thank  you  very  much,  first  of  all.  I  would 
say  your  amendment  that  you  were  involved  in  getting  passed  is 
helpful.  And  it  clarifies  that  situation. 

It  was  not  a  confusing  situation  to  us.  Some  States  use  all  their 
money  now  for  nothing  but  technology.  That's  their  decision  in  how 
they  want  to  use  it.  And  of  course,  we  have  no  question  about  that, 
because  they  control  how  they  use  their  money. 

But  if  there  is  any  remote  question  about  it,  I  think  your  amend- 
ment clarifies  it,  with  or  without  the  letter.  There's  been  a  lot  of 
confusion  about  Goals  2000,  and  any  effort  to  try  to  clarify  what's 
in  there  or  make  sure  we're  all  talking  about  the  same  thing,  I 
think  is  helpful.  So  I  appreciate  your  amendment  as  far  as  that 
goes. 

RELATING  EDUCATION  FUNDING  TO  QUALITY  EDUCATION 

I  would  question  your  comment  about  my  credibility.  I  didn't 
mean  to  make  any  dramatic  statement  about  how  dollars  and  edu- 
cation relate.  I  said  they  don't  always  relate  directly.  And  you  can 
spend  dollars  poorly  and  improperly.  But  the  idea  of  thinking  that 
there's  no  relation,  of  course,  is  a  very  false  idea  also.  They  often 
are  very  much  related,  and  I  do  think  resources  are  very  much  a 
part  of  education. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  And  I  understand,  certainly,  you're  not  going  to  have 
a  school  if  it  doesn't  have  a  place  to  be  held  and  a  teacher  and 
some  sort  of  books,  equipment,  and  all  the  rest  that  goes  with  it. 
I  would  agree  with  you  that  you're  not  going  to  have  education 
with  no  resources.  And  certainly,  I  think  we  both  hopefully  would 
agree,  though,  that  the  dollar  commitment  is  certainly  not  the  only 
measure. 

Mr.  Riley.  Absolutely. 

GOALS  2000 — ^USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  On  the,  again  back  on  the  computers,  personally,  I 
have  to  tell  you,  I'm  not  aware  of  any  States  which,  as  you  say, 
may  be  using  the  entirety  of  their  money  currently  for  technology 
or  for  specifically  computer  technology. 

Mr.  RiLEY.  I  think  Wyoming,  and  several  other  States,  and  a  lot 
of  school  districts,  use  the  funds  for  nothing  but  technology.  But  as 
I  recall,  Wyoming  is  a  State  that's  100  percent. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Statewide? 

Mr.  RiLEY.  Statewide. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  would  appreciate  your  checking  that  and  providing 
a  statement  to  me. 

Mr.  Riley.  Why  don't  we  do  that. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Specifically,  your  memory  may  be  right  on  point, 
may  be  a  little  bit  off,  but  I'd  just  like  to  have  that  information. 
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[The  information  follows:] 

Goals  2000  Funds  in  Wyoming 

Like  many  other  States,  Wyoming  had  made  progress  toward  the  development  of 
State  and  local  comprehensive  reform  plans  prior  to  its  participation  in  Goals  2000. 
The  State  identified  technology  as  being  a  major  missing  component  of  those  plans 
and  has  used  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  Goals  2000  funds  for  technology  components  of 
State  and  local  reform  plans.  Implementation  of  these  components  includes  pur- 
chase of  needed  technology,  preparing  teachers  to  use  it,  and  evaluating  how  well 
students  are  learning  basic  skills  through  the  use  of  technology,  as  well  as  other 
means  of  instruction.  The  applications  from  Wyoming  for  the  first  two  years  of 
Goals  2000  reflect  the  State's  priority  for  technology  and  its  intent  to  use  Goals 
2000  funds  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  local  level,  19  Wyoming  school  districts  and  communities  are  using  Goals 
2000  fixnds  to  develop  their  own  technology  plans  aimed  at  helping  students  reach 
high  academic  standards.  For  example,  Laramie  County  School  District — in  partner- 
ship with  other  districts  and  Laramie  Community  College — created  a  plan  to  use 
technology  for  individualized  instruction,  teacher  learning,  and  better  governance 
and  management  of  schools. 

Of  course,  the  purpose  of  Goals  2000  is  to  support  comprehensive  reform  at  State, 
local,  and  school  levels.  The  State  and  local  school  districts  retain  flexibility  to  use 
Goals  2000  funds  for  any  activity  related  to  their  overall  reform  plans. 

GOALS  2000 — USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  would  like  to  ask,  since  certainly  our  desire  is  to 
make  it  clear,  because  I  know  many  districts  and  States  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  is  not  a  permissible  use.  And  we  want 
indeed  things  to  be  crystal  clear. 

I  wanted  to  ask,  have  you  done  an5d;hing  yet,  and  if  not,  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  to  communicate  clearly  to  the  States  and  the 
schools  that  this  is  indeed  now  a  clearly  permissible  use,  whether 
they  want  to  spend  zero  percent  or  100  percent  for  computers  and 
computer  technology.  I'd  like  to  know  of  that,  encourage,  certainly, 
that  it  be  done,  and  that  we  receive,  of  course,  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, copies  of  what  is  going  out. 

Mr.  Riley.  Fine.  We  are  in  constant  conversation  on  a  daily  basis 
with  all  of  the  States  and  many  of  the  school  district  people.  And 
I'll  see  to  it  that  my  people  are  advised  of  that.  And  I  would  assure 
you,  it  has  never  in  any  way  been  our  interpretation  and  we  have 
never  said  that  technology  could  not  in  any  way  be  used.  Because 
that's  one  of  the  main  uses  for  improvement  funds. 

As  I  say.  Goals  2000  is  for  improving.  And  it  always  is  a  matter 
to  be  considered,  the  use  of  technology  for  improving  or  reforming 
education  in  a  school. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Sure.  And  I'm  sure  we  would  both  agree  that  regard- 
less of  what  has  been  permitted,  if  the  schools  and  the  related  enti- 
ties are  not  aware  of  it,  that  it's  permitted,  then  they're  unlikely 
to  pursue  it.  And  we  want  to  make  sure  that  they  are  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  Fine.  I'll  see  that  that's  done,  yes. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Istook. 

Mrs.  Lowey? 

Mrs.  LowEY,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MAINTAINING  RESOURCES  FOR  EDUATION 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  Sec- 
retary to  this  committee.  I  want  to  say  that  I  truly  appreciate  the 
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leadership  you  have  shown,  and  the  leadership  of  this  Administra- 
tion in  standing  firm  to  prevent  these  drastic  cuts  in  education. 

In  fact,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  my  judgment,  on  the  local 
level,  this  just  isn't  a  partisan  issue.  Whether  it's  Yonkers  with  a 
Republican  mayor  that  would  have  lost  $1  million  in  Title  I  or  New 
York  City  with  a  Republican  mayor,  that  would  have  lost  $400  mil- 
lion in  Title  I,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  were  working  to- 
gether to  see  that  these  cuts  wouldn't  take  place. 

So  I  truly  appreciate  your  leadership  and  that  of  this  Adminis- 
tration. Because  local  leaders  were  really  in  a  panic.  And  now 
they're  going  to  Albany  to  see  what  they  can  do,  the  Republican 
Governor,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  When  it  comes  to  the 
local  level,  they  just  want  to  see  their  children  served.  And  they 
don't  care  where  it  comes  from.  Even  Senator  D'Amato,  in  New 
York,  made  it  very  clear  that  the  elections  in  1994  might  have  been 
misinterpreted,  and  that  the  public  didn't  want  to  see  cuts  in  edu- 
cation and  the  environment.  When  it  comes  down  to  the  local  level, 
they  are  fighting  so  hard  and  school  budgets  are  being  turned 
down. 

And  even  though  you  and  I  know  that  the  percentage  of  local 
school  funds  for  education  which  come  from  the  Federal  level  is  rel- 
atively small,  and  that  majority  of  the  funds  do  come  from  the 
State  and  local  level,  the  kinds  of  targeted  assistance  that  we  pro- 
vide for  either  Groals  2000  or  Title  I  or  magnet  schools  are  really 
very  vital.  Because  the  alternative  is,  rising  property  taxes.  And 
you  know  what?  They  figured  that  out  on  the  local  level. 

TITLE  I — IMPACT  OF  LEVEL  FUNDING 

I  have  a  specific  question  about  Title  I.  We  know  that  last  year, 
the  President  requested  an  increase  in  Title  I  funds.  However,  the 
House  responded  to  this  request  by  cutting  over  $1  billion  from  the 
program.  And  then  finally  agreed  to  level  funding. 

I'd  be  interested  in  your  response  to  what  impact  level  funding 
will  have  on  the  program,  given  increases  in  enrollment  and  other 
increased  costs?  If  we  fail  to  make  increases  in  the  program  again 
this  year  and  then  again  in  subsequent  years,  what  impact  will 
this  have  on  the  number  of  children  served  by  the  program  and  on 
other  aspects  of  the  program? 

Mr.  RiLEY,  Well,  it's  our  estimate  that  it  would  be  a  3  or  4  per- 
cent cut  in  services  each  year.  We've  got  an  inflation  factor  obvi- 
ously, and  increased  enrollment  that  I  have  spoken  to.  So  you've 
got  more  students  and  you've  got  higher  costs. 

The  fact  is  that  Title  I  doesn't  serve  all  students  that  would  qual- 
ify and  really  are  in  need  of  services.  So  we  start  off  with  a  pro- 
gram that  really,  it's  not  a  100  percent  program  by  any  means. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  kids  are  not  served  that  are  eligible 
to  be  served.  And  then  to  have  a  level  funding  and  have  these 
other  dynamics  pushing  upward  is  in  substance  a  cut. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  I  appreciate  your  response.  And  any  specifics  that 
you  can  provide  to  the  committee  in  amplifying  that  point  would 
be  very  helpful.  Because  this  is  the  way  my  local  school  districts 
see  it.  They're  faced  with  increased  pressure  and  inflationary  fac- 
tors, increased  students.  And  level  funding  just  doesn't  help  them 
sufficiently. 
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Mr.  Riley.  I  know. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  So  if  you  can  provide  us  sufficient  backup,  I'd  ap- 
preciate it.  r-  f 
[The  information  follows:] 
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TITLE  I  GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Impact  of  Level  Funding  on  the  Number  and 
Proportion  of  Students  Served  by  the  Program 


The  chart  below  shows  some  of  the  effects,  over  time,  of  level  funding  for  Title  I 
Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  (LEAs).  Overall,  flat  funding  would  result  in  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students  served  at  a  time  when  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  are  increasing.  For  example: 

•  With  flat  funding  at  the  1996  level,  and  assuming  an  annual  2.7  percent  inflation 
rate,  school  districts  and  schools  would  have  to  decide  which  classrooms  and 
disadvantaged  children  can  do  without  the  essential  help  that  Title  I  provides.  By 
the  year  2002,  more  than  a  million  children  (out  of  an  estimated  6.8  million  now 
receiving  services)  could  be  cut  from  the  program,  which  means  that  fewer 
children  would  participate  than  at  any  time  since  before  1991. 

•  With  the  annual  projected  growth  in  enrollments  shown  on  the  chart,  the 
proportion  of  needy  students  served  by  the  program  would  decrease.  At  the  1996 
Title  I  appropriation  level  of  $6.7  billion,  the  program  is  able  to  reach  about  53 
percent  of  students  scoring  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile  on  standardized  tests 
and  38  percent  of  students  scoring  below  the  35th  percentile.  However,  with  level 
fianding  by  the  year  2002  those  percentages  would  decline  to  42  percent  and  30 
percent. 
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YOUTH  CRIME  AND  VIOLENCE 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  I've  also  been  very  interested  in  the  Safe  and  Drug- 
Free  Schools  program.  In  my  district,  as  in  many  others,  we're 
faced  with  increased  violence.  Unfortunately,  the  statistics  on  drug 
use  are  not  to  any  of  our  liking. 

I'd  like  to  know  from  your  perspective  how  you  think  the  Safe 
and  Drug-Free  School  program  can  help  to  bring  youth  crime  rates 
down.  We  hear  about  crime  going  down,  but  the  crime  among  youth 
is  going  up,  unfortunately.  Juvenile  violence  is  increasing.  Can  you 
please  respond? 

Mr.  Riley.  And  the  same  with  drugs. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiLEY.  As  I  pointed  out,  drugs  and  crime  rates  for  adults  is 
going  down,  and  with  youth,  going  up.  And  that's  a  very,  very  bad 
trend.  And  I  would  want  to  make  the  point  that  when  you  look  at 
attacking  violence,  and  you  have  security  and  you  have  policemen 
on  the  streets  and  you  have  all  of  the  different  aspects  of  dealing 
with  it,  when  you  have  the  youth  problem  going  up,  it's  very  clear 
to  me  that  education  is  a  way  that  we  certainly  ought  to  be  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  crime  and  drugs.  And  then  we  have  the  addi- 
tional students,  the  enrollment  increase,  again,  that  we  discussed. 

So  I  think  the  only  way  to  have  a  long-term  major  benefit  in  vio- 
lence is  this  idea  of  teaching  young  people  that  there  are  ways  to 
solve  problems  other  than  pulling  out  a  gun  or  a  knife  or  beating 
somebody,  whatever.  And  of  course,  we  say  that's  a  parent's  job, 
and  it  is.  And  nobody  talks  about  that  any  more  than  I  do. 

And  I  urge  parents  everywhere  to  talk,  not  just  to  elementary 
school-age  children,  but  to  high  school  and  college  students.  But  a 
lot  of  kids  don't  have  that  kind  of  support  system  at  home,  and  of- 
tentimes not  in  the  community  either.  And  it  falls  then  on  the 
school  to  try  to  provide  that  kind  of  support  system  to  teach  a 
young  person  about  conflict  resolution  and  peer  mediation  and  re- 
spect for  the  law.  I  think  it's  an  extremely  important  program,  and 
the  times  make  it  more  important  than  ever, 

Mr,  Porter,  Thank  you,  Mrs,  Lowey, 

Mr,  Riggs? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

RELATING  EDUCATION  FUNDING  TO  QUALITY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Secretary,  good  afternoon.  I  will  add  my  voice  to  the  debate 
simply  by  sa5dng  that  many  of  us  believe  that  equating,  and  I  think 
you've  heard  me  say  this,  I  know  Under  Secretary  Smith  has,  be- 
cause we've  had  the  opportunity  to  have  friendly  bipartisan  debate 
out  in  California,  But  many  of  us  believe  that  equating  money  with 
educational  progress  in  this  country,  and  specifically  academic  im- 
provement or  better  pupil  performance  is  sort  of  a  false  correlation. 

But  I  will  tell  you  that  I'm  very  concerned  as  a  Califomian,  that 
our  proud  State,  with  its  once  vaunted  public  education  system, 
has  dropped  nearly  to  the  bottom  in  this  country  today,  that  we 
have  inadequate  education  infrastructure  in  California.  We  have 
tremendous  class  sizes. 

A  year  ago  last  month,  I  escorted  my  precocious  daughter,  who 
then  was  8  going  on  18,  to  her  first  day  of  second  grade  in  Fairfax 
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County  Public  Schools.  And  as  we  walked  down  the  hallway  with 
the  assistant  principal,  something  that's  almost  unheard  of  in  Cali- 
fornia public  schools,  I  could  only  shake  my  head  as  the  assistant 
principal  apologized  for  the  1  teacher  to  17  students  class  ratio. 
And  I  had  to  explain  to  her  that  having  just  moved  from  California, 
we  were  more  accustomed  to  31  or  32.  So  I  think  there  is  lots  of 
room  for  improvement. 

But  I  was  also  struck  that  the  President  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  talked  about  what  he,  I  think,  or  all  of  us  would 
characterize  as  a  quantitative  educational  improvement,  and  that's 
this  notion  of  student  uniforms  and  a  mandatory  dress  code  policy. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  applause  lines  that  night. 

It  was  certainly  one  that  was  picked  up  on  by  the  national  news 
media  for  days  and  even  weeks  afterwards.  And  here  he  was  talk- 
ing about  a  qualitative  improvement  to  American  education,  not 
necessary  quantitative  improvement.  I  just  wanted  to  sort  of  stress 
that  in  my  opening  remarks. 

GOALS  2000  STATE  GRANTS 

I  also  was  struck  just  a  moment  ago  to  hear  your  description, 
and  I've  now  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  you  describe  the  Goals 
2000  program  on  several  occasions,  it  sounds  like  it  is  almost  evolv- 
ing into  a  block  grant  to  the  States.  And  I'm  perplexed  that  since 
we  have  this  longstanding  American  tradition  of  decentralized  deci- 
sion making  in  public  education,  why  don't  we  just  go  ahead  and 
convert  that  into  a  block  grant  program  for  K  through  12  edu- 
cation? 

Mr.  Riley,  Well,  Congressman,  I  have  referred  to  it  before  as 
what  I  call  a  responsible  block  grant.  I  have  never  felt  that  block 
granting  money  down,  taxing  it  one  level,  block  granting  into  an- 
other level  without  accountability  to  the  people  who  you're  taxing, 
is  good  policy. 

However,  I  do  think  that  we  should  have  less  regulations,  we 
should  have  less  strings  and  we  should  have  more  opportunity  for 
the  dollars  to  get  to  the  source,  to  the  classroom.  And  that's  why 
we  are  cutting  back  regulations  and  doing  everything  we  can  in  the 
programs  that  we  recommended,  like  Goals  2000.  I  don't  think  you 
can  come  up  with  a  program  that  has  less  regulations,  that  has  no 
regulations,  that  is  based  on  the  law  itself,  though.  It  is  absolutely 
determined  by  the  State  and  the  local  schools  how  they're  going  to 
spend  the  money. 

However,  to  get  the  money  they  do  have  to  say  that  they  are 
going  to  have  in  their  State  or  in  their  school  district  a  standards 
process,  and  that  the^re  going  to  have  assessments  to  those  high 
standards.  Then,  of  course,  their  job  is  to  link  teaching  and  instruc- 
tion to  those  standards,  so  the  accountability,  which  is  the  assess- 
ment, would  go  up.  I  think  it  is  a  very  well  defined  framework  for 
the  time.  It  is  not  an  old  program  that  strictly  goes  down  with  a 
whole  lot  of  regulations  and  do  this,  this  and  this.  States  and  com- 
munities have  to  be  reaching  to  those  broad  goals,  but  they  do  it 
in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  ask  a  follow-up  to  that,  because 
I  want  to  get  this  question  in  this  round.  I  hope  the  Chairman  will 
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permit  another,  because  I  think  the  subject  is  so  extremely  impor- 
tant, at  least  another  round  of  questions. 

ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 

The  follow-up  I'd  like  to  ask  is  in  the  area  of  accountability  and 
national  standards.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Adminis- 
tration was  going  to  put  forward  a  new  initiative  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional standards  for  grade  to  grade  promotion  and  for  high  school 
graduation.  Yet  I  see  nothing  in  the  budget  to  support  that  new 
initiative.  Am  I  mistaken  or  misinformed? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  no,  I  think  the  process  used  by  the  national 
standards  groups  calls  for  developing  a  consensus,  a  national  con- 
sensus, on  world  class  standards,  in  whatever  the  subject,  the  core 
subject  is.  There's  never  been  any  intention  on  our  part  to  have  any 
kind  of  national  test  or  to  impose  national  standards  on  a  State. 
The  State  does  its  own  standards  and  it  is  not  connected  to  any 
other  program  or  Groals  2000.  They  do  not  have  to,  it's  strictly  vol- 
untary. 

Now,  the  President  does  think  that  a  State,  then,  should  in  its 
assessments  hold  students  accountable.  That  is,  to  let  a  young  per- 
son know  that  if  you  are  failing,  then  you  don't  progress  through 
the  system.  And  I  think  that  that  is  the  right  interpretation.  It  was 
discussed  at  the  summit,  of  course,  in  New  York. 

Again,  it's  a  leadership  thing  with  the  President,  and  not  an  act 
or  proposed  control.  It's  leadership  in  the  country  saying  that  in 
schools,  we  ought  to,  as  he  says,  do  away  with  social  promotion  and 
have  a  proposal  that  when  a  kid  goes  from  elementary  to  middle 
school  there  be  a  test,  and  from  middle  school  to  high  school,  and 
then  an  exit  exam. 

We  did  a  lot  of  that  in  my  State.  We  started  an  exit  exam  from 
high  school  when  I  was  Governor  many  years  ago.  And  frankly, 
there  was  a  lot  of  controversy  then,  more  so  than  you  would  have 
now.  But  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  And  I  think  our  kids  worked 
hard  to  try  to  pass  that  test. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Thank  you  for  clarifying  that. 

Mr.  Riley.  And  I'm  glad  that  your  8  year  old  is  above  average, 
like  all  of  my  grandchildren.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Oh,  she's  now  9  going  on  19. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Would  my  friend  from  California  3deld  for  about  one 
second? 

Mr.  Porter.  He's  got  about  one  second. 

RELATING  EDUCATION  FUNDING  TO  QUALITY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HoYER.  If  I  can  suggest  that  you  look  at  the  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  Fairfax  County  and  relate  it  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  And  then  tell  me  that  what  you  have  in  resources 
does  not  relate  to  what  you  can  do  in  terms  of  educating  kids.  I 
agree  with  you  100  percent,  and  I  think  I've  made  that  point.  Mon- 
ey's not  everything.  Chapter  1,  Head  Start  are  not  working  as  well 
as  they  should.  The  need  is  great,  however. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  But  I  think  his  example  makes  the 
point  that  where  a  community  that  has  a  lot  of  money,  Fairfax  of 
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course  being  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  America,  spends  a  lot 
on  education. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  That  completes  round  one.  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
bers that  any  member  who  did  not  have  a  chance  to  ask  questions 
in  round  one,  when  they  come  in  the  room,  we  will  go  to  them  next. 
And  we  will  begin  now  with  round  two. 

RELATING  EDUCATION  FUNDING  TO  QUALITY  EDUCATION 

Let  me  make  an  observation,  if  I  may.  I've  been  on  this  sub- 
committee almost  16  years  now.  And  I  have  to  say,  during  almost 
of  that  time,  we  have  always  looked  at  inputs  and  very  little  at  out- 
puts. How  many  dollars  are  we  spending  on  this  program,  how 
many  on  that  program,  and  never,  what  are  the  dollars  getting  in 
terms  of  student  achievements,  are  the  kids  really  learning. 

And  how  in  the  world  this  country  ever  got  off  on  the  idea  of  so- 
cial promotion  without  measuring  whether  children  are  going 
through  the  process  and  learning  anything  is  absolutely  beyond 
me.  And  I  think  beyond  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  a  con- 
cept that  is  utterly  bankrupt  from  the  very  beginning,  and  some- 
thing that  I  just  don't  know  how  we've  ever  gotten  there. 

EDUCATION  FUNDING  AND  THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Let  me  also  comment,  and  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  lady 
from  New  York,  and  we  work  together  on  many  different  issues, 
but  I  think  our  job  is  not  to  come  in  here  and  reflect  our  constitu- 
ents perfectly.  When  you  say  your  constituents  don't  care  where 
the  money  comes  from  and  they  don't  want  cuts  in  a  program  and 
they  don't  want  to  raise  their  property  taxes,  sure  they  don't. 
That's  human  nature.  They  want  the  benefits  without  paying  for 
it. 

We've  done  that  for  a  long,  long  time,  that's  why  we  have  deficits 
that  are  going  out  of  sight.  And  if  we  continue  to  spend  without 
asking  ourselves  where  the  money  is  coming  from,  all  we're  doing 
is  borrowing  more  and  more  and  more  from  the  future  and  making 
someone  else  pay  for  it. 

I  think  it's  time  we  got  a  little  adult  about  all  of  this  and  said, 
let's  decide  what  we  want  Government  to  do  and  let  us  pay  for 
every  cent  of  it  now  and  get  our  budget  into  balance  and  set  our 
priorities  straight,  and  not  just  say,  if  they  want  it,  we'll  give  it  to 
them,  and  we  don't  care  or  know  where  it's  going  to  come  from. 
That's  why  we're  in  the  fix  we're  in  today,  because  we've  done  that 
for  such  a  long  time,  and  it's  got  to  stop.  We've  got  to  look  at  set- 
ting our  fiscal  house  right  and  demanding  that  we  get  results  for 
the  money  that  we  spend  on  programs  that  are  priorities  to  our 
country. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  If  the  gentlemen  will  yield. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  will  yield. 

Mrs.  LoWEY.  Perhaps  I  didn't  articulate  it  clearly.  I  think  they 
are  very  worried  about  where  their  tax  dollars  are  going.  But  they 
are  also  very  concerned  about  losing  these  millions  of  dollars  in 
Title  I  funds — I  would  agree  with  you  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  we  have  to  make  many  of  these  programs  more  ef- 
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fective,  and  people  have  to  take  responsibility  for  making  them 
work. 

But  I  think  taxpayers  understand  that  these  Title  I  funds  are  ab- 
solutely vital  to  their  educational  system  and  that's  why  the^re 
fighting  so  hard  and  are  so  appreciative  that  the  Administration 
stood  firm. 

So  if  I  gave  you  the  impression  that  they  don't  care  where  the 
money  is  coming  from,  they're  very  concerned.  But  they  feel  these 
funds  are  very  vital  to  their  educational  system. 

Mr.  Porter.  Let  me  respond  to  the  gentlelady,  and  I'm  using  up 
my  own  time  here,  I  realize.  But 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  I  yield  you  my  time. 

Mr.  Porter.  One  of  the  things  we've  allowed  ourselves  to  do  for 
such  a  long  time,  and  why  we  ought  to  be  asking  the  hard  ques- 
tions about  Federal  funding  for  education  is  that  it  is  so  easy  to 
raise  funds  at  one  level  of  Grovemment,  especially  when  that  level 
of  Grovemment  can  borrow  all  at  once,  and  have  them  spent  at  an- 
other level  of  Government  that  isn't  responsible  for  paying  for 
them. 

And  what  constituent,  or  what  local  unit  of  government  doesn't 
want  more  funds  from  Washington  that  they  don't  have  to  worry 
about  raising  and  taking  responsibility  for  at  the  local  level.  But 
our  job  is  beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  assuring  that  when 
we're  doing  these  things,  we're  doing  them  responsibly. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hoyer. 

DISCRETIONARY  VERSUS  MANDATORY  SPENDING 

Mr.  Hoyer.  I've  mentioned  this  before  in  our  markup,  but  I  think 
it's  important  for  us  not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  liberals  or 
conservatives,  but  as  members  of  Congress  who  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  American  public,  to  give  them  enough  information  so 
they  can  make  rational  judgments.  It  is  not  discretionary  spending 
that  has  put  us  in  the  position  we're  in.  Period.  Discretionary 
spending  is  down. 

Now,  some  will  say,  yes,  it's  down  because  defense  spending  is 
down  while  domestic  discretionary  is  up.  But  the  percentage  that 
we  apply  to  investment,  either  in  defense  or  non-defense  discre- 
tionary spending  of  our  budget,  in  the  last  20  years  is  cut  in  half. 
We  spend  all  of  our  time,  particularly  on  this  committee,  but  much 
of  the  time  in  Congress  on — and  the  National  Taxpayers  Union,  for 
the  most  part,  judges  people  on  one-third  of  the  budget. 

We  are  in  the  position  we're  in  today  because  entitlements  have 
skyrocketed.  We  don't  want  to  deal  with  entitlements,  because 
there  are  40,  50,  75  million  Americans  who  rely  on  those  entitle- 
ments. But  all  of  us  know,  if  we're  going  to  get  a  handle  on  this 
budget,  and  as  all  of  you  know,  I'm  for  the  balanced  budget,  I  voted 
for  the  Coalition  Budget.  Seventy-two  of  us  voted  for  a  budget  that 
had  some  tough  medicine  in  it. 

But  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  didn't  want  to  vote  for  it,  because  it 
had  a  half  a  percent  COLA  decrease  across  the  board.  That's  not 
a  happy  political  thing.  But  if  we  continue  to  let — to  pretend  to  the 
American  public  that  they're  going  to  solve  their  problem  by  con- 
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tinuing  to  cut  the  one-third  of  the  budget  and  leave  two  thirds 
alone,  we  will  never  get  there. 

And  I  know  you  don't  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I'm  just  sajdng, 
I  don't  think  we're  in  the  position  we're  in  because  we  spent,  you 
know,  half  a  billion  dollars  more  on  education  or  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  less.  We're  in  the  position  we're  in  because  entitlements 
went  from  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  budget  to  now  49 
to  50  percent  of  the  entire  budget. 

Mr.  Porter.  Let  me  agree  with  the  gentleman  and  also  predict 
that  whoever  is  elected  President  in  November,  whether  it's  Presi- 
dent Clinton  or  Senator  Dole,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  reign- 
ing in  of  entitlements  at  the  beginning  of  whatever  this  new  Ad- 
ministration is,  or  there  won't  be  any  money  for  any  discretionary 
programs  whatsoever.  I  think  that's  absolutely  true.  We've  gone 
through  your  rendition  and  our  rendition.  Each  one  has  not  accept- 
ed the  other's. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Now  we  need  to  go  through  "our"  rendition. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  go  through  our  ren- 
dition and  find  a  way  to  do  this,  because  if  we  don't,  there  is  no 
money  for  education  or  any  other  of  the  high  priorities  that  this 
subcommittee  deals  with. 

I  think  I'm  going  to  charge  this  whole  thing  to  the  subcommittee 
generally  and  ask  one  question.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Porter.  Since  we  have  talked  about  it. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  a  new  technology  initiative.  We  purchase 
technology  through  Groals  2000,  through  Title  I,  through  Chapter 
II,  Special  Education,  several  programs  in  OERI.  I'm  told  that 
NASA  provides  and  several  other  Federal  agencies  also  provide 
technology  for  schools.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us,  do  we  have  any 
idea  of  how  much  money  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  on 
the  purchase  of  technology  for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
I  mean  the  whole  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  that  of  course  would  take  some  analysis  of  the 
decisions  that  they  are  making.  And  I  would  be  happy  to  have  our 
people  take  a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Porter.  We've  already  asked  them.  They  don't  seem  to 
know.  We  thought  you  may  have  some  higher  knowledge. 

Mr.  Riley.  It's  awfully  hard  to,  again,  if  we're  going  to  not  tell 
them  how  to  do  everything,  it's  kind  of  hard  for  us  to  impose  that 
kind  of  a  scrutiny  on  them,  except  to  get  that  information  as  it  be- 
comes available.  But  I'd  be  happy  to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  that's  a  prelude  to  the  question  I  want  to  ask. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service  estimates  that  the  cost  of  out- 
fitting each  of  the  approximately  2  million  classrooms  with  comput- 
ers, software  and  connections  to  the  Internet  would  range  from 
$9.4  billion  to  $22  billion.  The  ongoing  costs  of  upgrading  tech- 
nology, software  and  service  charges  for  the  Internet  connections 
range  from  $1.8  billion  to  $4.6  billion  annually. 

WTiat  is  the  Federal  responsibility  for  meeting  these  costs,  and 
what  is  the  State  and  local  responsibility  for  meeting  these  costs? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  think  it's  a  partnership  matter.  And  certainly 
the  private  sector  has  an  enormous  responsibilit}'  also.  The  Presi- 
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dent's  plan  for  the  Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund,  of  course, 
is  for  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  put  in  $2  billion  over  a  five-year 
period  and  then  to  leverage  that  for  $8  billion  additional  for  a  total 
of  $10  billion. 

As  you  point  out,  that's  not  enough  to  cover  the  entire  country 
in  terms  of  getting  on  the  Internet  and  information  superhighway 
and  having  it  working  smoothly.  But  it  is  an  enormous,  rather  bold 
approach  to  something  that  we  think  absolutely  needs  to  be  done 
if  we're  going  to  move  education  into  the  next  century. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  TECHNOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  had  Dr.  Robinson  here.  And 
during  the  hearing,  I  asked  her  how  she  justified  the  funding  in- 
crease for  technology  when  in  the  National  Institute  on  Student 
Achievements  Justification  you  indicate  that  there  is  little  knowl- 
edge on  "what  uses  of  computers  move  beyond  entertaining  to  pure 
learning."  Her  answer  was  that  we  would  find  out  the  successful 
programs  by  assessing  the  use  of  these  Federal  funds. 

Is  it  your  view  that  this  program,  then,  is  simply  another  dem- 
onstration program?  In  other  words,  how  are  we  going  to  evaluate 
what  we're  buying  with  this  new  technology?  How  do  we  see 
whether  this  is  really  increasing  learning?  Is  there  an  understand- 
ing that  it  does,  is  that  just  a  given,  an  assumption  and  then  we 
invest  all  the  money?  Or  do  you  have  some  real  data  that  shows 
that  computers  are  really  going  to  help  us  learn? 

Mr.  RiLEY.  Well,  there's  certainly  a  growing  body  of  research. 
There's  a  lot  of  data  being  developed,  and  that  has  been  developed, 
that  reveals  that  children  do  improve  their  learning  because  of  ac- 
cess to  technology.  And  going  back  to  1979,  one  of  the  first  studies 
was  in  military  training.  The  military  have  always  been  very  good 
at  handling  training,  and  were  into  technology  certainly  early. 

The  1995  review  of  more  than  130  academic  studies  shows  that 
using  technology  does  improve  student  outcomes  in  language  arts, 
in  math,  social  studies  and  science.  A  number  of  studies  suggest 
that  time  savings  is  up  as  high  as  30  percent.  And  I  have  a  number 
of  other  pieces  of  information  that  I'd  be  glad  to  share  with  you. 

But  the  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  yes, 
there's  significant  research  being  done  constantly.  And  I  think 
every  classroom  teacher  who  is  involved  with  technology  in  his  or 
her  class  is  doing  research  on  the  effect  of  technology  on  learning 
in  children.  But  I  would  be  happy  to  supply  any  information  we 
have  on  technology  research.  There's  quite  a  bit  of  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  TECHNOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 


WHAT  IS  THE  NEED? 

Computers  and  related  technologies  have  transformed  practically  every  sector  of 
American  life.  Work  has  changed.  Productivity  has  increased.  Access  to  information 
and  productive  capacity  have  opened  entirely  new  ways  of  thinking  about  how  we  live, 
work,  and  learn.  There  is  an  increased  reliance  on  the  capacity  of  all  workers  to  analyze 
data  and  to  make  important  workplace  decisions.  Computers  are  now  ubiquitous  in  work 
settings.  Blue  and  white  collar  jobs  rely  extensively  on  computers  and 
telecommunications.  Schools  are  slowly  awakening  to  the  need  to  equip  themselves  with 
the  implements  needed  to  prepare  citizens  and  workers  for  this  more  demanding,  high 
stakes  environment  where  one  must  be  able  to  read,  compute,  and  work  with  others  using 
technology.  Even  the  homes  of  many  of  the  poorest  families  have  telephones,  cable  TV 
and  the  chip  (perhaps  embedded  in  appliances  or  electronic  games),  although  many  may 
not  have  ftiU  computers. 

On  average,  however,  schools  are  currently  not  equipped  to  use  technology  effectively  for 
education.  Computers  are  needed  as  instructional  tools  or  learning  resources,  for  the 
management  of  instruction,  and  for  school  management.  Moreover,  teachers  and 
administrators  require  training  in  how  to  maximize  the  use  of  technology  for  education. 
Equity  of  access  to  learning  technologies  is  also  a  concern  to  be  addressed  in  local 
communities. 

•  Only  9  percent  of  all  instructional  rooms  (classrooms,  labs,  and  media  centers)  in 
public  schools  are  connected  to  the  Internet.  Funding  and  inadequate 
telecommunications  access  points  in  the  building  were  the  major  barriers  most 
often  cited  to  acquiring  or  using  advanced  telecommunications  technologies 
(NCES,  1996). 

•  In  schools,  students  spend  an  average  of  approximately  8  minutes  a  day  using 
computers  in  learning  (Becker,  1994). 

•  Although  at  least  three-quarters  of  schools  report  having  sufficient  computers  and 
televisions  for  instructional  purposes,  they  do  not  have  the  system  or  building 
infrastructure  (such  as  networks,  modems,  modem  lines,  conduits,  cables, 
electrical  wiring)  needed  to  fully  use  them  (GAO,  1 995). 

•  Only  4  percent  of  schools  have  more  than  one  computer  for  every  5  students 
(RAND,  1996  ).  Over  60  percent  do  not  have  adequate  phone  lines  for 
instructional  use  (GAO,  1995). 
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•  One-half  of  computers  are  in  labs;  only  24  percent  of  schools  have  computers  in 
every  classroom  (NEA,  1993). 

•  While  the  average  number  of  computers  per  public  school  is  72,  there  are  on 
average  60  computers  per  elementary  school  and  1 1 2  computers  per  secondary 
school  —  one  ::omputer  for  every  7  elementary  school  children  and  1  computer  for 
every  6  secondary  school  students.  Rural  schools  have  less  access  to  computers, 
averaging  54  computers  per  school.  High-poverty  schools  are  also  less  likely  to 
have  access  rNCES,  1996). 

We  have  increased  the  numbers  of  computers  available  to  students  in  classrooms  over  the 
years,  yet  we  have  not  kept  pace  in  training  teachers  to  use  computers  well  (Washington 
Post.  December  31,  1995.)    Moreover,  it  has  been  difficult  for  school  systems  to  install 
and  maintain  computer  equipment  which  keeps  pace  with  the  technological  changes  that 
are  occurring  in  the  industry. 

WHAT  IS  WORKING? 

The  evidence  is  strong  that,  used  properly,  computers  and  other  communications 
technologies  can  be  effective  in  expanding  students'  opportunities,  motivation,  and 
achievement.  Technology  can  change  the  content  of  instruction  and  enable  the  learner  to 
develop  skills  not  possible  through  conventional  instruction.  These  technologies  also 
increase  opportunities  for  improving  teacher  professional  development.  Information 
technologies  can  be  asi  aid  to~ 

•  Basic  Skills. 

Computer  tutoring  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing  has  been 
shown  to  be  remarkably  cost  effective  for  young  and  older  students  and  for 
disabled  students. 

Computer-assisted  instruction  (CAI)  allows  students  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace 
through  a  series  of  drills  and  practice  exercises  in  basic  skills.  Among  the 
attractions  of  CAI  is  its  ability  to  individualize  instruction  and  to  provide  instant 
feedback.  Teachers  can  instruct  the  computer  to  drill  a  particular  student  only  on 
the  areas  in  which  he  or  she  exhibits  weakness,  such  as  long  division  or  verb 
conjugation.  Moreover,  students  control  the  pace  at  which  they  proceed  through 
the  exercises,  so  students  are  neither  held  back  nor  left  behind  by  their  peers.  The 
instant  feedback  the  computer  ftimishes  to  students— something  that  teachers 
cannot  do  for  every  student  in  a  class—motivates  them  to  continue.  In  a  long 
series  of  studies  pitting  CAI  against  classrooms  without  CAI,  students  in  CAI 
classes  outperformed  their  non-CAI  peers  on  standardized  tests  of  basic  skill 
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achievement  by  as  much  as  30  percent  (Kulik,  Kulik,  Bangert-Drowns,  1985; 
Kulik  &  Kulik,  1991;  Dwyer,  1994). 

Schools  have  also  turned  to  videodiscs—which  can  store  and  play  back  extensive 
collections  of  multimedia  images—to  strengthen  students'  basic  skills.  Video 
technology  brings  material  to  life,  which  enhances  students'  ability  to  both 
remember  and  understand  what  they  read  and  hear  (Johnson,  1987;  Cognition  and 
Technology  Group,  1989;  Interactive  Educational  Systems  Design,  1996).  Until 
recently,  teachers  used  the  disks  primarily  as  visual  aids  to  demonstrate  events  or 
concepts  (Nelson,  Watson,  &  Busch,  1989).  By  adding  pictures,  sound,  and 
animation  to  classroom  lectures,  videodiscs  used  in  this  fashion  significantly 
enhanced  students'  understanding  and  recall  of  basic  facts  (Hasselbring  et  al., 
1991). 

Advanced  Skills. 

As  educational  technology  has  become  more  versatile,  teachers  have  foimd  it  to 
be  a  useful  ally  in  moving  students  beyond  the  basic  skills.  New  generations  of 
interactive  educational  technology  enable  students  to  engage  in  problem-solving 
activities  with  real-life  applications.  CD-ROMS,  worldwide  computer  networks 
like  the  Internet,  and  virtual  reality  (simulated  environments)  help  students 
develop  their  ability  to  conduct  research,  organize  information,  recognize  patterns, 
draw  inferences,  and  commxmicate  findings. 


At  Pease  Elementary  School  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  students  improved  their  own  lives  even 
as  they  learned  how  technology  could  be  used  to  solve  real  problems.  For  the  Global 
Laboratory  project,  students  decided  to  test  the  air  in  their  own,  poor-smelling  classroom. 
Using  primitive  air  pumps  and  testing  tubes,  students  were  surprised  to  find  elevated 
carbon  dioxide  levels  in  the  air.   They  replicated  their  experiments  in  other  classrooms  with 
similar  results.  Since  they  could  not  find  the  cause  of  the  elevated  carbon  dioxide  levels, 
they  decided  to  seek  help  on  a  computer  network,  where  an  environmental  scientist 
responded  to  their  questions.   With  his  suggestions  in  hand,  the  students  examined  the 
school's  construction  and  found  that  the  likely  cause  was  poor  ventilation.   Using  word 
processors  and  graphics  programs,  the  students  developed  a  presentation  of  their  findings 
for  the  school  board,  which,  after  confirming  the  readings,  repaired  the  ventilation  system. 
The  students  then  shared  what  they  had  learned  on  the  network,  which  prompted  at  least 
one  other  school  to  test  its  air  and  discover  elevated  carbon  dioxide  levels  in  classrooms, 
too. 
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Technology  enables  students  to  experience  new  phenomena  first-hand  and  to 
apply  their  skills  to  solve  real  problems.  Videodiscs  and  CD-ROM  yield 
multimedia  simulations  of  natural  and  man-made  phenomena  that  students  could 
not  otherwise  experience  (Collins,  1991;  Hasselbring,  Goin,  Zhou,  Alcantara,  & 
Musil,  1992;  Barron  &  Goldman,  1993). 


Simulation  software  packages  like  SimCitv  2000  allow  students  to  assume  the  role  of  mayor 
of  a  large  city.  By  governing  the  imaginary  city,  students  learn  the  interconnections  and 
tradeoffs  of  modern  society.  Raising  taxes  results  in  more  city  services  but  in  less 
disposable  income  for  residents  (and  a  drop  in  public  opinion  polls  for  the  mayor). 
Opening  manufacturing  plants  increases  employment  but  harms  the  environment 


In  the  simulation  software  Immigrant  1850.  students  assume  the  role  of  a  19th-century 
Irish  immigrant  in  Boston.  Students  experience  the  trip  to  the  New  World  on  a  whaling 
vessel,  practice  writing  by  keeping  a  journal  of  their  life  in  their  new  home,  and  strengthen 
math  skills  as  they  struggle  to  live  within  their  budget  Throughout,  multimedia 
presentations  help  bring  the  period  to  life  for  the  students,  and  software  applications  (word 
processors,  spreadsheets)  give  them  the  tools  they  need  to  complete  their  assignments 
(Means  et  aL,  1993). 


In  math,  at  least  one  videodisc  series  has  been  shown  to  improve  students' 
problem-solving  skills  in  mathematics  (Pellegrino  et  al.,  1992).  By  providing  an 
anchor~a  "realistic  stor[y]  with  dilemmas  or  suggested  projects  included  in  [it]" 
(Barron  &  Goldman,  1993,  p.  68)~the  Adventures  of  Jasper  Woodbury  shows 
students  how  math  can  be  used  to  solve  problems  encountered  in  life.  Each 
segment  in  the  series  presents  mysteries  or  problems  encountered  by  Jasper  that 
require  mathematical  solutions  (CTG,  1990). 

Jasper's  success  has  resulted  in  other  mathematics  software  packages  that  help 
students  reach  the  high  standards  promoted  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  (NCTM)  and  other  reform  groups.  Other  studies  point  to 
improved  student  outcomes  in  technology-rich  science  classrooms  (Rock  & 
Cummings,  1994;  Lenk,  1992). 

Accommodating  Student  Needs. 

Second  language  learning  using  computers  equipped  with  speech  synthesizers  is 
extraordinarily  powerful,  making  it  increasingly  possible  to  teach  English  to 
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limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students  and  to  introduce  even  esoteric  second 
languages  to  all  students  (Liu,  1993).  Liu  found  that  non-native  English  speakers 
(international  college  and  graduate  students)  permitted  to  explore  semantic 
networks  using  hypermedia  software  demonstrated  significant  gains  in  vocabulary 
knowledge.    Semantic  networks  are  words  that  are  related  conceptually  such  as 
lawyer,  trial,  judge,  defendant,  jury,  etc.  (Sivin-Kachala,  1996).  Learning 
disabled  adult  students  receiving  videodisc-delivered  algebra  instruction 
significantly  outperformed  students  receiving  textbook  instruction  on  two 
different  tests  of  algebra  achievement  (Kitz  and  Thorpe,  1992) . 

Assistive  technologies  can  help  students  with  special  needs  to  fiinction  in 
mainstream  classes  and  communicate  with  their  peers  (Braun,  1990;  National 
Council  on  Disabilities,  1995;  Schiller,  n.d.).  With  the  support  of  educational 
technology,  learning-disabled  students  or  students  identified  as  "slow"  learners  by 
their  teachers  can  master  complex  problem-solving  skills  as  well  as  nondisabled 
students  (Zorfass,  1991;  Ringstaff,  Sandhoitz,  &  Dwyer,  1991).  Telecomputing 
networks  allow  hearing-impaired  students  to  work  with  distant  peers  despite  their 
disability  (Riel,  1992). 

Access  to  Instruction  and  Information. 

Distance  learning  using  computers  and  video  makes  it  possible  for  students  in  the 
smallest,  most  secluded  schools  to  take  a  wide  range  of  advanced  courses 
(including  calculus,  physics,  etc.)  even  though  there  are  no  teachers  qualified  to 
teach  these  classes  in  their  schools  (OTA,  1 989).  One-way  distance  learning  has 
also  expanded  student  access  to  the  core  curriculum.  Students  in  remote  schools 
that  could  previously  afford  only  bare-bones  course  listings  can  watch  live 
transmissions  or  videotaped  recordings  of  classes  being  offered  in  other  areas.  In 
many  cases,  the  instruction  they  experience  is  superior  to  that  available  in 
conventional  classrooms  because  the  distance  learning  classes  are  designed  for 
broad  distribution  and  can  attract  exceptional  teachers  and  content  experts. 
Because  the  objective  of  many  one-way  distance  learning  courses  has  been  to 
replicate  existing  courses,  the  small  number  of  evaluations  of  distance  learning 
have  focused  on  whether  distant  learners  perform  at  least  as  well  as  in-class 
learners.  In  general,  they  have  found  that  the  academic  achievement  of  the  two 
groups  is  comparable  (Moore  &  Thompson,  1990;  Kitchen,  1987). 

Computers  hooked  to  networks  and  the  Internet  provide  students  of  all  ages  with 
access  to  the  libraries  and  data  sources  of  the  world.  Telecomputing  gives 
students  access  to  extensive  data  bases,  experts,  and  peers  that  would  remain 
beyond  their  reach  without  these  connections. 
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Through  "Learning  Circles"~groups  of  classrooms  across  the  country  with  shared 
interests— students  acquire  important  research  skills  as  they  learn  about  life  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  or  world  Member  classrooms  on  the  A  T&T  Learning  Network,  for  instance, 
exchange  electronic  mail  during  investigations  of  topics  of  interest  to  them.  Each  member 
of  the  circle  designs  a  different  project  that  requires  students  to  collect  and  analyze  data 
from  all  members  and  report  results  to  each  other.  Among  topics  that  have  been  pursued 
are  the  effects  of  weather  and  seasonal  patterns  on  behavior  in  different  sites,  and  a  survey 
of  life  in  cities  in  transition.  In  some  cases,  students  contact  experts  in  the  field  via 
electronic  mail  for  technical  assistance  and  to  discuss  their  findings  (Riel,  1990). 


Processing  and  Presenting  Information. 

Software  tools  such  as  wordprocessors,  spread  sheets,  data  bases,  encyclopedias, 
and  data  analysis,  graphics,  multimedia  design  or  HyperCard,  and  presentation 
programs  are  usefiil  in  schools  just  as  they  are  in  adult  work,  increasing  the  ease 
of  preparing  studies,  projects,  and  carrying  out  daily  homework  in  all  subject 
areas.  These  tools  allow  students  to  create  professional-quality  products  that  are 
easy  to  edit  or  improve  (Sheingold,  1991).  The  ease  with  which  students  can  edit 
written  work  using  word  processors  makes  them  more  willing  to  edit  pieces  they 
write,  an  outcome  that  in  turn  improves  the  quality  of  their  writing  (Dwyer,  1994; 
Sheingold  &  Hadley,  1990;  Herman,  1988;  Interactive  Educational  Systems 
Design,  1996).  Also,  students  prove  to  be  more  comfortable,  and  hence  adept,  at 
critiquing  and  editing  written  work  exchanged  over  a  computer  network  with 
students  they  know  only  through  their  writing  circle  (Riel,  1992).  Likewise, 
writings  produced  for  transmission  over  a  network  tend  to  be  of  higher  quality 
than  those  produced  for  in-class  use  only  (Riel,  1989). 


In  Rochester,  New  York,  a  group  of  eighth  graders  discovered  a  great  deal  about  their 
hometown  as  they  learned  to  track  down  and  organize  large  sets  of  data.  Discover 
Rochester,  a  collaborative  project  involving  a  local  museum,  university,  and  school  district, 
enlisted  students  to  create  a  multimedia  presentation  about  life  in  the  city.   The  students 
researched  the  city's  history,  culture,  and  contributions  to  science  and  literature  in  libraries 
and  using  on-line  data  bases.   They  then  organized  their  presentations  into  multimedia 
HyperCard  stacks  using  text,  narration,  graphics,  music,  and  maps  (Sheingold,  1991). 


When  used  to  engage  students  in  such  purposeful  endeavors,  technology  has 
produced  improvements  in  student  performance  in  some  academic  areas. 
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Application  to  the  World  of  Work. 

Even  as  technology  has  helped  students  master  traditional  basic  skills,  it  has 
created  a  new  set  of  "basic"  skills-those  related  to  the  use  of  technology  itself. 
The  extent  to  which  technology  has  transformed  American  society  and  the 
workplace  means  that  any  student  who  does  not  know  the  essentials  of  using  word 
processors,  spreadsheets,  networks,  and  operating  systems  is  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage.  Schools  have  begun  to  respond  to  this  need  with  computer 
application  courses  that  teach  these  "new  basics"  (Gandell  &  Laufer,  1993).  In  a 
national  survey  of  teachers  in  technology-rich  environments,  93  percent  reported 
that  their  students  were  learning  to  use  a  word  processor,  62  percent  were  teaching 
keyboarding  skills  and  features  of  operating  systems,  and  56  percent  were 
showing  students  how  to  use  spreadsheet  programs.  Less  than  half  were  exposing 
students  to  electronic  bulletin  boards  and  data  bases  (Sheingold,  1990). 

Experience  in  the  armed  forces  and  community  colleges  makes  it  clear  that 
computers  are  especially  effective  in  preparing  students  for  specific  jobs  (Lesgold, 
1990;  RAND,  1995;  Fletcher,  1990).    Fletcher  performed  a  meta-analysis  of  47 
studies  of  the  use  of  interactive  video  in  higher  education,  the  military,  and  in 
industrial  training.  Students  using  interactive  video  scored  on  average  0.50 
standard  deviations  above  students  receiving  conventional  instruction  (Sivin- 
Kachala,  1996).  In  high  schools,  Dwyer  (1994)  notes  that  students  in  Tech  Prep 
programs  with  extensive  access  to  technology  benefit.  Students  exhibit  superior 
organizational  and  problem-solving  skills  compared  with  students  in  more 
traditional  high  school  programs. 


The  levels  of  student  retention  and  postgraduate  employment  both  rose  when  East 
Bakersjleld  High  School  in  Bakers/ield,  California,  instituted  a  technology-based 
school-to-work  program.  The  curriculum  revolves  around  five  career  tracks,  all  of 
which  incorporate  technology  to  simulate  job  sites  and  encourage  problem-solving. 
Freshmen  begin  with  a  course  on  keyboarding  and  basic  computer  literacy,  but 
move  on  to  using  technology  to  design  exhibits  and  sales  brochures,  write  technical 
papers,  and  more  (Keltner  &  Ross,  in  press). 
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Professional  Development. 

Teachers,  as  other  learners,  benefit  from  the  use  of  technology  that  creates 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  effective  and  timely  professional  development. 
Besides  exhibiting  direct  benefits  for  student  performance,  research  is  showing 
that  technology  can  help  teachers  improve  their  classroom  practice  (Sheingold, 
1992).  Videodiscs  and  multimedia  presentations  are  being  used  to  show 
prospective  teachers  contrasting  styles  of  teaching  and  their  effects  on  student 
engagement  and  achievement  (Barron  &  Goldm2in,  1993).  Practicing  teachers  use 
Learning  Circles  (discussion  networks  using  e-mail)  to  break  dovm  the  isolation 
experienced  by  many  teachers  (Ringstaff  et  al.,  1991).  By  sharing  ideas, 
experiences,  and  resources  with  colleagues  across  the  country,  teachers  are 
gaining  in  enthusiasm,  confidence,  and  competence.  One  principal  of  a  California 
school  added,  "E-mail  allows  teachers  to  pose  questions  to  each  other  and  to  me 
when  they  have  the  time.  On  the  system,  we  can  respond  to  each  other  at  our 
convenience  and  we  avoid  the  'let's  talk  later'  syndrome  that  is  part  of  working 
with  children"  (McKinsey  &  Co.,  1995). 
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TRIO  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Stokes? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  notice  that  you  are  recommending  a  significant 
increase  for  the  TRIO  programs.  I'm,  of  course,  very  pleased  to  see 
that,  because  that's  one  of  the  programs  that  I  have  very  staunchly 
supported  over  the  years,  as  well  as  members  of  this  subcommittee 
have. 

Talk  to  us  a  little  bit  about  the  TRIO  program  and  what  it  is 
achieving  and  why  you're  recommending  a  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  Congressman  Stokes,  again,  when  I  was  in 
Cleveland,  when  we  had  a  town  meeting  and  called  for  questions, 
and  the  Congressman  and  I  were  there  and  we  didn't  have  a  whole 
lot  of  time  left,  both  aisles  filled  up  with  people,  if  you  recall,  to 
show  the  kind  of  interest  that  people  have  in  education. 

First  of  all,  it  was  a  packed  place  at  4:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
And  a  number  of  those  questions  dealt  with  TRIO,  not  maybe  call- 
ing it  by  the  specific  program  name,  but  the  areas  that  TRIO  deals 
with.  And  this  idea,  these  areas,  encompass  helping  a  young  person 
think  about  college,  prepare  for  college  and  get  into  college,  and 
then  helping  them  enhance  their  learning  to  the  point  that  they  get 
the  most  out  of  college.  Often  they  have  not  had  this  kind  of  sup- 
port system  to  help  them  at  the  level  of  middle  school  and  high 
school.  And  I  think  that  providing  this  help  is  as  American  as  it 
can  be. 

I  would  point  out  in  relation  to  that,  we  had  a  lot  of  questions 
about  Title  I  and  what  has  happened  in  terms  of  poor  and  minority 
kids  over  the  years.  And  I  would  point  out,  over  about  the  last  20 
years  or  so,  and  I  think  Title  I  is  primarily  responsible,  the  gap  be- 
tween where  poor  and  disadvantaged  kids  are  has  closed  signifi- 
cantly, 20  to  30  percent. 

That  is  very  serious.  I  mean,  these  are  kids  that  have  an  espe- 
cially hard  time  to  close  the  gap.  And  they  have  to  overcome  that. 
And  that's  happening  in  K  through  12.  And  as  we  get  into  Goals 
2000,  and  raise  standards  for  all  kids  from  kindergarten  forward, 
I'll  tell  you,  it's  going  to  happen  more  and  more.  Those  kids, 
though,  as  they  come  on  up  into  high  school,  need  special  help  to 
get  ready  for  college,  to  be  part  of  college.  And  I  think  the  TRIO 
program  is  a  wonderful  program  and  serves  a  tremendous  purpose. 

RELATING  EDUCATION  FUNDING  TO  EDUCATION  QUALITY 

Mr.  Stokes.  I've  listened  to  some  of  the  comments  made  today 
with  reference  to  whether  more  money  provides  a  better  education 
and  this  and  that.  I  represent,  as  you  know,  the  City  of  Cleveland. 
I  also  represent  a  number  of  suburban  areas  around  Cleveland. 
Shaker  Heights,  one  of  the  richest  communities  in  America,  hap- 
pens to  be  a  part  of  my  Congressional  district. 

When  I  look  at  the  amount  of  money  spent  per  capita  on  the  chil- 
dren in  Shaker  Heights  compared  to  the  amount  of  money  spent 
per  capita  on  the  children  in  the  inner  city  of  Cleveland,  and  then 
examine  the  results,  whether  it's  with  respect  to  State  proficiency 
tests  or  national  tests.  I  see  the  children  in  Shaker  Heights  scoring 
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at  the  top  with  students  from  all  over  America.  Then,  I  see  children 
in  the  inner  city  of  Cleveland  who  can't  pass  math  and  science  pro- 
ficiency tests  in  the  ninth  grade.  They've  flunked  out  at  the  ninth 
grade  level — many  of  them  graduate  unable  to  read,  unable  to  do 
math. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
education  achievement  and  the  amount  of  money  that's  spent  on 
educating  a  child  in  the  suburbs  as  opposed  to  educating  a  child 
in  the  inner  city.  And,  the  results  appear  to  reflect  the  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  money  spent  on  these  children. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  you  can  go  around  the  country  and  have  just 
thousands  of  comparisons  very  similar  to  the  one  you  observe.  And 
the  Congressman  mentioned  the  district  in  Virginia  where  the  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  up  and  things  are  up.  And  I  think  all  of  us 
would  say  money  in  and  of  itself  is  not  the  only  thing. 

But  I'll  tell  you,  you  cannot,  in  today's  world,  in  our  kind  of  mar- 
ket system,  have  a  well  run  school  system  providing  opportunities 
for  children  there  without  having  the  resources  to  back  it  up.  And 
I  think  that's  as  clear  as  the  fingers  on  my  hand. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure,  I'd  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  listened  to  what  you  said,  and  I  understand  your 
point.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  there's  ever  been  any  study  of 
whether  some  of  the  differential  which  you  mentioned  on  inner  city 
and  suburban  and  so  forth  relates  to  differences  in  property  values 
and  therefore  the  cost  of  locating  there  or  staying  there  or  security 
costs?  Because  I  know  certainly  the  problems  in  many  inner  city 
and  some  places.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  there's  been  any  stud- 
ies that  do  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Stokes.  I'm  not  aware  of  any  studies  in  that  respect.  How- 
ever, I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  lawsuit 
was  brought  and  the  court  actually  declared  that  in  terms  of  prop- 
erty taxes,  there  should  be  an  equal  distribution  throughout  the 
State,  in  order  to  equalize  the  type  of  education  given  a  child  in 
the  suburbs  and  a  child  in  the  inner  city. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  was  talking  about  the  acquisition  costs  of  facilities 
as  opposed  to  the  tax  base.  Because  I'm  certainly  aware  of  the 
point  you're  making  on  the  tax  base. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I'm  not  aware  of  any  studies  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Thank  you.  I  was  curious. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  )deld  back. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Bonilla? 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TRIO  programs 

First,  I'd  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Stokes  about  the  TRIO  program.  I'm  glad  the  Administration 
and  the  Secretary  is  asking  for  an  increase  of  funds  in  TRIO.  Talk 
about  a  program  that's  effective  and  efficient,  we  see  it  first  hsind 
in  Texas  and  nationally,  as  well.  I'm  delighted  to  support  that  pro- 
gram and  I'll  be  working  closely  with  Mr.  Stokes  on  that  issue. 
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GOALS  2000  STATE  GRANTS 

I'd  like  to  ask  a  question,  a  couple  of  questions  that  I  asked  you 
last  year,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  the  answers  are 
still  the  same. 

How  many  pages  related  to  Goals  2000,  is  the  application  for 
States? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  it's  four  pages. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  That's  what  it  was  last  time  I  asked.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BONILLA.  How  many  pages  of  regulations,  Mr.  Secretary,  are 
in  the  "Federal  Register"  that  dictates  to  States  how  to  spend  the 
money,  the  Goals  2000  money? 

Mr.  Riley.  None.  Zero. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Correct.  Just  wanted  to  make  sure,  though. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Riley.  So  far,  so  good. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  And  how  many  pages  of  regulations  does  the  De- 
partment plan  to  publish  in  the  "Federal  Register"  to  deal  with 
Goals  2000? 

Mr.  Riley.  None. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Well,  we  hope  the  answer  is  zero. 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir,  as  far  as  I  know,  yes. 

ED-FLEX  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Moving  on  now  to  the  ED-Flex  program  in  Texas. 
Texas  has  recently  become  an  ED-Flex  State  under  Goals  2000. 
And  under  this  common  sense  approach,  Texas  is  able  to  now 
waive  Federal  requirements  at  the  State  level  providing  IoceJ  flexi- 
bility. Through  alleviating  the  bureaucracy,  Texas  education  agen- 
cy officials  are  reporting  it  is  doing  a  better  job  with  fewer  employ- 
ees and  less  paperwork.  The  agency  was  able  to  reduce  staiffing 
from  1,144  full  time  employees  to  914  employees. 

Obviously,  ED-Flex  has  helped  Texas.  My  question  is,  why  can't 
this  opportunity  be  expanded  to  all  States,  or  is  it  a  better  question 
that  when  will  it  be  available  to  all  States? 

Mr.  RiLEY.  Well,  that's  a  grand  question,  and  I'm  very  proud  of 
Texas,  and  that  has  been  a  very  good  experience.  And  by  the  way, 
you  all  passed  six  more  States  in  the  recent  accord,  and  Maryland 
is  the  first  one  of  the  new  six.  And  that  just  happened  today. 

So  that's  a  grand  concept.  But  I'll  tell  you.  Congressman  Bonilla, 
the  importance  of  making  sure  a  State  is  doing  the  accountability 
in  an  acceptable  way,  we  think,  is  kind  of  our  charge.  And  that's 
why  the  Senate  emanated  the  idea  of  ED-Flex,  and  we  always  felt 
like  it  was  a  good  idea. 

But  they  felt  and  we  felt  that  we  should  let  states  come  into  it 
as  they  were  anxious  to  come  into  it,  and  could  show  that  they 
could  handle  it.  And  Texas  proved  that  and  certainly  we  think 
that's  probably  the  better  way  to  continue  that  process.  We  have 
six  States  out  there  now,  and  under  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
law,  we  can  approve  up  to  six  more.  One  of  those  has  come  in.  And 
as  we  get  that  12,  then  we  think  probably  the  way  is  opened  for 
6  or  8  or  10  more,  or  whatever.  But  we  think  that  process  is  work- 
ing well. 
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Sally  indicates  that  we  will  evaluate  that  process  too,  and  then 
be  able  to  share  some  information  back  with  you  as  information 
comes  to  us.  The  numbers  you  gave,  though,  were  very  revealing, 
and  that  sounds  grand. 

GOVERNMENT  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  BONILLA.  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  Grovemment 
shutdown  that  occurred  during  the  holidays.  You  deemed  that  89 
percent  of  your  employees  were  non-essential  at  the  time,  if  our 
records  are  accurate. 

I  understand  that  you  have  approximately  5,000  employees  and 
you  consider  only  560  as  essential  employees.  This  means  we're 
going  to  spend  in  excess  of  $239  million  each  year  to  support  work- 
ers that  you  believe  the  Department  could  function  without.  That's 
the  interpretation  that  we  would  have  from  hearing  the  numbers 
that  were  given  out  last  winter. 

The  battle,  of  course,  which  caused  the  CJovemment  shutdown,  as 
you  know,  was  over  balancing  the  budget.  Our  Nation's  deficit  is 
over  $5  trillion.  And  we  can  go  on  and  on  about  those  specifics.  But 
we're  wondering  how  you  can  justify  budget  increases  if  we  could 
balance  the  budget  and  use  the  savings  for  textbooks  and  comput- 
ers and  things  like  that  rather  than  for  all  of  these  employees  that 
seem  to  be,  by  the  Education  Department's  numbers,  to  be  non-es- 
sential. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  of  course  we  would  differ  on  the  definition  of  es- 
sential. And  that  was  a  very  confusing  situation,  as  you  know.  We 
tried  to  be  very  conservative  when  the  shutdown  occurred.  I  think 
that  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  think  govemmentally  that's  what 
we  should  have  done. 

We  could  have  said,  everybody  is  essential  and  not  shut  down  at 
all.  You  know,  everybody  is  needed.  If  they  weren't  needed,  I'd  fire 
them.  And  I'll  tell  you,  we  have  cut  back  and  cut  back  and  cut  back 
and  our  numbers  reveal  that.  And  so  we  are  tightening  down  our 
Department  and  flattening  it  out  and  getting  into  a  high  perform- 
ance organization.  And  we  work  on  it  every  week. 

But  we  try  to  define  as  essential  only  those  crisis  people.  And  it 
was  just  a  handful  of  people.  And  I  appreciate  what  you're  saying, 
because  the  word  essential  then  became  very  much  a  word  of  con- 
fusion. And  it  was  demeaning  to  people  who  then  went  home  and 
said,  you  know,  I  work  14  hours  a  day  and  am  in  contact  with  prin- 
cipals all  over  this  country  or  whatever,  and  they're  saying  I'm  not 
essential. 

But  we  tried  to  interpret  it  the  way  we  thought  we  should,  and 
that  is,  it  was  a  shutdown,  and  the  only  staff  we  should  have  there 
is  just  the  bare  minimum,  enough  to  keep  the  Department  and  its 
programs  surviving  in  a  crisis  mode.  And  I  understand  your  ques- 
tion and  appreciate  it,  but  that's  kind  of  how  we  interpreted  that, 
and  that's  what  we  did.  Some  departments  didn't  interpret  it  as 
conservatively  as  we  did. 

And  I  would  challenge  their  interpretation,  because  I  think  we 
did  what  was  right.  We  were  supposed  to  shut  down  the  Grovem- 
ment and  only  keep  those  who  were  absolutely  necessary  to  man- 
age things  to  keep  it  alive. 

Mr,  BONILLA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bonilla. 
Mr.  Hoyer? 

BUDGET  DEBATE  AND  GOVERNMENT  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  have  some  questions  I'd  Uke  to  ask,  but  Mr.  Bonilla 
always  spurs  me  to  observations. 

Mr.  Riley.  You  never  get  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Hover.  I  never  get  to  my  questions. 

I  mentioned  on  the  budget  deficit,  I  hope  we  don't  use  as  political 
rhetoric  that  the  Department  of  Education  has  assessed  80  percent 
of  its  people  to  be  non-essential.  First  of  all,  we're  not  using  that 
term  any  more  because  it  was  a  very  misleading  term. 

Secondly,  the  term  derives  from  a  legal  opinion  on  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act  which  simply  said,  if  we  haven't  adopted  a  budget,  do 
we  keep  Government  going  at  all.  For  instance,  very  frankly,  we 
haven't  had  a  Government  shutdown  ever  in  history  like  we  had 
last  year. 

We  had  disagreements  between  Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Bush 
and  the  Democratic  Congress.  The  longest  time  Government  was 
shut  down  was  36  hours.  Now,  it  was  over  a  Columbus  Day  holi- 
day, so  technically,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  were  also 
closed.  But  it  was  essentially  Tuesday  and  half  of  Wednesday.  That 
was  the  longest  time  before  this  year. 

I  will  tell  you,  I  don't  think  that  as  a  policy,  which  frankly  in  my 
opinion  this  was,  in  order  to  get  to  a  balanced  budget,  and  you  had 
an  objective,  this  was  a  policy.  It  would  not  happen  if  we  had  really 
shut  down  Government.  If  you  sent  the  FAA  traffic  controllers 
home,  you'd  open  up  the  Government  the  next  morning.  If  you  sent 
hospital  workers  home,  you'd  open  up  the  Government  the  next 
morning.  If  you  told  the  CIA  you  can't  operate,  or  the  FBI,  or  Cus- 
toms, you'd  open  up  the  Government  the  next  morning. 

So  what  we  have  done,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  facade,  so  that  we  can 
have  these  games  to  force  the  President  to  sign  bills,  or  we  can 
force  the  President  to  not  sign  bills  or  include  something  in  these 
bills.  But  rhetoric  and  language  and  ideas  are  important.  And  I 
hope  we  don't  convey  to  the  American  public  during  the  course  of 
this  campaign  that  we  shut  down  Government  and  they  said  80 
percent  of  the  Department  of  Education  was  non-essential.  Because 
that  is  baloney.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  happened. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Would  you  yield  for  just  10  seconds? 

Mr.  Hoyer.  Certainly  would. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Let  us  all  understand  for  the  record  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shutdown  occurred  with  the  President's  veto  pen  and 
there  was  never  an  intent  by  Congress  to  shut  down  the  Govern- 
ment. It  happened  as  a  result  of  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Reclaiming  my  time,  Mr.  Bonilla,  you  and  I  are 
friends,  but  we  have  serious  disagreements.  I  frankly  think  that  is 
a  lot  of  stuff.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Newt  Gingrich,  as  early  as 
April  of  1995,  said  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  doesn't 
agree  with  us,  we're  going  to  shut  down  Government.  And  further- 
more, he  said  in  July,  we're  going  to  have  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  default  on  its  debt  if  the  President 
doesn't  do  it  our  way. 
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Very  frankly,  Mr.  Bonilla,  Democrats  never  did  that  with  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush,  and  we  never  got  to  that  kind  of  an  im- 
passe. Why?  Because  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  backed  down.  Why?  Because  we  didn't  want 
to  shut  down  Government,  disrupt  a  lot  of  things.  And  that  may 
be  a  difference  in  perspective.  But  I  don't  buy  the  fact  it  wasn't  a 
policy.  It  was  a  policy.  And  very  frankly,  it  is  a  policy  that  Mr. 
Gingrich  has  correctly  observed  failed  miserably. 

So  with  all  due  respect,  I  don't  think  it  was  Clinton's  veto.  You 
knew  President  Clinton  was  going  to  veto.  Because  you  put  in 
things  that  he  clearly  said,  as  Ronald  Reagan  before  him  had  said, 
as  George  Bush  before  him  had  said,  I'm  going  to  veto  it,  if  you  do 
this. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  One  more  quick  question? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I'd  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Texas,  as  al- 
ways. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Would  you  agree  that  the  Grovemment  would  have 
remained  open  had  the  President  signed  the  bill? 

Mr.  HoYER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  HoYER.  A  non  sequitur,  but  I  will  agree.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I — once  again,  Mr.  Secretary,  will  not 
get  to  ask  you  a  question.  But  I'm  always  free  to  call  you,  I  know. 

Mr.  Riley.  You  sure  are. 

Mr.  Porter.  You  have  two  minutes,  if  you'd  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

ED-FLEX  program 

Mr.  HOYER.  Let  me  then  follow  up  on  ED-Flex.  Because  as  you 
observed,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas — I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  say  that  ED-Flex  has  been  successful  in 
Texas.  It  is  an  excellent  idea.  I  really  do  believe  that  we  all  share 
a  view  that  we  have  over-regulated.  We  need  to  deregulate.  We 
need  to  give  flexibility  to  local  governments.  We  need  to  encourage 
initiative  and  individual  enterprise  at  the  local  level. 

I  think  we  agree  on  that.  Perhaps  you've  sold  us  those  ideas,  but 
whoever  sold  them,  they're  good  ideas  and  we  got  them.  I'm 
pleased  that  Maryland's  getting  this. 

Mr.  Secretary,  my  question  to  you  is,  with  respect  to  your  obser- 
vations of  Texas,  what  kind  of  savings  do  you  think  we  will  be  able 
to  effect  in  the  12  States  where  ED-Flex  is  now  being  administered, 
savings  both  at  the  Federal  level  for  no  longer  having  to  review, 
and  at  the  State  level,  for  no  longer  having  to  expend  for  the  pur- 
poses of  application  to  Federal  levels? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  that  will  be  a  question  that  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  us.  And  as  Sally  says,  we're  going  to  be  evaluating  those 
programs  and  measuring  those  successes.  And  we'll  certainly  make 
that  information  available.  It's  in  the  future;  we  really  can't  tell 
right  now. 

GOALS  2000  and  ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 

I  would  say  this,  Congressman,  about  your  State  and  Goals  2000 
and  the  standards  process.  Just  about  everybody  has  argued  about 
how  to  do  it,  but  just  about  every  other  country  in  the  world  has 
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a  standards  process,  a  definition  of  what  education  is,  and  then 
they  try  to  link  up  the  instruction  with  those  standards.  And  that's 
really  the  basis  of  Goals  2000. 

And  your  State,  as  well  as  all  the  States,  I  think  has  done  that 
as  well  as  any.  And  as  you  know,  we  had  a  function  in  your  State, 
six  or  eight  months  ago,  where  it  was  reported  that  your  test  scores 
have  been  consistently  up  in  all  regions,  not  just  in  one  area,  but 
in  all  regions,  consistently  up,  for  three  years  in  a  row.  And  that 
is  the  way  the  standards  process  is  supposed  to  work.  It's  not  going 
to  be  radical.  It's  not  going  to  shoot  way  up.  Education  doesn't 
work  that  way. 

But  your  State  is  doing  a  grand  job  of  having  the  discipline  to 
put  standards  in  place  and  stick  with  it.  And  I  think  you're  really 
beginning  to  see  the  benefits  from  it. 

Mr.  HOYER.  And  we're  excited  about  that  partnership.  And  we 
think  this  program  is  an  excellent  program,  and  Dr.  Grasmick  is 
very  appreciative  of  the  partnership  and  of  the  ease  of  dealing  with 
it.  I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Texas'  questions  were  excellent  in 
terms  of  the  forms  that  were  being  used,  how  long  these  forms 
were  and  how  many  rules  and  regulations  we  had.  Gee,  I  wish  I'd 
asked  those  questions,  very  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Istook? 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  back  to  the  same  spirit  of  the 
t3rpe  of  questions  Mr.  Hoyer  referred  to  and  Mr.  Bonilla  asked,  the 
number  of  pages  and  so  forth,  just  one  final  test  question,  then. 
What  did  you  have  for  dinner  last  night?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Riley.  I  had,  as  I  recall,  roast  beef. 

Mr.  Istook.  All  right. 

Mr.  Riley.  But  it  didn't  come  from  England.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Riley.  Perhaps  Oklahoma. 

REDIRECTION  OF  FUNDS  FROM  TITLE  VI  TO  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  Istook.  I  wanted  to  ask,  on  something  that  I  think  is  one 
of  the  extremely  important  features  of  your  budget  proposal.  The 
School  Improvement  Programs  portion  of  the  budget,  when  it 
comes  to  the  Title  VI  block  grants,  the  proposal  is  to  reduce  them 
from  $275  million  to  zero,  and  then  to  put  actually  that  amount 
and  a  bit  more  into  the  Eisenhower  teacher  training  programs. 

Now,  I'm  concerned,  perhaps  first  and  foremost,  both  on  the  issue 
of  flexibility  and  because  I  believe  that  schools  around  the  country 
will  see  that  as  a  cut,  taken  from  a  program  where  they  have 
broad,  broad  flexibility  and  putting  it  into  a  much  more  narrowly 
directed  program. 

Your  Department's  information  indicated  that  of  the  $275  mil- 
lion, approximately  40  percent  went  to  the  purchase  by  schools  of 
instructional  materials,  13  percent  was  used  for  professional  devel- 
opment and  9  percent  for  innovative  school  improvement  programs. 
The  remaining  funds  went  to  support  programs  for  at-risk  students 
and  student  achievement  and  school  enhancement  programs. 

When  it  comes  to  the  instructional  materials,  I  believe  that  the 
schools  are  going  to  see  that,  on  that  alone,  as  a  cut  of  $110  mil- 
lion. And  please  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong  about  understanding  for 
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what  those  funds  could  be  used,  compared  to  what  they  could  be 
used  under  the  Eisenhower  program,  when  before  you  had  the 
school  systems  choosing  to  take  13  percent,  which  is  going  to  be 
something  like,  I  suspect,  $32  million  or  thereabouts,  13  percent 
going  into  the  professional  development  programs. 

And  yet  those  are  the  programs  that  are  the  key  component 
where  you  now  want  to  go  from,  what  is  it,  $275  million  to  $610 
million,  taking  up  all  of  the  money  that  had  been  in  the  Title  VI 
program  and  adding  some,  saying  that  you've  got  to  take  it  out  of 
instructional  materials  and  all  the  other  things  and  make  a  gigan- 
tic increase  in  the  area  of  professional  development,  which  obvi- 
ously the  schools  themselves  did  not  think  had  near  the  same  pri- 
ority. 

How  do  you  justify  that  shift  and  that  cut  in  the  program  that 
is  so  flexible? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  and  I  understand  the  question  fully,  the  pro- 
gram, the  old  Chapter  2,  now  Title  VI  program,  it  was  very  difficult 
for  us  to  see  any  real  significant  benefit  from  it.  It  was  so  diffused 
and  so  spread  out.  And  no  question  about  it,  it  was  total  flexibility. 
And  of  course  some  people  who  were  really  scratching  for  money 
really,  really  liked  it. 

A  portion  of  that  was  always  used  for  professional  development. 
For  some  school  districts,  that  was  the  complete  use  of  it.  It's  our 
feeling,  and  it  comes  from  a  lot  of  analysis  of  how  we  can  best  get 
education  improved  with  these  dollars,  that  the  Eisenhower  Profes- 
sional Development  program  helps  teachers  reach  high  standards, 
just  like  we're  asking  students  to  reach  high  standards,  and  this 
is  a  very,  very  important  way  to  target  those  funds. 

Now,  any  school  district  in  America  can  find  great  use  for  those 
funds.  In  terms  of  professional  development  I  think  everybody 
would  understand  that,  with  the  rapidly  changing  times  and  tech- 
nology and  everything  else,  the  idea  of  keeping  teachers  up-to-date 
we  think  is  absolutely  critical.  And  we  think  it  would  serve  the 
public  interest  much  better  than  having  this  very  diffused,  uniden- 
tified use  of  those  funds. 

EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  INCREASE 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  But  do  you  have  anything  that  justifies  saying  that 
the  money  that  goes  into  professional  development  has  to  more 
than  double  from  $275  million  to  $610  million?  I'd  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  material  that  you  received  on  who  actually  proposed 
this,  whether  it  came  from  within  the  Administration,  from  any 
outside  groups.  I  certainly  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  school  dis- 
tricts, because  they  had  shown  their  priorities  by  how  they  were 
spending  the  Title  VI  money. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  material,  who  initiated  this  and  their  justifica- 
tions. And  I  don't  know  how  the  Federal  Government  should  decide 
now  that  we  are  going  to  double  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
spent  on  that  and  at  the  same  time  tell  the  schools,  now,  and  you 
worry  yourself  about  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  holes 
that  are  put  in  y  our  regular  budget.  I'd  like  to  see  whatever  was 
worked  up  within  the  Department  on  how  you  expected  the  local 
schools  to  cope  with  this  gigantic  dramatic  shift. 
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Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I'll  be  happy  to  send  you  some  information  on 
that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  TITLE  II  AND  TITLE  VI 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  redirect  funds  from  Innovative  Education  Pro- 
gram Strategies  (the  former  Chapter  2)  to  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
State  Grants  program  in  fiscal  year  1997  was  based  on  the  clear  need  for  profes- 
sional development  for  educators  and  the  apparent  ineffectiveness  of  the  former 
Chapter  2  program. 

The  most  recent  evaluation  of  the  former  Chapter  2  program,  released  in  1994, 
How  Chapter  2  Operates  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Levels,  concluded  that  the 
overall  purpose  of  the  program,  supporting  school  reform,  was  defeated  because  of 
the  broad,  vague,  and  overlapping  nature  of  the  areas  eligible  for  State  and  local 
support.  The  study  determined,  "it  is  rarely  possible  to  specify  exactly  what  role 
Chapter  2  plays  by  itself."  It  adso  determined  that  the  majority  of  activities  sup- 
ported by  Chapter  2  funds  would  have  continued  without  Chapter  2  because  these 
funds  typically  constituted  a  small  percentage  of  any  program's  funding.  Instead  of 
targeting  funds  on  truly  reform-oriented  activities — raising  standards,  developing 
new  curriculum  or  assessments  linked  to  new  standards,  or  improving  teachers' 
skills— districts  tended  to  use  their  Chapter  2  monies  for  routine  costs  and  services. 
For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1991,  they  spent  40  percent  of  their  allocations  to  ac- 
quire library  books  and  other  instructionsd  materials.  Because  the  1994  reauthoriza- 
tion, which  reauthorized  Chapter  2  as  Title  VI,  did  not  change  the  program  signifi- 
cantly, it  is  likely  that  the  same  situation  prevails  under  the  new  authority. 

With  Goals  2000  now  in  place,  the  case  for  Title  VI  is  even  less  tenable.  Goals 
2000  also  gives  States  and  communities  broad  flexibility  in  spending  Federal  funds, 
but  the  expenditvu-es  must  be  directly  linked  to  standards-based  educational  reform. 
There  is  no  reason  to  appropriate  mnds  for  two  fairly  similar  flexible  grant  pro- 
grams. In  picking  one  program  to  fund,  it  makes  sense  to  select  the  program  that 
brings  everyone  together  around  the  notion  that  all  children  can  acriieve  to  high 
standards  and  then  aligns  curriculum,  professional  development,  assessments,  and 
other  components  of  education  with  that  goal. 

The  other  half  of  your  question  focuses  on  educator  professional  development.  Al- 
though professional  development  is  an  allowable  activity  under  the  Title  VI  pro- 
gram. States  and  school  districts  have  spent  less  than  15  percent  of  those  funds  on 
professional  development  activities  for  educators.  In  the  1991-1992  school  year  the 
average  amount  for  professional  development  at  the  district  level  was  a  meager 
$3,510.  If  we  move  the  Title  VI  fiinds  into  the  expanded  Eisenhower  Professional 
Development  program,  the  amount  available  to  districts  to  provide  sustained  and 
intensive  professional  development  for  educators  will  dramatically  rise. 

The  focus  on  the  need  for  professional  development  is  not  an  idea  unique  to  the 
Department.  Foundations  such  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts,  and  the  BellSouth  Foundation  include  professional  development  for  teachers 
as  a  top  priority  in  their  grantmaking  efforts  to  institute  school  reform.  The  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association,  in  a  1995  report.  Professional  Development  for  Edu- 
cators— New  State  Priorities  and  Models,  states  that  professional  development 
"must  not  be  an  afterthought  to  the  education  reform  process.  .  .  .  People  who  care 
about  excellence  in  education  must  strive  together  to  improve  the  professional  ca- 
pacity of  the  nation's  teaching  force.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  other  education 
reforms  will  succeed  in  the  absence  of  an  equally  intensive  effort  to  involve,  support, 
and  assist  educators  in  their  own  educational  development." 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Eisenhower  program  expanded  it  to  provide  profes- 
sional development  not  only  in  mathematics  and  science  but  in  all  the  core  academic 
subject  areas.  Yet  the  present  funding  levels  cannot  support  effective  professional 
development  in  all  the  subjects  in  which  States  need  to  retrain  teachers  to  teach 
to  new  standards.  In  addition,  the  Eisenhower  program  is  often  the  only  source  of 
professional  development  funds  for  school  districts.  For  these  reasons,  the  Depart- 
ment has  proposed  a  major  increase  in  Eisenhower  funding  in  1997. 

SUPPORT  FOR  INCREASE  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  that's  a  very  legitimate  inquiry.  I  would  say 
this,  that  the  strongest  support  that  I  hear  for  professional  develop- 
ment comes  from  business  people.  They  will  tell  you,  I  think  you 
get  any  substantisd  person  who  deals  with  business,  whether  it's  on 
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a  large  level  or  a  small  level,  they'll  tell  you  that  the  best  money 
they  spend  is  on  the  professional  development  of  their  key  employ- 
ees. 

And  they  see  that  as  a  very  serious  need  in  the  schools.  And  we 
have  people  who  come  through  the  college  of  education  system,  and 
they  get  into  the  schools,  and  they're  faced  with  all  kinds  of  situa- 
tions, like  30  some  pupils  in  the  class  or  whatever,  and  changing 
technology.  This  need  for  continual  professional  development  is  ab- 
solutely critical. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  that  was  a  major  recommendation 
that  came  from  the  business  community  out  of  this  recent  edu- 
cation summit,  I  certainly  didn't  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  I  didn't  say  that.  I  say  when  I  talk  to  business 
people,  and  I'd  invite  you  to  do  the  same,  you  ask  them  about  pro- 
fessional development.  They'll  tell  you  in  tight  times  that's  the  first 
thing  that's  cut.  And  it  ought  to  be  the  last  thing. 

And  you  transfer  that  over  to  education,  and  it  is  10  times  more 
important  than  it  would  be  in  a  business  situation. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  A  final  request,  not  a  question,  just  a  request. 

Mr.  Riley.  I'll  get  you  some  information,  Congressman. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  would  like  to  see  the  breakdown  of  the  grants  and 
the  subgrants  that  were  made  under  both  of  these  programs  in  the 
last  year  or  two.  That  may  be  lengthy,  and  if  so,  it  may  be  some- 
thing that  could  be  provided  on  a  computer  disk.  But  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  look  into  where  this  money  has  been  going,  and  what- 
ever evaluations  have  been  made  about  how  successful  it's  been  at 
a  $275  million  level,  much  less  kicking  it  up  to  $610  million. 

[The  information  follows:] 

GRANTS  AND  SLTBGRANTS  UNDER  TITLE  II  AND  TITLE  VI 

Since  both  programs,  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants  and 
Title  VI — Innovative  Education  Program  Strategies,  are  primarily  State-adminis- 
tered programs,  the  Department  does  not  require  States  to  provide  listings  of  indi- 
vidual grants  distributed  at  the  State  level.  States  do  provide,  in  their  annual  report 
to  the  Department,  general  characteristics  of  these  subgrants  and  the  population 
they  benefit.  The  following  material  describes  both  programs  for  the  last  two  school 
years  for  which  we  have  data,  1992-1993  and  1993-1994.  During  these  years  the 
programs  were  known  as  the  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  State  Grants 
program  and  the  Chapter  2  program. 
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Eisenhower  LEA  Formula  Grant  Program 

The  LEA  formula  grant  program  receives  about  85%  of  the  Eisenhower  Heraentary  and 
Secondary  Education  Program  funds.  This  program  distributes  funds  to  local  education  agencies 
(LEAs)  for  the  local  administration  of  professional  development  activities. 

Local  education  agencies  can  use  program  funds  for  the  following  activities: 

(1)  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  preservice  training,  inservice  training,  and 
retraining  of  teachers  and  other  appropriate  school  personnel  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science,  including  vocational  education  teachers  who  use 
maihemaiics  and  science  in  the  courses  of  study  they  teach; 

(2)  recruitment  or  retraining  of  minority  teachers  to  become  mathematics  and  science 
teachers; 

(3)  training  in  and  instructional  use  of  computers,  video,  and  other  telecommunications 
technologies  as  pan  of  a  mathematics  and  science  program; 

(4)  integrating  higher  order  analytical  and  problem-solving  skills  into  the  mathematics 
and  science  curriculum: 

(5)  or  providing  funds  for  grants  projects  for  individual  teachers  within  the  local 
education  agency  to  undertake  projects  to  improve  their  teaching  ability  or  to 
improve  the  instructional  matcnals  used  in  their  classrooms  in  mathematics  and 
science. 

LEA  Grants  and  other  Funding  Information 

Fifty-two  States  report  that  19c  of  the  LEAs  did  not  participate  in  the  Eisenhower 
program.  Montana  reported  that  i07c  of  their  LEAs  did  not  participate,  while  eighteen  Stales 
reported  that  all  of  their  LEAs  participated  in  the  program.  Most  LEAs  participated  as 
individuals  (477c)  or  in  consortia  (407c)  rather  than  as  both  (6%). 

Table  2.4  describes  LEA  grant  amounts  for  the  1992-93  and  1993-94  program  years. 
Grant  awards  were  similar  for  both  program  years.  In  1993-94,  over  half  of  the  LEA  formula 
grants  were  for  less  than  $6,000.  Grants  under  $25,000  accounted  for  88%  of  all  grants.  Five 
percent  of  the  grants  were  for  more  than  $50,000. 
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Table  2.4 

Number  and  Percenuge  of  LEA  Grant  Amounts 
1992-93  and  1993-94 


Grant  Amount 

LEA  Activities^ 

1992-93 

1993-94 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Less  than  $6,000 
S6.000  -  S9.999 
SIO.OOO-  S24.999 
S25.000  -  S49.999 
S50.000-S  100.000 
Over  S  100.000 

4.732 
1.691 
1.820 
719 
289 
190 

50% 
18% 
199t 
8% 
3% 
2% 

5.498 
1.634 
1.953 
763 
313 
222 

53% 
16% 

19% 
7% 
3% 
2% 

Toial  GranLS 

9.441 

100% 

10.383 

100% 

a/   Number  of  SEAS  responding    1992-93=49.1993-94  =  52. 
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Table  2.6  presents  a  summary  of  the  number  of  LEA  activities  by  subject  area  taught  in 
1992-93  and  1993-94.  In  the  1993-94  program  year,  48  SEAs  reported  that  their  activity  focus 
was  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  mathematics,  science,  and  both  mathematics  and  science. 

Table  2.6 

Number  and  Percentage  of  LEA  Activities  that  Focus  on  Specific  Subject  Areas 
1992-93  and  1993-94 


Subject  Areas 

LEA  Activities^ 

1992-93 

1993-94 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent          | 

Malhematics 

Science 

Both  Mathematics  and  Science 

Other/Unknown  Subject  Area 

73.995 

74.538 

12.502 

405 

46% 
A6% 
8% 
0% 

28.877 

25.141 

23.217 

642 

37% 
32% 
30% 
1% 

Total  Activities'' 

161.440 

100* 

77.877 

100% 

a/    Number  of  SEAs  responding:  1992-93  =  38;  1993-94  =  48. 

b/  The  large  drop  in  total  number  of  activities  berween  1992-93  and  1993-94  was  partially  because  one 
Slate  reported  near  126.000  acuvities  in  1992-93,  most  of  these  were  individual  grants  to  teachers.  In 
1993-94,  tins  Slate  only  repon  2,355  activities. 
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Higher  Education  Grant  Program 

Institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs)  receive  grants  through  tjje  higher  education  portion 
of  the  State  Eisenhower  program.  Grants  are  distributed  by  the  State  agency  for  higher 
education  (SAKE)  through  a  competitive  grant  application  process.  According  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  100-297),  grants  can  be  used  by  IHE  for  the 
following  purposes: 

(1)  establishing  traineeship  programs  for  new  teachers  who  will  specialize  in  teaching 
mathematics  and  science  at  the  secondary  school  level; 

(2)  retraining  of  secondary  school  teachers  who  specialize  in  disciplines  other  than  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  or  science  to  specialize  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  or 
science; 

(3)  and  inservice  training  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  school  teachers  and 
training  for  other  appropriate  school  personnel  to  improve  their  teaching  skills  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  science. 

SAHE  Grants  and  other  Funding  Information 

In  the  1993-94  program  year,  the  majonty  of  the  SAHE  grants  were  awarded  to  public 
4-year  universities  and  colleges  (67%).  (Table  3.1)  Private  4-year  universities  and  colleges 
received  22'7(  of  the  awards.  Public  2-year  junior  and  community  colleges  received  10%  of  the 
awards,  while  private  2-yr  junior  and  community  colleges  received  only  1  %  of  the  SAHE  grants. 
This  pattern  of  grant  distribution  has  been  fairly  consistent  sine  the  1991-92  program  year. 
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Table  3.1 

Types  of  IHEs  that  Received  SAHE  Granu 
1991-92  through  1993-94 


IHE  Types 

SAHE  Giants^                                            | 

1991-92 

1992-93 

1993-94             II 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Public  4-year  uaivertiliec  and  collegec 
Public  2-yeax  junior  aiid  community  colleges 
Private  4-year  uaiversities  and  colleges 
Private  2-year  junior  and  community  colleges 
Other  Institutions/Unknown 

223 
54 

106 
1 
10 

57% 

..  22% 

27% 

<1% 
3% 

809 
115 
273 

1 
21 

66% 

9% 

22% 

<I% 

2% 

884 
134 
283 
12 
3 

67% 
10% 
22% 
1% 
0% 

Total 

394 

100% 

1.219 

100% 

1,219 

100% 

a/    Number  of  SAHEs  responding:  1991-92  =  32;  1992-93=49;  1993-94  =  53. 

Table  3.2  summarizes  SAHE  grant  amounts  in  1991-92  through  1993-94.  In  the  1993-94 
program  year,  74%  of  SAHE  Eisenhower  grants  were  less  than  $50,000.  Only  8%  of  the  grants 
were  for  less  than  $10,000  and  7%  were  greater  than  $100,000. 

Table  3.2 

Number  and  Percentage  of  SAHE  Grant  Amounts 
1991-92  through  1993-94 


Grant  Amount 

SAHE  Grantees" 

1991-92 

1992-93 

1993-94    • 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Ltis  than  $10,000 
$10,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  -  $100,000 
Over  $100,000 

113 
315 
416 
138 
39 

11% 
31% 
4I« 
13% 
4% 

104 
347 
497 
230 
63 

8% 
28% 
40% 
19% 

5% 

110 
301 
563 
254 
88 

8% 
23% 
43% 
19% 

7% 

Total  Grants 

1.021 

100% 

1,241 

100% 

1.316 

100% 

a/   Number  of  SAHEs  responding:  1991-92=46;  1992-93  =  50;  1993-94  =  53. 
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Table  3.4  presents  a  summaiy  of  the  number  of  SAHE  grantees  by  subject  area  taught 
in  1992-93  and  1993-94.  In  both  program  years,  on  average,  SAHEs  reported  that  their  grant 
focus  was  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  mathematics,  science,  and  both  subjects. 

Table  3.4 

Number  and  Percentage  of  SAHE  Grantees  that  Focus  on  Certain  Subject  Areas 
1992-93  and  1993-94 


Subject  Areai 

SAHE  Grantees'' 

1992-93 

1993-94'"' 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Malhemaiics 

Science 

Both  Mathematics  and  Science 

408 
458 
359 

33% 
37% 
29% 

386 
483 
446 

29% 

37% 
34% 

Total  Activities 

1,225 

100% 

1,316 

100% 

a'    Number  of  SAHEs  responding:  1992-93  =  49;  1993-94  =  53. 

b/    Pans  do  not  sum  to  total  because  the  subject  area  was  not  reported  for  one  grantee. 
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1992  -  1993  School  Year  -  Chapter  2  progran 

Chapter  2  Allocations  by  Target  Area 

Figure  4  compares:      Distribution  of  SEA  and  LEA  Chapter  2  funds  to  public  schools  across 
target  areas. 

Key  findings: 

•  Patterns  of  stale  and  local  Chapter  2  allocations  vary  considerably  across  target  areas. 

•  Target  area  1 — A  greater  percentage  of  Chapter  2  funds  is  directed  toward  programs 
serving  at-risk/high-cost  students  at  the  local  level  than  at  the  state  level. 

•  Target  area  2 — A  substantially  higher  percentage  of  local  Chapter  2  funds  than  of  SEA 
funds  is  allocated  to  purchase  instructional  materials. 

•  Target  area  3 — States  set  aside  a  higher  proportion  of  their  Chapter  2  funds  for 
innovative  programs  than  do  local  districts.  The  proportion  of  slate  funds  allocated  to 
innovative  programs  has  increased  somewhat  from  last  year  {from  34.79{.  in  1991-92  to 
36.2%). 

•  Target  area  4 — Included  in  professional  development  are  a  small  proportion  ol  Chapter  2 
funds  allocated  to  programs  of  training  to  enhance  the  ability  of  teachers  and  coun.selors 
to  identify  students  at  risk  of  illiteracy  in  adult  years  (approximately  3.6%  of  slate  and 
4.7%  of  local  fund.s  directed  toward  professional  development). 

•  Target  area  5 — Both  stales  and  districts  indicate  relatively  low  allocations  for  program.s 
enhancing  student  excellence  and  achievement 

•  Target  area  6 — District.s  support  programs  enhancing  the  school  clmiatc  and  educational 
programs  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  SEAs. 

General  comments: 

•  Stales  allocate  a  greater  proponion  of  funds  to  administration  than  do  districts,  most 
likely  because  of  their  specific  administrative  tasks  outlined  in  the  Chapter  2  legislation. 
Districts  generally  absorb  the  cost  of  administering  Chapter  2-supported  activities.  Other 
data  sources  indicate  that  only  12%  of  districts  charge  administrative  costs,  and  these 
tend  to  be  very  large  districts  that  have  large  numbers  of  activities  funded  by  Chapter  2 
(Ruskus,  Padilla,  Wechsler,  Anderson,  and  Hawkins,  How  Chapter  2  Operates  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Levela,  1994). 

•  Distribution  patterns  have  remained  similar  to  those  of  last  year.  The  greatest  change  in 
stale  allocations  occurred  in  innovative  programs  (up  1.5  percentage  points)  and 
programs  to  enhance  school  climate  and  educational  programs  (down  1.2  percentage 
points).  Al  the  local  level,  the  most  notable  change  occurred  with  funding  for 
professional  development  (up  1 .6  percentage  points). 
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Chapter  2  Allocations  within  Target  Areas 

Figure  5  compares:     Disiribuiion  of  SEA  and  LEA  allocations  within  target  areas  that  include 
subcategories. 


Key  findings: 

•  Patterns  of  state  and  local  Chapter  2  allocations  vary  considerably  within  target  areas. 

•  Target  area  2 — States  use  a  greater  proportion  of  their  Chapter  2  materials  funds  to 
purchase  library  materials  and  other  instr\ictional  materials,  whereas  local  school  districts 
buy  more  computer  hardware/software.  Purchases  of  computer  hardware/software  have 
significantly  declined  since  last  year  at  the  state  level  (by  15  percentage  points),  with 
funds  being  shifted  to  other  instructional  materials  (up  13.2  percentage  points). 

•  Target  area  3 — Stale  funds  that  are  set  aside  for  innovative  programs  are  more  likely  to 
be  spent  on  effective  .schools  than  on  schoolwide  improvement.  The  opposite  is  the  ca^e 
for  LEAs,  which  are  not  faced  with  the  same  requirements.  Only  minor  changes  in 
funding  have  occurred  compared  with  last  year  (up  or  down  2  percentage  points  acro.ss 
categories). 

•  Target  area  5 — Both  states  and  districts  lend  to  support  programs  in  the  humanities  and 
performing  arts,  but  di.stricLs  concentrate  their  funds  to  a  greater  extent  than  slates  on 
programs  in  the  performing/creative  arts.  Within  this  target  area,  local  funding 
allocations  showed  the  greatest  change  from  last  year  lor  programs  in  the  humanities 
subcategory  (a  decline  of  2.7  percentage  points).  The  proportion  of  stale  funding  for 
programs  in  the  performing  arts  declined  to  a  greater  extent  (8. 1  percentage  points) 

•  Target  area  5 — Both  states  and  districts  indicate  relatively  high  allocations  for  "other" 
types  of  programs  in  this  area,  and  the  proportion  of  funds  has  increased  since  last  year  ai 
the  stale  level  (up  3.7  percentage  points).  These  programs  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
activities.  Examples  at  the  state  level  include  teacher  and  student  recognition  programs, 
curriculum  development,  and  guidance.  Examples  at  the  local  level  include  academic 
competitions,  teacher  mini-grants,  career  education,  educational  program  support  (e.g., 
science  and  math,  economics,  English  as  a  second  language,  language  arts),  homework 
assistance,  and  student  assessment 

•  Target  area  6 — States  allocate  the  highest  proportion  of  their  funds  for  "other"  types  of 
programs,  whereas  school  districts  focus  their  funds  on  programs  for  gifted  and  talented 
students.  This  pattern  is  similar  to  last  year's. 
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Target  area  6 — Stale  allocations  within  this  target  area  show  the  greatest  changes  since 
last  year.  The  proportion  of  funding  for  gifted  and  talented  education  declined  by  over  6 
percentage  points,  while  the  proportion  of  funding  for  early  childhood  education 
programs  increased  by  over  6  percentage  points.  LEA  allocations  have  remained  fairly 
consistent,  except  in  the  category  of  "other"  (down  4.2  percentage  points). 

Target  area  6 — ^The  programs  encompassed  within  the  "other"  category  continue  to 
overlap  between  target  areas  5  and  6.  At  the  state  level,  activities  include  curriculum 
development  (e.g.,  math,  science,  social  studies,  humanities,  health),  program 
development,  evaluation,  and  dissemination.  At  the  local  level,  activities  include  such 
things  as  counseling/guidance  services,  distance  learning,  career  education,  teacher 
incentive  grants,  community  involvement,  and  supplementary  enrichment  materials  for 
various  programs. 


General  comments: 


Because  of  the  broad  range  of  activities  outlined  by  the  target  areas  and  the  inherent 
overlap  apparent  in  many  of  the  projects  supported  by  Chapter  2,  the  distribution  of  SEA 
and  LEA  allocations  represented  by  the  annual  report  data  should  be  considered  only 
rough  approximations  of  Chapter  2-supporied  activities. 

It  appears  that  states  have  maintained  the  leadership  role  in  promoting  effective  schools 
programs  with  Chapter  2  funds,  perhaps  because  of  the  requirement  thai  SEAs  must  use 
at  least  20%  of  their  state  allocation  in  any  fiscal  year  to  fund  effective  schools  programs. 
Although  the  effective  schools  set-aside  has  encouraged  SEAs  to  place  a  greater 
emphasis  on  these  types  of  programs.  Chapter  2  funds  have  been  used  primarily  tu 
support  reform  efforLs  already  under  way  or  already  planned  by  the  states  (Ruskus  et  al.. 
1994). 

There  has  been  some  redistribution  of  funds  within  target  areas,  but  distribution  patterns 
have  not  changed  significantly  from  last  year,  except  in  target  area  2,  where  the 
proportion  of  state  allocations  to  computer  hardware/.software  was  cut  in  half  (from 
30.8%  to  15.8%). 

Mini-grants  may  be  the  vehicle  supporting  a  number  of  the  activities  encompassed  under 
the  "other"  subcategories  in  target  areas  5  and  6.  Grants  can  be  awarded  to  districts, 
schools,  or  individual  teachers,  often  through  some  form  of  competitive  process. 
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Figure  5:  SEA  AND  LEA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ALLOCATIONS 
WITHIN  TARGET  AREAS,  1992-93 
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Programs  Targeted  for  Private  School  Students 

Figure  8  compares:      Distribution  of  state  and  local  Chapter  2  funds  across  target  areas  to 
provide  services  to  private  school  students. 


Key  findings: 

•  There  is  substantial  variation  across  target  areas  in  the  pattern  of  state  and  local  services 
for  private  school  students. 

•  Districts  provide  most  of  their  support  through  instructional  materials  programs,  whereas 
stales  tend  to  support  services  for  private  school  students  through  other  programs. 

•  States  allocate  a  greater  proportion  of  funds  to  the  administration  of  services  to  private 
school  students  than  do  districts.   But  the  proportion  of  state  and  local  funds  directed  to 
the  administration  of  services  to  private  school  students  has  decreased  since  last  year  by 
0.5  percentage  point  at  the  state  level  and  3  percentage  points  at  the  local  level. 

•  Target  area  2 — ^The  percentage  of  local  Chapter  2  funds  allocated  to  purchase 
instructional  materials  for  private  school  students  is  substantially  higher  than  the 
percentage  allocated  by  SEAs  (74.9%  compared  with  1 1.2%). 

•  Target  area  3 — States  set  aside  a  higher  proportion  of  their  Chapter  2  funds  to  include 
private  school  students  in  innovative  programs  than  do  districts. 

•  Target  area  4 — States  support  professional  development  programs  for  private  school  staff 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  districts. 

•  Target  areas  5/6 — A  greater  percentage  of  Chapter  2  fund.s  at  the  state  level  than  ai  the 
local  level  is  directed  toward  programs  enhancing  personal  excellence  and  achievement 
and  enhancing  the  school  climate  and  educational  programs  of  private  school  students. 


General  comments: 

•     The  greatest  proportions  of  funds  at  the  local  level  were  used  for  instructional  materials 
for  both  public  and  private  school  students.  There  has  been  a  small  decline  since  last 
year  in  the  percentages  of  state  and  local  Chapter  2  funds  allocated  to  this  target  area  for 
private  school  students  (1.7  and  1.4  percentage  points,  respectively). 
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There  have  been  slightly  more  changes  in  the  distribuiion  of  funds  across  target  areas  to 
provide  services  for  private  school  students  than  for  public  school  students  (see  Figure 
4).  The  greatest  change  in  slate  allocations  occurred  with  the  purchase  of  instructional 
materials  (up  8.3  percenuge  points).  State  allocations  to  all  other  target  areas  and 
administration  decreased  relative  to  last  year's  distribution  of  funds  (between  0.5  and  3.S 
percentage  points).  At  the  local  level,  the  most  significant  change  occurred  in  the  area  ol 
administration  (down  3  percentage  points).  The  variation  in  local  allocations  to  target 
areas  was  small  (in  the  0.6  to  1.9  percentage  point  range)  compared  with  last  year. 

Over  the  years,  the  types  of  services  provided  to  private  school  students  have  not 
changed  significantly.  A  national  study  of  the  Chapter  2  program  revealed  several 
explanations  for  the  distribution  of  funds  across  target  areas:  (1)  a  continuing  need  for 
instructional  materials  due  to  their  consumable  nature;  (2)  many  private  schools  are 
already  participating  in  services  offered  by  the  district  (e.g.,  staff  development, 
technology  education);  and  (3)  services  in  one  area  are  provided  until  needs  in  other 
areas  become  more  prominent  (e.g..  at-risk  student  programs  vs.  computer  hardware) 
(Ruskus  ei  al..  1994). 
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1993  -  19%  School  Year  -  Chapter  2  program 

Chapter  2  Allocations  by  Targeted  Assistance  Area 

Figure  4  compares:      Distribution  of  SEA  and  LEA  Chapter  2  funds  to  public  schools  across 
targeted  assistance  areas. 

Key  findings: 

•  Patterns  of  state  and  local  Chapter  2  allocations  vary  considerably  across  targeted 
assistance  areas. 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  1 — A  greater  percentage  of  Chapter  2  funds  is  directed  toward 
programs  serving  at-risk/high-cost  students  at  the  local  level  than  at  the  state  level. 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  2 — A  substantially  higher  percentage  of  local  Chapter  2  funds 
than  of  SEA  funds  is  allocated  to  purchase  instructional  materials. 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  3 — States  set  aside  a  higher  proportion  of  their  Chapter  2  fiinds 
for  innovative  programs  than  do  local  districts.  The  proportion  of  state  funds  allocated  to 
innovative  programs  has  increased  somewhat  from  last  year  (from  36.2%  in  1992-93  to 
41.0%) 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  4 — Included  in  professional  development  are  a  small  proportion 
of  Chapter  2  funds  allocated  to  programs  of  training  to  enhance  the  ability  of  teachers  and 
counselors  to  identify  students  at  risk  of  illiteracy  in  adult  years  (approximately  0.9%  of 
state  and  3  1%  of  local  funds  directed  toward  professional  development). 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  5 — Both  states  and  districts  indicate  relatively  low  allocations  for 
programs  enhancing  student  excellence  and  achievement. 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  6 — Districts  support  programs  enhancing  school  climate  and 
educational  programs  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  SEAs  (almost  twice  as  much). 

General  comments: 

•  States  allocate  a  greater  proportion  of  flinds  to  administration  than  do  districts,  most  likely 
because  of  their  specific  administrative  tasks  outlined  in  the  Chapter  2  legislation. 
Districts  generally  absorb  the  cost  of  administering  Chapter  2-supported  activities.  Other 
data  sources  indicate  that  only  12%  of  districts  charge  administrative  costs,  and  these  tend 
to  be  very  large  districts  that  have  large  numbers  of  activities  funded  by  Chapter  2 
(Ruskus,  Padilla,  Wechsler,  Anderson,  and  Hawkins,  How  Chapter  2  Operates  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Levels,  1994). 

•  Distribution  patterns  have  remained  similar  to  those  of  last  year.  The  greatest  change  in 
state  allocations  occurred  in  innovative  programs  (up  4.8  percentage  points)  and 
professional  development  programs  (down  3.7  percentage  points)    At  the  local  level,  the 
most  notable  change  again  occurred  with  funding  for  professional  development  (up  3.0 
percentage  points) 
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Chapter  2  Allocations  within  Targeted  Assistance  Areas 

Figure  5  compares:     Distribution  of  SEA  and  LEA  allocations  within  targeted  assistance  areas 
that  include  subcategories. 


Key  findings: 

•  Patterns  of  state  and  local  Chapter  2  allocations  vary  considerably  within  targeted 
assistance  areas 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  2 — States  use  a  greater  proportion  of  their  Chapter  2  materials 
funds  to  purchase  library  materials  and  other  instructional  materials,  whereas  local  school 
districts  buy  more  computer  hardware/software.  Purchases  of  computer 
hardware/software  have  increased  significantly  since  last  year  at  the  state  level  (by  13.4 
percentage  points),  with  funds  being  shifled  from  other  instructional  materials  (down  19.7 
percentage  points)    State  allocations  within  this  targeted  assistance  area  show  the  greatest 
changes  since  last  year. 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  3 — State  funds  that  are  used  for  innovative  programs  are  more 
likely  to  be  spent  on  effective  schools  programs  than  on  schoolwide  improvement,  most 
likely  because  of  the  requirement  that  20%  of  flinds  reserved  for  SEA  use  must  be  used 
for  effective  schools  programs    The  opposite  is  the  case  for  LEAs,  which  are  not  faced 
with  the  same  set-aside  requirement    LEAs  have  increased  funding  for  schoolwide 
improvement  compared  with  1992-93  (up  1 1.8  percentage  points),  while  SEAs  have 
increased  funding  for  effective  schools  programs  (by  3.3  percentage  points)    Local 
allocations  within  this  targeted  assistance  area  show  the  greatest  changes  since  last  year 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  5 — Both  states  and  districts  tend  to  support  programs  in  the 
humanities  and  performing  arts,  but  districts  concentrate  their  funds  to  a  greater  extent 
than  states  on  programs  in  the  performing/creative  arts.  Within  this  targeted  assistance 
area,  local  fijnding  allocations  showed  the  greatest  change  compared  with  1992-93  for 
programs  in  the  performing/creative  arts  subcategory  (a  decline  of  4.4  percentage  points). 
The  proportion  of  state  funding  for  programs  in  the  humanities  increased  (by  8.2 
percentage  points) 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  5 — ^Both  states  and  districts  indicate  relatively  high  allocations 
for  "other"  types  of  programs  in  this  area,  and  the  proportion  of  fijnds  has  increased  since 
last  year  at  the  local  level  (up  4  2  percentage  points).  These  programs  represent  a  wide 
variety  of  activities    Examples  at  the  state  level  include  teacher  and  student  recognition 
programs,  curriculum  development,  and  guidance.  Examples  at  the  local  level  include 
multi-cultural  education,  teacher  incentive  grants,  educational  program  support  (e.g., 
science  and  math,  foreign  language,  language  arts),  guidance  and  counseling. 
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Targeted  assistance  area  6 — States  allocate  the  highest  proportion  of  their  funds  for 
technology  education,  whereas  school  districts  focus  their  funds  primarily  on  programs  for 
gifted  and  talented  students.  This  pattern  is  different  fi^om  last  year's,  when  the  highest 
proportion  of  state  funds  was  allocated  to  "other"  types  of  programs. 

Targeted  assistance  area  6 — The  programs  encompassed  within  the  "other"  category 
continue  to  overlap  between  targeted  assistance  areas  5  and  6.  At  the  state  level,  activities 
include  distance  learning,  program  development,  and  teacher  incentive  grants.  At  the  local 
level,  activities  include  such  things  as  career  education,  teacher  incentive  grants,  volunteer 
programs,  field  trips,  student  assessment,  and  alternative  education  programs. 


General  comments: 


Because  of  the  broad  range  of  activities  outlined  by  the  targeted  assistance  areas  and  the 
inherent  overlap  apparent  in  many  of  the  projects  supported  by  Chapter  2,  the  distribution 
of  SEA  and  LEA  allocations  represented  by  the  annual  report  data  should  be  considered 
only  rough  approximations  of  Chapter  2-supported  activities. 

It  appears  that  states  have  maintained  the  leadership  role  in  promoting  effective  schools 
programs  with  Chapter  2  funds.  Although  the  effective  schools  set-aside  has  encouraged 
SEAs  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  these  types  of  programs,  Chapter  2  funds  have  been 
used  primarily  to  support  reform  efforts  already  under  way  or  already  planned  by  the 
states  (Ruskus  et  al.,  1994). 

There  has  been  some  redistribution  of  funds  within  targeted  assistance  areas,  but 
distribution  patterns  have  not  changed  significantly  from  last  year,  except  in  targeted 
assistance  area  2,  where  the  proportion  of  state  allocations  to  computer 
hardware/soflware  almost  doubled  (restoring  it  to  nearly  the  level  of  1 99 1  -92)  and 
allocations  to  other  instructional  materials  were  cut  in  half 
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Figure  5:  SEA  AND  LEA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ALLOCATIONS 
WITHIN  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE  AREAS,  1993-94 
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Programs  Targeted  for  Private  School  Students 


Figure  8  compares:      Distribution  of  stale  and  local  Chapter  2  funds  across  targeted  assistance 
areas  to  provide  services  to  private  school  students. 


Key  findings: 

•  There  is  substantial  variation  across  targeted  assistance  areas  in  the  pattern  of  state  and 
local  services  for  private  school  students. 

•  Districts  provide  most  of  their  support  through  instructional  materials  programs,  whereas 
states  tend  to  support  services  for  private  school  students  through  other  programs. 

•  States  allocate  a  greater  proportion  of  funds  to  the  administration  of  services  to  private 
school  students  than  do  districts.  The  proportion  of  state  and  local  funds  directed  to  the 
administration  of  services  to  private  school  students  has  increased  since  last  year  by  0.3 
percentage  point  at  the  state  level  and  3.5  percentage  points  at  the  local  level. 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  2 — ^The  percentage  of  local  Chapter  2  funds  allocated  to 
purchase  instructional  materials  for  private  school  students  is  substantially  higher  than 
the  percentage  allocated  by  SEAs  (72.6%  compared  with  3.3%).  The  greatest  change 
from  last  year  in  the  percentage  of  state  Chapter  2  funds  occurred  in  this  targeted 
assistance  area  (down  7.9  percentage  points),  refliciing  the  lower  levels  of  funding  in 
1993-94  (see  Table  5a). 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  3 — States  set  aside  a  higher  proportion  of  their  Chapter  2  funds 
to  include  private  school  students  in  innovative  programs  than  do  districts. 

•  Targeted  assistance  area  4 — States  use  their  Chapter  2  funds  to  support  professional 
development  programs  for  private  school  staff  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  districts. 

•  Targeted  assistance  areas  5/6 — ^A  greater  percentage  of  Chapter  2  funds  at  the  stale  level 
than  at  the  local  level  is  directed  toward  programs  enhancing  personal  excellence  and 
achievement  and  enhancing  the  school  climate  and  educational  programs  of  private 
school  students. 


General  comments: 

•    The  greatest  proportions  of  funds  at  the  local  level  were  used  for  instructional  materials 
for  boih  public  and  private  school  students,  although  there  has  been  a  small  decline  since 
last  year  in  the  percentage  of  local  Chapter  2  funds  allocated  to  this  targeted  assistance 
area  for  public  and  private  school  students  (just  over  2  percentage  points). 
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State  allocations  to  four  out  of  six  targeted  assistance  areas  and  administration  increased 
relative  to  last  year's  distribution  of  funds  (up  between  0. 1  and  3.6  percentage  points). 
The  differences  in  stale  allocations  compared  with  last  year  range  from  0.1  to  7.9 
percentage  points.  At  the  local  level,  the  most  significant  change  occurred  in  the  area  of 
administration  (up  3.5  percentage  points).  Local  allocations  were  down  in  almost  all 
targeted  assistance  areas  (except  at-risk/high-cost  student  programs),  but  the  difference  in 
local  allocations  to  targeted  assistance  areas  was  fairly  small  (in  the  0.6  to  2.3  percentage 
point  range)  compared  with  last  year. 

Over  the  years,  the  types  of  services  provided  to  private  school  students  have  not 
changed  significantly.  A  national  study  of  the  Chapter  2  program  revealed  several 
explanations  for  the  distribution  of  funds  across  targeted  assistance  areas:  (1)  a 
continuing  need  for  instructional  materials  due  to  their  consumable  nature;  (2)  many 
private  schools  are  already  participating  in  services  offered  by  the  district  (e.g.,  staff 
development,  technology  education);  and  (3)  services  in  one  area  are  provided  until 
needs  in  other  areas  become  more  prominent  (e.g.,  at-risk  student  programs  vs.  computer 
hardware)  (Ruskus  et  al.,  1994). 
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SHUTDOWN  IMPACT  ON  STUDENT  AID  FORMS  PROCESSING 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Riley.  We'll  get  that. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Istook. 

Mrs.  Lowey? 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmgin. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  really  pains  me  that  there's  been  so  much  cava- 
lier discussion  about  these  perhaps  wrongly- termed  words,  "essen- 
tial" and  "non-essential"  government  employees.  And  as  my  col- 
league Mr.  Hoyer  mentioned,  perhaps  the  better  term  is  emergency 
and  non-emergency. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  leadership  shutdown  of  the  Grovemment, 
I  received  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  calls  from  universities  and  col- 
leges in  my  district  that  said  the  students  had  not  gotten  their  fi- 
nancial aid  forms  back  as  a  result  of  the  shutdown  of  the  Grovem- 
ment. This  was  way  back,  in  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning 
of  April.  And  so  the  so-called  non-emergency  or  non-essential  em- 
ployees, these  hard-working  employees,  seem  to  have  been  pretty 
essential.  Because  they  couldn't  get  the  financial  aid  forms  out. 

Now,  perhaps  you  can  get  us  up  to  date  on  the  status  of  those 
forms.  I  understand  that  many  of  the  schools  are  caught  up  around 
the  country — is  that  true?  Aiid  will  these  youngsters  be  able  to 
make  some  plans  about  how  they're  going  to  get  to  college  and  pay 
for  that  education? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  was  a  very  serious  issue.  And  it  involves,  of 
course,  millions  of  young  people  out  there.  I  am  happy,  happy  to 
say,  it  is  absolutely  caught  up. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Good. 

Mr.  Riley.  And  we  are  now  at  the  point  of  taking  approximately 
two  weeks  to  process  a  form,  and  that  is  always  perceived  to  be  the 
standard  period  of  time.  So  we  are  completely  caught  up.  Those  ap- 
plications that  come  in  on  the  computer,  on  the  electronic  data  side 
of  it,  usually  have  a  two-day  turnaround.  For  those  that  come  in 
via  forms,  it's  a  two-week  turnaround,  and  that  is  completely 
caught  up,  100  percent.  And  I'm  very  proud  to  say  that.  My  staff 
did  a  wonderful  job. 

I  would  say,  you're  exactly  right,  that  the  disturbance,  at  the 
very  time  we  were  trying  to  start  processing  was  when  we  had  a 
blizzard  and  also  the  shutdown.  And  it  caused  enormous  confusion. 
The  contractors,  though,  were  not  shut  down.  So  the  big  contrac- 
tors— I  mean,  it  is  enormous,  that  job.  There  are  more  of  those 
forms  than  any  other.  The  only  thing  there's  more  of  is  the  1040. 
That's  the  only  form  that's  more  of  than  these  student  aid  forms. 

So  it  is  a  big  job.  But  we  came  in  with  a  new  computer  system, 
which  was  recommended  by  our  oversight  group,  a  much  more  so- 
phisticated system.  But  we  did  need  to  have  some  time  to  get  it 
going  and  to  get  the  bugs  out,  and  that's  when  the  problem  came 
of  the  shutdown.  Once  we  got  past  that  and  got  everything  in 
place,  we  came  in  with  some  more  contractors,  and  our  people,  a 
lot  of  them  worked  right  straight  through  the  clock  to  try  to  get 
that  done.  And  I  appreciate  them  doing  it. 

The  shutdown — I  know  this  doesn't  come  from  the  President,  but 
for  me  in  South  Carolina,  if  we  didn't  reach  our  budget  by  the  time 
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that  the  year  ended,  then  last  year's  budget  would  carry  over  until 
such  time  as  you  reached  it.  There  might  be  a  thousand  reasons 
why  that  wouldn't  work  on  the  Federal  Grovemment  level,  but  it 
makes  an  awful  lot  of  practical  sense  to  me. 

FEDERAL  RESPONSE  TO  RISING  COLLEGE  COSTS 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  I  think  the  student  aid  form  was  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  impact  of  the  shutdown.  Because  many  people  heard 
on  the  TV  about  how  people  couldn't  go  to  the  Grand  Canyon  or 
they  couldn't  get  their  passports.  But  the  implications  of  the  shut- 
down for  many  people  are  really  just  being  known  now.  So  I'm  de- 
lighted to  know  that  you're  caught  up  and  that  problem  was  re- 
solved. 

Also  with  regard  to  higher  education,  there  was  a  very  interest- 
ing series  in  the  "Philadelphia  Inquirer"  about  the  cost  of  higher 
ed.  We're  all  concerned  about  why  the  cost  is  skyrocketing.  How 
does  Crovemment  respond  to  the  skyrocketing  costs?  I  know  that 
this  discussion  is  a  much  longer  one  than  we're  going  to  have  in 
this  Committee  now.  I'd  be  interested  in  hearing  from  you  at  some 
later  point  on  your  analysis  of  the  rising  costs. 

But  the  more  direct  question  for  this  Committee  is,  is  your  budg- 
et sufficient  to  deal  with  this  rising  cost  to  ensure  that  our  young- 
sters have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college?  Perhaps  you  can  re- 
spond to  that  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  of  course,  as  you  and  I  have  discussed  in  full, 
when  Pell  Grants  first  came  into  effect,  they  covered  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs.  Now  it's  closer  to  25  percent.  Those  aren't 
completelyO  accurate,  but  it's  close  and  Pell  covers  just  a  piece  of 
the  cost.  And  when  the  Pell  Grant  program  was  first  put  into  ef- 
fect, it  was  intended  to  cover  the  great  portion  of  the  college  costs 
for  poor,  young  people. 

So  we're  out  of  focus  on  that,  no  question  about  that.  That's  why 
we're  for  increasing  Pell  Grants,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  student 
aid  programs,  as  well  as  for  expanding  Work  Study,  which  is  a 
wonderful  program,  TRIO  and  other  programs,  and  having  a 
streamlined  direct  lending  system  for  borrowing  money  to  supple- 
ment the  grants.  It's  a  source  of  concern  to  me  that  we're  getting 
into  more  borrowing  as  costs  continue  to  go  up. 

Colleges  and  universities  seem  to  me  to  be  making  lots  of  effort 
now  to  level  off  those  costs.  In  fact  you're  seeing  some  few  colleges 
and  universities  that  are  in  fact  reducing  costs,  really  to  attract 
students.  So  I  think  we  are  seeing  some  favorable  leveling  off  of 
costs  of  college.  And  we  need  to  continually,  I  think,  try  to  make 
sure  that  any  young  person  who  finishes  high  school  successfully 
and  is  qualified  to  go  to  college  has  the  opportunity  to  go. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Lowey. 

Mr.  Riggs? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

federal  percentage  of  k-12  expenditures 

Mr.  Secretary,  under  your  budget  proposal,  how  much  will  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  be  contributing  to  the  total  amount  of  public  spend- 
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ing  for  K  through  12  education  in  America?  It's  a  small  percentage, 
but  do  you  know  what  that  percentage  would  be? 

Mr.  Riley.  Are  you  talking  about  the  education  dollar,  how  much 
of  it  comes  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Under  your  budget  proposal,  for  K  through  12  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Riley.  It's  between  6  and  7  percent. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  And  that's  been  pretty  consistent  over  the  last  several 
years? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes.  Now,  some  States,  you  get  into — it's  States  that 
have  less  affluent  people — ^you'll  see  it  on  up  to  10,  11,  12  percent. 
Some  will  be  lower,  5  percent  or  whatever.  But  it's  an  average,  yes. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  And  how  many  of  the 

Mr.  Riley.  K  through  12,  that's  not  higher  education. 

FTE  USAGE  FOR  K-12  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  RiGGS.  How  many  of  the  4,613  FTEs  are  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  oversight  of  K  through  12  programs? 

Mr.  Riley.  I'm  told  approximately  1,400  or  1,500.  If  you  want  me 
to  give  you  a  more  exact  number,  I'll  certainly  supply  that  for  you. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  would  like  to  know,  sir,  if  you  don't  mind. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Kindergarten  Through  Grade  12  Staff 

Of  the  total  Department  FTE  usage  in  1997,  an  estimated  772  will  be  involved 
in  the  administration  and  oversight  of  programs  relating  to  levels  kindergarten 
through  grade  12.  The  precise  number  differs  significantly  from  the  1,400-1,500 
noted  in  Secretary's  testimony,  primarily  because  of  the  various  ways  in  which  pro- 
grams can  be  classified.  For  example,  a  teacher  training  program  for  elementary 
level  teachers  in  a  postsecondary  institution  could  be  classified  as  a  postsecondary 
education  program  or  as  a  kindergarten  through  grade  12  education  program.  The 
more  precise  figure  of  772  excludes  most  programs  that  do  not  provide  direct  serv- 
ices to  kindergarten  through  grade  12  levels,  and  is  strictly  related  to  FTE  usage 
rather  than  staff  who  may  spend  just  a  part  of  their  time  on  work  related  to  this 
education  level.  The  figure  provided  here  matches  information  given  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  and  Educational  Opportunities  in  February  of  this  year. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHOICE 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  want  to  commend  you  also  for  promoting  public 
school  choice.  But  I  have  to  tell  you,  I'm  still  perplexed  how  we  can 
have  an  education  system  that  promotes  the  full  range  of  choice 
across  all  competing  institutions,  public,  private  and  parochial  for 
early  childhood  education  and  higher  education  but  not  for  K 
through  12  education.  But  we'll  set  that  subject  aside  for  discussion 
another  day. 

Mr.  Riley.  And  I  would  love  to  talk  with  you  about  that  some 
time.  That  gets  into  a  constitutional  question,  really,  and  I  would 
love  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

TITLE  I  LEA  GRANTS 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Let  me  ask,  why  do  the  hundred  most  affluent  school 
districts  in  the  country  receive  Title  I  grants,  and  aren't  we  really 
in  danger  of  this  particular  program,  or  hasn't  this  particular  pro- 
gram evolved  into  really  an  operating  subsidy  for  every  LEA  in  the 
country? 
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Mr.  Riley.  No,  I  don't  think  that.  I  think  the  formula  that  we've 
spent  hours  and  months  talking  about  is  a  good  one,  and  you  can 
always  talk  about  changing  it.  We  of  course  favored  targeting  more 
than  the  Congress  has  been  inclined  to  go  along  with  in  the  reau- 
thorization. But  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  go  into  the  poor  school  dis- 
tricts or  poor  schools  of  this  country,  and  you  talk  to  the  teachers 
and  the  principals  there,  they  will  tell  you  that  Title  I  is  an  abso- 
lute, absolute  critical  necessity  for  them. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  don't  question  that  at  all.  But  if  you're  going  to,  if 
we're  going  to  take  up  where  Mr.  Stokes  left  off  and  talk  about  this 
much  broader  issue  of  funding  parity,  or  funding  equity,  from  dis- 
trict to  district  and  State  to  State,  I  think  Title  I  funds  need  to  be 
much  more  targeted.  So  I'd  like  to  work  with  you. 

IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION  FUNDING  INCREASE 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  fine,  and  I  would  like  to  work  with  you. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  The  other  question  I  want  to  ask  is,  you're  request- 
ing, let  me  see  here,  double  the  funding  for  immigrant  education 
from  $50  million  to  $100  million  to  help  States  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  growing  numbers  of  immigrant  children.  I'm  as- 
suming that  those  are  legal  immigrant  children? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiGrGS.  I'm  concerned  that  your  budget  proposal,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  comments  I  heard  the  President  make  yesterday  in 
his  televised  press  conference,  I'm  concerned  that  your  budget  pro- 
posal doesn't  do  anything  to  help  California  offset  the  $2.7  billion 
annual  cost  of  educating  illegal  immigrant  children. 

PLYLER  V.  DOE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 

And  I  say  that  because  the  President  made  clear  in  his  televised 
remarks  yesterday  that  he  intends  to  veto  the  House-Senate  illegal 
immigration  reform  bill  if  it  contains  the  so-called  Gallegly  amend- 
ment overturning  or  effectively  reversing  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  Plyler  v.  Doe  case.  So  I'm  assuming  that  is  the  consist- 
ent position  of  the  Administration. 

Yet  your  budget  again  does  not  contain  anything  for  those  border 
states,  including  California,  that  are  faced  with  this  unfunded  or 
underfunded  Federal  mandate  reflected  by  our  current  immigration 
law  and  our  current  immigration  policy. 

Mr.  Riley.  Title  I  and  other  general  resources,  of  course,  would 
be  impacted  by  that.  And  I  strongly  feel  that  it's  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  this  country  to  educate  all  children.  And  I  support  the  view 
the  President  purported. 

So  I  do  think  the  increases  in  Title  I,  the  changes  made  to  im- 
prove Title  I,  impacts  to  help  California  in  that  regard. 

EDUCATING  ALL  CHILDREN  IN  THE  U.S. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Is  your  position,  sir,  that  we  should  in  fact  appro- 
priate money  to  educate  illegal  immigrant  children?  And  is  that  re- 
flected in  your  budget  proposal? 

Mr.  RiLEY.  Well,  I  say  that  we  need  to  educate  all  children  in 
this  country.  And  I  don't  care  to  go  into  what  their  parents  did  or 
didn't  do,  or  whether  they  are  felons  or  whether  they  are  illegal  im- 
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migrants  or  whatever.  Those  children  need  to  be  educated.  And  as 
I  understand  the  Constitutional  interpretation,  that's  the  law  at 
this  time. 

I  know  there's  some  question  about  the  amendment  that  is  before 
you  all.  But  I  would  say,  I  strongly  believe  the  general  concept  that 
all  children  should  be  educated,  and  that's  good  for  this  country. 
Our  programs  go  out  to  help  the  States  and  the  local  schools  edu- 
cate their  children  without  definition  of  whether  children  are  black 
or  white  or  their  parents  are  this  or  that  or  the  other. 

FISCAL  IMPACT  OF  PLYLER  V.  DOE 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Well,  given  that,  I  might  just  ask  one  follow-up,  given 
that  position,  and  I  can  respect  that  position,  even  though  I  would 
point  out  for  the  record  that  the  House  has  passed  an  immigration 
reform  bill  that  does  again  contain  the  so-called  Gallegly  or  Califor- 
nia Delegation  Amendment,  addressing  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  Texas  case,  the  Plyler  v.  Doe  case,  where  the  Court  basi- 
cally held  in  the  absence  of  some  other  Congressional  directive, 
local  public  school  districts  would  have  to  educate  illegal  immigrant 
children. 

But  given  that  position  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  does 
the  budget  proposal  contain  sufficient  funding,  given  the  fact  that 
California  has  documented  the  cost  at  roughly  $2.7  billion  annually 
to  educate  illegal  immigrant  children?  And  that's  just  within  the 
State  of  California. 

EDUCATING  ALL  CHILDREN  IN  THE  U.S. 

Mr.  RiLEY.  Well,  of  course,  lots  of  your  question  goes  back  to  the 
service  that  is  involved  in  immigration  itself.  And  we  are  very 
strong  in  our  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  in  lots  of  ways,  as  we 
were  talking  about,  our  neighbors  in  Mexico  and  others.  I  think 
that  our  obligation,  though,  in  terms  of  our  budget,  is  one,  again, 
that  goes  down  to  the  States  and  the  school  districts  to  educate 
those  children  that  are  there  for  them  to  educate. 

And  that's  what  the  budget  is  intended  to  do.  And  it  doesn't 
speak  to  the  kinds  of  children  or  whatever.  But  if  they  are  there 
to  be  educated,  then  this  budget  intends  to  speak  to  them.  And 
then  other  agencies  and  other  laws  have  to  deal  with  who  the  chil- 
dren are  and  the  mandatory  age  and  whether  they  go  in  at  six 
years  old  or  whatever.  But  we,  this  budget  doesn't  get  into  that. 
But  whoever  the  children  are  that  are  there,  we,  this  budget  would 
go  to  their  education. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  testimony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Riggs. 

The  gentlelady  from  California  got  in  90  seconds  before  the  dead- 
line and  is  recognized.  Ms.  Pelosi? 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  in  the  in- 
terest of  your  time  and  of  the  Secretar^s,  I  will  be  brief,  as  I  know 
you  will  require  me  to  be.  But  I  am  grateful  for  the  committee's  in- 
dulgence. 

Mr.  Secretary,  welcome. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you. 
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Ms.  Pelosi.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  great  leadership 
and  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Hoyer's  remarks  earlier.  We  are  in- 
deed blessed  to  have  such  a  great  Secretary  of  Education. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

BUDGET  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  agree  with  you  that  it's  important 
to  note  that  the  budget  request  for  the  Depsirtment  of  Education 
fits  within  President  Clinton's  balanced  budget  plan,  which  has 
been  scored  by  CBO  as  eliminating  the  Federal  budget  deficit  with- 
in seven  years.  As  you  mentioned,  the  President's  plan  would  in- 
vest $61  billion  more  than  the  Republican  plan  in  education  and 
training  over  the  next  six  years.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Committee, 
I  have  a  chart  to  document  those  figures. 

EDUCATION — ^A  NATIONAL  PRIORITY 

Could  you,  just  as  sort  of  a  closing  statement,  say  why  the  Ad- 
ministration gives  such  high  priority  to  education?  You  had  men- 
tioned that  it's  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  good  of  the  child. 
Perhaps  you  could  be  more  specific  within  those  categories. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  If  you  stand  back  £md 
look  at  big  areas  of  interest,  as  you're  doing,  and  you  look  at  what's 
happened  in  the  world  and  what's  happened  in  this  country  over 
the  last  years,  you  see  going  into  the  1950s,  we  had  the  industrial 
revolution  coming  to  a  conclusion,  gradually,  and  you  had  a  drop- 
out rate  of  40,  50  percent — of  those  young  people  could  of  course 
have  gone  to  the  farm  or  gone  to  the  textile  mills  in  my  State  with- 
out a  good  education. 

All  those  dramatic  changes  then  have  been  moving  through  the 
1960s  and  the  1970s  to  where  those  jobs  aren't  there.  The  entire 
shift  into  this  education  era,  then,  makes  the  job  for  education  to- 
tally different,  really,  from  what  it  was  not  too  many  decades  ago. 

I  think  you  need  to  step  back  and  look  at  that,  and  you  see  a 
growing  enrollment,  along  with  an  immense  change  in  the  require- 
ments and  the  needs  for  education.  And  then  you  say,  well,  what 
is  this  powerful  country,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  important 
country  in  the  history  of  civilization,  doing  to  move  into  this  new 
education  era.  What's  important?  What's  important  in  terms  of, 
crime,  in  terms  of  jobs,  in  terms  of  quality  of  life,  or  whatever. 

And  I  think  anyone  that  was  fair  about  it  would  say  that  edu- 
cation for  this  country  is  the  most  important  factor,  or  certainly 
among  the  very  most  important  factors,  to  enable  us  to  have  a 
great  future. 

Now,  that  is  confused  somewhat  when  you  look  at  governmental 
responsibility,  and  you  say,  well,  the  State  then  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  education,  and  education  is  administered,  or  the  func- 
tion is  handled,  locally.  So  you  say,  well,  let's,  then,  as  a  Federal 
Government,  as  a  Nation,  think  of  the  best  ways  we  can  to  support 
States  and  local  governments  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  high  re- 
quirements, the  high  needs  that  we  have  in  the  future.  And  I  think 
that's  what  we're  struggling  with  here. 

To  go  into  that  future  as  a  Nation  and  not  say  it's  a  national  pri- 
ority, I  think,  is  almost  foolhardy;  and  the  American  people  think 
that.  Support  is  in  excess  of  the  eighties.  We  had  a  poll  last  year 
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that  said  98  percent  of  the  American  people,  parents,  wanted  their 
children  to  go  to  college.  I  mean,  American  people  know  that.  They 
know  that  is  the  ticket  into  the  future.  And  for  this  great  country 
to  back  off  from  that  or  retreat  from  it  we  think  is  very  unwise. 

602(b)  ALLOCATION — FUNDING  PRIORITIES  DEBATE 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  our  Chairman  has 
fought  hard  for  a  602(b)  allocation  for  this  Committee  in  the  past 
to  reinforce  our  commitment  to  biomedical  research  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  And  I  think  that's  a  very  worthy  priority.  We 
wouldn't  have  those  scientists  if  we  weren't  investing  in  education, 
and  many  more  children  should  be  exposed  to  that. 

But  my  next  comment,  question,  comment  for  your  response, 
maybe  not  in  the  form  of  a  question,  is  that  while  we're  on  the  sub- 
ject of  budget  priorities,  I  want  to  note  that  the  spending  for  1996 
in  our  bill  was  reduced  by  about  $7  billion  before  the  President's 
request  while  the  defense  budget  was  increased  by  that  amount. 
I'm  concerned,  because  it  looks  like  in  the  budget  bill  that  is  being 
written  now,  that  trend  will  not  only  continue  but  increase,  and 
perhaps  be  $11  billion  over  the  President's  request  for  defense. 

As  you  speak  about  the  strength  of  our  country  and  what  is  im- 
portant, would  you  comment  on,  do  you  think  that  investing  in 
education  and  training  is  part  of  maintaining  a  strong  country,  as 
others?  Some  define  the  strength  of  our  country  in  our  military 
might,  others  with  that,  as  well  as  the  health,  education  and  well 
being  of  our  people.  How  would  you  address  the  priorities  argu- 
ment that  we're  having  in  the  602(b)  allocation? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  don't  think  there's  any  question  about  it,  and 
I  strongly  support  you  and  the  Chairman  and  everyone  else  who 
thinks  that  the  602(b)  process  really  should  be  looked  at  in  terms 
of  allocation  for  these  key  purposes. 

Now,  I  was  in  the  Navy.  And  I  went  on  a  ship  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  And  it's  totally  different.  And  the  sailors  on  the  ship  who, 
when  I  was  in  the  Navy,  were  really  doing  menial  things,  are  sit- 
ting at  computers  and  all  kinds  of  dials  and  flashing  lights.  I  mean, 
it's  an  education  job. 

I  think  it's  very  clear  to  me  that  anybody  who  serves  this  country 
now  has  to  have  a  good  basic  education.  The  military  is  very  good 
in  training.  But  our  military  personnel  need  that  basic  education 
in  order  to  come  in  and  be  trained  as  a  competent  officer  or  en- 
listed person  in  the  service. 

So  I  don't  think  there's  any  question  about  it,  our  strength  in  the 
future  is  going  to  depend  on  our  intelligence  across  the  board  in  the 
future.  Jefferson  said,  and  I  think  it's  on  his  monument  down  here, 
that  governments  that  are  based  on  constitution  and  laws  really 
depend  on  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  of  the  citizens. 

And  that  is  a  very  good  explanation  of  what  democracy  is  all 
about.  The  power  is  in  the  people.  And  as  we  move  forward  with 
a  constitution  and  laws,  if  the  people  aren't  bright  and  attuned  to 
the  relevance  of  the  times,  then  we  don't  have  much  of  a  future. 

So,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  appreciate 
your  response  as  well  as  your  reference  to  education  being  fun- 
damental to  a  democracy.  I  thank  you  for  your  dedication,  your 
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knowledge,  your  commitment,  your  leadership  on  education.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Porter.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Pelosi. 

Closing  Remarks 

Mr.  Secretary,  we'd  like  to  all  thank  you  for  your  forthright  an- 
swers to  our  questions.  We  also,  I  think,  had  a  very  good  general 
discussion.  We  all  sit  here  and  have  specific  questions.  But  I  think 
sometimes  a  good  philosophical  discussion  does  us  all  some  good  as 
well. 

And  we  thank  you  for  the  fine  job  you're  doing  at  the  Depart- 
ment and  for  our  country.  You're  doing  an  excellent  job.  And  while 
we  may  have  some  differences,  I  think  we  all  agree  on  the  goals, 
and  want  to  work  together  with  you. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  thank  you  very  much.  And,  hopefully,  they  have 
been  narrowed. 

Mr.  Porter.  Hopefully.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  subcommittee  stands  in  recess  until  2:00  p.m.  Tuesday. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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FEDERAL  SPENDING  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  you  tell  the  Subcommittee  how  much  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  on  the  purchase  of  technology  for  elementary  and  secondary  education? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Department  does  not  have  data  to  document  the  amount  of  this 
spending.  Most  such  spending  would  occur  under  Department  formula  grant  programs. 
Under  these  programs  local  school  districts  receive  funds  from  their  respective  States.  Most 
decisions  about  the  specific  uses  of  fiinds  are  made  at  the  local  level.  Since  local  districts 
receive  funds  from  the  State,  they  do  not  report  directly  to  the  Department.  We  have  been 
reluctant  to  ask  States  to  request  this  type  of  data  and  report  it  to  us,  because,  as  I  noted  in 
my  testimony,  we  are  trying  to  impose  as  few  requirements  as  possible  on  States.  One 
exception  to  this  lack  of  data  on  technology  spending  is  the  Title  VI  program  (formerly 
Chapter  2),  under  which  States  annually  report  the  amounts  used  to  purchase  computer 
hardware  and  software.  The  State  reports  show  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  change,  over 
time,  in  the  percentage  of  funds  used  for  hardware  and  software,  although  the  amount 
remains  about  the  same.  A  Summary  of  Annual  Reports  for  the  former  Chapter  2  showed 
that  in  school  year  1993-94,  $57  million  was  used  for  computer  hardware  and  software,  or 
about  13  percent  of  the  FY  1993  appropriation.  In  the  1992-93  school  year,  between  $60 
and  $61  million  was  spent  for  hardware  and  software,  or  13.9  percent.  In  the  1991-92  school 
year,  about  $58  million,  or  17.2  percent,  was  used  for  hardware  and  software. 

A  study  done  by  McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc.  for  the  National  Information 
Infrastructure  Advisory  Council  estimates  that  $3.3  billion  is  spent  aimually  by  public 
schools  on  technology  and  that  25  percent  of  that  spending  is  from  Federal  sources,  including 
sources  other  than  the  Department  of  Education.  The  data  used  in  the  analysis  came  from 
the  Department,  the  Software  Publishers'  Association,  Education  Turnkey  Systems,  and 
CCA  Consulting. 

TECHNOLOGY  LITERACY  CHALLENGE  FUND 

Mr.  Porter.  Why  have  we  not  assessed  the  use  of  technology  from  the  myriad  of 
other  funding  sources  before  beginning  another  expensive  initiative? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Administration  did  take  a  broad  look  at  technology  needs  and 
support  before  proposing  this  initiative.  The  National  Information  Infrastructvire  Advisory 
Council  decided  to  focus  its  work  and  recommendations  entirely  on  information  technology 
and  the  schools.  While  we  may  not  have  precise  figures  on  Federal  spending  for  educational 
technology,  we  do  have  the  McKinsey  estimate,  and,  more  importantly,  we  have  the 
McKinsey  and  other  estimates  of  how  much  will  be  required  to  make  educational  technology 
available  in  all  classrooms.  All  of  these  estimates  (including  one  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service)  indicate  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The  fimding  we're  requesting 
won't  bring  technology  to  every  classroom,  but  we  expect  that  it  will  speed  the  process,  that 
it  will  stimulate  State,  local,  and  private  sector  efforts  and  spending  for  educational 
technology.  It  will  speed  up  the  rate  at  which  schools  become  better  equipped  to  participate 
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in  the  Information  Age,  and  help  see  that  the  poorest  and  least  well  equipped  schools  aren't 
left  out. 

IMPACT  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Porter.  With  wealthy  school  systems  like  Montgomery  County  unable  to 
translate  high  technology  expenditures  into  performance  and  your  Department's  own 
comments  that  there  is  no  research  base  for  this  translation,  how  do  you  expect  the 
technology  initiative  to  be  anything  more  than  a  Federal  program  that  fills  school  closets 
around  the  country  with  unopened  boxes  of  computers  and  software? 

Secretary  Riley.  There's  actually  plenty  of  evidence  that  technology  can  be  effective 
in  classrooms,  that  it  improves  students'  opportunities,  motivation,  and  achievement.  We 
have  provided  a  description  of  the  evidence  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  technology  in 
several  areas  of  education,  e.g.,  in  teaching  basic  and  advanced  skills,  accommodating 
student  needs  (teaching  English  to  limited-English-proficient  students  or  assisting  students 
with  disabilities),  providing  access  to  instruction  and  information  not  otherwise  available, 
and  helping  students  process  and  present  information  and  explore  applications  of  technology 
to  work. 

States  and  local  school  districts  are  actively  planning  for  wider  use  of  technology  in 
classrooms.  Nearly  all  States  have  plans  well  under  way,  in  part  through  Goals  2000,  and 
many  local  districts,  too,  are  well  along.  We  think  the  potential  and  some  of  the  benefits  of 
educational  technology  are  apparent  to  most  States  and  school  systems  and  that  States  and 
school  systems  know,  or  can  easily  find  out,  what  will  be  needed  to  succeed  in  using 
technology  well  in  classrooms.  The  experience  of  school  systems  that  have  succeeded  in 
introducing  educational  technology  into  classrooms  is  readily  available. 

TECHNOLOGY  LITERACY  CHALLENGE  FUND  --  PROGRAM  COST 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Congressional  Research  Service  estimates  that  the  cost  of  outfitting 
each  of  the  approximately  2  million  classrooms  with  computers,  software,  and  connections 
to  the  Internet  range  from  $9.4  billion  to  $22  billion.  Ongoing  costs  of  upgrading 
technology,  software,  and  service  charges  for  Internet  connections  range  from  $1.8  billion 
to  $4.6  billion  annually!  What  is  the  Federal  responsibility  in  meeting  these  costs? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  have  requested  $250  million  for  1 997,  part  of  $2  billion  the 
Administration  proposes  to  invest  over  the  next  five  years.  We  recognize  that  this  request 
will  not  fijlly  fund  technology  for  every  classroom,  and  we  do  not  intend  that  the  Federal 
Government  be  the  sole,  or  even  primary,  source  of  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  four 
goals  of  the  Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund.  Our  goal  is  to  speed  the  investment  in 
technology  for  schools  by  stimulating  State,  local,  and  private  sector  partnerships  and  efforts. 

To  put  the  cost  in  context,  an  analysis  in  the  McKinsey  report  suggests  that  the 
current  rate  of  school  investment  in  technology  will  have  to  increase  from  1.3  percent  of 
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school  spending  to  3.9  percent  nationally  to  support  use  of  computers  and  networked 
information  in  every  classroom.  Although  a  small  part  of  overall  school  spending,  this 
increase  will  require  a  sustained  commitment  to  fully  integrating  technology  into  teaching 
and  learning.  It  is  within  our  reach,  however,  and  well  worth  doing. 

Mr.  Porter.  Do  we  pay  for  initial  installation  only?  Do  we  pay  for  initial  installation 
and  training  of  teachers  and  staff?  Who  will  pay  for  upgrades,  given  that  software  and 
hardware  remain  current  for  12-18  months  and  within  2  years  most  equipment  and  software 
is  obsolete? 

Secretary  Riley.  Each  State  will  have  to  provide  a  plan,  including  timetables  and 
benchmarks,  that  outlines  the  State's  strategy  for  reaching  the  four  goals  of  the  Technology 
Literacy  Challenge  Fund,  i.e.,  that  all  teachers  and  students  have  access  to  computers,  that 
all  teachers  are  trained  to  help  students  leam  with  computers  and  information  networks,  that 
all  classrooms  are  connected  to  the  information  superhighway,  and  that  effective  software 
and  online  learning  resources  are  an  integral  part  of  every  school's  curriculum.  States  will 
need  to  plan  for  meeting  the  needs  of  all  schools,  including  schools  serving  large  numbers 
of  poor  children  or  having  the  greatest  need  for  educational  technology.  To  be  successful. 
States  will  need  to  include  significant  private  sector  participation,  at  least  equal  to  the  level 
of  Federal  support,  and  States  will  report  their  progress  to  the  public  annually.  We  do  not 
plan  to  limit  States  to  particular  uses  of  these  fiinds.  The  important  point  is  achievement  of 
the  four  goals  for  all  schools.  States  will  decide  how  to  accomplish  that. 

As  an  aside,  school  systems  are  notoriously  parsimonious  in  their  use  of  equipment. 
Many  computers  purchased  by  schools  in  the  1970's  are  still  in  productive,  if  limited,  use. 
Newer,  multimedia-ready  equipment  is  necessary  to  take  full  advantage  of  very  significant 
advances  such  as  the  memory-intensive  graphical  information  available  on  the  Internet,  but, 
while  advances  in  computer  speed  and  memory  will  surely  continue,  equipment  purchased 
today  will  be  useful  for  a  long  time.  Some  very  old  equipment  may  need  to  be  replaced,  but 
we  do  not  expect  that  any  equipment  purchased  with  Federal  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  will  need  to  be  replaced  during  the  program's  five-year  life.  In  any  case,  school 
systems,  like  much  of  business  and  government,  are  likely  to  replace  outmoded  equipment 
piecemeal  over  a  period  of  time,  not  all  at  once. 

TECHNOLOGY  LITERACY  CHALLENGE  FUND  ~  PROGRAM  COST 

Mr.  Porter.  What  is  the  total  Federal  commitment  to  this  activity? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Administration's  proposal  for  the  Technology  Literacy 
Challenge  Fund  is  $2  billion  over  a  5-year  period,  with  initial  ftmding  in  1997  of  $250 
million. 

Mr.  Porter.  Given  the  tight  nature  of  local  and  State  budgets,  and  the  fact  that 
industry  cannot  provide  assistance  of  this  magnitude,  what  current  educational  activities  do 
you  suggest  we  abandon.  What  non-educational  spending  would  you  cut?  The  only  areas 
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of  State  and  local  spending  that  are  increasing  are  Medicaid  and  corrections  -  would  you  cut 
them? 

Secretary  Riley.  As  a  former  governor,  1  wouldn't  want  to  tell  any  State,  let  alone 
a  local  school  district,  how  to  achieve  its  goals.  But  the  McKinsey  report  does  have  some 
useful  analysis  of  how  costs  might  be  reduced  —  such  as  through  discounts  for  volume 
purchases,  use  of  volunteers  (to  install  cable  for  in-school  networks,  for  example),  and  asking 
teachers  experienced  in  using  technology  to  provide  professional  development  for  their 
colleagues.  And  the  report  also  provides  some  analysis  of  how  technology  purchases  could 
offset  costs  in  related  areas,  such  as  school  spending  for  instructional  materials  and  support, 
or  spending  on  field  trips  and  supplies. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  Porter.  In  last  year's  Report,  the  Committee  requested  a  list  of  authorities  for 
research  and  development  activities.  You  provided  a  list  of  5  general  authorities  and  32 
specific  authorities  with  a  ftinding  level  of  over  $500  million.  Why  do  we  need  37  separate 
research  and  demonstration  programs  and  which,  if  any,  of  these  are  reduced  or  consolidated 
in  your  budget  request? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  have  proposed  no  major  changes  in  the  array  of  programs  you 
mention.  All  of  the  programs  you  cite  have  specific  purposes,  and  the  activities  funded 
under  particular  programs  do  not  duplicate  activities  supported  under  others.  We  believe  that 
the  different  offices  in  the  Department  should  have  the  ability  to  support  research  and 
demonstration  activities  directly  related  to  the  missions  of  their  offices.  Developing  new 
knowledge,  discovering  promising  and  effective  strategies,  and  sharing  information  are 
critical  aspects  of  the  Federal  role  in  education.  If  our  staff  are  to  provide  substantive  and 
valuable  advice  and  assistance  to  persons  across  the  Nation  engaged  in  the  implementation 
of  Federal  education  programs,  they  must  be  involved  in  administering  these  knowledge- 
development  and  dissemination  activities.  And  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  meet  its 
responsibility  to  help  create  the  knowledge  base  and  share  the  information  needed  to  improve 
learning  in  this  country,  we  must  be  willing  to  invest  at  a  reasonable  level  in  such  activities. 

Mr.  Porter.  With  $500  million  being  spent  on  these  R&D  programs,  at  least  another 
$500  million  being  spent  on  planning  in  Goals  2000  and  Chapter  2,  and  substantial 
additional  funds  for  administration  being  embedded  in  programs  such  as  Title  I  and  Special 
Education,  your  Department  easily  spends  over  a  billion  dollars  on  these  overhead  functions. 
What  are  you  doing  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these  activities? 

Secretary  Riley.  With  the  exception  of  the  amounts  spent  for  administrative  costs 
under  the  State-administered  programs,  we  do  not  consider  any  of  these  activities  to  be 
overhead  fiinctions.  In  the  case  of  research,  development,  demonstration,  and  dissemination 
activities,  a  more  appropriate  characterization  might  be  developing  and  maintaining  an 
infi-astructure  for  improvement.  These  activities  help  create  the  knowledge-base  to  support 
decision-making  in  education  improvement.    Goals  2000,  likewise,  provides  funds  for 
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improvement  and  for  the  things  schools  decide  they  need  to  do  to  reach  high  academic 
standards.  The  funds  are  used  not  just  for  planning,  which  is  part  of  what  is  needed,  but  also 
for  implementing  improvement  plans.  Goals  2000  is  not  intended  to  be  part  of  the  base 
school  budget.  As  for  Title  VI  (formerly  Chapter  2),  we  have  proposed  to  discontinue 
funding,  because  the  program  is  so  broad  and  all-encompassing  that  it  is  often  used  to  carry 
out  routine  activities  of  a  school. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  REPROGRAMMING 

Mr.  Porter.  Congress  in  the  just  passed  appropriations  bill  provided  $128  million  for 
bilingual  education  which  would  fund  532,480  students.  In  spite  of  over  $500  million  in 
research,  demonstration  and  dissemination  funding,  you  evidently  could  not  find  $9.7  million 
to  fimd  bilingual  technical  assistance,  clearinghouse  and  dissemination  activities.  In  spite 
of  an  increase  of  $23  million  in  Eisenhower  Professional  Development,  you  are  asking  us 
to  agree  to  a  transfer  of  $  1 . 1  million  for  professional  development.  The  result  of  your  actions 
would  be  to  deny  services  to  44,480  students. 

Given  the  37  research,  demonstration  and  dissemination  accounts  identified  by  your 
department,  why  can  you  not  get  the  funds  from  this  $500  million  resource—it  is  only  2.2 
percent?  I  cannot  believe  that  you  cannot  find  it  and  allow  these  44,000  students  to  receive 
services. 

Secretary  Riley.  Most  of  the  Departments's  27  research,  demonstration, 
dissemination,  and  evaluation  authorities  are  categorical,  and  are  subject  to  very  specific 
legal  requirements  governing  how  the  programs  are  administered.  Consequently,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  shift  funds  from  these  programs  to  cover  continuation  costs  associated 
with  grants  originally  made  under  Bilingual  Education.  For  example,  the  1996  appropriation 
includes  $17.8  million  for  research  and  development  activities  in  Special  Education.  By 
statute,  those  fiinds  can  be  used  only  for  "R  and  D"  programs  in  special  education,  not  for 
Bilingual  Education. 

There  are  a  few  "R  and  D"  authorities,  such  as  the  OERI  Research  appropriation,  that 
are  broad  enough  to  encompass  activities  in  Bilingual  Education.  However,  virtually  all 
1 996  funding  for  those  programs  is  needed  to  cover  the  continuation  costs  of  grants  made 
in  previous  years.  (For  instance,  $103  million  of  the  $107.6  million  OERI  Research 
appropriation  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of  continuing  the  labs  and  centers,  the  ERIC 
clearinghouses,  and  other  prior-year  grants,  leaving  very  little  for  other  high  priority  OERI 
activities.)  Furthermore,  using  fiinds  appropriated  imder  these  programs  to  continue  grants 
originally  made  under  Bilingual  Education  could  be  what  the  Comptroller  General  would 
consider  an  illegal  "augmentation  of  appropriation." 

The  $23.7  million  increase  that  Congress  provided  for  Eisenhower  Professional 
Development  is  for  the  State  Grants  portion  of  the  program  (ESEA  Title  II-B).  All  Title  II-B 
funds  flow  by  formula  to  the  States;  there  is  no  discretionary  money  for  the  Department 
under  this  section  of  the  law.    With  regard  to  the  Eisenhower  National  Programs  (the 
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discretionary  portion),  Congress  provided  $18  million,  a  reduction  of  $3.4  million  from 
1995.  All  but  $400,000  of  the  funds  for  National  Programs  are  needed  to  cover  the 
continuation  costs  of  existing  grants  and  contracts.  Moreover,  the  purpose  of  the  Eisenhower 
National  Programs  is  to  support  activities  -  such  as  promoting  the  transferability  of 
certification  and  disseminating  information  about  emerging  academic  standards  related  to 
professional  development  -  that  strengthen  the  ability  of  teachers  (generally  current 
teachers)  to  teach  to  high  standards  in  the  core  academic  subjects.  Using  the  program  to 
continue  Bilingual  Education  Professional  Development  grants  that  train  new  teachers  would 
be  a  questionable  use  of  the  money. 

GOALS  2000  --  STATE  PLANS 

Mi.  Porter.  A  study  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  indicated  that  at 
the  time  of  passage  of  Goals  2000,  virtually  all  States  had  curriculum  content  and  pupil 
performance  standards  under  development.  Similarly,  a  recent  article  in  Education  Daily 
indicated  that  "...The  vast  majority  [of  States]  will  ...  pay  for  curriculum  revisions, 
professional  development  and  technology  initiatives  [with  Goals  2000  fimding  that]  they 
planned  to  do  anyway."  Why  should  the  Federal  taxpayer  support  State  activities  that  they 
were  planning  to  do  without  Federal  funding? 

Secretary  Riley.  In  the  past  few  years,  I  have  become  increasingly  concerned  that  the 
pace  of  education  reform  ~  launched  at  the  1989  education  summit  in  Charlottesville  —  has 
been  too  slow.  Clearly,  I  am  not  the  only  one  concerned.  At  the  recent  National  Education 
Summit  in  New  York,  the  Governors  and  business  leaders  attending  cited  the  "urgent  need 
for  schools  to  improve  and  for  student  achievement  to  rise."  While  agreeing  that  some 
progress  has  been  made,  the  Governors  and  business  leaders  called  for  "substantial  and 
focused  efforts.. .to  significantly  accelerate  student  performance...."  and  affirmed  that  "efforts 
to  set  clear,  common  State  and/or  community -based  academic  standards  for  students...  are 
necessary  to  improve  student  performance." 

Goals  2000  is  helping  to  provide  the  resources  for  States  to  develop  those  standards 
and  to  carry  out  portions  of  their  plans  for  enabling  students  to  meet  these  standards.  It  is 
designed  to  enable  States  to  carry  out  their  own  reforms  —  faster,  on  more  schools,  and  with 
greater  parental  and  community  involvement  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  on  their  own. 
For  example: 

•  While  setting  standards  and  developing  assessments  is  and  must  remain  a  State 
responsibility,  the  Federal  Government  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  assisting 
this  process.  Since  1992  (starting  with  the  Bush  Administration  and  continued 
by  the  Clinton  Administration)  the  Department  of  Education  has  provided  $56 
million  to  33  States  to  support  the  development  of  academic  standards, 
curriculum  frameworks,  and  assessments.  Many  States  would  not  have  made  the 
progress  they  have  without  this  assistance. 
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GOALS  2000  -  STATE  PLANS 

•  The  State  of  Illinois  has  set  challenging  standards  for  student  achievement  in  six 
core  subject  areas.  Chicago  is  using  Goals  2000  fiinds  to  help  all  students  reach 
those  standards.  Through  this  project,  Chicago  plans  to  have  a  minimum  of  100 
schools  develop  and  implement  school  improvement  plans  —  with  the 
involvement  of  teachers,  parents,  and  community  members  —  that  are  responsive 
to  the  educational  needs  of  limited-English  proficient  and  economically 
disadvantaged  students. 

•  Schools  in  Springfield,  Illinois  see  technology  as  one  tool  for  helping  students 
reach  high  standards.  The  Springfield  School  District  is  using  Goals  2000  funds 
to  provide  teams  from  15  schools,  each  made  up  of  four  teachers  and 
administrators,  with  six  weeks  of  intensive  training  in  "Project  Lincoln,"  the 
district's  own  approach  to  using  technology  throughout  the  curriculum. 
Participants  spend  approximately  half  their  time  working  in  school  teams  to 
develop  new  curriculum  units  that  utilize  technology  and  schoolwide  plans  to 
improve  student  learning. 

•  The  Gresham-Barlow  School  District  in  Oregon  is  focusing  its  Goals  2000 
funds  on  helping  teachers  use  technology  to  teach  students  the  high  academic 
standards  reflected  in  the  State's  requirements  that  students  earn  a  Certificate  of 
Initial  Mastery  prior  to  proceeding  to  higher  levels. 

•  In  New  Mexico,  the  State  teacher  accreditation  system  is  being  completely 
redesigned  to  reflect  accountability  for  conmiunity-defined  learning  results. 
Every  community  and  school  is  now  required  to  develop  its  own  education 
improvement  plan,  with  widespread  community  input,  that  is  tied  to  challenging 
academic  standards. 

•  Kansas  has  established  content  standards  that  all  children  in  the  State  are 
expected  to  reach.  To  attain  those  goals,  Wichita  has  formed  a  partnership  of  the 
schools,  higher  education,  and  community  members  to  work  together  to  improve 
inservice  teacher  training  for  the  Wichita  Public  Schools. 

•  In  Arkansas,  the  preservice  teacher  education  and  licensure  program  is  being 
completely  restructured  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Monticello.  Goals  2000 
funds  are  being  used  by  a  consortium  of  nine  school  districts  and  the  University 
to  establish  laboratories  in  "partner  schools"  through  which  prospective  teachers 
learn  about  effective  teaching  irom  master  teachers,  students,  and  parents. 

•  In  Maryland,  the  State  Superintendent  says:  "Goals  2000  flinds  have  helped  us 
to  make  significant  strides  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  In  the  past  two  years,  test 
scores  on  State  math  and  reading  tests  have  risen  25  percent." 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  OVERHEAD 

Mr.  Porter.  As  a  former  governor,  I  know  this  is  a  sensitive  topic  for  you,  but  I  can't 
help  but  notice  that  many  programs  administered  by  your  Department  provide  administrative 
costs  to  states.  State  grants  in  Special  Education  provide  up  to  25  percent,  Goals  2000 
allows  States  to  keep  up  to  10  percent,  1  percent  of  Title  I  funding  can  be  reserved  by  the 
States  for  administrative  costs,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  some  of  this  money  is  used  for  State- 
wide projects,  information  dissemination,  and  so  on;  but  some  of  it  is  also  used  for  pure 
administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  money  is  the  Federal  Government  spending  in  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the  State  and  local  administrative  costs  of  its  programs? 

Secretary  Riley.  For  virtually  all  our  State  formula  grant  programs,  the  authorizing 
statutes  set  limits  on  the  amounts  that  States  can  retain  for  administrative  fiinctions.  (The 
only  exception  is  the  IDEA  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  programs,  which  leaves  the  limit 
to  State  discretion.)  These  statutory  limits  range  from  1  percent  of  the  State  allocation  in 
most  Title  I  programs  to  5  percent  in  IDEA  State  Grants,  Eisenhower  Professional 
Development,  Vocational  Education,  and  a  number  of  other  programs.  In  a  few  cases,  these 
limits  cover  other  Statewide  activities,  in  addition  to  State  administration. 

For  fiscal  year  1996,  States  will  be  permitted  to  retain  approximately  $331  million 
for  administrative  expenses,  roughly  2.7  percent  of  the  allocations.  Looking  only  at 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  programs,  the  portion  that  can  be  retained  is  even 
lower  ~  about  1 .4  percent.  In  addition,  not  all  States  retain  the  maximum  amount  allowed. 

Most  of  the  statutes  do  not  include  comparable  limits  on  local  administrative  costs, 
and  the  Department  does  not  have  program-by-program  data  on  the  amounts  school  districts 
and  other  local  providers  expend  for  administration.  Surveys  have  found,  however,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Federal  funds  ~  in  fact,  a  greater  percentage  than  of  State  and  local  fimds  ~ 
goes  directly  into  the  classroom.  For  example,  a  national  study  of  school  districts  found  that 
83  percent  of  Title  I  funds  support  instruction-related  costs  (teacher  salaries,  equipment  and 
materials,  etc.).  An  intensive  GAG  study  of  eight  districts  found  that  75  percent  of  Chapter 
1  funds  (compared  to  62  percent  of  State  and  district  fimds)  went  into  classroom  services. 

Mr.  Porter.  Education  is,  of  course,  a  State  and  local  function.  We  expect  States  to 
plan  and  provide  world-class  standards  for  their  schools,  to  educate  the  disadvantaged  and 
disabled  to  high  standards,  to  develop  innovative  programs,  and  so  on.  These  are  their 
responsibilities.  The  Federal  taxpayer  assists  in  carrying  out  these  State  and  local 
responsibilities  ~  must  we  subsidize  the  State  and  local  administrative  costs  for  doing  what 
they  are  supposed  to  be  doing,  anyway? 

Secretary  Riley.  1  agree  with  you  that  we  should  not  pay  States  and  localities  to  do 
what  they  would  do  without  the  Federal  programs.  But  I  don't  believe  the  data  indicate  that 
is  what  we  are  doing.  Federal  funding  for  administration  is  very  limited,  and  it  can  only 
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cover  administration  of  the  Federal  programs  ~  activities  like  making  subgremts  within 
States,  monitoring  local  performance,  and  performing  other  accountability  functions.  The 
other  Statewide  activities  we  support  —  technical  assistance,  professional  development, 
curriculum  development  ~  tie  in  with  and  help  improve  the  Federal  programs. 

Because  the  portion  of  Federal  funding  that  reaches  the  classroom  seems  to  exceed 
the  portion  of  State  and  local  support  that  reaches  the  beneficiaries,  1  would  say  that  we  are 
spending  our  money  wisely  and  are  not  contributing  to  an  expansion  of  the  bureaucracies. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  -  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

Mr.  Porter.  Under  the  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act,  you  are  required 
to  develop  performance  measures  for  programs  for  inclusion  in  the  Department's  audited 
financial  statement.  What  performance  measures  are  you  considering  or  proposing  for 
inclusion  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  performance  measures  we  are  considering  for  the  Safe  and 
Drug-Free  Schools  (SDFSC)  program  are  based  on  the  followdng  indicators: 

1.  Use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs 

a.  Prevalence  of  use  among  students 

b.  Age  of  first  use  among  students 

c.  Alcohol/other  drug-related  arrests  of  youth  in  the  community 

2.  Incidence  of  violence  and  other  criminal  acts  in  schools 

a.  Guns  and  other  weapons  brought  to  school 

b.  Students  threatened 

c.  Students  victimized 

d.  Students  committing  crimes 

e.  Crimes  using  weapons  in  schools 

f.  Violence-related  arrests  of  school-aged  youth  in  the  community 

3.  Prevention  services  provided 

a.  Local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  providing  drug  prevention  instruction 

b.  LEAs  providing  violence  prevention  instruction 

c.  LEAs  providing  student  support  services 

d.  LEAs  providing  conflict  resolution  programs 

4.  Parent  involvement 

LEAs  where  parents  are  involved  in  school-based  prevention 

5.  Community  involvement 

a.  LEAs  with  community  involvement  in  prevention  services 

b.  Coordination  among  community  prevention  services 
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6.    Participation  and  coverage 

a.  LEAs  funded  under  the  SDFSC  program 

b.  Students  in  LEAs  funded  under  the  SDFSC  program 

c.  Schools  with  prevention  services  for  all  students 

d.  Students  in  schools  with  prevention  services  for  all  students 

e.  Factors  used  to  target  SDFSC  funds  to  high-need  districts 

DRUG  ABUSE  RESISTANCE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  --  EFFECTIVENESS 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  recently  carried  out  an 
overview  of  the  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  drug  resistance  education  programs  such  as 
DARE.  The  OTA  review  indicated  that  of  the  1 7  studies  of  effectiveness,  only  1 1  met 
minimum  methodological  standards.  With  respect  to  effectiveness,  OTA  indicated  that 
"...the  average  reductions  in  substance  abuse  were  small.  [Substance]  use  among  control 
schools  and  DARE  schools  was  roughly  equal."  Can  you  comment  on  the  OTA 
conclusions? 

Secretary  Riley.  Discussions  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education  program,  known  as  DARE,  need  to  be  put  into  proper  perspective.  Research 
clearly  has  shown  that  in  order  to  be  effective  in  preventing  alcohol  and  drug  use  among 
children  and  youth,  programs  need  to  be  comprehensive.  That  is,  they  need  to  contain 
several  different  elements  or  parts.  They  must:  (1)  assess  the  problem;  (2)  involve  top-level 
school  leadership;  (3)  develop  and  implement  policies  that  are  clear,  consistent,  and  fair; 
(4)  train  all  school  staff;  (5)  involve  parents;  (6)  provide  a  variety  of  programs  for  students 
(based  upon  assessment  of  the  problem);  and  (7)  develop  comprehensive  curricula  that  send 
a  clear  message  regarding  alcohol  and  drug  use.  The  DARE  program  addresses  only  one  of 
these  seven  component  parts  —  the  curricula.  Schools  that  fail  to  address  the  other  six 
component  parts  cannot  expect  to  be  effective  in  their  prevention  efforts.  We  have  found  that 
many  schools  have  instituted  a  DARE  program  with  the  understanding  that  implementation 
of  the  program,  alone,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  youth  from  engaging  in  alcohol  and  drug 
use.  These  schools  recognize  that  a  program  such  as  DARE  ~  which  is  offered  for  a  limited 
time  and  only  involves  a  few  hours  of  instruction  a  week  for  students  in  a  few  grades  ~  is 
insufficient  to  combat  the  many  risks  faced  by  our  children.  We  feel  that  the  DARE  program 
can  be  an  effective  part  of  a  school's  overall  drug  prevention  strategy  or  program,  but  it 
cannot  be  the  only  strategy  or  program. 

DRUG  ABUSE  RESISTANCE  EDUCATION  (DARE)  EVALUATIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  Can  you  cite  any  broad-based,  empirical  studies  that  show  different 
conclusions? 

Secretary  Riley.  No,  1  don't  know  of  studies  that  show  different  conclusions. 
However,  let  me  re-emphasize  that  the  DARE  program  needs  to  be  part  of  a  school's  larger, 
and  more  comprehensive,  drug  prevention  strategy.  In  addition,  research  on  the  effectiveness 
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of  a  particular  program  needs  to  focus  on  the  entire,  broad-based  drug  prevention  efforts  of 
a  school  or  community,  and  not  on  narrowly  defined  components  or  activities. 

Mr.  Porter.  Why  should  we  fiind  these  programs  if  their  effectiveness  is  so  suspect? 

Secretary  Riley.  There  are  several  reasons  why  schools  should  be  permitted  to  fiind 
progrEims  such  as  DARE,  even  though  national  assessments  indicate  that  they  are  not,  by 
themselves,  effective  in  reducing  alcohol  and  drug  use. 

First,  let  me  state  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  reauthorized  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  we  expect  that  every  school  district  will  establish  its  own  goals 
and  objectives  for  alcohol,  drug,  and  violence  prevention,  and  develop  a  plan  for  measuring 
whether  the  programs  it  funds  are  meeting  those  goals.  If  the  programs  are  not  meeting  the 
established  goals  and  objectives,  we  expect  the  district  to  modify  its  programs  to  ensure  that 
they  can. 

Next,  we  fully  believe  that  local  school  districts  know  what  works  best  in  their 
districts,  and  should  be  able  to  fund  programs  such  as  DARE,  provided  the  district  is  meeting 
its  established  goals  and  objectives. 

Finally,  many  schools  have  found  that  programs  such  as  DARE  do  work;  that  is,  that 
those  programs  do  have  an  effect  on  reducing  the  amount  of  alcohol  and  drugs  used  by 
children,  and  that  they  have  a  positive  impact  on  how  children  feel  about  and  react  to  law 
enforcement  officers.  Too  many  of  our  youth  are  cynical  about,  and  disrespectful  to,  law 
enforcement  officers;  they  are  used  to  seeing  law  enforcement  come  into  their  neighborhoods 
not  to  not  serve  and  protect,  but  to  serve  arrest  warrants.  The  DARE  program  permits 
children  to  view  law  enforcement  in  a  new  and  different  light.  I  realize  that  this  is  not  the 
primary  goal  of  the  DARE  program;  however,  I  don't  want  to  minimize  this  "residual  effect" 
that  the  program  has  on  children.  In  view  of  this  finding,  it  may  be  that  the  goals  of 
programs  like  DARE  need  to  be  reevaluated.  For  example,  in  addition  to  reducing  alcohol 
and  drug  use,  perhaps  the  program  should  be  expected  to  change  the  attitudes  and 
perspectives  of  youth  regarding  law  enforcement. 

In  summary,  let  me  state  that  I  feel  the  key  to  making  decisions  about  whether  to  fiind 
programs  like  DARE  is  to  set  reasonable  goals;  on  a  regular  basis  assess  whether  those  goals 
are  being  met;  and  make  changes  based  upon  the  assessment.  These  decisions  should  be 
made  locally,  not  by  the  Federal  Government. 

OUT-YEAR  FUNDING 

Mr.  Porter.  The  President's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  projected  a  fiscal  year 
1997  spending  level  for  the  Department  of  $28.8  billion  —  a  $1.6  billion  reduction.  Of 
course,  in  fiscal  year  1996  this  and  other  projected  reductions  contributed  to  the  President's 
claim  to  be  making  progress  in  reducing  Federal  spending.  Yet  your  actual  fiscal  year  1 997 
request  is  not  $28.8  billion,  but  $30.4  billion,  an  increase  of  5  percent  over  your  original 
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projections.  Isn't  this  budget  just  another  example  of  talking  a  good  game  of  budget  cutting 
in  the  "out-years"  but  shifting  the  cuts  to  defense  --  the  oldest  game  in  the  book  -  when  the 
"out-years"  arrive? 

Mr.  Secretary.  The  1997  request  and  the  1997  outyear  estimate  in  the  1996  request 
are  almost  identical  once  a  comparability  adjustment  is  made  for  an  unsuccessful  legislative 
proposal.  The  1996  Budget  Request  for  the  Department  of  Education  included  proposed 
legislation  under  Student  Financial  Assistance.  As  a  part  of  the  GI  Bill  for  America's 
Workers,  a  component  of  the  Administration's  Middle  Class  Bill  of  Rights,  two  major  policy 
changes  were  proposed  which  would  restructure  the  Pell  Grant  program  and  increase  the 
maximum  Pell  Grant  award.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1996  the  Pell  Grant  program  would 
serve  only  students  enrolled  in  programs  of  academic  study  leading  to  an  Associate's  or  a 
Bachelor's  degree,  and  the  basic  program  of  grant  assistance  for  students  enrolled  in  non- 
degree  postsecondary  programs  would  be  shifted  from  the  Pell  Grant  program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education  to  a  new  Skill  Grant  program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  In  addition,  the  G.I.  Bill  included  provision  for  increasing  the  Pell 
Grant  maximum  award  to  $2,620  in  1 996. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation,  the  amount  of  Pell  Grant  budget  authority  which 
would  have  supported  the  non-degree  seeking  students  at  the  proposed  maximum  award  level 
was  requested  for  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  program  of  Skill 
Grants.  To  reflect  this  restructuring,  the  1996  Pell  Grant  request  and  the  1997  subsequent 
out-year  request  were  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  Skill  Grant  program  budget  authority, 
specifically  $1,745  billion  in  each  year. 

The  Skill  Grant  proposal  was  not  passed  by  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  FY  1996 
Appropriations  Act  for  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor,  and,  was  not  included  as 
a  part  of  the  FY  1997  Budget  Request  for  Education  or  Labor.  As  a  result,  the  1997  budget 
authority  for  Pell  Grants  in  the  Student  Financial  Assistance  account—  and  therefore,  for  the 
Department  of  Education—  increases  under  the  current  FY  1997  Budget  in  order  to  continue 
to  fiand  Pell  Grants  for  those  students  enrolled  in  non-academic  degree  programs. 

Of  course,  each  fiscal  year's  budget  request  differs  based  on  the  constantly  changing 
state-of-education  in  the  country  and  the  funding  needs  of  educational  programs,  as  well  as 
the  degree  to  which  congressional  authorization  and  appropriations  action  influences  future 
budget  requests.  But,  a  major  factor  impacting  on  the  different  total  Department  requests  for 
the  "out  year"  of  1997  under  the  FY  1996  Budget  Request  and  the  current  request  for 
"Budget  Year"  1997  now  before  Congress  is  the  proposal  in  1996  for  Skill  Grants. 

FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  "EXCESS  COST"  OF 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  As  I  understand  it,  the  underlying  formula  for  Special  Education  assumes 
a  Federal  responsibility  for  the  "excess  cost"  of  educating  disabled  children  and  estimates 
that  cost  at  an  extra  40  percent.  Your  budget  request  indicates  that  the  requested  fimding 
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level  for  Special  Education  will  cover  6  percent  of  these  "excess  costs".  Many  of  the 
advocates  for  special  education  also  focus  on  this  percentage.  Why  do  we  calculate  this 
figure  only  on  State  grants  and  not  include  all  funding  under  the  account?  What  would  that 
percentage  be? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  formula  for  distributing  fluids  for  the  Special  Education  Grants 
to  States  program  originated  in  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975. 
At  the  time  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  was  enacted,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  cost  of  providing  educational  services  to  children  with  disabilities  was 
about  twdce  that  of  providing  services  to  children  who  did  not  have  disabilities.  Therefore, 
the  "excess  cost"  of  providing  special  education  was  believed  to  be  roughly  equal  to  the  cost 
of  providing  regular  education  or  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  all  children.  The  act 
provided  that  fiinds  would  be  distributed  to  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  that  would 
provide  each  State  40  percent  of  the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  multiplied  by  the  number  of  children  with  disabilities 
receiving  special  education  in  the  State.  The  act  also  directed  that  if  fiinds  were  insufficient 
to  provide  this  level  of  support,  then  fluids  provided  to  the  States  would  be  ratably  reduced. 

We  do  not  consider  other  ftmding  because  40  percent  was  established  as  an 
authorization  for  the  Grants  to  States  program.  Funds  appropriated  under  other  authorities 
are  not  charged  against  this  authorization  nor  should  they  be  considered  in  assessing  our 
progress  toward  that  goal.  More  importantly,  with  the  exception  of  Preschool  Grants,  these 
funds  are  provided  to  different  recipients  for  different  purposes.  The  Special  Education 
Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program  provides  support  to  States  for  early  intervention 
services  for  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities.  These  fiinds  are  not  generally  used  for 
special  education  and  are  awarded  to  State  educational  agencies  in  only  19  of  the  57  States 
and  jurisdictions  receiving  flinds  under  the  program.  Few  Special  Purpose  Funds  awards 
provide  direct  services  to  children  with  disabilities  and  only  a  small  portion  of  awards  are 
made  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies.  On  the  other  hand.  Preschool  Grants  fiinds  are 
used  to  provide  special  education  to  children  with  disabilities  ages  3  through  5.  This  is  a 
subset  of  the  children  with  disabilities  ages  3  through  21  covered  by  the  Grants  to  States 
program.  If  Preschool  Grants  flmding  is  included  in  the  calculation,  our  request  would 
represent  9  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure.  If  the  entire  Special  Education 
request  were  included  in  the  calculation,  the  percentage  would  be  1 1  percent  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure.  Considering  only  fluiding  under  the  Grants  to  States  program,  the 
budget  request  for  1997  would  provide  8  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES  -  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION, 
MEDICAL  SERVICES,  AND  CASH  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Porter.  A  recent  study  Serving  Children  with  Disabilities  indicates  that  we  spend 
about  $10  billion  on  disabled  children  although  not  all  of  it  is  in  education.  Should  we  be 
transferring  some  of  this  spending  to  education  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of  Special 
Education  "excess  cost"  spending  to  above  6  percent? 
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Secretary  Riley.  The  $10  billion  in  Federal  funding  that  you  mention  includes 
support  for  a  wide  range  of  activities,  which  the  study  divides  into  three  categories  ~ 
education  and  related  services,  medical  or  health  services,  and  cash  benefits.  While 
education  is  the  smallest  of  these  categories  in  terms  of  Federal  expenditures,  it  is  the  largest 
category  in  terms  of  combined  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures.  However,  these 
categories  are  often  interrelated.  For  example,  Medicaid  is  often  used  as  a  source  of  funding 
for  related  services  that  make  it  possible  for  children  with  disabilities  to  benefit  from 
education,  and,  as  the  study  points  out,  parents  may  choose  to  spend  cash  benefits  on 
education  or  medical  services.  Reducing  funding  in  areas  not  specifically  identified  as 
education  in  order  to  shift  fiinding  to  categorical  education  programs  would  not  necessarily 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  children  with  disabilities. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  much  of  that  $10  billion  should  properly  be  included  in  the 
calculation  of  Federal  contributions  to  States  to  offset  the  "excess  cosf '  of  federally 
mandated  expenses? 

Secretary  Riley.  It  would  be  inappropriate  to  include  any  of  the  funds  in  other 
programs  in  calculating  the  Federal  contribution  toward  excess  costs  if  the  purpose  of  the 
calculation  is  to  assess  progress  toward  the  goal  established  by  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  in  1975.  The  40  percent  goal  was  established  for  the  Grants  to 
States  program  by  Congress  after  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program,  which  provides  most  of  the  Federal  cash  benefits  for  children  with 
disabilities,  and  the  Medicaid  program,  which  provides  most  of  the  Federal  funding  for 
medical  and  health  services.  Moreover,  Congress  established  40  percent  of  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  as  the  specific  authorization  for  the  Grants  to  States  program, 
not  an  authorization  for  the  total  amount  of  Federal  ftmding  for  special  education  and  related 


Data  are  not  available  on  the  amount  of  Federal  fiinds  from  other  programs  that  is 
used  to  provide  special  education  and  related  services.  However,  we  believe  that  the 
contributions  of  these  programs  in  the  medical  and  health  areas  are  substantial.  The  Serving 
Children  with  Disabilities  study  indicated  that  Federal  and  State  Medicaid  expenditures  in 
1993  for  blind  and  disabled  children  totaled  $5,854  billion,  and  that,  on  the  average  across 
States,  Federal  spending  represented  58  percent  of  total  Medicaid  spending. 

EXCESS  COST  OF  PROVIDING  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES  -- 
EMPIRICAL  BASIS  FOR  THE  40  PERCENT  FUNDING  GOAL 

Mr.  Porter.  What  is  the  empirical  basis  for  the  40  percent  figure? 

Secretary  Riley.  In  its  report  on  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of 
1975  (H.R.  7217  and  Report  No.  94-332),  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
stated  that,  "The  most  difficult  issue  that  had  to  be  resolved  by  the  committee  in  the 
consideration  of  [the  bill]  was  the  matter  of  authorizations."  The  Committee  further 
indicated  that  the  amount  included  in  its  allocation  formula  (50  percent  of  the  national 
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average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  each  child  with  a  disability)  represented  "an  appropriate 
contribution  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  help  meet"  the  special  education  needs 
of  children  with  disabilities.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  report  on 
its  bill  (S.6  and  Report  No.  94-168)  indicated  that,  "the  Conunittee  wished  to  provide,  on  a 
per-handicapped  child  basis,  a  reasonable  dollar  amount  which  related  to  actual  dollars  spent 
on  handicapped  children..."  The  Senate  bill  authorized  what  it  estimated  to  be  25  percent  of 
the  excess  cost  of  providing  special  education  services  for  each  child  served.  The  amount 
eventually  agreed  to  by  the  Congress  to  help  States  serve  children  with  disabilities  as  part 
of  their  responsibility  to  serve  all  children  was  40  percent  of  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  "DISCRETIONARY"  PROGRAMS  ~ 
INNOVATIVE  DEVELOPMENTS  TRANSFERRED  TO  PRACTICE 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Special  Education  account  contains  many  small,  research  and 
demonstration  programs  that  are  often  referred  to  as  "discretionary"  programs.  As  you 
know,  many  of  these  programs  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  Can  you  point  to  any 
programs  proposed  in  your  budget  or  that  are  being  adopted  nationally  that  were  identified 
and  developed  in  these  "discretionary"  programs  and  then  transferred  to  broader  State  grant, 
private  or  other  sources  of  education  for  disabled  students? 

Secretary  Riley.  There  are  many  examples  of  innovations  developed  through 
discretionary  programs  that  have  been  transferred  to  practice. 

Pre-Referral  Services  -- 

For  example,  pre-referral  services,  such  as  those  developed  by  IDEA  researcher  Tanis 
Bryan  (University  of  Illinois-Chicago),  have  helped  schools  reduce  the  number  of  children 
referred  to  special  education.  LoceiI  schools  using  pre-referral  services  form  collaborative 
teams  of  special  educators  and  general  educators.  Team  members  identify,  observe,  and 
assess  children  who  are  experiencing  difficulty  learning  in  their  general  education 
classrooms.  The  team  then  develops  and  implements  alternative  instructional  strategies  that 
seek  to  address  each  child's  individual  academic  and  social  problems.  Teachers  employ  these 
strategies  with  the  child  in  general  education  classrooms  ~  before  (not  after)  referral  to 
special  education  becomes  necessary.  Pilot  pre-referral  services  projects  have  reduced  rates 
of  special  education  referrals  by  30  to  50  percent  in  three  States  (California,  Kansas,  and 
North  Carolina).  Based  on  these  positive  results,  pre-referral  services  are  now  required  in 
27  States. 

Transition  services  -- 

Transition  services,  such  as  those  developed  by  IDEA  researcher  Philip  Ferguson 
(University  of  Oregon),  help  prepare  youth  with  disabilities  for  employment  after  high 
school.  For  example,  IDEA-funded  research  has  shown  that  the  key  features  of  successfiil 
programs  include  (a)  involving  the  students  themselves  in  making  choices  about  their  own 
post-school  jobs,  (b)  providing  opportunities  for  work  and  "on-the-job"  experience  while  the 
students  are  in  high  school,  and  ©  creating  local  networks  of  families,  peers,  and  employers 
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who  can  provide  on-going  support  after  students  finish  high  school.  States  and  locaHties  are 
currently  using  these  IDEA  proven  practices  to  plan  for  successful  transitions  for  youth  with 
disabilities. 

Critical  thinking  skills  — 

Research  on  critical  thinking  skills,  such  as  that  conducted  by  IDEA  researcher 
Donald  Deshler  (University  of  Kansas),  has  helped  middle  school  and  high  school  students 
with  learning  disabilities  develop  the  complex,  learning  strategies  needed  for  tomorrow's 
jobs.  For  example,  one  set  of  IDEA  proven  strategies  has  helped  students  improve  their 
writing  skills.  The  strategies  provide  "helpfiil  hints"  and  other  guidelines  for  identifying  a 
stimulating  theme  for  a  composition,  writing  clearly  worded  sentences  that  elaborate  on  the 
theme,  organizing  these  sentences  into  coherent  paragraphs,  and  systematically  checking  the 
composition  for  errors.  IDEA  researchers  have  found  that  not  only  did  the  performance  of 
students  increase  dramatically  after  they  learned  these  strategies,  but  also  that  outside 
reviewers  rated  the  students'  written  products  more  highly,  on  average,  than  those  of  their 
nondisabled  peers.  Today,  these  IDEA  proven  practices  are  widely  used,  having  been 
disseminated  through  a  national  network  of  teachers  and  teacher-trainers.  This  network, 
which  is  based  at  the  universities  in  Arizona,  Alabama,  Kansas,  and  Pennsylvania,  has 
provided  information  to  over  75,000  teachers  in  1,200  school  districts  in  26  States  across  the 
country. 

Anchored  instruction  techniques  — 

Anchored  instruction  techniques,  such  as  those  demonstrated  by  IDEA  researchers 
Ted  Hasselbring  (Vanderbilt  University),  Ralph  Ferretti  (University  of  Delaware),  and  John 
Woodward  (University  of  Puget  Sound)  have  been  shown  to  be  able  to  help  students  with 
disabilities,  at  all  skill  levels,  to  access  new  information  and  excel  in  reading,  mathematics, 
and  social  science.  Teachers  using  these  techniques  ask  their  students  to  view  video  and 
animated  adventures  on  CD-ROM  discs.  The  teachers  then  use  these  adventures  to  organize 
a  series  of  inter-related  lessons  around  a  common  topic.  The  lessons  help  students  learn  to 
select  a  challenging  topic,  discover  what  it  means,  and  then  communicate  this  information 
to  their  peers,  other  teachers,  and  their  families.  Products  using  these  techniques  are 
commercially  distributed  through  State  distribution  centers. 

Computerized  Curriculum  Based  Measurement  programs  — 

IDEA  researchers  at  Vanderbilt  University's  Learning  Technology  Center  have 
developed  computerized  Curriculum  Based  Measurement  (CBM)  programs.  This  software 
can  provide  teachers  with  graphs  that  chart  the  progress  of  individual  students.  It  is  also 
possible  to  chart  the  progress  of  the  entire  class.  Comparing  one  student  with  his  or  her 
classmates  provides  the  teacher  with  an  easily  interpretable  reference  against  which  to 
evaluate  the  progress  of  individual  students.  This  software  is  influencing  how  children  with 
disabilities  are  assessed  in  local  school  districts  in  other  States  as  well  as  Tennessee. 

Expert  information  systems  — 

Expert  information  systems,  such  as  those  developed  by  Alan  Hofmeister  (Utah  State 
University),  are  informing  teachers  about  proven  practices  for  students  with  severe 
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disabilities.  Multimedia  programs  provide  suggestions  about  effective  teaching  methods  that 
experts  recommend.  Teachers  interact  with  these  programs  by  responding  to  different  visual 
images,  animation,  and  sound  graphics.  After  completing  their  training,  teachers  can  use  the 
information  in  the  expert  system  to  decide  how  to  educate  different  students  in  their  class. 
With  support  from  IDEA  discretionary  projects,  tomorrow's  teachers  are  learning  about 
expert  systems  in  teacher  preparation  programs  at  State  universities  throughout  Utah  and 
Oregon. 

Early  identification  projects  — 

Early  identification  projects,  such  as  those  conducted  by  IDEA  researchers  Keith 
Scott  (University  of  Miami),  have  demonstrated  proven  techniques  to  determine  which 
children  need  early  intervention.  Early  identification  is  a  continuous  process  that  involves 
(a)  screening  children  to  identify  who  to  refer  for  additional  evaluation  and  (b)  clinically 
assessing  referred  children  to  identify  their  individual  needs  for  services.  IDEA  research 
shows  that  these  procedures  are  effective  in  identifying  not  only  infants  and  toddlers  with 
severe  disabilities  but  also  young  children  at  risk  of  developmental  delays.  These  techniques 
have  been  widely  used  in  "child  find"  systems  for  early  identification. 

Closed  captioning  -- 

In  addition  to  the  interventions,  techniques,  strategies,  and  materials  that  I  have 
described,  IDEA  funds  have  also  supported  the  development  of  closed-captioning  for 
television,  which  allows  spoken  words  to  be  viewed  as  written  text  for  individuals  who  are 
deaf  or  hard-of-hearing,  as  well  as  the  Kurtzweil  Machine,  which  "reads"  written  text  and 
translates  it  into  both  Braille  and  speech.  The  optical  character  recognition  technology  at  the 
core  of  the  Kurtzweil  Machine  benefits  not  only  blind  people,  but  also  serves  as  a  basis  for 
other  applications  that  have  become  commonplace  in  our  society.  For  example,  this 
technology  is  used  to  convert  facsimile  messages  to  characters  that  can  be  edited  on 
computers. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  In  your  "Program  Support  and  Improvement-Research  to  Practice" 
consolidation,  you  include  early  intervention  and  early  childhood  services.  This  activity 
currently  exists  as  one  of  the  smaller  "discretionary"  programs.  Can  you  provide  specific 
examples  of  activities  that  are  carried  out  in  the  smaller,  discretionary  program  that  cannot, 
by  statute,  be  carried  out  in  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  or  Grants  for  Preschool 
children?  Can  you  identify  programs  or  techniques  that  are  now  in  wide  use  that  were 
developed  in  the  Early  Childhood  program? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Preschool  Grants  and  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  programs 
are  formula  grants  to  States  which  primarily  support  direct  services  and  agency  coordination 
activities.  States  may  use  20  percent  of  their  Preschool  Grant  funds  for  direct  and  support 
services,  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  2  year  olds  with  disabilities  who 
will  reach  age  3  during  the  school  year,  and  for  plarming  and  development  of  a 
comprehensive  delivery  system.     The  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program  supports 
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implementation  of  a  statewide  system  of  coordinated,  comprehensive,  multi-disciplinary, 
interagency  programs  providing  appropriate  early  intervention  services  to  infants  and 
toddlers  and  their  families.  States  may  also  use  these  funds  to  provide  direct  services  that 
are  not  otherwise  available  /rom  public  or  private  sources  or  expand  and  improve  on  services 
that  are  otherwise  av2ulable. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  program  supports  implementation  of  the  Grants  for 
Infants  and  Families  and  Preschool  Grants  programs  and  helps  States  to  improve  special 
education  and  early  intervention  services  provided  to  infants,  toddlers,  and  children  with 
special  needs  from  birth  through  8  years  old.  It  provides  a  systematic  approach  for 
improving  services  for  young  children  with  disabilities  by  conducting  research,  developing 
models,  and  providing  outreach,  technical  assistance,  and  training.  The  program  has  existed 
since  1968  and  has  produced  nearly  all  of  the  intervention  methods,  assessment  procedures, 
curricula,  models  of  service  delivery,  and  inservice  training  and  technical  assistance  currently 
in  use  in  the  United  States. 

The  research  projects  develop  new  knowledge  that  has  the  potential  for  improving 
interventions  used  with  yoimg  children  with  disabilities.  This  knowledge  is  tested  and 
transformed  into  actual  use  through  demonstration  projects.  Interventions  that  are  proven 
to  be  effective  are  incorporated  into  outreach  projects  located  throughout  the  Nation  that 
provide  hands-on  technical  assistance  and  training  grants  that  provide  state-of-the-art 
instruction  in  early  intervention  and  preschool  education  model  practices.  For  example,  3 
of  the  47  outreach  projects  and  3  of  the  41  model  demonstration  and  in-service  training 
projects  funded  under  this  program  are  located  in  Illinois.  At  the  same  time,  Illinois  is 
receiving  outreach  services  on  specific  issues  from  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  projects  in  Altamonte  Springs,  Florida, 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  These  projects  are  helping  Illinois  service  providers  to  use 
assistive  technology  more  effectively,  to  include  children  with  disabilities  in  regular  day  care 
settings,  and  to  improve  transitions  of  children  and  families  from  early  intervention  services 
to  preschool. 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  program  is  currently  supporting  research  institutes 
to  field  test  interventions  for  children  with  disabilities  prenatally  exposed  to  illicit  drugs  or 
alcohol  and  develop  family-focused  services  for  the  early  elementary  grades.  The  National 
Early  Childhood  Technical  Assistance  System  (NECTAS)  provides  technical  assistance  to 
States,  Outlying  areas,  and  the  research  and  demonstration  projects  supported  by  the 
DepEirtment.  This  technical  assistance  is  based  on  plans  developed  jointly  with  the  States 
and  other  recipients  of  the  assistance  and  links  resources  around  the  Nation  to  challenges 
identified  by  individual  State  agencies.  For  instance,  NECTAS  has  helped  Illinois  to 
reconfigure  its  service  coordination  system  to  create  a  single  point  of  entry  for  families  to 
reduce  confiision,  help  them  get  started,  and  coordinate  the  provision  of  services.  NECTAS 
also  helped  Illinois  agencies  to  connect  with  project  DAKOTA  in  Minnesota  and  The 
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Pathways  Project  in  Wisconsin  to  take  advantage  of  training  programs  developed  by  these 
projects. 

States  could  not  easily  make  the  investment  that  is  required  or  manage  a  competitive 
grants  process  on  the  scale  that  is  needed  to  carry  out  projects  of  national  significance.  It 
would  be  ineffective  and  duplicative  for  each  State  to  attempt  to  conduct  research  and 
demonstration  activities  in  the  same  areas  or  to  attempt  to  address  low  incidence  areas  such 
as  deaf-blindness.  Without  a  national  program,  States  and  local  agencies  would  be  left  on 
their  own  to  develop  State-of-the-art  interventions,  training  materials,  and  techniques  and 
to  identify  effective  assessment  tools,  curricula,  and  models.  In  addition,  there  would  be  no 
nationwide  network  for  translating  research  into  practice  or  to  disseminate  work  to  other 
jurisdictions.  The  Department's  reauthorization  proposal  would  allow  us  to  continue  to 
conduct  these  types  of  activities  under  the  research  to  practice  and  professional  development 
authorities  and  to  conduct  them  more  effectively  by  coordinating  activities  across  disability 
categories  and  age  levels. 

TITLE  I  -  ELIMINATION  OF  FUNDING  FOR 
WEALTHY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Secretary,  1  note  that  you  are  eliminating  funding  for  school  districts 
that  have  a  poverty  rate  of  below  2  percent.  As  you  know,  I  strongly  support  this  effort 
which  will  increase  targeting  of  these  funds.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  money  is  paid  to 
these  districts  and  how  the  money  will  be  used  in  FY  1 997? 

Secretary  Riley.  School  districts  with  a  census  poverty  rate  under  2  percent  received 
about  $33  million  in  Title  I  funds  in  FY  1993.  However,  this  somewhat  overestimates  the 
amount  of  funds  that  will  be  freed  up  by  the  new  2  percent  minimum  eligibility  threshold 
(which  Congress  enacted  as  part  of  the  1994  reauthorization  of  ESEA),  because  States  may 
choose  to  allocate  Title  I  fiinds  using  other  low-income  data  such  as  free  and  reduced-price 
lunch  data,  which  tends  to  result  in  higher  poverty  rates  and  make  more  districts  eligible. 

This  money  will  be  redirected  to  other  school  districts  with  higher  poverty  rates.  In 
essence,  the  funds  taken  from  these  low-poverty  districts  are  added  to  the  pool  of  funds 
distributed  to  all  other  eligible  districts  through  the  Title  I  Basic  Grants  formula  established 
in  the  law. 

BETTER  TARGETING  OF  TITLE  I 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  note  that  the  Administration  has,  again,  proposed  that 
we  tlind  a  substantial  portion  of  overall  Title  I  ftinding  through  funding  targeted  grants.  As 
you  know,  I  strongly  support  the  better  targeting  of  the  program  and  have  been  encouraging 
the  authorizing  committees  to  make  these  much  needed  reforms.  Could  you  discuss  your 
proposal  and  the  relative  pluses  and  minuses  of  providing  extra  fbnding  in  the  Concentration 
Grants  or  the  Targeted  Grants?  Also,  I  understand  that  the  Targeted  Grants  have  a  bias 
toward  urban  areas  and  disadvantaged  poor,  rural  areas.  Do  you  agree  that  this  bias  exists 
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and,  if  so,  why  did  you  propose  this  solution  rather  than  increase  the  funding  of 
Concentration  Grants? 

Secretary  Riley.  Ahhough  both  the  Targeted  Grants  and  the  Concentration  Grants 
formulas  target  additional  ftinds  to  higher-poverty  counties  and  school  districts.  Targeted 
Grants  is  a  much  fairer  way  of  targeting  additional  funds  to  the  communities  with  the  highest 
concentrations  of  poor  children. 

Because  the  Concentration  formula  is  an  "all-or-nothing"  formula,  the  school  districts 
with  the  highest  poverty  rates  receive  the  same  percentage  increase  as  those  that  barely 
qualify  for  Concentration  Grants.  The  "cliff  effect"  inherent  in  the  Concentration  formula 
causes  districts  with  14.9  percent  poverty  to  receive  no  Concentration  money,  while  those 
with  15.1  percent  poverty  receive  the  same  proportional  benefit  as  districts  with,  for 
example,  70  percent  poverty.  This  cliff  effect  sometimes  causes  school  districts  to  suffer 
large  losses  in  Title  I  fiinds  when  a  small  decline  in  their  number  of  poor  children  causes  the 
district  to  fall  below  the  "all-or-nothing"  threshold. 

Another  concern  is  the  "pockets  of  poverty"  problem,  where  high-poverty  school 
districts  are  located  in  counties  that  do  not  receive  miy  Concentration  Grant  funds  because 
the  county  is  below  the  eligibility  threshold.  For  example,  York  City  School  District  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  a  30  percent  poverty  rate,  does  not  receive  any  Concentration  Grant 
funds  because  it  is  located  in  York  County,  which  has  an  8  percent  poverty  rate. 

BETTER  TARGETING  OF  TITLE  I 

In  contrast,  the  weighted  formula  used  for  Targeted  Grants  is  more  finely  tuned  to 
provide  a  smoother  range  of  fiinding  increases  to  counties  and  school  districts  with  different 
poverty  levels.  The  "cliff  effect"  problem  does  not  occur,  except  at  the  low  eligibility 
threshold  of  5  percent  poverty.  Also,  the  "pockets  of  poverty"  problem  is  much  reduced, 
because  relatively  low-poverty  counties  would  still  receive  some  Targeted  Grants  funds  and 
most  of  those  funds  would  go  to  the  poorest  districts  in  the  county. 

As  for  the  extent  to  which  the  Targeted  formula  favors  urban  versus  rural  districts, 
the  evidence  is  somewhat  mixed.  Both  the  Targeted  and  the  Concentration  formulas 
recognize  that  educational  needs  are  greater  in  districts  with  high  numbers  of  poor  children 
as  well  as  districts  with  high  percentages  of  poor  children.  It  is  true  that  small  rural  districts 
with  moderate-to-high  poverty  rates  tend  to  do  less  well  under  the  Targeted  formula  than 
large  urban  districts  with  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children  but  somewhat  lower 
poverty  percentages.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  the  districts  that  do  best  under  the 
Targeted  Grants  formula  are  poor  rural  districts,  because  the  highest  poverty  rates  are  found 
in  rural  areas. 

Although  the  Targeted  formula  could  probably  be  improved  by  adjusting  the  weights, 
we  believe  that  it  still  targets  fiinds  more  equitably  and  strongly  than  the  Concentration 
formula. 
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GOALS  2000  vs.  TITLE  VI  (INNOVATIVE  STRATEGIES) 

Mr.  Porter.  The  Administration  has  stated,  and  you  quote  from  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  that  Goals  2000  is  "...  the  most  flexible  education  plan  ever  produced  by  the  Federal 
Government."  The  former  Chapter  2,  now  Innovative  Education  Program  Strategies,  allows 
States  and  localities  to  carry  out  all  activities  under  Goals  2000,  as  well  as  purchase 
technology,  acquire  educational  materials,  combat  illiteracy  among  children  and  adults,  assist 
gifted  and  talented  children,  and  support  parental  involvement  under  Title  I.  In  spite  of  this 
flexibility,  you  propose  to  terminate  ftinding  for  the  program.  You  state  in  your  justification 
that  "...the  authority  is  so  broad  and  all-encompassing  that  almost  any  type  of  education 
expenditure  is  eligible  for  support." 

Is  it  not  true  that  your  real  problem  with  Chapter  2  is  that  it  is  too  flexible?  Since 
States  and  localities  receive  Title  VI  funding  without  significant  planning  requirements  and 
categorical  funding  restrictions,  education  bureaucrats  cannot  force  States  to  comply  with 
pre-set  notions  of  reform  and  politically  correct  notions  of  education. 

Isn't  this  broad  flexibility  in  Chapter  2  the  real  reason  you  do  not  like  it  and  prefer 
the  multiple,  separate  funding  for  each  program  for  research,  demonstration,  plaiming, 
parental  education,  and  other  line  item  activities  that  you  have  proposed  funding  in  this 
budget? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  agree  with  the  Chairman  that  Tifle  VI  (the  former  Chapter  2 
program)  is  broad-based  and  flexible.  Unfortunately,  that  flexibility  has  not  been  translated 
into  demonstrated  reforms  in  schools  or  classrooms.  States  and  local  districts  use  their  Title 
VI  funds  for  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  Yet  very  few  of  these  activities  actually  support 
school  reform,  the  overall  purpose  of  the  program.  In  fact,  the  most  recent  evaluation  of  the 
former  Chapter  2  program.  How  Chapter  2  Operates  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  Local  Levels, 
determined  that,  in  the  1991-1992  school  year,  while  more  than  half  of  the  school  districts 
reported  some  systemic  reform  efforts,  fewer  than  one-fourth  of  them  used  Chapter  2  funds 
to  support  those  efforts.  The  study  also  concluded  that  the  majority  of  activities  supported 
by  Chapter  2  funds  would  have  continued  without  Chapter  2  because  these  funds  typically 
constituted  a  small  percentage  of  any  program's  funding.  We  believe  Federal  funds  should 
help  States  and  districts  accomplish  goals  they  could  not  accomplish  on  their  own.  The  Title 
VI  program  is  simply  too  flexible  and  unfocused  to  have  any  true  impact  on  school  reform. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  Goals  2000  program.  Title  VI  became  a  redundant 
program.  Goals  2000  gives  States  and  communities  the  same  flexibility  that  Title  VI 
provides,  but  it  directly  ties  funding  to  standards-based  educational  reform.  Under 
Goals  2000,  States  and  school  districts  are  bringing  together  schools,  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  "stakeholders"  around  systemic  reform  plans  tied  to  implementation  of  challenging 
educational  standards  for  all  children.  They  are  using  their  Goals  money  to  align  curriculum, 
professional  development,  and  other  components  of  the  educational  programs  with  those 
standards.  By  contrast,  districts  have  used  their  Title  VI  and  Chapter  2  funds  for  routine 
expenditures  like  library  books  and  classroom  supplies,  things  that  are  important  but  don't 
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really  contribute  to  the  reform  and  improvement  of  schooling.  There  is  really  no  need  to 
maintain  two  very  similar  programs;  Goals  2000,  the  one  that  contributes  to  real  educational 
reform,  is  the  one  that  should  be  funded. 

CHRISTA  McAULIFFE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  Porter.  In  your  fiscal  year  1996  budget  you  requested  no  funding  for  Christa 
McAuliffe  Scholarships  indicating  that  termination  was  recommended  by  the 
Administration's  reinventing  Government  activity  and  stating  that  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program,  activities  such  as  the  Scholarship  program 
"are  now  more  appropriately  continued,  at  State  or  local  discretion,  under  Eisenhower  State 
Grants."  Your  current  request  makes  no  mention  of  reinventing  Government  and  no  mention 
of  Eisenhower  Professional  Development.  Rather  it  extols  the  virtues  of  this  free  standing 
program.  What  is  the  policy  on  this  program  and  why  did  it  change? 

Secretary  Riley.  January  1996  marked  the  10-year  anniversary  of  the  tragic 
Challenger  space  shuttle  disaster.  In  light  of  this  aimiversary,  and  the  fact  that  the  Christa 
McAuliffe  Fellowships  program  is  the  only  Federal  memorial  to  the  late  teacher-astronaut 
Christa  McAuliffe,  the  President  and  1  decided  to  restore  fiinding  for  it  in  the  budget  at 
$2  million.  We  have  always  believed  that  this  was  an  excellent  program.  Christa  McAuliffe 
Fellowships  promote  educational  quality  and  achievement  by:  rewarding  excellence  in 
teaching;  encouraging  outstanding  teachers  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the 
opportunities  available  through  short-term  inservice  programs,  and  to  pursue  special  projects 
that  can  improve  the  education  of  students;  and  disseminating  information  on  exemplary 
fellowship  projects.  To  honor  Christa  McAuliffe  this  year,  I  plan  to  use  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Education  to  support  fellowships  in  her  name.  States  and  school  districts 
also  will  continue  to  have  the  discretion  to  use  their  Eisenhower  State  Grant  funds  for  similar 
activities. 

PROGRAMS  PROPOSED  FOR  FUNDING  IN  1997 
THAT  WERE  PREVIOUSLY  PROPOSED  FOR  TERMINATION 

Mr.  Porter.  For  the  record,  would  you  provide  a  list  of  programs  proposed  by  the 
President  for  termination  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  or  1996  that  are  proposed  for  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1 997. 

Mr.  Secretary.  Programs  that  were  proposed  for  termination  by  the  President  in  fiscal 
years  1994, 1995,  or  1996,  that  are  proposed  for  funding  in  the  1997  President's  budget  are: 

Programs  from  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Budget 
Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 
Foreign  Language  Assistance 

Programs  from  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget 
Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 
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Immigrant  Education 

Civic  Education 

Perkins  Capital  Contributions 

Programs  from  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget 
Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowships 

TERMINATED  PROGRAMS  PROPOSED  FOR  FUNDING  IN  1997 

Mr.  Porter.  Would  you  also  indicate  any  programs  that  were  terminated  in  bills 
signed  by  the  President  that  he  is  now  proposing  to  fund. 

Mr.  Secretary.  There  are  no  programs  terminated  in  the  1994  and 
1995  appropriations  acts  that  are  proposed  for  funding  in  the  1997  President's  budget.  There 
are  eight  programs,  however,  that  were  terminated  in  the  final  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation 
(passed  at  the  end  of  April,  1996)  that  are  in  the  President's  1997  proposed  budget  (details 
sent  to  Congress,  March  1 8,  1 996).  These  programs  are: 

Title  I  State  School  Improvement 

Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowships 

Women's  Educational  Equity 

Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children 

Special  Programs  for  Adult  Indians 

Bilingual  Support  Services 

Bilingual  Professional  Development 

HEA  III  Endowment  Grants  for  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 

NATIONAL  NETWORK  FOR  CURRICULUM  COORDINATION 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  the  Office  of  Adult,  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  has  chosen  not  to  fund  the  National  Network  for  Curriculum 
Development.  Is  this  correct  and,  if  it  is,  can  you  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  a 
justification  for  this  action? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Department  decided  not  to  fund  the  National  Network  for 
Curriculum  Coordination  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  after  considering  funding 
issues,  competing  priorities,  the  direction  of  the  workforce  development  legislation,  and  the 
availability  of  other  curriculum  coordination  resources. 

The  original  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation  bill  provided  $7,851  million  for 
Vocational  Education  Research.  The  bill  directed  the  Department  to  provide  $6  million  to 
support  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE).  Of  the 
remaining  amounts,  the  Department  planned  to  provide  $1  million  for  the  National  Network 
for   Curriculum   Coordination   in   Vocational   and   Technical    Education   (Curriculum 
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Coordination  Centers)  and  $851,000  for  Discretionary  Research  Activities.  However,  the 
1995  rescissions  bill  rescinded  $1  million  from  the  research  account.  Of  the  remaining 
$6,851  million,  $6  million  supports  NCRVE.  The  balance  of  $851,000  was  not  sufficient 
to  support  both  the  National  Network  for  Curriculum  Coordination  and  several  research 
activities  that  we  planned  to  initiate  in  order  to  fulfill  the  mandates  of  Section  402  of  the 
Perkins  Act. 

In  addition,  because  four  of  the  six  centers  reached  the  end  of  their  contracts  in 
December  1995,  the  Department  would  have  been  required  to  run  a  new  competition.  Given 
that  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  for  research  provides  only  $5  million  for  all  research 
activities,  including  NCRVE,  we  recognized  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  continuation 
funding  for  the  curriculum  coordination  centers. 

We  also  considered  the  direction  of  the  workforce  development  legislation  that  is 
now  in  conference.  Neither  the  House  nor  Senate  bills  referenced  a  continued  role  for  a 
curriculum  coordination  network.  Thus,  we  determined  that  beginning  a  new  competition 
for  the  centers  for  just  one  year  of  operation  would  not  be  cost-effective,  and  that  the 
available  research  money  should  be  used  to  support  other  research  activities  that  are 
specified  in  the  Perkins  Act  research  authority. 

Although  the  National  Network  for  Curriculum  Coordination  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  is  no  longer  receiving  Federal  funds,  three  centers  continue  to  operate 
without  Federal  support,  and  the  Department  is  encouraging  the  vocational  education  field 
to  continue  to  send  materials  to  these  centers.  We  are  also  disseminating  information  on 
other  entities  that  promote  curriculum  coordination,  including:  the  State  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  Curriculum  Centers;  the  Department's  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  (ERIC);  the  School-to- Work  Learning  Center;  the  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE);  and  the  Mid-Continent  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory  (McREL),  a  regional  educational  laboratory  operated  by  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERl)  that  has  established  a  speciality  area  in 
curriculum,  learning  and  instruction.  We  believe  that  these  entities  will  be  able  to  provide 
vocational  educators  with  the  types  of  materials  and  services  formerly  offered  by  the 
National  Network. 

UNSUBSIDIZED  STAFFORD  LOANS  ~ 
NEW  AUTHORITY  TO  INCREASE  LOAN  LIMITS 

Mr.  Porter.  We  included  language  in  H.R.  3019  allovsdng  you  to  increase  loan  limits 
under  the  unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan  program.  This  would  enable  students  engaged  in 
specialized  training  requiring  exceptionally  high  costs  of  education,  such  as  health 
professionals,  to  borrow  under  this  program.  What  steps  has  the  Department  taken  to  assure 
that  such  borrowing  can  occur  as  the  language  requires,  by  July  1st  of  this  year? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Department  is  currently  reviewing  this  matter  and  is  seeking 
additional  information  related  to  the  continuation  of  the  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan 
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(HEAL)  program,  which  Congress  has  not  reauthorized.  At  present,  the  HEAL  program  is 
only  guaranteeing  loans  for  those  continuing  students  who  have  not  previously  received 
HEAL-guaranteed  loans,  not  for  new  students.  Please  note  that  this  authority  is 
discretionary,  and  before  the  Department  decides  whether  to  exercise  this  authority  which 
would  increase  the  annual  Unsubsidized  Stafford  loan  limit,  we  first  need  to  evaluate  the 
Federal  cost  impacts  and  other  possible  ramifications. 

TITLE  III,  PART  A  -  STRENGTHENING  INSTITUTIONS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Porter.  From  letters  received  recently  by  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  Title 
in.  Part  A,  program  seems  to  be  doing  a  great  job  of  leveraging  Federal  seed  money  to 
support  long-term  institutional  improvements  in  curriculum,  technology,  and  student  services 
which  have  a  long-lasting  effect  on  students,  particularly  minority  and  disadvantaged 
students.  Given  that  this  program  appears  to  be  meeting  successfully  its  legislative  intent, 
why  was  it  slated  for  elimination  and  now  a  50  percent  cut? 

Secretary  Riley.  In  our  fiscal  year  1 996  budget,  the  Department  requested  a  two-year 
phaseout  of  the  Strengthening  Institutions  program,  consistent  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
National  Performance  Review,  because  of  the  unfocused  nature  of  this  program,  its 
duplication  of  other  Federal  and  State  efforts,  and  the  higher  priority  we  placed  on  expanding 
our  student  financial  aid  programs  —  which  more  directly  benefit  the  needy  students 
attending  institutions  that  qualify  for  the  Title  III,  Part  A  program. 

Mr.  Porter.  Isn't  the  historic  $80  million  Federal  investment  in  the  Strengthening 
Institutions  program  a  relatively  inexpensive  way  to  support  local  education  improvement 
and  achieve  the  national  goal  of  ensuring  access  and  quality  education  to  all  who  can  benefit? 
It  appears  to  help  purchase  long-term  institutional  improvement,  greater  retention  and 
graduation,  higher  academic  achievement  and  ultimately  in  better  workforce  preparation. 

Secretary  Riley.  I  appreciate  your  comments,  and  will  take  them  into  account  as  we 
consider  the  future  of  this  program.  The  Department  is  currently  evaluating  the 
Strengthening  Institutions  program;  and  our  earlier  recommendation  to  eliminate  the  program 
is  being  reconsidered  in  connection  with  the  upcoming  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

STATISTICS  ON  EDUCATION  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Since  your  Department  was  created,  according  to  the  report,  "Who  Got 
It  Right?",  educational  achievement  has  not  improved,  some  States  resent  Federal  strings  so 
much  that  they  have  refused  Federal  funding,  and  your  budget  has  more  than  doubled. 

Statistics  show  that  66  percent  of  1 7  year-olds  cannot  read  at  a  proficient  level  and 
17  year-olds  scored  11  points  worse  on  science  tests  than  in  1970.  With  760  Federal 
education  programs  costing  $120  billion,  what  in  your  opinion  is  going  wrong  and  how 
should  it  be  changed? 
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Secretary  Riley.  Before  going  into  the  statistics  on  educational  achievement,  let  me 
comment  briefly  on  the  two  sources  on  which  your  question  appears  to  be  based. 

The  report,  "Who  Got  It  Right?",  by  the  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  Institution,  purports 
to  compare  the  promises  made  by  the  proponents  of  a  cabinet-level  Department  of  Education 
(when  creation  of  the  Department  was  being  debated  in  Congress)  against  subsequent  events 
and,  using  that  comparison,  to  make  the  case  that  the  promises  were  not  met  while  the  claims 
of  the  opponents  have  been  vindicated.  Yet  the  documentation  put  forward  by  the  Institution 
does  not  support  its  conclusions.  Rather,  the  evidence  is  a  collection  of  conjectures,  half- 
truths,  unsubstantiated  claims  by  policy  advocates,  and  out-of-date  information.  (As  just  one 
example,  a  piece  of  "evidence"  put  forward  by  the  Institute  as  proof  that  ED  had  grown  since 
its  creation  in  1980  is  a  statement  from  a  1979  newspaper  editorial.  Had  the  Institute  really 
been  interested  in  the  facts,  it  would  have  found  that  ED  staffing  has,  in  fact,  declined 
significantly,  from  7,528  full-time  equivalents  in  1980  to  approximately  4,600  in  1996.) 

You  also  make  reference  to  the  claim  that  there  are  760  Federal  education  programs, 
a  claim  first  made  in  a  February,  1 996  report  by  the  House  Committee  on  Economic  and 
Educational  Opportunities,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investigations.  At  the  request 
of  that  Subcommittee,  we  have  reviewed  the  report's  listing  of  programs  and  found  that  the 
760  figure  is  an  enormous  exaggeration.  Of  the  297  programs  that  the  report  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  we  found  that  some  86  don't  even  exist;  that  is,  they  are  no  longer 
authorized  or  no  longer  fiinded.  Some  programs  never  were  funded.  In  other  cases,  the 
report  included  multiple  listings  of  the  same  program,  but  under  slightly  different  names. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  programs  listed  that  are  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Department  of  Education  (and  a  few  that  are  under  our  jurisdiction)  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  elementary,  secondary,  or  postsecondary  education.  Rather,  they  are  programs  that 
support  research  in  areas  of  national  concern  (such  as  on  the  envirorunent,  energy,  or 
biomedical  science)  or  provide  broad  assistance  in  areas  like  food  and  nutrition,  road- 
building,  or  services  to  disabled  persons,  even  though  little  if  any  of  that  assistance  flows  to 
schools  or  colleges.  Yet  the  report  counted  all  of  this  funding  in  coming  up  with  its  $120 
billion  estimate.  In  all,  therefore,  the  findings  in  the  report  are  highly  misleading, 
particularly  as  a  basis  forjudging  the  success  of  American  education. 

STATISTICS  ON  EDUCATION  ACHIEVEMENT 

I  think  that  if  you  look  at  trends  in  American  education  in  a  balanced  marmer,  you 
will  find  that  we  have  made  a  significant  amount  of  progress  in  the  last  1 5  years.  For 
example: 

o  Student  performance  on  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP)  has  improved.  Average  performance  in  math  improved  in  math  and  science 
(equivalent  to  at  least  one  grade  level)  between  1978  and  1992,  for  all  three  age 
groups  tested.  Reading  scores  in  1992  were  the  same,  or  higher,  than  in  1971,  and 
the  U.S.  ranked  second  in  the  most  recent  international  reading  assessment. 
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o  Dropout  rates  have  fallen  over  the  last  two  decades  —  from  1 4.6  percent  to  11.0 
percent. 

0  College-going  has  risen  dramatically.  In  1973.  47  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  attended  college  the  following  fall.  By  1993,  this  number  had 
increased  to  62  percent. 

In  citing  these  statistics,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  American  educational  system  is 
educating  all  children  to  high  standards.  Our  students'  reading  proficiency,  and  their 
knowledge  of  subjects  like  math  and  science,  are  clearly  not  what  they  could  be.  I  believe 
that  what  we  have  not  had  in  the  past  are  serious  educational  reforms  based  on  high 
standards,  with  all  components  of  the  educational  process  (including  curriculum, 
assessments,  and  professional  development)  aligned  with  those  standards.  Goals  2000,  along 
with  the  ESEA  programs  that  now  support  comprehensive  educational  reform,  will  support 
the  State  and  local  initiatives  that  should  yield  the  kind  of  educational  outcomes  everyone 
wants  to  see. 

THE  READ*WRITE*NOW  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  am  delighted  that  in  my  State  of  Texas  literacy  is  a  top  priority. 
Former  First  Lady  Barbara  Bush  and  her  son.  Governor  George  Bush,  have  made  tremendous 
efforts  in  this  area.  Mrs.  Bush's  literacy  foundation  has  awarded  79  grants  totaling 
$2.69  million  to  encourage  and  teach  people  to  read.  Governor  Bush  has  encouraged  school 
officials  to  make  literacy  a  budget  priority.  Even  with  all  this  attention,  350,000  students 
still  cannot  read. 

1  believe  we  can  make  progress  and  I  commend  you  on  the  development  of  a  public- 
private  partnership  with  organizations  such  as  Pizza  Hut,  Reading  Is  Fundamental  (RIF),  and 
the  National  Dairy  Council  to  improve  the  reading  and  writing  skill  of  America's  children 
from  preschool.  Please  comment  on  the  progress  Read*Write*Now  is  making  since  it  was 
developed  in  February. 

Secretary  Riley.  Education  is  not  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Department,  State 
educational  agencies,  school  districts,  or  schools;  it  is  an  issue  for  all  Americans.  The 
success  of  Read*  Write* Now  over  the  past  year  demonstrates  that  education  can  bring 
government,  business,  and  organizations  together  to  help  our  children  achieve  to  high 
standards. 

Read*Write*Now  (RWN)  is  a  Department  initiative  that  engages  the  entire 
community  in  helping  to  improve  the  reading  and  writing  skills  of  our  Nation's  children. 
This  project,  which  was  first  announced  in  May  1995,  links  preschool  and  elementary  school 
children  with  a  learning  partner  such  as  a  family  member,  teenager,  senior  citizen,  or  caring 
neighbor  during  the  summer  months.  In  that  time,  children  agree  to  read  and  write 
30  minutes  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  Once  a  week,  they  meet  with  their  learning  partner  for 
extra  help  in  their  reading  and  writing. 
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Last  summer,  RWN  reached  425,000  children  and  125,000  learning  partners 
nationwide.  Thirty-five  sponsors,  including  businesses,  associations,  and  service 
organizations,  provided  assistance  and  incentives  to  help  spread  awareness  of  this  important 
project.  In  partnership  with  these  sponsors  once  again,  the  Department  is  working  to 
increase  participation  for  the  coming  simimer.  By  next  month,  RWN  materials  will  be 
available  in  every  public  library  in  the  country.  The  Department  is  also  working  to  integrate 
RWN  activities  into  its  own  programs.  For  example,  RWN  materials  will  soon  be  available 
to  Title  I  schools  and  Even  Start  projects  to  encourage  reading  and  writing  among  children 
most  at  risk  of  school  failure. 

READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Bonilla.  As  you  know,  I  am  proud  to  have  one  of  the  largest  Reading  Is 
Fundamental  (RIF)  organizations  in  the  country.  RIF  serves  50,033  children  with  42 
projects,  1,683  volunteers,  and  210  sites  in  my  district  alone.  RIF  has  helped  homeless 
children  in  Odessa  and  San  Antonio,  youngsters  in  Del  Rio  whose  families  do  not  speak 
English,  and  migrant  children  in  Eagle  Pass.  It  is  even  making  a  difference  in  Knippa, 
Texas.  RIF  is  a  wonderful  gift  in  our  battle  against  illiteracy. 

On  page  D-36  of  your  budget  justification,  you  state  that  the  RIF  book  program  often 
provides  preschoolers  their  first  exposure  to  books.  Yet,  you  have  proposed  cutting  this 
program  by  $1 .3  million  which  will  force  433,000  children  out  of  the  program. 

How  can  you  claim,  as  you  state  in  your  annual  State  of  American  Education  speech, 
that  in  your  mind  our  most  urgent  task  is  teaching  our  children  good  reading  habits  and  cut 
one  of  the  most  successfiil  programs  to  combat  illiteracy? 

Secretary  Riley.  For  the  twenty  years,  since  first  receiving  Federal  support,  RIF  has 
been  a  valuable  partner  to  the  Department  in  providing  the  grassroots  support  needed  to 
motivate  children  to  read.  Our  most  recent  successfiil  collaboration,  along  with  thirty  other 
businesses  and  organizations,  is  through  the  Read*Write*Now  initiative. 

In  developing  our  1997  budget  request,  it  was  not  the  Department's  intention  to 
reduce  funding  for  RIF.  Rather,  the  $9  million  we  proposed  was  our  best  estimate  of  the 
amount  it  would  take  to  level-fund  the  program,  since  the  only  Congressional  action  on  1996 
taken  at  the  time  was  the  House-passed  appropriations  bill  that  fiinded  RIF  at  the  $9  million 
level. 

We  believe,  however,  that  a  $9  million  appropriation  from  the  Federal  government 
would  be  sufficient  to  help  RIF  conduct  program  activities  at  their  current  level.  Although 
the  statute  requires  local  RIF  projects  to  provide  only  25  percent  of  the  program  costs 
through  non-Federal  funds,  in  1 995  non-Federal  funds  accounted  for  almost  half  of  total 
funding.  According  to  RIF,  local  projects,  in  addition  to  the  $2.5  million  in  matching  fiinds, 
were  able  to  raise  $4.5  million  in  private  support  in  1995  alone.  This  enabled  the  projects 
to  serve  an  additional  700,000  children  with  an  additional  2  million  books.  This  level  of 
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private  support  is  quite  impressive  and  has  actually  increased  nearly  threefold  over  the  last 
five  years.  Through  additional  efforts  to  raise  support  from  State,  local,  and  private  sources, 
RIF  should  be  able  to  overcome  this  small  reduction  in  Federal  fimding. 

HEP  AND  CAMP  --  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  am  concerned  that  the  Administration  has  recommended  not  funding 
HEP-CAMP.  In  spite  of  your  recommendation,  Congress  continues  to  fiind  these  programs 
and  rightly  so.  HEP-CAMP  provides  unduplicated  opportunities  for  what  can  be  considered 
the  most  disadvantaged  group  of  young  people  in  our  society. 

You  believe  HEP-CAMP  are  too  small,  focused  on  too  narrow  a  population,  and 
other  outreach  programs  can  provide  the  same  services.  Please  outline  for  me  your  opinion 
on  ways  migrant  youths  can  be  better  served  and  explain  why  the  Administration  is  working 
against  HEP-CAMP. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  number  of  migrant  youth  is  growing  along  with  their  needs. 
We  need  to  ensure  that  migrant  youth  in  all  areas  of  the  country  have  access  to  the  kind  of 
services  that  will  help  prepare  them  for  the  21st  century.  Even  though  the  High  School 
Equivalency  (HEP)  and  College  Assistance  Migrant  (CAMP)  programs  achieve  positive 
success  rates  with  their  students,  services  are  concentrated  on  a  few  students  at  the  expense 
of  other  equally  disadvantaged  migrant  populations.  For  example,  CAMP  supports  a  very 
small  number  of  migrant  students,  and  only  if  they  are  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  six 
institutions  awarded  a  grant.  Students  served  by  HEP  and  CAMP  are  also  eligible  for  a 
range  of  other  programs,  including  the  Title  1  Migrant  Education  and  Adult  Education 
programs  that  fund  a  wide  range  of  services  in  all  States. 

TITLE  I  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Department's  Title  I  Migrant  Education  program  has  the  capacity  to  reach 
broadly,  extending  services  to  migrant  youth  in  all  States.  Also,  the  program  is  flexible. 
Services  can  be  tailored  to  special  needs  so  that  migrant  youth  can  obtain  the  academic  and 
vocational  skills  they  need  to  succeed  in  the  job  market,  and  as  parents  and  citizens.  The 
past  two  reauthorizations  signaled  the  importance  of  serving  older  migrant  students  when  the 
1994  amendments  extended  eligibility  to  emancipated  youth  and  the  1988  amendments 
funded  students  aged  18  through  21  who  had  not  graduated  from  high  school.  As  a  result. 
States  are  promoting  a  variety  of  programs  aimed  at  serving  the  needs  of  migrant  youth  for 
adult  basic  education,  adult  secondary  education,  job  training,  and  college  preparation. 

To  improve  the  educational  outcomes  for  migrant  youth  and  families,  the  Title  1 
Migrant  program  was  restructured  in  the  1994  ESEA  reauthorization  to  widen  their  access 
to  high-quality  programs  and  services  all  over  the  country.  For  example,  the  program  now 
promotes  high-quality  programs  in  all  States  that  provide,  or  arrange  for,  challenging 
educational  opportunities  and  services  for  migratory  students  and  families  that  are  integrated 
with  broader  State  and  local  education  reforms  stressing  student  achievement.  In  addition. 
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it  supports  collaborative  efforts  and  interventions  across  all  States  to  accommodate  the 
educational  needs  of  migratory  youth.  For  example,  States  collaborate  in  matters  of 
secondary  course  credit  transfer  and  accrual  to  enable  migrant  students  to  graduate,  despite 
attendance  in  multiple  jurisdictions.  Moreover,  correspondence  programs  that  have  been 
developed  around  the  needs  of  the  migrant  population  are  used  in  more  than  a  dozen  States 
to  enable  high  school  students  to  work  on  courses  for  full  or  partial  credit  on  their  own  time 
schedules  at  any  location.  States  also  collaborate  to  utilize  distance  learning  to  ensure  that 
migrant  children  receive  instruction  linked  to  the  home-base  State  curriculum. 

HEP  AND  CAMP 

The  Department's  proposal  to  eliminate  HEP  and  CAMP  is  guided  by  the  need  for 
more  effective  ways  to  identify  and  serve  a  greater  proportion  of  migratory  youth  and 
families  in  all  States,  as  well  as  by  a  broader  strategy  that  frees  up  resources  currently 
devoted  to  small,  narrow  categorical  programs  that  benefit  few  students,  so  that  they  can  be 
used  to  serve  a  larger  number  of  disadvantaged  students  more  effectively.  Meeting  the 
needs  of  migrant  students  through  this  strategy  will  enable  the  Department  to  increase  the 
resources  for  programs  like  the  Title  I  Migrant  program,  provide  access  to  a  wider  range  of 
services  to  help  migrant  students  complete  high  school  and  obtain  further  education,  and 
reduce  the  overload  of  separate,  duplicative  administrative  requirements  that  hamper  the 
flexible  use  of  resources. 

The  underlying  assumption  behind  the  HEP  and  CAMP  programs,  which  were 
created  in  the  1960s,  was  that,  with  sufficient  opportunity  to  develop  adequate  basic  skills 
in  reading,  mathematics,  and  English  and  other  support  services,  migrant  farmworker 
participants  would  complete  additional  schooling  and  be  positioned  to  compete  in  the  job 
market.  As  demonstration  programs,  HEP  and  CAMP  have  long  since  accomplished  the 
objective  of  testing  that  assiunption. 

EDUCATION  FOR  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Bonilla.  With  that  premise,  why  flmd  the  Hawaiian  programs? 

Secretary  Riley.  Unlike  HEP  and  CAMP,  the  Education  for  Native  Hawaiian 
programs  are  not  demonstrations  —  they  are  the  only  direct  service  programs  fiinded  by  the 
Department  that  focus  exclusively  or  primarily  on  the  special  needs  of  Native  Hawaiian 
children,  youth,  and  adults. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Bonilla.  As  you  recall,  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  reviewed  the  National 
Center  on  History  in  the  Schools  after  it  was  revealed  that  the  center  was  developing  history 
standards  which  were  politically  motivated  and  did  not  closely  resemble  traditional 
American  History. 
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What  is  the  status  of  developing  these  standards  since  the  Council's  recommendation 
to  eliminate  the  center's  use  of  biased  language  and  to  direct  the  center  to  focus  on  seminal 
documents  such  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  which  it  had  omitted? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  National  Center  for  History  in  the  Schools  at  UCLA  released 
revised  standards  for  history  in  April.  In  revising  the  standards,  the  Center  drew  heavily  on 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  expert  review  panels  convened  by  the  Council  of  Basic 
Education  (CBE),  and  the  standards  were  received  favorably  by  both  CBE  and  the  review 
panelists  who  crafted  the  recommendations.  Diane  Ravitch,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  who  served  on  the  CBE  review  panel,  found  "the  revisions  very  successfiil." 
Specific  changes  included  condensing  the  original  voluminous  663-page  document  into  a 
more  manageable  225-page  "basic  edition."  Controversial  language  that  had  been  viewed 
as  biased  was  removed,  as  were  the  teaching  examples,  which  had  attracted  most  of  the 
criticism.  Steven  Muller,  chairman  of  CBE's  review  panel  and  former  president  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  commented,  "This  is  a  much  more  usable... product."  According  to  Ms. 
Ravitch,  while  the  original  draft  of  standards  proved  controversial,  they  did  provide  a  useful 
foundation  for  a  stronger,  more  acceptable  set  of  standards.  She  said,  "The  main  message 
here  is  the  standards  can  be  fixed,  should  be  fixed...." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  many  States  have  used  segments  of  the  history  standards, 
as  well  as  the  civics  standards,  and  other  State  documents  as  they  develop  their  own 
standards. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  TEACHERS  UNIONS  ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  am  sure  you  have  seen  the  article,  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 
"Why  Teachers  Don't  Teach."  The  article  states  that  in  the  34  years  since  the  signing  of  the 
first  teacher  collective-bargaining  contract,  teachers  union  have  become  the  single  most 
influential  force  in  public  education.  Union  policies  that  work  against  quality  teaching  are 
driving  many  top  quality  teachers  out  of  public  schools,  making  it  tougher  for  good  teachers 
who  stay  to  do  their  best  work,  and  leaving  incompetents  entrenched  in  many  classrooms. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  unions  do  not  have  the  interests  of  teaching  our  children  at  heart. 
A  study  reveals  that  if  the  National  Education  Association's  (NEA)  legislative  agenda  was 
enacted  it  would  increase  Federal  spending  by  $702  billion  annually.  Further  analysis  shows 
that  the  NEA's  spending  priorities  are  not  primarily  focused  on  schools  and  children. 

You  said  yourself  during  your  State  of  American  Education  address  that  "we  will 
only  win  the  battle  for  excellence  if  we  have  excellent  teachers.  Our  schools  need  to  get  and 
hold  the  best  teachers  and  be  willing  to  weed  out  the  bad  teachers."  Would  you  agree, 
Governor,  that  unions  are  part  of  the  problem  and  not  the  solution  in  terms  of  providing 
quality  education  for  our  youth? 

Secretary  Riley.  No,  I  do  not  agree  that  teacher  unions  are  part  of  the  problem  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  our  schools.  On  the  contrary,  the  unions  are  active  partners  in  helping  the 
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Department,  States,  districts,  and  schools  to  overcome  mediocrity  and  instill  excellence  in 
the  classroom. 

Unions  have  become  the  scapegoats  in  an  outdated  system  that  works  against 
educational  reform.  The  current  system  of  teacher  evaluation  and  tenure  was  established 
long  ago  to  ensure  conformity,  compliance,  and  equitable  treatment  of  teachers,  not  to 
promote  the  collaboration  and  excellence  we  now  expect  from  them.  As  we  require  higher 
standards  from  our  students  and  teachers,  we  must  also  alter  teacher  evaluation  and  tenure 
systems  to  more  adequately  reflect  and  accurately  measure  those  standards  against  teacher 
performance.  As  a  teacher  in  Alaska  commented,  "How  many  of  us,  though  we  are  required 
to  have  portfolios  for  our  students,  do  not  operate  with  a  similar  system  for  teacher 
assessment?"  Unions  have  been  instrumental  in  instituting  such  reforms  as  district  policies 
nationwide.  In  Colchester,  VT,  for  example,  the  local  NEA  branch  was  instrumental  in 
restructuring  the  teacher  evaluation  system.  Teachers  felt  that  they  were  being  evaluated  by 
different  standards  depending  on  which  building  they  taught  in  and  who  their  administrator 
was.  The  union,  in  partnership  with  the  district,  enacted  a  new  system  that  enables  teachers 
to  become  more  vested  in  the  process.  As  a  Colchester  teacher  remarked,  "I  have  worked 
harder  in  this  model  and  felt  more  valued  than  ever  before." 

THE  IMPACT  OF  TEACHERS  UNIONS  ON  EDUCATION 

Unions  are  also  instrumental  in  helping  school  communities  work  with  weak  teachers 
to  improve  their  skills  and  attitudes  in  the  classroom.  While  some  bad  teachers  simply  need 
to  leave  the  teaching  profession,  others  need  support  and  guidance  to  counteract  the 
"burnout"  that  many  teachers  experience.  Both  the  NEA  and  the  Americein  Federation  of 
Teachers  (AFT)  have  worked  with  their  local  branches  to  institute  such  programs.  For 
example,  the  teachers'  union  for  the  City  of  New  York,  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers, 
has  established  a  Peer  Intervention  program  that  was  recognized  in  1 995  as  a  fmalist  for  the 
Innovations  in  State  and  Local  Government  award  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard  University.  In  this  program 
exemplary  teachers  work  intensively  with  their  peers  who  voluntarily  seek  help.  If  these 
efforts  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  weak  teachers  fail,  they  are  counseled  out  of  the 
profession.  This  program  has  been  in  operation  for  almost  ten  years  and  80  percent  of  its 
participants  have  returned  to  teaching,  while  the  remaining  20  percent  have  been  counseled 
out  of  the  profession  without  the  trauma  and  cost  of  the  legal  process. 

The  Department  and  teachers  unions,  along  with  others  in  the  education  community, 
are  committed  to  improving  teaching  and  learning  in  the  classroom.  It  is  wrong  to  conclude 
that  unions  inhibit  the  quality  education  of  our  children.  Instead  of  assigning  blame  for  past 
practice,  we  should  continue  working  together  to  enable  our  Nation's  teaching  force  to  teach 
to  the  same  high  standards  we  require  of  our  children. 
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EDUCATOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Istook.  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  a  listing,  with  amounts  authorized, 
for  professional  development  programs  for  teachers  outside  of  the  Eisenhower  program. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Department  administers  a  small  number  of  programs,  beside 
the  Eisenhower  program,  that  address  educator  professional  development.  While  the 
Eisenhower  program  serves  all  educators,  there  are  two  more  specialized  authorities  within 
the  Department  that  serve  special  populations:  (1)  Bilingual  Education  Professional 
Development,  which  received  no  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1996  (but  may  receive  a  small 
amount  of  funding  through  a  pending  reprogramming),  (2)  Special  Education  Professional 
Development,  which  received  $91  million  in  fiscal  year  1996,  and  (3)  Minority  Teacher 
Recruitment,  which  received  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Professional  development  for 
educators  is  also  an  allowable  expense  under  a  number  of  other  programs,  such  as  Title  1 
LEA  Grants,  but  we  do  not  have  an  estimate  of  the  amount  used  for  professional 
development  activities  under  these  broader  programs  due  to  the  Department's  efforts  to  limit 
the  data  reporting  burden  on  grantees. 

EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FUND  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  Istook.  Please  provide  how  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  spending  is 
distributed  across  the  Nation  with  breakdowns  by: 

a.  State 

b.  Congressional  District 

c.  County 

Secretary  Riley.  The  following  table  presents  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1996  State 
allocation  table  for  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants. 

Within  States,  the  State  educational  agencies  subgrant  Eisenhower  fiinds  by  formula 
to  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  and  competitively  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
(IHE)  or  nonprofit  organizations.  Because  the  program,  unlike  Title  I,  does  not  make  initial 
allocations  by  county,  the  Department  does  not  collect  county  data  and  caimot  report 
allocations  on  that  basis.  Similarly,  because  there  is  no  Congressional  District-based 
allocation  process  (and  because  Congressional  Districts  frequently  overlap  with  school 
district  boundaries),  we  cannot  provide  the  Committee  with  funding  levels  by  Congressional 
District. 

Under  Section  424  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  States  report,  to  the 
Department,  their  subgrants  to  LEAs,  IHEs,  or  nonprofit  organizations.  The  most  recent  data 
for  the  Eisenhower  program  are  for  the  1993-1994  school  year.  Should  the  Committee  desire 
to  receive  these  data,  the  Department  can  provide  it  under  separate  cover. 
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EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  STATE  GRANTS 

1996  Preliminary  State  Allocations 

Allotment  to  State 
Total  Agency  for  Ele 

Allotment  and  Secondary  I 

(100%)  <84%) 


ALABAMA 

4,548,005 

ALASKA 

1,357,612 

ARIZONA 

4,063,069 

ARKANSAS 

2,727,771 

CALIFORNIA 

29,969,830 

COLORADO 

3,170,680 

CONNECTICUT 

2,519,014 

DELAWARE 

1,357,612 

FLORIDA 

11,631,650 

GEORGIA 

6,898,689 

HAWAII 

1,357,612 

IDAHO 

1,357,612 

ILLINOIS 

12,137,782 

INDIANA 

4.996,766 

IOWA 

2,453.223 

KANSAS 

2,387,602 

KENTUCKY 

4,349,787 

LOUISIANA 

6.130.907 

MAINE 

1.357.612 

MARYLAND 

4.059,566 

MASSACHUSETTS 

5,054.469 

MICHIGAN 

10.877,138 

MINNESOTA 

4.063,864 

MISSISSIPPI 

3.917.227 

MISSOURI 

4.945.286 

MONTANA 

1.357.612 

NEBRASKA 

1.420.536 

NEVADA 

1.357.612 

lEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1.357.612 

!W  JERSEY 

6.370.172 

.EW  MEXICO 

2,121.550 

NEW  YORK 

20.387,836 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

5.897,816 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

1,357,612 

OHIO 

11,464.572 

OKLAHOMA 

3.365.861 

OREGON 

2.840.840 

PENNSYLVANIA 

11.605,454 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1,357,612 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

3.622.161 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1.357.612 

TENNESSEE 

4.899.307 

TEXAS 

21.414.753 

UTAH 

1.954.159 

VERMONT 

1,357,612 

VIRGINIA 

5,005,436 

WASHINGTON 

4.657.665 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

2.236,763 

WISCONSIN 

5,092,368 

WYOMING 

1.357.612 

D.C. 

1.357.612 

PUERTO  RICO 

7.256.208 

OUTLYING  AREAS: 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

235.420 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

134,146 

GUAM 

549.245 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

452.514 

lA 

1,371,325 

VALUATION  SET-ASIDE 

735,000 

TOTAL 

$275,000,000 

State 

Allotment  to  State 

lentary 

Agency  for  Higher 

ducation 

Education 

(16%) 

3.820.324 

727.681 

1,140,394 

217.218 

3.412,978 

650,091 

2.291.328 

436,443 

25.174.657 

4,795,173 

2.663.371 

507,309 

2,115,972 

403,042 

1,140,394 

217,218 

9,770,586 

1,861.064 

5,794.899 

1.103.790 

1,140.394 

217,218 

1.140,394 

217.218 

10,195,737 

1.942.045 

4,197,283 

799.483 

2.060.707 

392,516 

2.005,586 

382,016 

3,653,821 

695,966 

5,149,962 

980,945 

1,140,394 

217,218 

3,410,035 

649.531 

4,245,754 

808,715 

9.136.796 

1,740,342 

3,413.646 

650.218 

3.290.471 

626.756 

4,154.040 

791.246 

1.140.394 

217.218 

1,193.250 

227.286 

1.140.394 

217.218 

1,140.394 

217.218 

5.350.944 

1.019.228 

1.782,102 

339.448 

17.125.782 

3.262.054 

4.954.165 

943.651 

1.140.394 

217.218 

9.630,240 

1.834.332 

2,827,323 

538.538 

2,386,306 

454,534 

9,748,581 

1 ,856.873 

1,140,394 

217,218 

3,042,615 

579.546 

1,140,394 

217.218 

4,115,418 

783.889 

17,988,393 

3,426,360 

1,641,494 

312.665 

1.140.394 

217.218 

4.204.566 

800.870 

3.912.439 

745,226 

1.878.881 

357.882 

4.277.589 

814,779 

1.140.394 

217,218 

1.140.394 

217.218 

6.095.215 

1.160.993 

197.753 

37,667 

112.683 

21,463 

461,366 

87,879 

380,112 

72,402 
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TITLE  VI  FUND  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  Istook.  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  Title  VI  (former  Chapter  2) 
breakdowns  as  follows: 

a.  How  Title  IV  fiinds  are  spent  (ie.,  how  much  is  spent  on  professional  development, 

computers,  curricula  materials,  etc.) 

b.  How  Title  IV  spending  is  distributed  across  the  Nation  with  breakdowns  by: 

1.  State 

2.  Congressional  District 

3.  County 

Secretary  Riley.  The  most  recent  data  we  have  on  Title  VI  program  are  from  the 
1993-1994  school  year,  when  the  program  was  still  operating  as  "Chapter  2."  Both  the  State 
educational  agencies  (SEA)  and  the  local  educational  agencies  (LEA)  administered  activities 
under  the  former  Chapter  2  program.  SEAs  allocated  funding  as  follows:  (1)  innovative 
programs  (41 .0  percent),  (2)  administration  (1 5.5  percent),  (3)  improving  school  climate  and 
student  achievement  (17.3  percent),  (4)  professional  development  (12.9  percent),  (5)  at- 
risk/high-cost  student  programs  (9.6  percent),  and  (6)  instructional  materials  (3.6  percent). 
LEAs  distributed  their  allocations  as  follows:  (1)  instructional  materials  (37.3  percent),  (2) 
improving  school  climate  and  student  achievement  (18.0  percent),  (3)  professional 
development  (17.0  percent),  (4)  at-risk/high-cost  student  programs  (16.1  percent),  (5) 
innovative  programs  (7.5  percent),  and  (6)  administration  (4.0  percent). 

Of  the  amount  spent  on  instructional  materials,  LEAs  purchased  more  computer 
hardware/software  than  the  SEAs.  They  also  spent  more  on  computers  than  on  library 
materials,  yet,  as  the  most  recent  evaluation  of  the  Chapter  2  program  revealed,  these 
computer  purchases  were  not  necessarily  used  for  instructional  purposes  in  the  classroom. 

The  following  table  presents  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1996  State  allocations  for  Title 
VI.  The  Department  distributes  program  funds  to  the  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  school-aged  population  data.  Within  States,  the 
SEAs  subgrant  Title  VI  fiinds  to  LEAs  using  a  State-determined  formula.  Because  the 
program,  unlike  Title  I,  does  not  make  initial  allocations  by  county,  the  Department  does  not 
collect  county  data  and  cannot  report  allocations  on  that  basis.  Similarly,  because  there  is 
no  Congressional  District-based  allocation  process  (and  because  Congressional  Districts 
frequently  overlap  with  school  district  boundaries),  we  cannot  provide  the  Committee  with 
funding  levels  by  Congressional  District. 

Under  Section  424  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  States  report,  to  the 
Department,  their  subgrants  to  LEAs.  The  most  recent  data  for  the  former  Chapter  2 
program  are  for  the  1993-1994  school  year.  Should  the  Committee  desire  to  receive  these 
data,  the  Department  can  provide  it  under  separate  cover. 
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TITLE  VI  INNOVATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  STRATEGIES 
FY  1996  Preliminary  State  Allocations 

GRANT  AMOUNTS 

TOTAL  GRANTS  $275,000,000 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  $273,075,000 

ALABAMA  $4,219,878 

ALASKA  $1,365,375 

ARIZONA  $4,311,722 

ARKANSAS  $2,540,789 

CALIFORNIA  $31,703,321 

COLORADO  $3,796,680 

CONNECTICUT  $3,019,837 

DELAWARE  $1,365,375 

FLORIDA  $12,480,021 

GEORGIA  $7,289,326 

HAWAII  $1,365,375 

IDAHO  $1,366,321 

ILLINOIS  $11,762,575 

INDIANA  $5,783,894 

IOWA  $2,936,976 

KANSAS  $2,747,571 

KENTUCKY  $3,844,544 

LOUISIANA  $4,870,039 

MAINE  $1,365,375 

MARYLAND  $4,795,316 

MASSACHUSETTS  $5,430,840 

MICHIGAN  $9,893,250 

MINNESOTA  $4,956,984 

MISSISSIPPI  $2,977,967 

MISSOURI  $5,442,010 

MONTANA  $1,365,375 

NEBRASKA  $1,768,454 

NEVADA  $1,416,957 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  $1,365,375 

NEW  JERSEY  $7,333,349 

NEW  MEXICO  $1,940,923 

NEW  YORK  $16,972,789 

NORTH  CAROLINA  $6,759,268 

NORTH  DAKOTA  $1,365,375 

OHIO  $11,232,039 

OKLAHOMA  $3,485,870 

OREGON  $3,112,391 

PENNSYLVANIA  $11,384,773 

RHODE  ISLAND  $1,365,375 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  $3,680,061 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  $1,365,375 

TENNESSEE  $5,048,882 

TEXAS  $20,300,456 

UTAH  $2,661,363 

VERMONT  $1,365,375 

VIRGINIA   /  $6,151,443 

WASHINGTON  $5,499,178 

WEST  VIRGINIA  $1,742,317 

WISCONSIN  $5,406,173 

WYOMING  $1,365,375 

D.C.  $1,365,375 

PUERTO  RICO  $4,623,953 

OUTLYING  AREAS:  $1 ,925,000 

AMERICAN  SAMOA  $330,472 

GUAM  $771,003 

NORTHERN  MARIANA  $188,308 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  $635,217 
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DIRECT  LENDING  AND  FFEL  FTE 

Mr.  Istook.  Please  inform  the  Committee,  for  the  record,  of  how  many  FTE's  are 
currently  assigned  to  Direct  Lending  and  the  FFEL  program,  and  how  you  expect  this  mix 
to  change  between  now  and  the  year  2002. 

Secretary  Riley.  In  1996,  a  total  of  762  FTE  are  assigned  to  the  two  loan  programs. 
Federal  Family  Education  Loans  (FFEL)  and  Federal  Direct  Student  Loans  (Direct  Loans)  ~ 
460  FTE  for  FFEL  and  302  FTE  for  Direct  Loans.  In  2002,  the  total  will  be  763  FTE  -  439 
for  Ff  EL  and  324  for  Direct  Loans. 

Other  Student  Aid  management  staff  are  expected  to  decline  slightly  during  this 
period. 

GOALS  2000  -  FORWARD  FUNDING 

Mr.  Istook.  On  page  A-2  of  your  budget  justification,  you  recommend  forward 
funding  of  Goals  2000.  Explain  why  you  have  requested  this  action. 

Secretary  Riley.  Funds  for  Goals  2000  have  always  been  appropriated  on  a  forward 
funded  basis,  as  are  all  State  grant  programs  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  Under  this  appropriation  mechanism,  funds  are  available  to  States 
on  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  appropriated  and  are  used  primarily  for  school 
activities  during  the  following  school  year.  This  has  proven  to  be  the  best  approach  for 
States  and  schools,  since,  assuming  that  we  receive  a  timely  appropriation,  it  gives  school 
officials  ample  notice  of  the  funds  they  will  have  for  the  upcoming  school  year  and  enables 
them  to  do  advance  planning,  sign  appropriate  teacher  contracts,  and  make  other 
arrangements. 

GOALS  2000  --  DOES  IT  WORK? 

Mr.  Istook.  In  your  testimony  you  recommend  $476  million  for  Goals  2000,  a  $1 36 
million  increase  over  the  $340  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1 996.  Is  there  any  evidence,  to  date, 
that  Goals  2000  works? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  are  currently  conducting  a  national  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Goals  2000  and  the  reauthorized  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
programs  that  will  tell  us  about  the  impact  of  standards-based  reform  on  content,  instruction, 
professional  development,  and  assessment.  Of  particular  focus  will  be  accountability  and 
flexibility  as  States,  school  districts,  and  schools  focus  on  performance  in  exchange  for 
greater  local  decisionmaking  over  program  design  and  implementation.  Interim  results  will 
be  available  on  school-  and  district-level  awareness  and  understanding  of  standards-based 
reform  in  the  late  fall  of  1996. 
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GOALS  2000  -  DOES  IT  WORK? 

Goals  2000  has  been  operating  for  only  two  years,  but  meaningful  gains  in  student 
academic  achievement,  which  is  the  ultimate  impact  we  hope  for,  require  a  long-term 
commitment  to  standards-based  reforms.  That  is  why  States  such  as  Kentucky  and  Maryland 
that  are  well  into  comprehensive  reform  efforts  are  now  beginning  to  show  gains  in  student 
achievement. 

In  1990,  the  Kentucky  State  Legislature  passed  the  comprehensive  Kentucky 
Education  Reform  Act.  A  central  feature  of  the  Act  is  high  academic  standards  for  all 
students.  A  curriculum  framework  provides  schools  with  the  tools  to  develop  a  curriculum 
based  on  the  State's  high  standards  and  assessments  to  measure  student  progress.  Schools 
have  been  given  greater  autonomy  and  authority  to  manage  themselves  through  councils  that 
include  teachers,  parents,  and  community  members.  While  much  of  the  State  framework 
for  reform  is  in  place,  implementation  at  the  local  level  is  an  enormous  undertaking,  and 
Kentucky  has  targeted  its  Goals  2000  funds  toward  accelerating  local  reforms,  wdth  a 
particular  emphasis  on  strengthening  parent  involvement  in  schools. 

Kentucky's  comprehensive  school  reforms  are  now  showing  substantial 
improvement  in  student  performance — six  years  after  a  State  judge  ruled  that  the  school 
system  was  "educationally  bzinkrupted."  Kentucky's  4th,  8th,  and  12th  graders  showed 
substantial  improvement  on  1993-94  assessments  and  continued  improvement  on  the  1994- 
95  assessments,  with  the  most  dramatic  gains  experienced  by  4th  graders.  In  all  grades,  the 
percentage  of  students  performing  at  the  proficient/distinguished  level  in  mathematics, 
reading,  science,  and  social  studies  has  increased  over  time.  In  grade  4,  the  average  of  the 
scores  across  all  subjects  tested  rose  from  24  points  in  1993  to  38  points  in  1995,  on  a  scale 
from  0  to  140.  In  reading,  the  percentage  of  4th  graders  scoring  at  the  proficient/ 
distinguished  level  increased  from  8  percent  in  1993  to  30  percent  in  1995. 

Maryland  launched  a  comprehensive  reform  effort  —  "Schools  for  Success"  ~ 
shortly  after  the  Charlottesville  Education  Summit  in  1 989.  Maryland  has  chosen  to  use  its 
Goals  2000  funds  to  review  and  refine  its  Schools  for  Success  initiative.  A  54-member 
statewide  planning  panel,  co-chaired  by  a  local  educator  and  a  business  partner,  has  reviewed 
current  school  reform  activities  and  has  developed  strategies  for  using  Goals  2000  to  fill  in 
the  gaps.  In  particular.  Goals  2000  funds  are  being  used  for  local  improvement  initiatives, 
to  increase  public  involvement  in  education,  accelerate  the  development  of  a  high  school 
performance  assessment,  and  develop  strategies  to  improve  educational  technology 
throughout  schools. 

Maryland's  school  performance  assessments  are  the  cornerstone  of  school  reform 
throughout  the  State.  Initially  conducted  in  1991,  these  internationally  recognized  tests  are 
rigorous  and  tied  to  challenging  standards.  Between  1994  and  1995, 52  percent  more  schools 
met  or  approached  the  standards  for  satisfactory  performance  at  the  third  grade  level.  At  the 
5th  grade  level,  the  nimiber  of  schools  similarly  improving  increased  by  13  percent;  at  the 
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8th  grade,  the  improvement  was  32  percent.  Individual  students  have  also  made  gains:  40 
percent  of  all  students  statewide  met  the  state  standards  —  a  25  percent  gain  over  1993. 

Both  Kentucky  and  Maryland  are  examples  of  the  depth  of  activity  and  long-term 
commitment  to  standards  that  are  required  to  raise  student  achievement.  Both  States  set  high 
targets  for  performance,  measure  progress,  and  continually  refine  their  strategies.  They  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  their  gains  are  mounting  and  demonstrating  to  other  States  and 
communities  the  value  of  sustained  effort.  Goals  2000  has  been  an  important  part  of  this 
effort. 

Mr.  Istook.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  Goals  2000  works  better  than  you  are  claiming 
Chapter  2  works? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  have  not  requested  fiinds  under  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Studies  of  Chapter  2,  the  Title  VI  predecessor,  found  that  the 
flexibility  under  Chapter  2  was  not  translated  into  demonstrated  reform  in  schools  or 
classrooms,  and  that  too  often  the  fiinds  were  used  for  general  operating  expenses  without 
regard  to  school  improvement.  Goals  2000  also  provides  a  great  degree  of  flexibility,  but, 
unlike  Chapter  2,  it  ensures  that  while  expenditures  may  vary  widely  from  State  to  State, 
they  are  always  within  the  context  of  a  State  or  local  plan  for  education  improvement. 

Although  it's  somewhat  early  to  judge  the  success  of  Goals  2000,  we  do  know  that 
the  kinds  of  sustained  reform  supported  by  Goals  2000  can  produce  meaningfiil  gains  in 
student  performance  and  in  other  areas,  as  we  have  seen  in  States  like  Maryland  and 
Kentucky.  And  Goals  2000  fiinds,  unlike  fiinds  under  Chapter  2,  are  intended  to  be  used  as 
"venture  capital,"  not  to  create  State  and  local  structures  and  activities  that  will  be  dependent 
upon  indefinite  Federal  support. 

THE  PROPOSED  TERMINATION  OF  THE  TITLE  VI  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Istook.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Administration  advocates  the  termination 
of  the  former  Chapter  2  (Title  VI)  block  grant  program.  As  I'm  sure  you  know,  this  block 
grant  was  a  precursor  to  Goals  2000  and  consolidated  42  programs  into  one  block  grant.  The 
Department  of  Education  had  350  FTEs  operating  these  42  programs  and  today  there  are  6. 
Please  tell  this  Committee  why  you  have  chosen  this  very  popular  and  successfial  program 
for  termination? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  most  recent  evjiluation  of  the  former  Chapter  2  program  clearly 
determined  that  the  program  was  not  successful  in  encouraging  comprehensive,  systemic 
educational  reforms.  The  unfocused  and  broad-based  nature  of  the  program  made  it, 
according  to  the  evaluation,  "rarely  possible  to  specify  exactly  what  role  Chapter  2  plays  by 
itself"  Although  the  program  helped  supplement  fimding  for  a  wide  variety  of  activities, 
most  of  these  activities  would  have  continued  to  operate  without  Chapter  2  fiinds  since  the 
monies  constituted  such  a  small  percentage  of  funding. 
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The  Title  VI  program,  which  is  virtually  the  same  as  Chapter  2,  does  not  effectively 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  National  Education  Goals.  Although  it  may  provide 
flexible  fimding  to  districts  and  schools.  Title  VI  does  not  tie  that  funding  to  standards-based 
educational  reform  as  Goals  2000  does.  As  a  result,  the  Administration,  in  its  fiscal  year 
1 995  budget,  first  decided  to  support  the  consolidation  of  the  Title  VI  program  into  the 
Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants  program.  The  adoption  of  this  proposal 
will  help  ensure  that,  as  the  4th  National  Goal  states,  "By  the  year  2000,  the  Nation's 
teaching  force  will  have  access  to  programs  for  the  continued  improvement  of  their 
professional  skills  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  instruct 
and  prepare  all  American  students  for  the  next  century." 

THE  PROPOSED  TERMINATION  OF  THE  TITLE  VI  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Istook.  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  copies  of  the  internal  correspondence 
and  decision  papers  that  lead  to  your  recommendation  to  terminate  Title  VI  (former  Chapter 
2)  and  move  the  money  into  Professional  Development. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  following  material  represents  key  documents  that  the 
Administration  used  in  formulating  its  proposal  of  consolidating  Title  VI  into  the 
Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1 995  budget.  The  first 
piece  is  the  recommendation  for  the  Department  of  Education  made  by  the  National 
Performance  Review  to  consolidate  the  two  programs.  Also  attached  is  the  Executive 
Summary  from  the  former  Chapter  2  evaluation  completed  in  1994.  Both  of  these 
documents  provided  the  basis  for  much  of  the  discussion  and  decision-making  in  the 
Department  regarding  this  issue. 
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ED03: 

Consolidate  the 
Eisenhower  Math  and 
Science  Education 
Program  with  Chapter  2 


NATIONAL 


REVIEW 


Background 

Although  small  by  Department  of 
liducation  standards,  the 
Eisenhower  Matheri^atics  and 
Science  Education  Program  is  the 
irgest  federal  program  for  training  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  teachers  in  mathematics 
and  science,  and,  thereby,  addressing  the 
fourth  National  Education  Goal  adopted  by 
the  President  and  the  nation's  governors  in 
1989:  that,  by  the  year  2000,  U.S.  students 
will  be  first  in  the  world  in  science  and 
mathematics  achievement. 

The  program  was  established  in  1 984  and 
moved  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA)  in  the  1988 
reauthorization.  The  Eisenhower  Program 
includes  a  small  national  program,  as  well  as 
the  state  grant  program,  which  was  bud- 
geted at  $252.7  million  in  the  Education 
Department's  fiscal  1 994  request. 

While  at  least  16  federal  agencies  support 
some  efforts  to  improve  mathematics  and 
science  in  the  schools,  only  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  is  a  comparable 
source  of  support  ($276  million  in  fiscal 
1992).  All  these  agencies  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts through  the  Committee  on  Education 
rnd  Human  Resources  (CEHR)  of  the 


Federal  Coordinating  Council  for  Science, 
Engineering  and  Technology  (FCCSET). 

Teacher  training  consumes  the  bulk  of 
Eisenhower  program  funding.  The  impact 
of  that  training  is  difficult  to  determine  be- 
cause of  multiple  influences  on  student  per- 
formance. Funds  for  the  state  grant  program 
are  distributed  according  to  a  formula  based 
on  student  populations  and  poverty  levels. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  a  states  grant  goes  to 
the  state  education  agency,  which  must  allo- 
cate most  of  it  to  local  school  districts  for 
teacher  training  (the  other  25  percent  goes 
to  the  state  higher  education  program  for 
competitive  teacher  training  grants).  The 
median  amount  of  distria-sponsored  train- 
ing that  teachers  received  in  school  years 
1985-86  through  1989-90  was  sbc  hours.  In 
only  one  state  was  more  than  one-third  of 
the  training  provided  by  the  school  districts 
in  1989-90  of  significant  duration:  100  per- 
cent of  the  training  provided  by  the  school 
districts  in  South  Carolina  was  in  the  form 
of  fijll-term  courses.  Experts  are  unanimous, 
however,  in  holding  that  short-term  in-ser- 
vice training  cannot  bring  about  significant 
educational  improvement.' 

Management  of  the  Eisenhower  state  pro- 
gram needs  improvement.  To  begin  with, 
applications  are  reviewed  based  on  the  pres- 


Accompanying  Report  of  the  National  Performanoe  Review  -  September  1993 
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Recommendations  and  Actions 


encc  of  required  assurances  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  program  plans;  they  are  not  re- 
viewed for  the  eflFectiveness  of  the  states' 
planned  programs,  nor  is  performance  data 
from  previously  funded  programs  taken  into 
account.  No  state  application  has  ever  been 
rejected.  States  are  required  to  report  annu- 
ally on  program  aaivities,  but  Educations 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (OIG) 
found  that,  after  two  years,  many  reports 
were  still  missing  or  unusable,  many  of  the 
other  reports  were  not  responsive,  and,  in 
any  case,  the  department  had  not  analyzed 
the  reports  it  had  received.  Program  moni- 
toring also  needs  improvement.  A  single 
program  officer  must  attempt  to  conduct  a 
site  visit  to  all  levels  of  the  program  in  an  en- 
tire state  in  one  week  or  less.  The  average 
time  between  state  reviews  is  3.3  years;  19 
states  (including  California  and  New  York) 
had  not  been  reviewed  in  four  years;  and  37 
states  had  only  been  reviewed  once  in  the 
history  of  the  program,  with  no  follow-up 
review  to  determine  if  any  suggested  correc- 
tive action  had  been  taken.  The  site  review 
instrument  focuses  on  programmatic  com- 
pliance, with  no  attention  to  student  learn- 
ing outcomes.^ 

Funding  for  school  districts  through  the 
state  program  is  spread  so  thin  as  to  be  in- 
consequential in  many  cases.  In  1989-90,  17 
percent  of  the  nation's  school  districts  did 
not  apply  for  the  Eisenhower  grants  for 
which  they  were  eligible;  75  percent  of  these 
non-applicants  would  have  received  less 
than  $1,000.^  By  fiscal  1992,  when  funding 
for  the  program  had  increased  by  90  per- 
cent, the  average  grant  was  still  only  $3.4 
million  per  state;  in  fiscal  1993,  it  was  $3.5 
million. 

An  approach  with  some  similarities  to  the 
Eisenhower  state  grant  program  is  taken  in 
Chapter  2  of  Tide  1  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  was 
created  by  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1 98 1 .  Rather  than  nar- 
row categorical  programs,  the  state  and  local 
programs  part  of  Chapter  2  is  intended  to 
support  a  broad  range  of  activities  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Among  those  activities  is 


training  and  professional  development  for 
teachers  and  other  education  professionals. 
Funds  are  distributed  by  formula  to  the 
states  and  from  the  states  to  local  education 
agencies.  TTie  average  state  award  in  fiscal 
1993  was  $8-3  million.  The  Education 
Department  requested  $415.5  million  for 
the  Chapter  2  state  and  local  programs  for 
fiscal  1994.5 


Action 


In  the  1993  reauthorization  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  EAucation  Act, 
the  Eisenhower  Math  and  Science 
Education  State  Grant  Program  should  be 
combined  with  the  state  and  local  program 
under  Chapter  2  ofESEA. 

Funds  should  be  combined  to  create  a 
new  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
program,  providing  a  more  coherent  na- 
tional focus  on  teacher  training  and  staff  de- 
velopment in  riie  context  of  state  systemic 
reform  plans  siibmitted  under  the  Goals 
2000  legislation.  Additional  professional  de- 
velopment fu.n.ding  should  be  leveraged  by 
requiring  as  much  as  a  50  percent  local 
matching  of  lunds.  Performance  data  should 
be  collected  only  on  a  multiyear  cycle  from 
grantees,  and  that  data  should  be  aligned 
with  identified  student  learning  outcomes 
based  ultimately  on  the  National  Education 
Standards  cunently  being  developed. 

Implications 

Eisenhower  money  would  be  focused 
within  the  framework  of  the  National 
Education  Goals  as  a  concentrated  invest- 
ment with  an  expected  return.  A  combined 
formula  grant  of  this  magnitude,  with  a  fo- 
cus on  professional  development,  would 
complement  ihe  opportunities  to  learn  stan- 
dards and  state  systemic  plans  called  for  in 
Goals  2000. 

This  expanded  new  Eisenhower  program 
would  provide  for  a  coordinated  strategy  of 
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ED03:     CONSOUDATE  THE  EISENHOWER  MaTH  AND 

Science  Education  Program  wfth  Chatter  2 


sustained  training  to  provide  teachers  with 
Sc  skills  needed  to  teach  to  new  standards 
nd  administrators  who  can  create  school 
reform  for  diverse  groups  of  students. 
Comprehensive  professional  development 
plans,  coordinated  at  the  school  level,  would 
crystallize  a  unified  professional  develop- 
ment strategy  to  provide  the  staff  renewal 
necessary  to  achieve  the  results  defined  by 
Goals  2000.  The  collection  of  jjcrformance 
data  aligned  with  student  learning  outcomes 
would  set  the  stage  for  eventu.iliy  introduc- 
ing incentives  for  improved  student  perfor- 
mance as  a  component  of  the  funding 
formula. 


Fiscal  Impact 

At  current  appropriation  levels,  this  rec- 
ommendation would  leverage  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $  1 .2  billion  annually  of 


sustained  professional  development  targeted 
at  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals. 
Integrating  the  two  formula  funding  pro- 
grams and  focusing  on  systemic  approaches 
to  define  results  will  reduce  the  costs  of  de- 
tailed and  duplicative  administration  and 
compliance  monitoring  at  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  levels.  Because  the  recommenda- 
tion would  reallocate  dollars,  it  would  have 
no  net  fiscal  impact  on  federal  spending. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

Chapter  2  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  a  formula 
grant  program  designed  to  support  educational  improvement.  The  intent  of  the  Chapter  2 
program  is  to  make  funds  available  for  state  education  agencies  (SEAs)  and  local 
education  agencies  (LEAs)  to  improve  elementary  and  secondary  education,  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  at-risk/high-cost  students,  and  support  innovative  school 
programs 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  full  range  of  educational 
improvement  activities  supported  by  Chapter  2,  including  activities  that  fijrther  the 
nation's  progress  toward  the  National  Education  Goals    The  study  also  documents  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  is  administered  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  The 
specific  study  purposes  are:  (I)  to  describe  activities  that  are  currently  supported  by 
Chapter  2  funds  and  to  aesess  the  contribution  of  Chapter  2  to  educational  reform;  (II)  to 
describe  Chapter  2  administrative  and  decisionmaking  processes,  including  procedures  for 
monitoring  and  evaluating  program  outcomes,  and  (III)  to  highlight  changes  in  the 
Chapter  2  program  since  its  reauthorization  in  1988  and  to  discuss  policy  alternatives  that 
would  lead  to  program  improvement 

Our  study  methods  included  extensive  case  studies  of  six  state  education  agencies 
(SEAs)  and  18  school  districts  (LEAs),  nested  within  the  six  case  study  states    We 
conducted  a  mail  survey  of  all  SEAs  and  1,500  school  districts,  which  were  selected  to 
represent  the  full  range  of  Chapter  2  allocations  and  the  full  range  of  district  size 
categories    We  used  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  techniques  in  analyzing  the  study 
data 

In  this  executive  summary,  we  summarize  the  study  findings  for  each  of  the  three 
research  purposes  given  above,  highlighting  central  themes  in  the  data.  First,  however,  we 
provide  an  overview  of  the  program  as  it  operated  in  1991-92.  These  data  will  provide  a 
practical  basis  for  understanding  study  findings  and  themes.  We  conclude  with  policy 
recommendations  emanating  from  the  study  findings. 
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Chapter  2  Operations 

The  Chapter  2  program  is  administered  by  the  Chapter  2  program  office  within 
School  Improvement  Programs  of  the  US  Department  of  Education  (ED)    The 
Chapter  2  program  office  retains  less  than  1%  of  the  Chapter  2  grant  appropriation  to 
distribute  to  outlying  areas  and  distributes  the  rest  as  Chapter  2  grants  to  states  according 
to  the  size  of  their  school-aged  populations  (i.e.,  ages  5  through  17)  (see  Figure  1) 
However,  each  state  Is  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  0  5%  of  the  total  amount  allocated  for 
states  (a  minimum  of  $2.2  million  in  1991-92) 

Federal  regulations  stipulate  that  at  least  80%  of  the  state  grant  be  allocated  for 
grants  to  school  districts    Of  the  20%  or  less  reserved  for  state  use,  up  to  25%  may  be 
used  for  state  Chapter  2  program  administration  and  at  least  20%  must  be  spent  to 
support  effective  schools  programs.  The  remaining  funds  may  be  used  for  programs 
related  to  seven  targeted  assistance  areas. 

Funds  to  LEAs  are  distributed  according  to  their  enrollments,  with  adjustments 
made  by  the  states  to  provide  higher  per-pupil  allocations  to  LEAs  that  serve  the  greatest 
numbers  or  percentages  of  children  whose  education  entails  a  higher-than-average  cost. 

Since  the  program's  reauthorization  in  1988,  Chapter  2  allocations  have  remained 
somewhat  stable,  ranging  from  a  high  of  $463  million  in  1989  to  a  low  of  $415.5  million, 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Clinton  administration  for  1994    When  adjusted  for 
inflation,  however,  fiinding  has  declined  by  22.5%  since  the  high  in  1989    Because 
allocations  are  based  on  the  school-age  population,  the  sizes  of  Chapter  2  grants  to  states 
varied  widely  in  1991-92  (from  a  minimum  of  $2.2  million  up  to  $49. 1  million).  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  total  Chapter  2  allocation  represents  a  substantial  sum.  Chapter  2  funds 
comprise  a  very  small  proportion  (less  than  0.5%)  of  any  state's  education  budget, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  its  grant  award. 

In  1991-92,  $446  million  in  Chapter  2  funds  were  allocated  to  SEAs  and  local 
school  districts.  Local  agencies  received  81%  of  these  funds;  the  rest  were  retained  at  the 
state  level.  States  distributed  funds  to  districts  on  a  formula  basis  particular  to  each  state. 
The  formula  took  into  account  student  enrollment  (this  factor  was  weighted,  on  average, 
71%)  and  high-cost  factors,  including  concentration  of  low-income  families  (weighted,  on 
average,  8%),  number  of  students  fi'om  low-income  families  (weighted,  on  average,  16%), 
and  population  density  (weighted,  on  average,  4%). 
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Grants  to  States  and  Outlying  Areas*:  FY  1991 
Total  Grants  =  $449  Million 


0.7%  (S3  million)  distributed  to  outlying  areas 
99.3%  ($446  million)  distributed  to  SEAs 


To  SEAs:  $446  million 


-►  19.4%  ($87  million) 


retained  for  state  use" 


Law: 

Maximum  20%  tor  stale  use    Otihis: 

25%  maximum  tor  administration 

20%  minimum  tor  effective  scfmols  programs 


LEAs:  $359  million 


-P-  80.6%  ($359  million) 
flows  to  LEAs 


Law: 

Minimum  80%  Itows  to  LEAs 


IOAt-Reli/High-Cosi 
Student  Programs 


D^ 


1(3)  Innovative 
Programs 

I®  Prolessional        r~|  <S)  Programs  to  Enhance  School 
Development       Lj 


Climate  and  Educational  Program 


'Outtying  areas  include  Amencan  Samoa.  Guam.  Nonhern  Mariana  Islands.  Patau,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

'  SEAs  retained  between  1 4%  and  20%  ot  Chapter  2  funds  for  state  use.  The  mean  retained  tor  state  use  was  1 9.4%.  SEAs,  on 
average,  distributed  60.6%  of  Chapter  2  turxjs  to  their  school  districts.  Distributions  ranged  from  80%  lo  86%. 


FIGURE  1  THE  CHAPTER  2  PROCESS 
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The  median  level  of  Chapter  2  funds  retained  for  state  use  was  $1,188,209.  More 
than  half  of  the  states  elected  to  allocate  a  portion  of  their  state  funds  for  discretionary 
grants  to  districts  (median  amount  $52,500),  primarily  to  encourage  educational 
innovation.  Across  districts  of  all  sizes,  the  median  amount  of  Chapter  2  funds  at  the  local 
level  was  $8,410.  However,  the  median  amount  for  very  large  districts  (enrollment  of 
25,000  or  more)  was  $359,771,  while  the  median  amount  for  small  districts  (enrollment 
under  2,500)  was  just  $5,252. 

States  allocated  the  highest  percentages  of  their  state  Chapter  2  funds  to  innovative 
programs  (35%),  including  effective  schools  programs  (22%),  and  to  Chapter  2  program 
administration  (20%).  These  funding  levels  met  the  Chapter  2  requirement  that  states 
must  allocate  at  least  20%  for  effective  schools  programs  and  no  more  than  25%  for 
administration. 

Local  agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  allocated  the  highest  percentage  of  their  funds  for 
programs  to  acquire  and  use  instructional  materials  (40%),  followed  by  programs  to  serve 
students  who  are  at  risk  or  whose  education  entails  higher-than-average  costs  (16%). 
When  districts  provided  services  for  private  school  students,  the  services  also  tended  to  be 
related  to  the  purchase  of  instructional  resources  (e.g.,  materials  and  equipment)  and 
computer  hardware  and  software  (92%  of  districts). 

Summary  of  Research  Findings 

Study  Purpose  I — Activities  Supported  by  Chapter  2  and  Degree  to 
Which  They  Contribute  to  Educational  Improvement 

Chapter  2  supports  a  wide  array  of  activities — programs  of  professional 
development,  programs  using  library  or  other  instructional  materials,  and  programs  and 
services  for  students.  As  noted  in  the  section  above,  however,  the  majority  of 
expenditures  at  the  state  level  go  toward  innovative  programs,  including  effective  schools 
programs.  Local  agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  concentrate  their  Chapter  2 
expenditures  in  instructional  materials.  Other  than  trends  in  expenditures,  thei^e  is  no 
defming  characteristic  or  theme  across  Chapter  2  activities.  Virtually  all  types  of 
educational  programs,  activities,  positions,  and  purchases  have  been  funded  by  Chapter  2. 
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Chapter  2  supports  reform  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels.  However,  in  most 
cases.  Chapter  2  funds  have  not  been  the  impetus  for  state/local  reform,  rather,  they  are 
used  as  a  convenient  source  of  funding  after  the  agency  has  committed  to  the  reform 
effort.  In  a  similar  vein.  Chapter  2  activities  can  be  linked  to  the  National  Education 
Goals,  but  they  usually  were  not  specifically  designed  or  funded  to  do  so.  The  other  side 
of  this  picture  is  that,  in  some  cases.  Chapter  2  funds  activities  that  are  isolated  from 
exciting  reform  initiatives  that  are  under  way  in  states  and  districts. 

The  principal  way  that  Chapter  2  is  used  to  support  educational  improvement  is  by 
funding  activities  related  to  local  and  state  priorities.  Both  the  survey  data  and  the  case 
study  data  substantiate  the  prevalence  of  this  practice. 

Most  states  and  districts  do  not  target  Chapter  2  funds  to  any  particular  group  of 
students.  Of  those  that  do  target  students,  at-risk/high-cost  students  are  typically  the 
recipients  of  services.  However,  Chapter  2  activities  do  not  reflect  an  emphasis  on  at- 
risk/high-cost  students,  particularly  at  the  district  level. 

Although  most  uses  of  Chapter  2  are  related  in  some  way  to  school  improvement, 
we  did  find  that  Chapter  2  continues  to  fund  some  programs/activities  that  are  not  directly 
related  to  students,  instruction,  teaching,  or  school  performance  (e.g.,  local  use  of 
Chapter  2  to  purchase  equipment  for  general  school  administrative  use,  state  use  of 
Chapter  2  to  develop  a  teacher  database).  Such  practices  were  more  prevalent  at  the  local 
level  than  at  the  state  level 

Study  Purpose  II — Chapter  2  Administrative  and  Decisionmaking 
Processes,  Including  Procedures  for  Monitoring  and  Evaluating 
Program  Outcomes 

The  total  allocation  for  administration  by  50  states  in  1991-92  was  $14,197,627.  As 
the  intermediate  organizational  unit  between  ED  and  school  districts  within  the  state, 
SEAs  perform  a  variety  of  administrative  tasks  in  conjunction  with  both  types  of  agencies, 
including  the  following:  processing  local  applications,  disbursing  LEA  grants, 
coordinating  SEA  programs,  monitoring  and  evaluating  state  and  local  projects,  operating 
Chapter  2  state  advisory  committees,  disseminating  state  and  federal  guidelines,  providing 
technical  assistance  on  regulations  and  educational  programs,  conducting  on-site  reviews 
and  visits,  and  organizing  periodic  meetings  for  local  Chapter  2  personnel. 
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On  average,  only  7%  to  8%  of  a  district's  Chapter  2  allocation  supports 
administrative  costs    The  proportion  of  funds  is  low  because  only  12%  of  districts  that 
receive  Chapter  2  funds  charge  for  the  administration  of  the  program,  and  most  of  these 
districts  are  very  large.  The  administrative  requirements  placed  on  school  districts  by  the 
Chapter  2  legislation  are  broadly  stated  and  minimal  relative  to  other  federally  supported 
programs:  applying  for  funds,  accounting  for  expenditures,  reporting  to  the  SEA,  and 
administering  services  for  private  school  students 

Chapter  2  decisionmaking  authority  at  the  state  level  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  only  a 
few  individuals  at  fairly  high  levels  of  state  education  bureaucracies.  This  fact  tends  to 
minimize  the  decisionmaking  influence  of  Chapter  2  administrators  and  state  advisory 
committees  (SACs).  Moreover,  there  usually  is  no  relationship  between  Chapter  2 
decisionmaking  and  program  administration  at  the  SEA  level.  In  cases  where  Chapter  2  is 
directed  by  a  highly  placed  coordinator,  administrative  participation  in  decisionmaking  is 
greater.  Although  input  from  SACs  is  acknowledged  by  SEA  staff,  it  appears  to  be  widely 
understood  that  most  states  expect  and  enforce  a  strictly  advisory  role  for  SACs 

The  process  employed  by  local  school  districts  to  determine  how  Chapter  2  funds 
should  be  used  did  not  follow  any  set  pattern.  Some  districts  treat  decisions  about  their 
Chapter  2  program  as  completely  separate  from  the  customary  district  decisionmaking 
process;  other  districts  fold  decisions  about  Chapter  2  into  their  regular  decisionmaking 
process  because  Chapter  2  is  viewed  as  a  funding  source  to  support  district  priorities 

In  terms  of  evaluation.  The  Hawkins- Stafford  Amendments  of  1988  mandated  two 
reporting  requirements  of  SEAs:  an  annual  report  on  state  and  local  Chapter  2  allocations 
and  a  state  self-evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  state  and  local  Chapter  2  programs.  In 
addition  to  routine  monitoring  and  review  of  applications,  the  federal  government  uses  the 
two  mandated  reports  to  ensure  accountability.  The  annual  report  includes  information  on 
the  types  of  services  provided,  the  funds  budgeted  for  these  services,  and  the  children 
being  served.  The  SEAs  were  given  wide  latitude  on  how  to  conduct  the  self-evaluation 
of  effectiveness.  Consequently,  the  evaluations  differed  in  focus,  methodology,  and 
quality.  Further,  because  SEAs  could  select  which  programs  to  evaluate  and  which  data 
to  report,  the  self-evaluations  tended  to  be  positively  biased 

We  found  that  SEAs  tend  to  minimize  accountability  requirements.  The 
accountability  strategies  used  most  often  by  SEAs  for  local  Chapter  2  programs  include 
review  of  LEA  applications,  review  of  LEA  evaluations,  and  review  of  other  LEA 
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documentation.  Fewer  than  half  of  the  SEAs  indicated  that  they  conduct  yearly  evaluation 
studies.  SEAs  also  monitor  and  evaluate  Chapter  2-funded  activities  at  the  state  level.  In 
some  states,  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  is  part  of  what  the  SEA  does  on  a  routine  basis 
for  any  program;  in  others,  it  consists  of  a  specific  evaluation  of  the  state  Chapter  2 
program  or  components  of  the  program. 

Local  accountability  mechanisms  are  influenced  largely  by  SEA  accountability 
requirements  that  focus  on  assessing  compliance  with  federal  and  state  regulations  and  on 
fiscal  accountability    Minimal  evaluation  requirements  translate  into  a  wide  variety  of 
evaluation  activities  at  the  local  level  or  no  evaluation  activities  at  all  (in  nearly  one-fourth 
of  districts).  Of  those  LEAs  that  conduct  evaluations,  most  collect  informal  feedback  or 
anecdotal  evidence  on  program  outcomes 

A  ubiquitous  problem  across  Chapter  2  programs  is  the  lack  of  good  evaluations. 
This  was  documented  at  the  state  level  in  our  review  of  the  state  self-evaluations  of 
effectiveness  {Summary  of  Chapter  2  State  Self-Evaluations  of  Effectiveness,  Hawkins, 
Ruskus,  and  Wechsler,  May  1993) 

Study  Purpose  III — Changes  in  the  Chapter  2  Program  Since  Its 
Reauthorization  in  1988 

Although  new  Chapter  2  regulations  are  implemented  faithfiilly,  mandates  fi"om  the 
federal  government  have  not  significantly  changed  the  Chapter  2  program.  The  target 
areas  have  not  served  their  intended  purpose  of  focusing  Chapter  2  on  educational 
improvement  because  of  their  broad,  vague,  and  overlapping  nature    The  limitations  of  ° 
the  target  areas  were  manifest  in  several  ways:  similar  activities  were  appropriately 
classified  under  different  target  areas,  activities  were  classified  in  one  target  area  one  year 
and  a  different  target  area  the  next  year,  activities  were  inappropriately  classified,  and  state 
or  local  policies  limited  the  use  of  target  areas    Although  the  target  areas  did  spark  ideas 
in  some  districts,  more  often  they  did  not  function  in  any  way  as  a  guiding  factor  for 
districts  in  deciding  how  to  spend  their  Chapter  2  funds. 

Similar  to  the  target  areas,  the  effective  schools  set-aside  has  not  been  the 
cornerstone  of  state  reform.  In  most  cases,  the  set-aside  has  not  been  the  catalyst  for  state 
support  of  effective  schools;  rather,  more  often,  it  has  supported  reform  efforts  already 
under  way  or  already  planned  by  the  states.  Furthermore,  the  Chapter  2  legislation  is  very 
specific  in  defining  effective  schools  according  to  the  correlate-driven  model,  however, 
very  few  SEA  Chapter  2  effective  schools  programs  reflect  that  model.  Most  states  have 
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redefined  "effective  schools"  in  their  own  terms  that  focus  on  alternative  initiatives  of 
restructuring  and  systemic  reform.  Thus,  to  some  extent,  the  set-aside  has  supported 
educational  reform,  but  it  could  also  be  said  that  it  has  hindered  it  in  perpetuating  an 
outmoded  notion  of  reform. 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  Chapter  2  program  operations  and  expenditures 
since  the  1988  reauthorization.  Data  fi-om  the  first  national  study  of  Chapter  2 
implementation  indicate  that  expenditures  for  instructional  materials  during  the  1984-85 
school  year  were  the  most  fi-equently  supported  area  at  the  local  level  (59%  of  funds).  In 
1991-92,  LEAs  still  spent  the  bulk  of  their  Chapter  2  fijnds  on  instructional  materials,  but 
to  a  lesser  extent  (40%),  and  there  is  some  indication  from  our  case  studies  that  current 
expenditures  for  materials  and  equipment  may  be  more  closely  tied  to  instructional 
programs  than  they  were  before  the  reauthorization 

In  general,  we  found  that  changes  in  participation  rates  and  allocations  for  services 
.  to  private  school  students  under  the  Hawkins-Stafford  Amendments  were  minimal 
compared  with  changes  that  occurred  when  the  original  block  grant  was  initiated    Two 
reasons  may  account  for  this  difference:  (1)  the  perceptions  of  flexibility  in  the  law  did  not 
change  as  they  had  earlier  when  the  block  grant  (ECIA)  was  first  passed,  and  (2)  private 
schools  that  had  chosen  to  participate  in  the  past  saw  no  reason  not  to  continue  to 
participate.  The  extent  to  which  districts  provide  services  to  private  school  students  tends 
to  be  a  function  of  long-standing  relationships  between  districts  and  private  schools  that 
have  remained  cordial  over  the  years    Various  aspects  of  the  state  context,  as  well,  can  set 
the  tone  for  the  involvement  of  private  school  children 

Recommendations 

Considering  the  full  range  of  our  Chapter  2  study  data  and  ED's  current  focus  on 
coordinating  federal  programs  to  move  the  nation  toward  the  National  Education  Goals, 
we  recommend  that  ED  consider  the  following  alternatives  as  strategies  to  bring  Chapter  2 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  reform  effort: 

(1)  Eitminate  the  targeted  assistance  areas. 

(2)  Focus  both  state  and  local  Chapter  2  funds  on  educational  reform  initiatives 
and/or  educational  priorities. 
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(3)  Eliminate  materials  and  equipment  as  allowable  expenditures  unless  they  can  be 
directly  related  to  an  educational  reform  initiative  or  a  state  or  district 
educational  priority. 

(4)  Require  that  locals  concentrate  Chapter  2  funds  on  one  specific  activity  or 
program  relating  to  reform  or  an  educational  priority  in  order  to  maximize  the 
chance  that  the  funds  will  make  a  difference. 

(5)  Encourage  minigrants  because  they  promote  site-based  decisionmaking;  they 
provide  teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  try  new  roles;  and  tHey  discourage  rote 
funding  of  the  same  activities  from  year  to  year. 

(6)  Require  that  all  Chapter  2-funded  activities  be  evaluated  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  activity 

(7)  Maintain  the  supplement-not-supplant  requirement  because  the  provision 
protects  Chapter  2  funds  from  general  use,  but  revise  it  to  allow  funding  of 
mandated  school  improvement  and  reform. 

In  conclusion,  Chapter  2  does  appear  to  support  educational  improvement  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  although,  as  noted  above,  there  is  no  unifying  theme  across  these 
activities.  As  the  program  is  now  structured,  it  supports  educational  reform  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  it  does  not  generally  play  a  leadership  role  in  reform.  If  implemented,  the 
recommendations  made  above  would  do  much  to  strengthen  the  program's  role  in 
educational  reform.  It  appears  that  if  Chapter  2  funds  were  no  longer  available,  the  main 
effect  for  both  states  and  locals  would  be  to  lose  a  flexible  source  of  federal  funds,  funds 
that  have  allowed  them  to  pursue  their  own  educational  priorities  when  other  resources 
were  unavailable. 
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THE  PROPOSED  TERMINATION  OF  THE  TITLE  VI  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Istook.  Please  provide  letters  you  received  from  outside  groups  recommending 
termination  of  Title  VI. 

Secretary  Riley.  We  have  no  record  of  outside  correspondence  recommending  the 
Title  VI  termination.  Through  consultation  both  inside  and  outside  the  Department,  we 
concluded  that  redirecting  Title  VI  fiinds  into  Eisenhower  would  enable  districts  and  schools 
to  approach  standards-based  educational  reform  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  concentrated 
manner. 

SUPPORT  FOR  INCREASE  IN  EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  FUNDING 

Mr.  Istook.  Please  provide  letters  you  received  from  outside  groups  recommending 
the  increase  in  Professional  Development. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Eisenhower  program  has  received  wide  support  over  its  ten- 
year  history.  One  witness  during  an  ESEA  reauthorization  hearing  declared  the  Eisenhower 
program  "the  best  use  of  Federal  money  I  have  ever  seen."  Many  of  the  letters  we  received 
supporting  the  program  were  from  mathematics  and  science  teachers  who  benefited  from  the 
program  before  reauthorization.  I  have  attached  some  of  the  letters  documenting  district  and 
school  success  with  Eisenhower  funds. 
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July  1,  1992 


n  («Aa>L4,,SILVER^4AIL.  A. 


Mr.  Lamar  Alexantjer 
Secretary  of  Education 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
400  Maryland  Ave. ,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20202 

Dear  Secretary  Alexander: 

I  just  completed  the  1991-92  Evaluation  of  the  EISENHOWER  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
EDUCATION  GRANT  for  the  Swan  Valley  School  District.  As  I  wrote  the  evaluation,  I 
became  acutely  aware  of  how  itiuch  the  monies  from  this  grant  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  our  new  science  and  mathematics  curriculum,  training  of  our  teachers 
in  the  new  teaching  strategies,  and  the  improved  achievement  and  change  of  attitude 
of  our  students  in  these  areas. 

Until  you  summarize  the  staff  development  activities  that  teachers  were  involved  in, 
vou  do  not  realize  t^^e  number  of  different  programs  that  entails.  Our  science 
urriculum  development  was  guided  by  our  participation  in  the  SEMSplus  Project  and 
our  mathematics  curriculum  development  received  direction  through  the  FRAMEWORKS 
Project.  Both  of  these  Eisenhower  funded  programs  provide  for  curriculum  revision. 
We  also  relied  on  PROJECT  2061,  NCTM  STANDARDS,  and  MICHIGAN  ESSENTIAL  GOALS  AND 
OBJECTIVES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION  as  a  guide  in  developing  our 
curricula.  The  substitute  monies  that  our  local  Eisenhower  Grant  provided  enabled 
us  to  use  released  time  to  review  and  revise  our  science  and  mathematics  curricula. 
This  resulted  in  a  quality  product  and  one  in  which  the  teachers  have  ownership. 
The  Mathematics  and  Science  Resource  Center  at  Saginaw  Valley  State  University 
provided  us  with  materials  and  inservice  for  implementation  help  that  would  not  have 
been  available  without  Eisenhower  funding.  We  have  also  been  able  to  attend 
manipulative  mathematics,  graphing  calculator,  and  a  host  of  other  workshops  funded 
by  Eisenhower  monies.  As  an  example  of  results,  all  of  our  upper  level  math 
students  are  now  using  graphing  calculators. 

In  planning  for  1992-93  I  was  able  to  target  our  staff's  involvement  in  the  Michigan 
Science  Education  Resources  Project,  New  Visions  for  Teaching  Science,  SEMSplus, 
rainigrants  for  pilot  assessment  projects,  and  again  released  time  for  implementation 
and  assessment  development  of  both  the  mathematics  and  science  district  curricula. 
In  view  of  the  financial  situation  in  Michigan,  we  would  not  be  able  to  offer  these 
activities  without  the  external  funding  provided  by  the  Eisenhower  formula  money  to 
Individual  school  districts. 


8380  O'HERN  ROAD  /  SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN  48603- S199  /  PH0NE(S17)  761-3100 
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The  continuation  of  this  grant  for  local  school  districts  is  imperative.  Teacher 
raining  in  instructional  methodology  and  techniques  will  not  happen  without  this 
.undlng  source.  And  without  this  training  we  will  not  see  substantial  Improvement 
in  student  achievement  in  mathematics  and  science. 

Thank  you  for  your  past  support  of  this  funding  source,  and  in  advance,  for  your 
continued  support. 

Sincerely  yours. 


^,,1,^1.,.^  ^1..^^^ 


S.  Marlene  Nowak 

Administrative  Assistant  for  Instruction 
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INTERNATIONAL  C 
TRADE  AND 
GENERAL  OVERSIGHT  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
ECONOMIC  £ 


CUREMENT    TOURISM  AND 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ION   BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
AND  ENERGY 


April    3,    1992 


dongress  of  the  Bnited  States 

House  of  UtprEsentatiDtB        ^ 
Washington,  ©£  20515         ;    f' 


Ms.  Nancy  Mohr  Kennedy 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Education 
Room  3153,  F.O.B.  6 
400  Maryland  Ave.,  SW 
Washington,  D.C.   20202 

Dear  Ms.  Kennedy: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  to  you  a  letter 
from  a  constituent.   I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  help  with 
whatever  problems  or  comments  are  contained. 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  Kirk  Bell  of  my 
staff  at  225-6536.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  a  copy  of  your 
response. 

I  eagerly  await  your  reply. 

for  BETTER  -  but  LESS  -  GOVERNMENT, 


pC/'^ « ■*•  *->^S 


Mel  Hancock 
Member  of  Congress 


1 1 B  Cannon  Buiiomc 
4SH.NCTQN  DC  20515 
(702) 225-6536 


102  Feoekal  Builoing 
joplin.  mo  64801 
(417>  781-1041 


2840  East  Chestnut  Exmesswat 

SMiNGFifLO.  MO  65B02 

(4171862-4317 
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C/7Y  OTILITIES  of  SPRINGFIELD 


Fdaniary  10,  1992 


■Bie  Honorable  Mel  Hancock 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Hancock: 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  efforts  are  underway  at  the  federal  level  to 
divert  funds  provided  in  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathgmytics  and  Science 
Jif^nrgition  Act  (34  ere.  Part  208).  These  funds  are  providing  support  for 
significant  educational  inprovement  efforts  in  Missouri  and  should  continue  to 
be  available  for  programs  preparing  citizens  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
workplace  and  successful  living  in  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

"Bie  Eisenhower  program  is  a  vital  part  of  the  energies  directed  at  improving 
mathematics  and  science  education  in  Missouri. 

We  have  participated  in  Eisenhower  funded  projects  that  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  these  funds. 

This  program  has  our  si5)port  and  we  would  express  our  concern  to  you  that  it  be 
continued  as  presently  structured. 


Coordinator 
[iergy  Information 


c:  Duane  Galloway 


301  East  Central  •  P.O.  Box  551  •  Springfield,  Missouri  65801  •  (417)831-8311 
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^VCTM 


V^st  ^ 


OF  TEACl_ 

OF  MATH^OflritS 


May  5,   1992 

The  Honorable  Lamar  Alexander 

Secretary  of  Education  ' 

United  States  Department  of  Education 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Dear  Secretary  Alexander: 

Teachers  of  mathematics  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have 
benefitted  enormously  from  the  inservice  programs  made  possible  with  the 
DwightD.  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  State  Grant  Program. 
In  Virginia,  these  funds  are  supporting  significant  state  and  local  programs 
in  which  teachers  are  upgrading  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  meeting  the 
new  and  demanding  standards  set  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics. 

Virginia  has  not  only  embraced  the  national  curriculum  and  teaching 
standards  for  mathematics,  but  is  developing  curricular  frameworks  based  on 
those  standards.  The  Eisenhower  State  Grant  Program  funds  in  the 
Coiwnonwealth  are  supporting  development  of  new  mathematics  frameworks  and 
the  training  of  teachers  to  deliver  mathematics  programs  based  on  these 
frameworks. 

One  such  program  that  the  mathematics  education  community  of  Virginia 
is  most  proud  is  the  Math  Lead  Teacher  Program  launched  by  the  Virginia 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Virginia 
Mathematics  Coalition  and  with  funding  from  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Education's  Title  II  Eisenhower  Program.   I  have  enclosed  a  brochure 
describing  our  lead  teacher  program. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  in  Virginia,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Virginia  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  the  Eisenhower  State  Grant 
Program  is  a  powerful  force  in  making  the  kind  of  change  in  mathematics 
education  that  will  enable  this  state  to  meet  the  national  education  goals 
in  mathematics.  The  Eisenhower  Program  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  lever 
for  change  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  has  to  achieve  the 
mathematics  goals  of  America  2000.   I  urge  you  to  continue  to  support  it. 

Sincerely, 


Sandra  E.  Critchfield 
President,  VCTM 


r 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  "»tOtlVcD    OS 

Teacher^  of  Mathematics  ^^^^'  ^^^ 

kilB   10  3<*  £11 '93 


President 


venth  Street 
CdumCus  GA  31901 
Telepnone  (706)323-7520 
Fa«  (7061  323-6531 
Internet  mlind@uscn.cc.uga  edu 

17  August  1993 


The  Honorable  Richard  Riley 

Secretary  of  Education  ' 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  shares  your  aspirations  to  significantly 
change  the  educational  opportunities  in  mathematics  for  every  student  in  the  United  States. 
We  believe  that  federal  involvement  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  make  the  needed  progress.    One 
area  that  you  have  identified,  professional  development  of  teachers,  is  a  key  to  this  change. 
To  provide  leadership  and  create  a  successful  professional  development  program,  it  is 
important  to  understand  why  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Act  is  an  ongoing  model  of 


The  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Aa  provides  the  mathematics  teachers  with  a  critically 
source  of  funds.   These  funds  are  used,  in  concert  with  the  NCTM  Standards,  to  help 
update  teachers  and  support  reform  instructional  practice.    Without  such  financial  support, 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  mathematics  teachers  to  systematically  implement  the  new 
and  demanding  goals  of  the  national  standards. 

One  frequently  heard  criticism  of  the  program  is  that  it  is  episodic.   This  is  an  invention  of 
the  policy  analyst  community.    Dwight  David  Eisenhower  funds  are  used,  for  the  most 
part,  by  local  school  districts  to  implement  the  changes  they  have  identified  necessary  to 
make  the  national  standards  a  reality.    Local  distrias  decide  how  best  to  integrate  these 
funds  into  their  total  professional  development  program  and  their  overall  curriculum  needs. 
It  is  not  the  case  that  funds  from  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  are  wasted  by  purchasing  one 
day  of  consultation  without  consideration  of  how  this  would  fit  into  an  entire  local 
professional  development  plan.    Rather  than  viewing  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
program  as  being  a  deficit  because  it  is  so  small,  it  should  be  viewed  as  a  value-added 
program.    Simply  put,  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  funds  have  made  it  possible  for  many 
mathematics  teachers  to  participate  in  professional  aaivities  that  they  and  their  local 
distrias  deem  essential  as  they  strive  to  reach  the  vision  of  the  NCTM  Standards. 
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We  are  concerned  that  the  proposal  your  Department  is  drafting  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  will  destroy  much  of  the  progress  made  by  the  mathematics  education 
community.   If  your  Department  dilutes  the  concentration  of  funds  by  taking  the  focus  off 
mathematics  or  by  taking  control  away  from  the  local  districu,  it  would  be  damaging  to 
the  years  of  work  that  has  gone  into  gradually  improving  mathematics  teaching  and  learing 


m  our  nation. 


The  NCTM  continues  to  be  impressed  with  your  drive  and  leadership  towards  making 
schools  better.   I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  further,  and  perhaps 
find  a  formula  that  would  create  a  professional  development  program  that  both  protects 
the  progress  made  by  the  mathematics  community  and  creates  similar  opportunities  for 
teachers  in  other  content  areas. 


Sincerely  yours, 


M 
President 
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1513  Regency  Woods  Road,  #302 
Richmond,  VA   23233 
.   June  1,  1992 

fe-   O 

The  Honorable  Lamar  Alexander  ji.   ""^^ 

Secretary  of  Education  '  m 

United  States  Department  of  Education  X-   CO 


400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.  W. 
Washinqton.  D.  C.   20202 


3   O 
-   o 

Dear  Secretary  Alexander:  us   c/j 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  Greater  Richmond  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  on  May  16  authorized  me  to  write  to 
you  to  let  vou  know  how  greatly  mathematics  teachers  in  this 
area  have  benefitted  from  the  programs  made  possible  through 
the  Dwioht  D.  Eisenhower  Mathemat  i  c5_and^_ScJ_erice  Education 
State'  Grant  Program"   The  orograms  have  included  in-service 
tra 1 n 1  no  as  we  H  as  conferences  to  upgrade  our  knowledge,  to 
reinspire  us.  and  to  encouraae  us  to  incorporate  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  Standards  In  our 
aai 1 y  teach  i  ng . 

On  the  State  level  the  Mathematics  Lead  Teacher  Program 
is  an  excitina  new  venture  launched  by  the  Virginia  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  the  Virginia  Mathematics 
Coalition  and  funded  by  an  Eisenhower  grant. 

The  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  State  Grant  Program  is  a  strong  force  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  Virginia  mathematics  students  through 
encouraging  their  teachers  by  In-service  programs  and 
conferences  that  emphasize  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  Standards. 

The  Greater  Richmond  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
encourages  vou  to  support  this  outstanding  program  which 
makes  possible  the  achievement  of  mathematics  goals  for 
America  in  the  21st  century. 

Slncerel y , 


Ann  W.  Sebrell.  Past  President 
Greater  Richmond  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics 
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lanited  ^tattfi  Senate 

WASHINGTON,  DC  20510-1901 


June  22,  1992 


Mc.  Lee  Wickline 

Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Mail  Stop  6140 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  SW 

Washington,  D.C.   20202 

Dear  Mr.  Wickline: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  my  constituent,  Carol 
Thibodeau.   Ms.  Thibodeau  is  a  department  head  at  Caribou  High 
School  in  Caribou,  Maine.   She  wrote  to  me  to  express  her  concern 
about  a  proposed  revision  of  the  funding  mechanism  for  the 
Eisenhower  Act. 

I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Education  has  not  stated 
an  official  position  on  changing  the  funding  formula  for  this 
program.   I  would  appreciate  your  including  Ms. 

Thibodeau 's  comments  along  with  the  others  you  have  received  on 
this  issue. 


Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  matter, 
With  best  regards,  I  am 


--^^"^-v--*^ 


lilliam  S.  Cohen 
United  States  Senato! 


WSC:wer 
Enclosure 


PRINTED  ON  RECYCLED  PAPER 
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Dear  Senaror  Cohen  :  , 

This  •  eiiter  i=  written  to  str^ess  the  imoortance  o+  the 

Eisenhower  tunes  to  suoDort  science  and  math  educacion  in 

the  DLibl  ic  schooi  evstems  .   Science  and  math  tschnol  cqv  is 

changing  -faster  than  in-anv  other  sub^iects  and  needs  to  be 

u.Ddatec  consizanrly .   The  Eisenhower  -funds  have  all  owea 

teachers  to  attend  con-f erences  ,  conventions  (both  state  and 

f-iational  )  .  and  worksticps  to  promote  the  advancement  o+ 

science  ana  math  oy  uodatinq  knowledge,  giving  inspiration 

(and  re.-,  uvenat  ion  in  some  cases)  ,  and  making  new  materials 

and  acti.ities  available  -for  classrooms  and  schools.   Small 

school  ■=  cannot  a-t-ford    to  pay  -for  teachers  to  attend  all  o-r- 

these  ter'^iTic  and  verv  worthwhile  activities.   Everyone 

benefits  -from  these  -funds  -  schools,  teachers,  students. 

commun  1 1  -  ?:-H  .  s.no    evs;-itual  1  v  the  whole  countrv  I   Please  save 

the  Eisenhower  -funcs  -thev  a.re    a  vital  1  ink  to  our  countriei 


1-uture 


bmcerel  v  , 


Carol  Thibodeau 
DeDt .  Head  K-12 
Caribou  High  School 
Caribou,  ME  04736 
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DEFINING  AND  IMPLEMENTING  HIGH  ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 

Mr.  Istook.  You  mentioned,  on  page  2,  that  "Strategies  center  on  the  creation  and 
implementation  of  high  standards.. .that  define  what  all  students  should  know...."  Would  you 
please  describe  both  which  standards  you  believe  have  been  successfiil,  and  also  all  those 
which  have  not  been  successful,  like  the  disastrous  National  History  Standards? 

Secretary  Riley.  To  be  useful  to  teachers,  parents,  find  students,  standards  must  be 
usable,  clear,  and  specific.  Having  watched  the  development  of  academic  standards  over  the 
past'  few  years,  we  know  that  standards  must  tell  parents  what's  really  important  for  their 
children  to  learn,  tell  teachers  what's  important  to  teach,  and,  finally,  tell  students  what  they 
need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do. 

Many  States,  such  as  Colorado,  Delaware,  and  Vermont,  have  developed  standards 
that  are  useful,  clear,  and  specific.  Each  of  these  States  has  worked  extensively  with  local 
communities,  business  leaders,  teachers,  and  parents  to  develop  academic  standards  that  will 
guide  instruction.  In  fact,  virtually  every  State  in  the  Nation  is  involved  in  setting  standards. 
It  is  my  understanding  that,  as  they  develop  and  refine  their  own  documents,  these  States 
have  used  standards  developed  by  the  discipline-based  associations.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  such  standards  are  the  standards  developed  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics. 

SCHOOL  CHOICE  -  D.  C.  VOUCHER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Istook.  I  note  that  you  advocate  an  increase  for  Charter  Schools.  You  talk  about 
school  choice,  and  yet  the  Administration  fought  school  choice  in  the  DC  appropriations  bill. 
The  D.C.  public  school  system  spends  $9,400  per  year  to  educate  one  child,  yet  private 
school  systems  said  they  could  do  it  for  $3,000.  Why  has  the  administration  blocked  school 
choice  for  others  in  D.C.  even  while  the  Clintons  have  chosen  a  private  school  for  their  own 
child? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Department  is  keenly  aware  that  some  public  schools  in  this 
country  are  ineffective  and  in  need  of  considerable  reform  and  improvement,  and  we  support 
State  and  local  reforms,  such  as  public  school  choice  and  charter  schools.  However,  private 
school  vouchers,  as  proposed  in  the  D.C.  Appropriations  bill,  are  not  the  solution. 

Vouchers  would  undermine  the  time-honored  notion  of  the  American  common 
school.  Our  tradition  of  public  schooling  creates  a  strong  citizenry  that  can  work  together 
and  get  along  with  one  another. 

Vouchers  would  also  drain  significant  funds  from  our  public  schools.  Taxpayers' 
money  would  shift  from  public  schools,  open  to  all  students,  into  schools  that  can  exclude 
students  based  on  their  ability  to  pay  or  other  conditions.  Further,  private  schools  are  not 
accountable  to  the  community  as  a  whole  or  to  any  public  authority.  Inevitable  abuses  -  or 
even  concerns  about  potential  abuses  -  under  a  voucher  program  would  incite  efforts  to 
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bring  private  schools  under  public  regulation.  However,  this  would  undermine  private 
education  and  effectively  end  the  independence  of  this  important  alternative  to  public 
education. 

To  have  real  choice  for  parents,  but  to  retain  strong  accountability,  States  should 
instead  provide  for  public  school  choice  and  charter  schools,  challenge  all  public  schools  to 
raise  their  standards  of  discipline  and  achievement,  and  enact  tough  accountability  for  public 
schools  that  don't  measure  up.  With  the  proposed  appropriations  increases  for  Goals  2000, 
Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities,  and  the  Public  Charter  Schools  program,  the 
Administration's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  would  support  State  and  local  efforts  in 
these  areas. 

SCHOOL  CHOICE  --  D.  C.  VOUCHER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Istook.  Please  provide  this  committee  with  copies  of  letters  from  outside  groups 
that  opposed  the  D.C.  voucher  program. 

Secretary  Riley.  We  have  no  record  of  receiving  directly  any  letters  addressed  to  me 
or  the  Department  from  groups  opposed  to  the  voucher  program  that  was  proposed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia's  fiscal  year  1996  appropriations  bill.  In  searching  our  files,  we  did 
fmd  the  attached  letter  from  Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State  to  which 
the  Department  prepared  a  draft  response  for  the  White  House. 
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SCHOOL  CHOICE  --  D.  C.  VOUCHER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Istook.  Please  describe  the  contacts  outside  groups  had  with  Administration 
officials  (phone  calls,  meetings,  correspondence)  that  discussed  the  D.C.  voucher  program? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Department  formulated  its  position  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
voucher  proposal  through  internal  meetings  and  discussions.  However,  various  officials  in 
the  Department  did  receive  phone  calls,  as  they  do  with  regard  to  all  issues  before  the 
Department,  from  representatives  of  outside  groups  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  While  we  do 
not  keep  a  detailed  log  of  phone  calls,  the  purpose  of  those  calls  was  to  urge  the  Department 
to  take  a  certain  position  on  the  legislation,  to  inform  us  of  their  own  group's  position,  to 
weigh  in  on  policy  options,  or  to  provide  updates  on  the  status  of  the  legislation. 

On  two  occasions  Department  officials  met  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Public  Education.  The  coalition  members  requested  the  meetings  in  order  to 
provide  input  to  the  Department  on  both  the  substance  and  the  status  of  the  legislation. 

This  issue  also  arose  occasionally  in  meetings  that  the  Department  regularly  holds 
with  any  members  of  the  education  community  who  wish  to  attend.  Those  discussions  were 
brief  and  concerned  the  status  of  the  legislation. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  OVERHEAD 

Mr.  Istook.  What  proposals  does  the  Administration  have  to  reduce  bureaucracy  and 
get  more  money  directly  to  teach  children  in  primary  and  secondary  education  settings? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Administration  has  quite  a  number  of  initiatives  underway  to 
reduce  administrative  overhead,  so  that  more  money  can  reach  the  classroom  and  help 
improve  teaching  and  learning.  Among  the  most  prominent: 

o  The  Department's  proposals  for  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act  would  reduce  bureaucracy  by  consolidating 
programs  and  eliminating  paperwork  and  other  administrative  requirements. 

o  The  Department  has  aggressively  encouraged  States  and  school  districts  to  take 
advantage  of  recent  legislation  that  allows  them  to  achieve  administrative 
savings.  For  example,  we  have  granted  seven  States  "Ed-Flex"  status,  which 
permits  them  to  waive  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements  that  impede  their 
efforts  to  achieve  program  goals  and  administrative  efficiencies.  We  have 
granted,  since  March,  1995,  over  100  program  waivers.  While  the  purpose  of 
these  waivers  is  to  strengthen  teaching  and  learning,  they  can  also  help  States  and 
local  districts  reduce  bureaucracy. 
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In  addition,  we  have  encouraged  the  States  to  consoHdate  their  State  plans  for  the 
various  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  programs  into  a  single  plan,  as  is 
now  permitted  under  the  law.  Almost  all  States  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
option,  which  can  both  enable  better,  more  comprehensive  program  planning  and 
reduce  the  administrative  time  required  for  preparation  of  individual  plans. 

We  have  also  encouraged  school  districts  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberalized 
eligibility  requirements  for  Title  I  schoolwide  programs.  Any  school  with  at  least 
a  50  percent  child  poverty  rate  can  now  operate  such  a  program,  while  the  former 
threshold  was  75  percent,  and  those  schools  can  now  meld  funds  from  other 
programs  (such  as  Bilingual  or  Migrant  Education)  into  their  overall  schoolwide 
approach.  In  addition  to  allowing  schools  in  high-poverty  areas  to  concentrate 
on  raising  academic  achievement  in  the  entire  school  (instead  of  providing 
categorical  services  for  specific  children),  the  schoolwide  option  frees  schools 
from  the  administrative  burden  of  identifying  children  for  individual  categorical 
programs  and  maintaining  separate  programs  and  services  for  the  different 
categories  of  children. 

o  Although  your  question  focuses  specifically  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  our  efforts  to  reduce  unnecessary  administration  extend  across  all  of 
the  Department's  programs.  In  the  student  aid  area,  we  are  currently  consulting 
with  the  higher  education  community  on  a  proposal  to  waive  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirements  for  institutions  of  higher  education  that  consistently 
demonstrate  a  high  level  of  performance  in  administering  student  financial 
assistance  programs  and  strong  financial  responsibility. 

o  Finally,  I  should  note  that  the  Department  is  not  only  working  with  States,  school 
districts,  and  colleges  to  reduce  their  bureaucracy,  we  are  reducing  our  own.  The 
Department's  workforce  has  declined  from  4,812  fiill-time  equivalent  staffers  in 
fiscal  year  1993,  when  I  first  came  on  board,  to  about  4,600  this  year.  We  have 
learned  to  do  more  with  less,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATIONS 

Mr.  Istook.  We  have  heard  evidence  that  bilingual  education  money  is  being  used 
to  teach  children  in  their  "native"  language,  at  ages  when  children  leam  languages  readily, 
and  children  who  receive  no  such  "native"  language  training  are  performing  better.  Is  the 
Department  doing  any  effectiveness  studies  on  bilingual  education?  If  so  please  provide 
them  to  the  committee. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  Department  completed  a  major  study  of  different  instructional 
approaches  for  serving  limited  English  proficient  students  in  1991.  The  study,  "The 
Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-Exit  and  Late-Exit 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Langiiage-Minority  Children,"  compared  the 
performance  of  students  in  three  different  types  of  programs.  One  type  of  program  did  not 
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use  the  native  language  at  all  (immersion),  while  the  other  two  used  the  native  language  but 
differed  in  how  quickly  students  made  the  transition  to  English  (early-exit  and  late-exit). 

After  four  years  in  their  respective  programs,  immersion  and  early-exit  students 
demonstrated  comparable  skills  in  mathematics,  language,  and  reading  when  tested  in 
English.  Students  in  all  three  types  realized  growth  in  English  language  and  reading  skills 
that  was  as  fast  or  faster  than  national  norms.  The  study  found  that  all  three  approaches  were 
effective  in  teaching  English  and  in  meeting  the  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  students. 
While  immersion  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  transition  to  English 
language  classes  more  quickly  than  the  other  types,  the  study  found  that  the  amount  of  time 
limited  English  proficient  students  remained  in  the  three  programs  was  about  the  same. 
Parents  of  students  in  the  programs  that  used  the  native  language  were  more  likely  to  help 
with  or  monitor  their  children's  homework,  suggesting  a  relationship  between  native 
language  instruction  and  parental  involvement.  The  Department  will  provide  the  Committee 
with  a  copy  of  the  Executive  Summary  of  this  study. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  another  major  study  involving  some  42,000  students 
over  10  years  conducted  by  Virginia  Collier  and  Wayne  Thomas  of  George  Mason 
University.  While  the  final  report  has  not  yet  been  released,  the  authors  concluded  in  the 
interim  report  that: 

The  difference  in  student  performance  in  a  bilingual  program,  in  contrast  to  an  all- 
English  program,  is  that  students  typically  score  at  or  above  grade  level  in  their  first 
language  in  all  subject  areas,  while  they  are  building  academic  development  in  the 
second  language.  When  students  are  tested  in  their  second  language,  they  typically 
reach  and  surpass  native  speakers'  performance  across  all  subject  areas  in  4  to  7  years 
in  a  quality  bilingual  program.  Because  they  have  not  fallen  behind  in  cognitive  and 
academic  growth  during  the  4-7  years  that  it  takes  to  build  academic  proficiency  in 
a  second  language,  bilingually  schooled  students  typically  sustain  this  level  of 
academic  achievement  and  outperform  monolingually  schooled  students  in  the  upper 
grades.  Remarkably,  these  findings  apply  to  students  of  many  different  backgrounds, 
including  language  majority  students  in  bilingual  programs. 

PARENTS'  RIGHTS  TO  DETERMINE  CHILD'S  PARTICIPATION  IN 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Istook.  We  have  heard  evidence  of  children  being  taught  in  another  language 
because  of  their  surnames,  over  the  parents  objections.  What  is  being  done  to  protect 
parents'  rights  to  influence  their  children's  education? 

Secretary  Riley.  Applicants  for  Federal  Bilingual  Education  grants  must  justify  their 
need  for  the  program  based  on  the  language  characteristics  of  the  children  to  be  served,  not 
those  children's  surname  or  ethnic  origin.  Moreover,  section  7502(b)(4)  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  expressly  prohibits  federally  fianded  projects  ft'om  admitting  or  excluding 
students  fi^om  any  federally  assisted  education  program  merely  on  the  basis  of  a  surname  or 
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language-minority  status.  Federal  law  also  requires  that  all  parents  with  children  in  federally 
funded  bilingual  education  programs  be  notified  of  why  their  child  was  selected  for 
participation,  be  provided  with  the  alternatives  to  participation,  and  be  given  the  option  of 
declining  to  enroll  their  child  in  the  program.  I  can  assure  you  that,  should  the  Department 
become  aware  that  one  of  our  grantees  is  assigning  students  to  the  program  based  on  surname 
or  language-minority  status,  violating  any  of  these  requirements,  we  will  take  whatever 
action  necessary  to  stop  that  practice. 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  -  CLARIFICATION  OF  TITLE  IX, 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS  POLICY  GUIDANCE 

Mr.  Istook.  Last  year  the  House  included  a  provision  in  the  Labor,  HHS,  Education 
Appropriations  FY  1 996  appropriations  bill  that  required  your  Department  to  clarify  how 
institutions  of  higher  learning  can  demonstrate  compliance  of  Prong  II  (a  history  and 
continuing  practice  of  program  expansion)  and  Prong  III  (accommodation  of  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  the  under-represented  sex)  of  the  so  called  three-prong  test.  Subsequently,  your 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  issued  a  final  Policy  Clarification  that,  frankly,  does  nothing 
to  relieve  the  concern  of  many  that  Prongs  II  and  III  are  nothing  more  than  temporary  or 
interim  tests  and  that  Prong  I  (proportionality  based  on  student  population)  is  the  true  and 
permanent  test.  Would  you  not  agree  that  based  on  the  continued  frustration  and  debate  this 
issued  has  raised  (as  evidenced  by  comments  your  Department  received)  that  a  major  review 
of  Title  IX  might  be  in  order? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  do  not  agree  that  a  major  review  of  Title  IX  is  in  order,  and 
believe  that  any  concerns  that  part  one  of  the  three-part  test  is  "the  true  and  permanent"  test 
by  which  interests  and  abilities  in  athletics  are  measured  under  Title  IX  are  misplaced. 

The  Clarification  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  Policy  Guidance:  The  Three  Part  Test 
(The  Clarification),  issued  by  OCR  on  January  16,  1996  ~  along  with  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Rights  ~  clearly  states  that  recipients  of  Federal 
fimds  may  achieve  compliance  under  Title  IX  by  complying  wdth  only  one  part  of  the  three- 
part  test  and  they  may  choose  which  part  of  the  three-part  test  they  will  satisfy.  OCR  stated 
in  very  plain  language  that  no  one  part  of  the  test  was  preferred  over  any  other.  The 
clarification  states,  "If  an  institution  has  met  any  part  of  the  three-part  test,  OCR  will 
determine  that  the  institution  is  meeting  this  requirement."  A  copy  of  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
Letter  and  Clarification  is  being  provided  to  the  Committee. 

This  statement  of  OCR  practice  is  confirmed  by  the  work  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.  In  response  to  a  GAO  survey  regarding  equity  in  athletics  issues  and  Title  IX, 
nationwide,  OCR  recently  reviewed  its  history  of  athletics  investigations  since  1992  of  the 
postsecondary  institutions  that  (1)  have  been  determined  by  OCR  to  be  in  compliance  with 
a  specific  part  of  the  three-part  test  or  (2)  that  have  committed  to  come  into  compliance  with 
a  specific  part  of  that  test.  As  a  result,  OCR  determined  that  over  two-thirds  of  the 
institutions  surveyed  were  in  compliance,  or  chose  to  come  into  compliance,  with  parts  two 
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or  three  of  the  test.  By  contrast,  less  than  one-third  of  those  institutions  were  in  compliance, 
or  chose  to  come  into  compliance,  with  part  one  of  the  test. 

We  should  note  in  this  regard  that  the  Department's  Policy  Interpretation  on 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  issued  for  notice  and  comment  in  1978  and  adopted  in  1979  (1979 
Policy  Interpretation),  included  the  three-part  test  as  a  measure  of  compliance  with  regard 
to  the  accommodation  of  student  interests  and  abilities.  This  policy  is  not  new.  It  is 
longstanding,  having  enjoyed  the  bipartisan  support  of  members  of  Congress  and  the 
approval  of  every  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  that  has  considered  the  application  of  the 
three-part  test.  Indeed,  in  a  discussion  of  the  three-part  test,  one  federal  appellate  court 
observed  that  the  1979  Policy  Interpretation  "draws  its  essence"  from  Title  IX. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of  Title  IX  in  the  area  of 
athletics  have  generated  many  differing  views.  Notably,  in  response  to  the  September  1995 
Federal  Register  notice  requesting  comments  on  the  draft  Clarification,  the  Department 
received  a  great  number  and  variety  of  comments.  While  some  of  the  comments  took  issue 
with  the  draft  Clarification,  many  of  these  comments  supported  the  Clarification.  Indeed, 
some  comments  suggested  that  the  Clarification  did  not  go  far  enough  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  women  from  discrimination  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  Department 
considered  all  of  the  comments  that  were  received  in  preparing  the  final  Clarification. 

LEGISLATIVE  INTENT  OF  TITLE  IX  --  GENDER  EQUITY  IN  ATHLETICS 

Mr.  Istook.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  legislative  intent  with  respect  to  gender 
equity  in  athletics  when  Title  IX  was  adopted,  and  is  such  intent  accurately  reflected  by  the 
"three-pronged  test?"  Four  educational  associations  recently  filed  an  amicus  brief  arguing 
that  the  current  OCR  three-pronged  test  is  flawed  and  without  merit. 

Secretary  Riley.  The  legislative  history  of  Title  IX  shows  that  it  was  enacted  because 
of  discrimination  that  was  being  practiced  against  women  in  educational  institutions.  It  was 
intended  to  provide  male  and  female  students  with  equal  access  to  the  educational  and 
extracurricular  activities  in  a  school.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  intended  to  permit  separate 
athletic  programs  for  males  and  females  —  to  take  into  account  that  men  and  women  may 
have  different  athletic  interests  and  abilities,  based  at  least  in  part  on  past  exclusions  of 
women  from  athletic  opportunities. 

The  three-part  test  serves  this  statutory  intent.  The  test  allows  schools  to  have 
separate  athletic  programs  for  men  and  women.  Moreover,  if  the  institution's  female  students 
are  less  interested  in  and  able  to  play  intercollegiate  sports,  that  institution  may  continue  to 
provide  more  athletic  opportunities  to  its  men's  program  than  to  its  women's  program,  or 
even  add  opportunities  for  men.  Similarly,  that  institution  will  be  required  to  fully 
accommodate  the  interests  and  abilities  of  its  female  students  only  if  it  has  a  history  of 
limited  athletic  opportunities  for  women,  has  not  responded  to  women's  interests,  and  it 
continues  to  allocate  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  opportunities  to  its  men's  program. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  Congress  has  considered  and  consistently  rejected 
attempts  to  curtail  the  enforcement  of  Title  IX  in  the  area  of  intercollegiate  athletics, 
including  rejecting  an  attempt  to  exclude  revenue  producing  sports  from  Title  IX's  coverage. 
Instead,  Congress  directed  the  Department's  predecessor  agency  to  publish  proposed  Title 
IX  regulations  containing  reasonable  provisions  considering  the  nature  of  particular  sports. 
These  proposed  regulations  were  subject  to  notice  and  comment  and  three  Congressional 
resolutions  to  disapprove  of  them  failed.  The  1979  Policy  Interpretation,  which  contains  the 
three-part  test,  was  also  subject  to  notice  and  comment.  It  has  govemed  OCR's  enforcement 
in  this  area  for  almost  two  decades,  enjoying  the  bipartisan  support  of  Congress.  Moreover, 
every  federal  appellate  court  that  has  considered  the  three-part  test  has  found  it  to  be 
consistent  with  Congressional  intent. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH  TITLE  IX 

Mr.  Istook.  In  enforcing  Title  VI  in  school  and  higher  education  cases,  OCR  has,  in 
the  past,  utilized  an  approach  to  proportionality  that  allowed  for  deviation  from  strict 
proportionality.  Have  you  considered  allowing  for  a  deviation  or  deviations  from  the  rule 
of  strict  proportionality  for  enforcement  of  Title  IX? 

Secretary  Riley.  Yes.  In  fact,  as  the  Clarification  explains,  OCR  does  not  require 
strict  proportionality  for  compliance  with  Title  IX.  The  1 979  Policy  Interpretation  and  the 
Policy  Clarification  expressly  identify  three  avenues  for  achieving  compliance  with  the  Title 
IX  requirement  of  nondiscrimination  in  provision  of  athletic  opportunity  —  only  one  of  the 
three  avenues  concerns  proportionality.  Moreover,  that  avenue  itself  does  not  require  "strict" 
proportionality.  Rather,  it  requires  that  athletic  opportunities  for  men  and  women  be 
"substantially  proportionate"  to  their  enrollment  in  the  student  body. 

As  explained  in  the  Clarification, "  [b]ecause  [the  determination  of  whether  athletic 
opportunities  are  substantially  proportionate]  depends  on  the  institution's  specific 
circumstances  and  the  size  of  its  athletic  program,  OCR  makes  this  determination  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  rather  than  through  the  use  of  a  statistical  test."  The  Policy  Clarification 
provides  several  examples  in  which  it  is  determined  that  athletic  opportunities  are 
substantially  proportionate  and  that  the  institution  has  met  the  first  part  of  the  three-part  test. 
In  all  but  one  of  those  examples,  substantial  proportionality  is  found  notwithstanding  that  the 
institutions  plainly  have  not  provided  strict  proportionality  of  athletic  opportunity. 

Mr.  Istook.  Why  is  athletics  the  only  student  program  in  higher  education  where 
OCR  has  a  formula  for  addressing  the  issue  of  general  under-representation?  Does  this  mean 
problems  of  general  equity  do  not  exist  in  other  programs  or  does  it  mean  the  test  is  not 
practical  or  effective  for  other  programs? 

Secretary  Riley.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  there  is  no  "formula"  for  assessing 
compliance  with  Title  IX  in  the  area  of  athletics.  As  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Rights 
stated  in  her  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  of  January  16,  1996,  there  are  no  "strict  numerical 
formulas  or  'cookie  cutter  answers'"  to  questions  that  arise  under  Title  IX.  Indeed,  the  three- 
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part  test  does  not  represent  a  strict  formula  for  compliance  with  Title  IX.  By  its  very  terms, 
the  three-part  test  incorporates  both  1)  flexibility  as  to  means  for  compliance  with  Title  IX 
and  2)  institutional  choice  in  selecting  from  among  those  means. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  athletics  programs  are  unique  in  that  the 
Title  IX  regulations  expressly  permit  institutions  to  set  up  separate  teams  for  male  and 
female  athletes  and  to  intentionally  allocate  athletic  opportunities  based  on  sex.  This  unique 
treatment  of  athletics  by  the  Title  IX  regulation  itself  is  a  foundation  for  the  1979  Policy 
Interpretation  and  the  Clarification,  both  of  which  recognize  the  distinct  legal  issues 
presented  by  athletics  programs. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH  TITLE  IX 

Mr.  Istook.  When  deciding  if  an  institution  is  in  compliance  with  Title  IX  under  the 
proportionality  test,  why  don't  you  allow  the  institution  to  count  unused  participation 
opportunities  they  have  made  available  to  the  under-represented  sex  but  there  is  no  interest 
in  filling?  Does  this  mean  if  20  men  decide  to  run  cross-county  and  only  10  woman  decided 
to  do  so  that  this  institution  would  have  to  limit  the  men's  squad  in  order  to  satisfy 
proportionality? 

Secretary  Riley.  As  discussed  above,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  under  Title 
IX,  colleges  and  universities  are  permitted  to  create  athletic  programs  that  are  different  for 
men  and  women  —  that  is,  they  are  permitted  to  create  separate  men's  and  women's  teams. 
Thus,  these  institutions  have  control  over  the  numbers  and  types  of  opportunities  that  are 
offered.  As  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Rights  stated  when  issuing  the  Clarification, 
"OCR  must. ..count  actual  athletes  because  participation  opportunities  must  be  real,  not 
illusory."  In  other  words,  an  institution  may  not  meet  its  obligation  to  provide  equal  athletic 
opportunity  by  making  available  participation  "opportunities"  that  do  not  address  the 
interests  of  students  of  one  sex,  while  failing  to  provide  opportunities  that  do  address  those 
interests. 

Where  participation  opportunities  are  offered  but  are  not  filled,  as  the  question  posits, 
institutions  may  be  still  be  found  in  compliance  with  the  three-part  test  where  the  lower 
participation  rates  are  in  fact  reflective  of  the  extent  of  interests  and  abilities  among  the 
underrepresented  sex.  In  such  a  case,  the  institution  would  meet  part  three  of  the  three-part 
test  by  fiilly  and  effectively  accommodating  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the 
imderrepresented  sex. 

The  information  provided  with  the  question  about  whether  an  institution  would  have 
to  limit  the  size  of  a  men's  cross-country  squad  where  fewer  women  than  men  decided  to 
participate  in  the  sport  (10  women  vs.  20  men)  is  insufficient  to  permit  any  determination 
under  Title  IX.  First,  Title  IX  does  not  require  proportionality  of  male  and  female  athletic 
opportunities;  substantial  proportionality  of  men's  and  women's  opportunities  is  only  one  part 
of  the  three-part  test.  (An  instituUon  may  choose  to  limit  the  number  of  participants  on  a 
team  as  a  way  of  complying  with  part  one  of  the  three-part  test.  However,  OCR  has  never 
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construed  Title  IX  to  require  that  an  institution  do  so,  if  it  chooses  to  comply  with  prong 
one.)  Second,  a  determination  of  whether  athletic  opportunities  were  substantially 
proportionate  would  involve  a  review  of  the  institution's  entire  athletics  programs,  not  Of 
only  one  sport  within  the  program.  Third,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether,  even  when 
viewed  in  isolation,  participation  rates  in  the  cross-country  program  may  in  fact  reflect 
proportionality  between  athletic  opportunities  and  the  institution's  enrollment,  or  whether 
women's  interests  and  abilities  were  fully  accommodated.  If,  for  instance,  women's  interests 
and  abilities  were  fully  accommodated,  it  would  not  matter  that  the  institution  provides  more 
slots  for  male  cross  country  runners  or  any  other  male  athletes.  In  short,  more  information 
about  the  institution  and  its  athletics  program  would  be  needed  to  respond  to  this  question. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  TITLE  IX,  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 
POLICY  GUIDANCE 

Mr.  Istook.  What  evidence  exists  to  show  that  the  mirroring  of  student  enrollment 
in  intercollegiate  athletic  programs  is  the  most  effective  way  of  creating  recreational  and 
athletic  opportunities  for  all  students?  Why  not  use  another  pool,  say  of  those  students  who 
show  an  interest  in  competing  in  athletics  at  a  variety  of  levels?  (It  should  be  remembered 
that  those  involved  in  intercollegiate  athletics  represent  a  small  percentage  of  the  student 
body.) 

Secretary  Riley.  The  three-part  test  does  not  establish  "the  mirroring  of  student 
enrollment  [as]  the  most  effective  way  of  creating  recreational  and  athletic  opportunities  for 
all  students."  Instead,  the  three-part  test  gives  schools  flexibility  in  determining  how  they 
want  to  provide  equal  athletic  opportunity  for  men  and  women.  If  a  school  chooses  to  meet 
part  one  of  the  test  it  is  required  to  simply  provide  opportunities  for  men  and  women  that  are 
substantially  proportionate  to  their  respective  enrollment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  school 
chooses  to  meet  part-three  of  the  test,  it  will  in  fact  need  to  consider  only  those  students  of 
the  underrepresented  sex  who  are  interested  in  and  able  to  play  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Indeed,  using  "another  pool,"  such  as  "those  students  who  show  an  interest  in  competing  in 
athletics,"  describes  part  three  of  the  three-part  test. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Without  adequate  resources,  the  safety  of  thousands  of  children  will 
remain  threatened.  Can  you  give  us  some  major  examples  of  how  schools  are  using  these 
funds?  / 

Secretary  Riley.  Schools  are  using  their  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  funds  for  a 
variety  of  activities  to  increase  the  safety  of  children.  These  activities  include:  hiring 
security  officers;  acquiring  and  installing  metal  detectors;  teaching  conflict  resolution  and 
peer  mediation  skills  to  resolve  disputes  peacefully;  providing  counseling  and  mentoring  to 
improve  the  behavior  of  disruptive  and  violent  youth;  educating  disruptive  and  violent 
students  in  alternative  settings  outside  the  regular  classroom  where  they  cannot  harm,  or 
interfere  with,  the  education  of  other  students;  training  teachers  and  school  personnel  in 
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designing  and  implementing  strategies  to  prevent  school  violence;  offering  supervised 
before-  and  after-school  education  and  recreation  programs  to  keep  youth  off  the  streets  and 
out  of  trouble;  coordinating  with  parents,  law  enforcement,  businesses,  and  the  community 
to  protect  students  traveling  to  and  from  school;  and  combating  illegal  gang  activity. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  much  is  included  in  the  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  Safe  and 
Drug-Free  Schools  program,  and  to  what  extent  does  this  figure  represent  an  enhancement 
for  the  program. 

Secretary  Riley.  Our  fiscal  year  1 997  budget  request  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  is  $540  million,  an  increase  of  $74  million  over  the  1996  appropriation. 
Funding  at  the  requested  level  will  allow  the  program  to  serve  a  greater  number  of  students; 
provide  more  intensive  services  to  troubled  youth  and  in  high-need  areas;  support  more 
comprehensive  programs;  and  better  integrate  drug  and  violence  prevention  activities. 

TITLE  I  CONCENTRATION  AND  TARGETED  GRANTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Would  you  take  some  time  to  explain  how  critical  Title  I  is  to  helping 
ensure  that  disadvantaged  children  achieve  their  highest  academic  potential,  and  explain  why 
Concentration  Grants  and  Targeted  Grants  are  critical  to  this  effort? 

Secretary  Riley.  Title  I  resources  enable  schools,  especially  in  high-poverty  cireas, 
to  provide  the  additional  academic  support  and  learning  opportunities  that  are  often  required 
to  help  disadvantaged  students  catch  up  with  their  classmates  or  make  extra  academic 
progress.  With  Title  I,  low-achieving  children  have  the  benefit  of  for  example,  extended- 
day  kindergarten  programs,  learning  laboratories  in  mathematics,  science,  and  computers, 
and  other  arrangements  to  extend  and  accelerate  academic  progress.  By  providing 
reinforcement  and  education  support  for  children  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  same 
resources  as  the  general  student  population,  either  at  home  or  at  school,  the  program  helps 
combat  the  education  effects  of  poverty. 

Title  I  also  helps  meet  the  special  needs  of  high-poverty  communities  by  targeting 
extra  resources  to  school  districts  and  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty,  where 
academic  performance  tends  to  be  low  and  the  obstacles  to  raising  performance  are  the 
greatest.  Evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Title  I  program  can  be  seen  in  the  reduction 
in  the  achievement  gap,  between  white  and  minority  students,  that  has  occurred  over  the  past 
two  decades.  For  example,  from  the  early  1 970s  to  the  mid- 1 980s,  the  learning  gap  between 
whites  and  minorities  was  cut  by  over  one-third,  and  by  1992  the  achievement  gap,  as  shown 
in  the  test  scores  of  black  and  white  9-year-olds,  had  narrowed  by  23  percent  in  both  reading 
and  math.. 

Targeting  additional  fiands  to  high-poverty  communities  through  Targeted  Grants  and 
Concentration  Grants  is  important  because,  as  school  poverty  rates  rise,  the  poverty  level  of 
the  school  influences  the  achievement  of  all  children,  including  those  fi-om  more  advantaged 
families  as  well  as  the  poorest  families.  Over  half  the  students  in  high-poverty  schools  are 
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low  achievers  (scoring  at  or  below  the  35th  percentile),  compared  with  only  8  percent  of 
students  in  schools  with  the  least  poverty.  Poor  students  in  high-poverty  schools  are  doublv 
at  risk,  with  lower  achievement  levels  than  poor  students  in  low-povertv  schools.  If  Title  I 
is  to  help  schools  continue  to  close  the  achievement  gap  and  improve  learning  for  our  most 
disadvantaged  children,  it  is  essential  that  we  target  a  greater  share  of  ftinds  to  the  school 
districts  with  the  greatest  concentrations  of  poor  children,  which  is  what  the  Targeted  Grants 
and  Concentration  Grants  formulas  do. 

FY  1997  TITLE  I  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  much,  and  what  initiatives,  are  included  in  the  FY  1997  budget 
request  to  strengthen  Title  I? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  1997  request  supports  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
invest  additional  fiinding  in  the  restructured  Title  I  programs  stressing  high  standards  so  that, 
over  time,  those  programs  will  contribute  significantly  to  improved  student  performance. 
The  request  will  provide  schools  with  the  resources  they  need  to  help  disadvantaged  students 
meet  high  expectations  and  match  the  achievements  of  other  more  advantaged  students,  thus 
enabling  the  Nation  move  ahead  at  a  faster  pace  in  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals. 

Most  of  the  request  would  support  the  three  programs  that  focus  on  services  at  the 
school  and  classroom  levels: 

•  For  Title  I  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies,  the  request  provides  $7,165 
billion,  an  increase  of  $435  billion  over  1 996.  The  request  would  provide  States, 
school  districts,  and  schools  with  resources  to  implement  mandated  changes  to 
integrate  Title  I  with  wider  reforms  stressing  high  standards.  The  increase  would 
also  enhance  the  ability  of  the  poorest  communities  to  implement  meaningful 
reforms  since,  under  the  request,  these  communities  would  benefit  from 
targeting  of  a  larger  share  of  Title  I  fiinds  to  high-poverty  districts  and  schools. 

•  For  the  two  Title  I  State  agency  programs,  the  1997  request  includes  $320 
million  for  Migrant  Education  and  $40  million  for  the  Neglected  and  Delinquent 
program.  The  request  will  help  meet  the  higher  costs  of  providing  special 
services  and  arrangements  to  ensure  that  highly  mobile  children  of  migratory 
workers  and  youth  in  State-operated  institutions  for  the  neglected  and  delinquent 
also  benefit  from  Title  I  reforms. 

The  request  also  includes  funding  for  other  programs  that  reinforce  Title  I  services 
to  school-aged  children,  with  increases  for  three  programs  that  yield  practical  knowledge 
about  how  to  sustain  reforms  and  apply  good  ideas  on  a  large  scale.  The  budget  includes  $15 
million  to  re-establish  State  School  Improvement  Grants,  which  was  zero-fiinded  by 
Congress  in  1996,  to  make  practitioner  expertise  available  systematically  within  each  State 
in  helping  schools  improve  their  Title  I  programs.  In  addition,  the  request  provides  start-up 
funding  of  $10  million  for  Title  I  Demonstrations  of  Innovative  Practices,  which  would 
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provide  grants  to  develop  and  test  new  and  innovative  methods  of  educating  the  poorest  and 
lowest-achieving  children.  Finally,  $7  million  is  requested  for  Title  I  Evaluation,  to  examine 
the  impact  of  Title  I  programs  on  improving  both  student  performance  and  education 
systems. 

HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
HISPANIC-SERVING  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Having  served  as  a  governor,  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  now 
a  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Education,  applying  your  global  expertise  and 
knowledge,  how  would  you  respond  to  reservations  about  the  need  for  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  for  Hispanic-Serving  Institutions? 

Secretary  Riley.  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Hispanic-Serving  Institutions 
continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  development  and  advancement  of  African  Americans  and 
Hispanic  Americans.  These  institutions  not  only  improve  access  to  higher  education  for 
African  Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans,  as  well  as  for  other  disadvantaged  individuals, 
they  add  diversity  to  and  improve  the  strength  of  our  higher  education  system.  In  particular, 
our  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  provide  a  cultural  climate  that  has  proven 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  academic  success  of  many  African  Americans.  And  they  continue  to 
be  a  major  avenue  for  African  Americans  and  other  minorities  who  obtain  advanced  and 
professional  degrees  and  then  continue  into  academic  and  professional  careers. 

GOALS  2000  ~  "BIGGEST  BANG  FOR  THE  BUCK" 

Mr.  Stokes.  When  we  talked  last  year  about  scarce  resources,  I  asked  you  which 
education  programs  offer  the  "biggest  bang  for  the  buck."  You  responded  that  you  would 
have  to  say  the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck  is  Goals  2000.  To  what  extent  do  you  still  stand 
by  that  response,  and  to  what  extent  will  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  allow  you  to  fiuther 
the  objectives  of  Goals  2000? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  have  many  important  programs  at  the  Department  and,  as  you 
know,  resources  are  scarce.  Therefore,  as  I  indicated  to  you  last  year,  one  of  the  things  we 
have  been  doing  as  part  of  our  budget  process  over  the  past  few  years  is  asking  the  same 
question  you  have  raised.  We  have  tried  to  request  increases  only  where  they  will  have  the 
maximum  impact. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  Goals  2000  is  the  program  that  offers  the  "biggest  bang  for 
the  buck."  This  program  reflects  over  a  decade  of  rethinking  about  American  education  and 
how  it  can  be  improved.  Goals  2000  is  one  of  our  best  investments,  because  it  is  aimed  at 
helping  all  students  reach  high  academic  standards,  and  because  it  offers  States,  school 
districts,  and  schools  maximum  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal  firnds  to  reach  this  objective. 
Goals  2000  also  has  a  tremendous  impact  because  it  helps  Governors  and  educators  develop 
the  strategic  map  or  planning  guide  for  most  effective  use  of  all  other  resources  —  Federal, 
State,  and  local  —  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  for  all  students.  The  $476  million  we 
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have  requested  in  the  1997  budget  will  help  us  stay  on  track  and  continue  the  momentum 
States  and  schools  have  begun  by  mobilizing  efforts  to  help  their  students  meet  challenging 
State  standards. 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Secretary  Riley,  both  in  your  State  of  Education  address  last  year  and 
during  your  presentation  in  Cleveland,  you  spoke  about  a  number  of  critical  challenges  in 
education  facing  communities  across  the  country.  Could  you  take  a  little  time  to  highlight 
them  for  the  subcommittee?  To  what  extent  will  the  FY  1 997  Budget  Request  allow  or  help 
communities  to  effectively  address  these  challenges? 

Secretary  Riley.  In  my  address  in  February,  I  raised  a  number  of  challenges  facing 
American  education,  for  which  we,  as  a  Nation,  must  seek  common  solutions.  These 
include: 

Becoming  a  Reading,  Literate  Society 

Supporting  the  American  Family  in  Children's  Learning 

Making  our  Schools  Safe  and  Disciplined 

Achieving  High  Standards  and  Real  Accountability 

Helping  our  Students  Become  Technologically  Literate 

Preparing  Young  People  for  Careers 

Making  College  More  Accessible 

Responding  to  these  challenges  the  Department  has  requested  increases  for  key 
programs  that  directly  contribute  to  our  ability  to  address  them.  Goals  2000,  School-to- Work 
Opportunities,  Title  1  Grants  for  the  Disadvantaged,  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
Grants,  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools,  Charter  Schools,  Bilingual  and  Immigrant  Education, 
Special  Education,  Student  Aid,  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  and  funding  for  technology 
are  among  the  critical  areas  for  which  increases  are  proposed.  New  initiatives  are  proposed 
through  the  Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund,  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships.  In 
addition  the  Department  supports  the  President's  Tuition  Tax  Deduction,  which  would  help 
to  make  postsecondary  education  more  affordable.  These  challenges  must  be  addressed  and 
American  education  must  reach  for  a  new  level  of  excellence,  for  the  most  basic  of  reasons: 
our  very  prosperity  as  a  Nation  —  and  the  economic  security  of  each  and  every  family  — 
depends  on  it. 

Becoming  a  Reading,  Literate  Society,  Achieving  High  Standards  and  Real 
Accountability,  and  Supporting  the  American  Family  in  Children's  Learning 

The  Nation  has  strong  allies  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  Becoming  a  Reading, 
Literate  Society,  Achieving  High  Standards  and  Real  Accountability,  and  Supporting  the 
American  Family  in  Children 's  Learning  through  the  Department's  Goals  2000,  Title  I  for 
the  Disadvantaged,  Eisenhower  Professional  Development,  and  educational  research  and 
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assessment  programs,  as  well  as  initiatives  like  Partnership  for  Family  Involvement  and 
READ*WRITE*NOW. 

Goals  2000  supports  development  and  implementation  of  reforms  aimed  at  helping 
students  reach  State  academic  standards.  Title  I  has  been  overhauled  to  help  disadvantaged 
students  reach  those  high  academic  standards,  and  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
program  has  been  overhauled  to  provide  resources  for  professional  development  linked  to 
the  State  academic  standards.  While  setting  standards  and  developing  assessments  are  and 
must  remain  a  State  responsibility,  the  Federal  Government  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
assisting  this  process.  Since  1992  the  Department  of  Education  has  provided  $56  million  to 
33  States  to  support  the  development  of  academic  standards,  curriculum  frameworks,  and 
content  standards,  and  assessments.  Subject  areas  for  these  grants  include  math,  science, 
language  arts,  history,  geography,  civics,  and  the  arts.  Many  States  would  not  have  made  the 
progress  they  have  without  this  assistance.  The  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP)  is  used  widely  to  judge  the  overall  effectiveness  of  national  education 
improvement  efforts  and  is  the  primary  source  of  information  for  assessing  and  reporting 
progress  toward  competency  achievement  on  challenging  subject  matter.  In  addition  the 
Department  supports  Research  and  Development  Centers  in  the  following  academic  areas: 
Math  and  Science  Achievement  (U.  of  Wisconsin),  English  Achievement  (SUNY  Albany), 
Reading  (U.  of  Maryland),  Student  Assessment  and  Accountability  (UCLA),  At-Risk 
Students  (Johns  Hopkins),  and  State  and  Local  Reform  (CPRE-U.  of  Pennsylvania). 

Becoming  a  Reading,  Literate  Society 

The  FY  1 997  budget  request  includes  $476  million  for  Goals  2000:  State  and  local 
educational  systemic  improvement.  Most  of  these  fiinds  will  flow  through  to  States  to  help 
approximately  12,000  individual  schools  mobilize  their  school  and  community  resources 
around  strategies  to  ensure  that  their  students  are  able  to  learn  and  perform  to  new 
challenging  standards.  Goals  2000  fiinds  are  used  in  combination  with  Title  I  funds  and 
other  ESEA  programs  to  improve  achievement  and  move  us  closer  to  a  more  literate  society. 

The  1997  request  for  Title  I  Grants  for  the  Disadvantaged  will  invest  over  $7.7 
billion,  an  increase  of  $483  million,  in  restructured  programs  stressing  high  standards  so  that, 
over  time,  the  Title  I  programs  will  contribute  significantly  to  improved  student  performance. 
Title  I  resources  enable  schools  to  provide  additional  academic  support  and  learning 
opportunities  that  are  often  required  to  help  disadvantaged  students  catch  up  academically 
with  their  classmates  and  make  extra  academic  progress.  Grants  to  LEAs  targets  a  larger 
share  of  funds  to  high-poverty  districts  and  schools  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  poorest 
communities  to  implement  meaningful  reforms  stressing  basic  academic  skills  and 
performance  to  high  standards.  Increased  funding  is  provided  for  the  State  agency  Migrant 
and  Neglected  and  Delinquent  programs  to  help  meet  the  higher  costs  of  providing  special 
services  to  highly  mobile  children  of  migratory  workers,  and  to  ensure  that  youth  in  State- 
operated  institutions  for  the  neglected  and  delinquent  benefit  from  Title  I  reforms.  Funds  are 
also  requested  under  Title  I  to  provide  State  School  Improvement  Grants,  and  to  fund 
Demonstrations  of  Innovative  Practices  and  Evaluation,  programs  designed  to  make 
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practitioner  expertise  available  systemically  within  each  State  to  foster  program 
improvement,  to  develop  and  test  new  and  innovative  practices  in  educating  the  poorest  and 
lowest-achieving  students,  and  to  examine  the  impact  of  Title  I  on  improving  local  education 
systems  as  well  as  student  performance. 

The  Bilingual  and  Immigrant  Education  request  for  1 997  is  increased,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  professional  development,  in  order  to  support  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  improving  educational  services  for  limited  English  proficient  students  and 
assisting  them  to  meet  the  same  challenging  State  standards  as  all  other  students. 

Recent  data  demonstrate  that  teachers  and  other  professionals  require  extensive 
continuing  professional  development  and  that  such  training  makes  a  real  difference  in  student 
outcomes.  The  1 997  budget  proposes  to  increase  professional  training  as  funded  by  the 
Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants  by  $335  million,  to  a  total  of  $610 
million.  Teachers  who  are  able  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  challenging  standards 
required  in  today's  educational  environment  and  who  can  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
reforms  and  technological  advances  in  the  educational  curricula  must  themselves  be  equally 
prepared.  A  National  Governor's  Report,  released  in  the  fall  of  1995,  determined  "that  the 
single  most  important  measurable  cause  of  increased  student  learning  was  teacher  expertise." 
Yet  "shockingly  large  numbers  of  teachers  are  hired  each  year  without  adequate  preparation 
for  their  jobs."  Our  budget  addresses  this  need,  and  the  program  will  provide  grants  to 
States,  LEAs,  State  agencies  for  higher  education,  institutions  for  higher  education,  and 
qualified  non-profit  organizations  to  support  sustained  and  intensive  high-quality 
professional  development  in  academic  subjects  for  the  teacher's  of  our  Nation's  youth. 

Increased  funding  is  requested  for  adult  literacy.  The  1997  request  for  these 
programs  totals  $419.5  million,  including  $290  million  for  Adult  Education  State  Grants  to 
help  more  adults  achieve  basic  literacy,  learn  English,  or  complete  high  school,  providing 
the  foundation  with  which  they  can  become  successful  workers,  citizens,  and  parents.,  and 
$5  million  each  for  support  of  Adult  Education  Evaluation  and  Technical  Assistance  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Literacy.  Pending  welfare  reform  legislation  would  require  welfare 
recipients  to  enroll  as  part  of  their  preparation  to  become  self-sufficient.  Already  serving 
almost  4  million  people  a  year,  this  would  require  Federal  adult  education  programs  to 
provide  even  more  services.  Funds  are  also  requested  in  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement,  $2.5  million  for  the  Adult  Literacy  Research  Center  and  $10  million  for 
the  Adult  Technology  Learning  Challenge.  The  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  includes  $102  million  in  Even  Start  funds,  and  $5  million  in  Adult  Indian 
Education  fiinds. 

Supporting  the  American  Family  in  Children's  Learning 

The  Partnership  for  Family  Involvement  and  READ*WRITE*NOW  Initiatives  are 
together  a  closely  integrated  partnership  intended  to  promote  children's  learning.  They 
involve  a  relatively  small  amount  of  Federal  resources— primarily  printing  and  distribution 
costs—yet     leverage  considerable  efforts  and  resources  throughout  participating  local 
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communities.  The  Department  is  in  a  unique  position  nationally  to  encourage  such  voluntary 
activities  and  to  carry  out  a  supportive  partnership  role  with  communities  and  States  as  they 
seek  to  reform  education.  The  Partnership  for  Family  Involvement  in  Education  was 
launched  in  September  1994  with  the  National  Coalition  for  Parent  Involvement  in 
Education.  Today,  the  Partnership  includes  more  than  400  national,  regional,  and  local 
organizations  that  represent  families,  schools,  community  groups,  religious  communities,  and 
employers.  The  Partnership's  central  premise  is  that  greater  family  involvement  in  their 
children's  learning  matters  more  to  children's  achievement  than  family  income  or  education. 
The  Partnership  has  launched  a  grassroots  movement  across  this  country  that  encourages 
communities  and  individuals  rallying  around  families  and  local  schools  in  support  of 
children  learning  to  high  standards.  Another  initiative,  AMERICA  GOES  BACK  TO 
SCHOOL:  GET  nsTVOLVED!.  encourages  all  Americans  to  visit  schools  each  fall  to  share 
their  talents  and  experiences  and  then  to  make  a  year-long  commitment  to  help  improve 
schools  and  learning. 

READ*WRITE*NOW  (RWN)  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  and  the  Partnership 
to  improve  the  reading  and  writing  skills  of  our  Nation's  children.  RWN  links  preschool  and 
elementary  school  children  with  a  learning  partner  (a  family  member,  teenager,  senior 
citizen,  caring  neighbor)  during  the  summer.  Children  agree  to  read  and  write  30  minutes 
a  day,  five  days  a  week.  Once  a  week,  children  meet  with  a  learning  partner  for  extra  help 
in  reading  and  writing.  By  this  summer,  READ*  WRITE*NOW  materials  will  be  available 
in  every  public  library  in  the  country.  Announced  by  Secretary  Riley  in  May  1995,  RWN 
reached  425,000  children  and  125,000  reading  partners  its  first  summer.  Sponsors  include 
35  businesses,  associations,  service  organizations,  and  Federal  programs.  The  Department 
is  working  to  integrate  RWN  into  programs  it  administers.  For  example,  it  will  make  free 
RWN  materials  available  to  Title  I  schools  and  Even  Start  projects  to  encourage  learning 
partners  to  work  with  children  most  at  risk  of  school  failure.  As  part  of  the  National 
activities  fiinded  under  Technology  for  Education,  the  Department  will  support  public  access 
to  the  RWN  material  on  the  Internet.  Another  online  project  promoting  literacy  is  a  WWW 
project  the  Alphabet  Highwav.  which  sponsors  interactive  reading  and  writing  activities  and 
which  is  being  extended  to  additional  sites,  and  through  guides  developed  for  teachers  and 
librarians  will  be  integrated  into  school  and  library  programs.  Another  online  product  under 
development,  the  Intelligent  Reading  Tutor  reads  text  aloud,  interacting  with  children  as  a 
level  elected  automatically  through  analysis  of  tasks  they  perform.  This  project  is  being 
expanded  to  teach  not  only  how  to  read  but  how  to  obtain  information. 

Supporting  the  American  Family  in  Children's  Learning 

Under  the  Goals  2000  Parental  Assistance  Program  28  existing  and  14  new  State 
parent  information  and  resource  centers  would  be  funded.  These  centers  coordinate  with 
existing  programs  that  support  parental  involvement  by  providing  training,  information  and 
support,  enabling  parents  to  better  understand  the  educational  process,  and  how  to  help  their 
children  achieve.  Parents  of  children  receiving  Special  Education  services  can  obtain 
specialized  services  to  work  with  teachers  and  help  their  children  through  the  60  centers  that 
would  be  fiinded  under  the  Special  Education  Parent  Training  and  Information  Program. 
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To  have  real  choice  for  parents,  but  to  retain  sfrong  accountabiHty,  we  support  public 
school  choice  and  charter  schools,  challenging  all  public  schools  to  raise  their  standards  of 
discipline  and  achievement,  and  enacting  tough  accountability  measures  for  all  public 
schools.  With  the  proposed  increases  for  Goals  2000,  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities,  and  the  Public  Charter  Schools  program,  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  request  would  support  State  efforts  in  these  areas. 

In  all  of  our  legislative  proposals  —  Goals  2000,  the  Improving  America's  Schools 
Act,  our  vocational  education  and  adult  education  bills  ~  we  have  included  strong 
accountability  provisions  and  worked  with  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  those  provisions  are 
enacted.  For  example,  in  Title  1,  we  successfully  promoted  changes  to  ensure  that  school 
districts  and  States  carefully  monitor  schools'  performance  in  educating  disadvantaged 
children.  The  new  language  even  empowers  States  to  take  strong  corrective  actions  ~  such 
as  changing  local  governance  structures,  abolishing  LEAs,  or  authorizing  students  to  transfer 
to  other  districts  ~  against  LEAs  that  persistently  fail. 

Making  our  Schools  Safe  and  Disciplined 

The  budget  request  addresses  the  challenge  of  Making  our  Schools  Safe  and 
Disciplined  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  let  me  say  that  students  who  are  fiilly  engaged  in 
their  education  ~  who  attend  school  regularly  and  participate  in  after-school  activities  ~  are 
less  likely  than  truants  or  school  dropouts  to  become  involved  with  drugs,  gangs,  or  crime. 
The  budget  includes  funding  for  a  variety  of  programs  to  improve  the  educational 
experiences  of  children,  including  at-risk  children,  and  thereby  lessen  their  chances  of  getting 
involved  with  destructive  and  disruptive  behavior.  For  example,  our  request  for  Title  1 
would  ensure  that  almost  7  million  children  have  intensive  instruction  and  extra  time  to  learn 
after  school  and  during  the  summer.  Other  program  funding  priorities  aimed  at  improving 
programs  for  children  include  Goals  2000,  IDEA  State  Grants,  Bilingual  and  Immigrant 
Education,  Eisenhower  Teacher  Development,  Charter  Schools,  and  Educational 
Technology. 

In  addition,  all  students  need  specific  information  and  skills  to  keep  them  from  using 
drugs  or  resorting  to  violent  behavior.  That  is  why  our  budget  increases  funding  for  the  Safe 
and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  program  to  $540  million.  These  funds  support  a 
variety  of  drug  and  violence  prevention  activities  including:  classroom  instruction, 
professional  development  for  teachers  and  other  school  personnel;  early  intervention  and 
rehabilitation  referral;  peer  counseling,  peer  mediation,  and  conflict  resolution  training; 
installing  metal  detectors  and  hiring  school  security  officers;  and  community-wide 
coordination  to  ensure  comprehensive  programs.  The  requested  increase  will  serve  a  greater 
number  of  students,  provide  more  intensive  services  to  troubled  youth  and  in  high-need 
areas,  support  more  comprehensive  programs,  and  better  integrate  drug  and  violence 
prevention  activities. 
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Helping  our  Students  Become  Technologically  Literate 

Technology  can  expand  learning  opportunities  for  all  students  and  help  raise  student 
achievement.  Yet  many  schools  do  not  have  the  necessary  resources  to  integrate  technology 
fully  into  their  school  curricula.  The  President  had  launched  a  national  mission  to  make  all 
children  technologically  literate  by  the  21st  centtiry,  based  on  four  efforts:  that  all  student 
and  teachers  have  access  to  modem  computers;  every  school  and  classroom  is  connected  to 
the  Information  Highway;  all  teachers  are  adequately  trained  to  integrate  technology  into 
their  curricula;  and  that  effective  and  engaging  software  and  online  resources  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  curricula.  These  four  efforts  form  the  goals  of  the  new  proposed 
Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund  which  directly  addresses  the  challenge  of  Helping  our 
Students  Become  Technologically  Literate.  The  Fund  would  provide  grants  to  States,  that 
in  turn  will  provide  grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  local  school  districts,  for  technology 
resources.  States  will  have  maximum  flexibility  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  fund  but  will 
have  to  develop  a  strategy  enabling  all  schools  in  the  State  to  meet  the  four  program  goals 
by  the  21st  century,  will  have  to  incorporate  significant  private  sector  participation  and 
commitment  in  the  strategy,  and  to  order  to  ensure  accountability,  each  State  must  report  to 
its  residents  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  on  the  progress  made,  and  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  the  State's  approach.  The  Local  Innovation  Challenge  Fund  would  provide  support  to 
consortia  of  private  companies  and  local  communities  to  develop  innovative  and  powerful 
strategies  for  integrating  technology  into  curricula. 

Preparing  Young  People  for  Careers 

The  workplace  today  requires  a  new  kind  of  worker,  one  who  excels  at  solving 
problems,  thinking  critically,  working  in  teams,  and  learning  on  the  job.  It  requires 
individuals  who  have  a  secure  foundation  in  academic  skills  and  a  strong  sense  of  what  is 
required  in  the  new  global  and  technologically  driven  economy.  Bringing  the  academic 
environment  to  the  workplace  becomes  a  critical  passage  for  students  of  today.  The  School 
-to- Work  Opportunities  program  is  an  educational  strategy  whose  goal  is  to  improve  learning 
by  connecting  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom  to  future  careers  and  to  real  work  situations. 
STW  fluids  are  designed  to  leverage  funds  from  the  private  and  public  resources  to  promote 
broad-based  school  reform.  Operated  as  a  partnership  between  this  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Labor,  each  State  has  access  to  seed  money  with  which  to  build  a 
comprehensive  school-to-work  transition  system.  The  1997  budget  requests  $200  million 
for  this  program;  an  identical  request  is  included  in  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Department  requests  a  total  of  $1.12  billion  for  Federal  Vocational  Education 
programs.  This  request  includes  $1.1  billion  for  State  Grants.  $17  million  for  National 
Programs,  and  $3  million  for  Tribally  Controlled  Postsecondary  Vocational  Institutions.  All 
States  are  currently  working  to  build  partnerships  between  schools,  labor  and  employers,  to 
design  new  curricula,  and  to  train  teachers  and  worksite  mentors  to  conduct  new  educational 
programs.  In  1997  the  vocational  education  programs  will  continue  to  support  these  State 
and  local  efforts  to  fiirther  advance  workforce  development  systems.  Adult  Education 
programs  also  support  a  range  of  high-quality,  high-intensity  literacy  services  that  States 
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tailor  to  meet  their  adult  learner's  needs,  enabling  them  to  increase  their  employability  by 
gaining  the  literacy  skills  to  benefit  from  job  training,  obtain  good  jobs,  as  well  as  be 
effective  parents  in  influencing  their  children's  achievement. 

Although  the  National  Network  for  Curriculum  Coordination  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  is  no  longer  receiving  Federal  funds,  three  centers  continue  to  operate 
without  Federal  support,  and  the  Department  is  encouraging  the  vocational  education  field 
to  continue  to  send  materials  to  these  centers.  We  are  also  disseminating  information  on 
other  entities  that  promote  curriculum  coordination,  including:  the  State  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  Curriculum  Centers:  the  Department's  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  (ERIC);  the  School-to-Work  Learning  Center:  the  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE):  and  the  Mid-Continent  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory  (McREL),  a  regional  educational  laboratory  operated  by  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI)  that  has  established  a  speciality  area  in 
curriculum,  learning  and  instruction.  We  believe  that  these  entities  will  be  able  to  provide 
vocational  educators  with  the  types  of  materials  and  services  formerly  offered  by  the 
National  Network. 

Preparing  Young  People  for  Careers 

Our  budget  for  1 997  also  includes  an  increase  for  the  TRIO  program.  Student  Support 
Services  (SSS),  which  funds  projects  designed  to  increase  the  college  retention  and 
graduation  rates  of  low-income  and  first  generation  college  students  or  individuals  with 
disabilities.  Preliminary  finds  from  the  Department's  evaluation  of  the  SSS  program  show 
that  the  program  is  having  very  positive  effects  on  retention  and  Grade  Point  Average  for 
SSS  participants,  that  the  greater  the  time  spent  utilizing  SSS  services,  the  more  positive  the 
results,  and  that  among  the  most  beneficial  services  are  peer  tutoring  and  exposure  to  cultural 
events. 

The  Department's  Title  I  Migrant  Education  addresses  the  special  academic  and 
career  preparation  needs  of  migrant  youth  to  help  them  obtain  the  academic  and  vocational 
skills  they  need  to  succeed  in  the  job  market,  and  as  parents  and  citizens.  The  past  two 
reauthorizations  signaled  the  importance  of  serving  older  migrant  students  when  the  1 994 
amendments  extended  eligibility  to  emancipated  youth  and  the  1988  amendments  funded 
students  aged  18  through  21  who  had  not  graduated  from  high  school.  As  a  result.  States  are 
promoting  a  variety  of  programs  aimed  at  serving  the  needs  of  migrant  youth  for  adult  basic 
education,  adult  secondary  education,  job  training,  and  college  preparation.  The  1997  budget 
provides  an  increase  for  this  program  for  Title  I  Migrant  Education  . 

Our  support  to  Historicallv  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  helps  provide  a  cultural 
climate  that  has  proven  to  be  beneficial  to  the  academic  success  of  many  African  Americans, 
helping  African  Americans  and  other  minorities  obtain  advanced  and  professional  degrees 
and  then  continue  into  academic  and  professional  careers. 
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Making  College  More  Accessible 

Our  budget  responds  to  the  need  to  Make  College  More  Affordable  to  students  by 
making  more  than  $41.5  biUion  in  aid  available  to  7.3  million  students  ~  the  largest  amount 
ever  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  an  increase  of  over  $3.2  billion  over  1996.  Our  1997 
budget  proposes  to  raise  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  award  from  $2,470  in  1 995  to  $2,700  to 
help  3.76  million  of  our  neediest  students  and  expand  the  Work-Study  program  so  that  by 
the  year  2000  more  than  a  million  students  a  year  will  be  able  to  "earn  while  they  learn".  We 
would  also  continue  fimding  the  SEOG  and  Perkins  Loan  programs  for  991  million  and  788 
million  students  respectively.  The  Direct  Student  Loan  program  will  continue  to  be 
expended.  This  program  has  made  it  easier  for  students  and  their  parents  to  obtain  and  repay 
their  loans,  and  has  compelled  lenders  under  the  old  Federal  Family  Education  Loan 
program  to  offer  more  flexible  repayment  options  to  their  borrowers.  In  1997,  over  $13.1 
billion  will  be  available  in  Direct  Student  Loans  to  3.4  million  borrowers,  in  addition  to  over 
$13.1  billion  in  FFEL  loans  to  3.5  million  borrowers  (excluding  consolidations).  A  new 
program  of  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships  is  proposed,  which  would  provide  $1,000 
merit-based  scholarships  to  the  top  5  percent  of  students  at  every  high  school.  This  would 
assist  over  128,000  of  our  Nation's  best  and  the  brightest  high  school  students.  The 
Department  also  continues  to  support  the  President's  major  Tuition  Tax  Deduction  proposal 
that  would  permit  a  family  to  deduct  up  to  $10,000  for  its  expenditures  on  postsecondary 
education.  This  would  help  make  college  more  affordable  for  over  16  million  students  from 
low-  and  middle-income  families. 

Financial  aid  for  postsecondary  education  is  also  available  to  non-college-bound  high 
school  graduates  through  all  of  the  Department's  student  financial  assistance  programs. 
Also,  the  Department  provides  funds  to  States  to  operate  and  improve  programs  of  vocational 
education  that  serve  individuals  who  are  not  attending  or  planning  to  attend  college.  Grants 
to  students  are  available  through  the  Pell  Grant  program,  the  Supplemental  Education 
Opportunity  Grant  program,  and  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program;  and  the  Work- 
Study  programs. 

Although  these  programs  listed  are  not  all  inclusive  of  the  Department's  support  in 
1997  for  meeting  the  educadtional  challenges  facing  Americans,  they  represent  the  solid 
coirmiitment  that  the  Department  has  to  moving  us  as  responsibly  and  rapidly  as  possible  o 
their  successful  attainment. 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  --  CENTRAL  STATE  UNIVERSITY  IN  OHIO 

Mr.  Stokes.  Last  year,  when  I  asked  you  about  the  status  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights'  review  of  issues  regarding  the  Central  State  University  in  Ohio,  I  referenced  the  fact 
that  of  the  seven  States  involved  in  higher  education  desegregation  activity  with  the  Office, 
Ohio  was  the  only  one  that  had  not  entered  into  a  plan  of  corrective  action  to  bring  the 
State's  historically  black  college  into  the  State  system  of  higher  education  as  an  equal 
partner.  Is  there  any  progress  on  this  situation  that  you  can  share  with  us  today? 
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Secretary  Riley.  The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  have 
agreed  to  work  in  partnership  to  ensure  that  Central  State  University  becomes  a  strong  and 
viable  member  of  the  Ohio  higher  education  system,  using  measures  that  remedy  OCR's 
outstanding  findings  that  the  State  has  violated  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by 
its  racial  segregation  of  Central  State. 

The  State  has  committed  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  fiiture  of  Central  State  in  a  manner 
that  is  inclusive  of  students,  alumni,  faculty,  trustees,  the  State  legislature,  community  groups 
and  other  stakeholders.  In  meetings  with  State  officials  this  spring,  OCR  has  provided  in- 
depth  advice  about  Title  VI  desegregation  standards  and  has  supplied  examples  of  methods 
used  successfiilly  by  other  States  to  enhance  historically  black  universities  as  a  means  of 
attaining  compliance  with  Title  VI.  OCR  has  provided  briefings  about  Title  VI  standards  in 
this  case  for  interested  groups,  including  the  Central  State  trustees  and  alumni,  the  Ohio 
Black  Legislative  Caucus,  and  the  Cleveland  NAACP. 

In  April,  OCR  advised  the  Chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents  that  substantial 
progress  must  be  made  by  the  end  of  May  1 996  toward  a  compliance  plan  that  ensures 
Central  State's  future  as  a  fijll  and  equal  member  of  the  Ohio  system,  consistent  with  Title 
VI.  Further  information  can  be  made  available  to  the  Committee  at  that  time. 

DIRECT  LENDING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Stokes.  Much  of  the  attention  given  to  the  impact  and  the  value  of  the  Direct 
Lending  program  has  been  on  process.  Let's  move  the  discussion  and  the  focus  where  it 
should  be,  and  that  is  on  students  and  their  hard-working  families  who  are  struggling  to  help 
put  them  through  college.  My  question  is  precisely  how  will  students  attending  and  planning 
to  attend  college  benefit  from  the  Direct  Lending  program? 

Secretary  Riley.  Direct  Loan  borrowers  enjoy  improved  services  of  many  kinds, 
including:  much  quicker  loan  approval,  easier  adjustments  of  their  loan  amounts  as  needed, 
and  the  opportunity  to  choose  fi-om  a  variety  of  repayment  options,  including  graduated, 
extended,  and  income-contingent  repayment  plans.  Direct  Loan  borrowers  may  also  shift 
among  repayment  plans  as  their  needs  and  financial  situations  change  over  time.  This 
repayment  flexibility  will  help  reduce  default  risk  and  give  borrowers  more  flexibility  as  they 
manage  their  finances  and  make  career  choices.  Also,  imlike  borrowers  under  the  complex 
FFEL  program.  Direct  Loan  borrowers  send  repayments  to  only  one  loan  collection  agency 
throughout  the  life  of  their  loans  -  thus  greatly  reducing  confiision,  opportunity  for  error, 
and  potential  for  default.  In  addition.  Direct  Loan  borrowers  benefit,  like  all  other  taxpayers, 
fi-om  the  lower  Government  costs  of  the  Direct  Loan  program  which  reduces  the  budget 
deficit. 

PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Mr.  Stokes.  To  a  large  degree,  how  well  kids  do  in  school  is  dependent  upon  the 
involvement  of  their  parents  in  helping  them  to  achieve  their  highest  academic  potential. 
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What  major  provisions  and  initiatives  are  built  into  the  FY  1997  budget  to  help  increase 
parents'  involvement  in  education? 

Secretary  Riley.  The  1997  budget  request  includes  funding  for  two  programs  that 
focus  exclusively  on  parent  education. 

•  The  Goals  2000  Parental  Assistance  Program  would  provide  $  1 5  million  to  continue 

parent  information  and  resource  centers  in  28  States  and  initiate  new  centers  in  14 
additional  States.  These  centers  provide  parents  with  training,  information,  and 
support  in  better  understanding  their  children's  educational  needs  and  how  to  help 
their  children  achieve  to  high  academic  standards.  Each  center  coordinates  with 
existing  programs  that  support  parents  in  helping  their  children  get  ready  for  school 
and  reach  high  standards;  develops  resource  materials  and  provides  information 
about  high-quality  family  involvement  programs  to  families,  schools,  and  others;  and 
supports  a  variety  of  promising  models  of  family  involvement  programs,  including 
Parents  as  Teachers  programs  or  Home  Instruction  for  Preschool  Youngsters. 

•  The  Special  Education  Parent  Training  and  Information  program  would  provide 
$13.5  million  to  support  almost  60  centers  throughout  the  country.  The  centers 
provide  information  and  training  to  parents  of  children  with  disabilities  to  help  them 
work  with  teachers  and  others  in  addressing  the  special  education  and  early 
intervention  needs  of  their  children.  The  program  also  supports  a  national  project  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  centers. 

PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 

In  addition,  the  request  supports  parent  involvement  provisions  and  initiatives  under 
various  ESEA  programs.  For  example.  Title  I  has  very  explicit  and  detailed  parental 
participation  requirements  (and  the  statute  requires  LEAs  to  use  at  least  1  percent  of  their 
allocations  to  meet  those  requirements,  so  long  as  the  amount  that  would  be  reserved  exceeds 
$5,000).  Also,  all  projects  ftinded  under  the  Even  Start  family  literacy  program  must  arrange 
for,  or  provide,  parent  education,  early  childhood  education,  and  adult  literacy  activities  for 
participating  families.  In  addition,  under  the  Indian  Education  formula  grant  program,  LEAs 
must  carry  out  their  activities  with  the  involvement  and  concurrence  of  a  local  parent 
committee. 

Finally,  parent  involvement  programs  and  activities  are  supported  by  the 
Department's  two-year-old  Partnership  for  Family  Involvement  in  Education,  currently 
composed  of  more  than  400  family,  school,  community,  employer,  and  religious  groups. 
The  partnership  is  organized  to  focus  on  building  four  kinds  of  partnerships:  (1)  Home- 
School  Partnerships;  (2)  Learning  Community  Partnerships  to  help  to  make  streets  safe  for 
children  and  support  supervised  recreational  and  out-of-school  activities;  (3)  Employers  for 
Learning  Partnerships  to  promote  family  and  student-friendly  business  practices  that  enhance 
parent  involvement  in  education;  and  (4)  Religious  Organizations  for  Learning  Partnerships, 
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to  make  buildings  available  for  organized  parent  education,  cultural,  and  other  family 
activities. 

The  Secretary  and  1 1  major  national  education  associations  launched  the  nationwide 
Partnership  in  1994  to  foster  a  grassroots  movement  across  the  country  encouraging  local 
family-school  partnerships.  Special  national  projects  to  extend  the  impact  of  partnerships 
across  communities  include:  READ*  WRlTE*NOW,  an  initiative  with  an  intensive  summer 
component  to  encourage  children's  reading  and  writing,  with  a  teen  or  adult  reading  partner, 
30  minutes  a  day;  and  AMERICA  GOES  BACK  TO  SCHOOL:  GET  INVOLVED!,  an 
initiative  encouraging  all  caring  Americans  to  go  back  to  school  each  fall  to  share  their 
talents  and  experiences  and  make  a  year-long  commitment  to  helping  improve  schools  and 
learning. 

TECHNOLOGY'S  ROLE  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  strongly  believe  that  advanced  technology  can  make  and  has  a 
considerable  role  to  play  in  maximizing  the  academic  achievement  of  our  Nation's  children. 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  technology  can  do  to  turn  children  on  to  education  at  all  grade 
levels;  this  is  true  for  nearly  all  students,  not  just  the  "A"  and  "B"  students.  I  have  seen  it 
turn  average  and  below  average  children  onto  education,  to  the  point  where  these  children 
want  to  learn.  To  what  extent  will  the  FY  1997  budget  allow  the  Department  to  get  more 
involved  in  technology  as  a  critical  tool  in  education? 

Secretary  Riley.  We  are  proposing  a  significant  increase  in  fijnding  for  technology. 
Our  proposal  for  the  Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund  would  provide  funds  to  States  to 
stimulate  State,  local,  and  private  sector  efforts  to  integrate  technology  into  classrooms.  We 
are  already  supporting  a  Local  Innovation  Challenge  Fund  for  partnerships  to  explore 
innovative  uses  of  technology,  the  Star  Schools  program  to  help  support  distance  learning, 
and  Regional  Consortia  to  provide  limited  technical  assistance  with  educational  technology, 
but  this  new  initiative  will  help  speed  the  introduction  of  educational  technology  into  all 
classrooms  across  the  country. 

MAKING  COLLEGE  AFFORDABLE 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  you  know,  the  cost  of  a  college  education  has  escalated  tremendously 
over  the  past  few  years,  exceeding  the  rate  of  inflation.  Even  families  who  in  the  past  could 
afford  to  pay  for  a  college  education  are  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  up.  To  what  extent  does 
the  FY  1 997  Budget  Request  help  to  make  college  more  affordable? 

Secretary  Riley.  I  am  concerned  by  the  fact  that  since  1979,  college  costs  have 
increased  by  almost  200  percent,  while  median  family  incomes  have  only  gone  up  by  about 
89  percent.  For  this  reason,  the  President  and  I  are  committed  to  making  college  more 
affordable  for  all  qualified  high  school  graduates  and  their  families.  We  think  it  is  important 
to  invest  in  the  future  of  this  country,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  doors  of  opportunity  are 
widened  as  much  as  possible. 
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MAKING  COLLEGE  AFFORDABLE 

Our  1997  budget  would  make  more  than  S41.5  billion  in  aid  available  to  7.3  million 
students  —  the  largest  amount  ever  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  an  increase  of  over  $3.2 
billion  over  1996.  Our  1997  budget  proposes  to: 

•  Raise  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  award  from  $2.470  in  1995  to  $2.700  to  help  3.76 
million  of  our  neediest  students. 

•  Expand  the  Work-Study  program  over  the  next  several  years  to  help  so  that  by  the 
year  2000  more  than  a  million  students  a  year  will  be  able  to  "earn  while  they  learn". 
We  would  also  continue  funding  the  SEOG  and  Perkins  Loan  programs  for  991 
million  and  788  million  students,  respectively. 

•  Continue  to  expand  the  new  Direct  Student  Loan  program,  which  has  made  it  easier 
for  students  and  their  parents  to  obtain  and  repay  their  loans,  and  which  has 
compelled  lenders  under  the  old  FFEL  program  to  offer  more  flexible  repayment 
options  to  their  borrowers.  In  1997,  over  $13.1  billion  will  be  available  in  Direct 
Student  Loans  to  3.4  million  borrowers,  in  addition  to  over  $13.1  billion  in  FFEL 
loans  to  3.5  million  borrowers  (excluding  consolidations). 

•  Provide  $1.000  merit-based  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships  to  the  top  5  percent  of 
students  at  every  high  school.  This  would  assist  over  128,000  of  our  Nation's  best 
and  the  brightest  high  school  students. 

•  Continue  to  support  the  President's  major  tax  deduction  proposal  that  would  permit 
a  family  to  deduct  up  to  $  1 0,000  for  its  expenditures  on  postsecondary  education. 
This  would  help  over  16  million  students  from  low-  and  middle-income  families. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  your  professional  judgement,  what  steps  should  institutions  of  higher 
education  take  upon  themselves  to  help  make  education  more  affordable? 

Secretary  Riley.  I  believe  that  institutions  of  higher  education  should  continue  their 
efforts  to  "reengineer"  the  way  they  do  business  ~  streamlining  their  operations,  improving 
student  services,  and  undertaking  other  cost-saving  steps.  We  are  doing  it  at  the  Department 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Federal  government.  States  are  doing  it,  and  the  private  sector 
has  been  doing  it  for  some  time.  It's  a  sign  of  the  times  when  we  see,  Bermington  College, 
traditionally  one  of  our  nation's  most  expensive  colleges,  undertake  a  major  restructuring  to 
reduce  its  tuition.  I  encourage  them  and  others  to  continue. 

However,  1  strongly  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  must  also  do  its  part.  We 
can't  cut  back  funding  for  student  aid  and  throw  it  back  to  the  institutions. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID 
AND  RISING  COLLEGE  COSTS 

Those  who  advocate  cutting  back  on  our  investment  in  student  aid  wrongly  assert  that 
the  Federal  programs  are  responsible  for  the  rising  cost  of  college.  Costs  are  not  being 
driven  by  increases  in  Pell  Grants  or  other  forms  of  Federal  student  financial  assistance.  In 
fact,  the  average  grant  amounts  that  students  receive  have  steadily  declined  in  real  terms. 
Moreover,  only  32  percent  of  all  undergraduates  receive  Federal  student  financial  assistance, 
and  only  about  23  percent  receive  Federal  grant  assistance  ~  the  majority  of  families  fmance 
their  own  way  or  receive  institutional  aid. 

Looking  back,  we  see  clearly  that  Federal  fiinding  for  student  financial  assistance  has 
not  kept  pace  with  increasing  college  costs.  If  anything,  the  historical  correlation  between 
Federal  student  financial  assistance  and  college  costs  suggests  that  cutting  Federal  student 
aid  leads  to  tuition  increases,  especially  at  private  colleges  and  universities. 

■  From  1975  to  1980,  total  Federal  student  aid  increased  183  percent.  College  costs 
increased  by  49  percent  for  private  institutions  and  42  percent  for  public  institutions. 

■  From  1980  to  1985,  total  Federal  student  aid  increased  only  58  percent.  College 
costs  increased  by  62  percent  for  private  institutions  and  50  percent  for  public 
institutions. 

■  From  1985  to  1990,  total  Federal  student  aid  increased  only  34  percent.  College 
costs  increased  by  82  percent  for  private  institutions  and  33  percent  for  public 
institutions. 

Colleges  clearly  must  continue  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  keep  costs  under  control. 
We  should  not  make  this  harder  for  them  by  cutting  back  on  our  investment  in  student  aid. 

IMPACT  OF  CONTINUING  RESOLUTIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
SHUTDOWNS  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  For  the  record,  on  a  broader  level,  what  was  the  impact  of  the  series  of 
continuing  resolutions  and  Government  shutdowns  on  communities,  students  and  teachers 
served  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Secretary.  The  failure  to  provide  a  timely,  "fiall-year"  annual  appropriation  with 
fixed  spending  levels  for  the  Department  had  two  major  effects  on  the  customers  served  by 
the  Department  of  Education.  First,  the  uncertainty  about  fiinding  levels  made  it  very 
difficult  for  States  and  school  districts  to  plan  effectively  for  the  upcoming  1 996-97  school 
year.  Congress  has  traditionally  forward-JUnded  education  dollars  so  that  the  Department 
can  inform  States  and  school  districts  of  their  allocations  three  to  six  months  prior  to  the  start 
of  school.  This  advance  notice  improves  the  effectiveness  of  education  programs  by 
promoting  coordinated  ftmding  and  close  cooperation  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
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authorities.  Although  the  schedule  varies  from  State  to  State  and  district  to  district,  most 
decisions  regarding  the  hiring  of  staff  and  signing  of  contracts  for  educational  services  are 
made  several  months  before  the  school  year  begins.  Forward-fimding  has  allowed  the 
Department  to  inform  States  of  their  allocations  in  early  spring,  so  that  States,  LEAs  and 
individual  schools  would  have  planning  time  for  developing  education  programs,  hiring  staff, 
and  purchasing  equipment.  This  year,  they  had  to  begin  their  decision  and  planning  process 
without  knowing  the  level  of  funding  they  would  ultimately  receive.  In  many  instances, 
decisions  had  to  be  made  conditionally,  curtailed,  or  postponed.  The  impact  in  the  next 
school  year  could  be  substantial. 

This  planning  problem  was  compounded  by  a  second  factor:  the  real  possibility  of 
large,  devastating  cuts  in  funding  for  major  programs.  For  example,  under  the  Continuing 
Resolution,  Title  I  would  have  lost  $1.1  billion,  or  1 7  percent,  from  the  1 995  level.  And  Safe 
and  Drug-Free  Schools  funding  would  have  been  reduced  by  25  percent  under  the  CR. 
When  the  ftinding  levels  were  still  up  in  the  air.  States  told  the  districts  to  "expect  the  worst" 
~  that  is,  to  anticipate  receiving  no  more  program  ftinding  than  the  significantly  reduced 
levels  contained  in  the  Continuing  Resolution.  School  districts  then  "pink-slipped"  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  and  other  educators. 

IMPACT  OF  CONTINUING  RESOLUTIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
SHUTDOWNS  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  uncertainty  over  the  stability  of  Federal  programs  also  altered  the  anticipated 
outcomes  that  States,  districts,  and  schools  could  expect  from  the  upcoming  year's  programs. 
Rather  than  planning  comprehensive,  long-term  approaches  ~  for  example,  to  ending  school 
violence  and  drug  use,  which  could  take  years  to  fully  implement  ~  school  districts  were 
tiiming  to  limited,  one-shot  approaches  that  are  less  likely  to  produce  substantial  results  in 
the  long  run.  They  had  to  make  decisions  that  would  possibly  trade  off  longer  term  solutions 
requiring  firm  knowledge  of  committed  program  funds  for  the  chance  to  make  an  impact 
with  an  anticipated  smaller  funding  scale  based  on  funding  cuts  under  consideration  or 
through  a  conservative  approach  to  guessing  what  final  funding  levels  would  be.  The  bottom 
line  for  State  and  local  officials  was  that  while  they  were  uncertain  about  precise  funding 
levels,  they  were  increasingly  certain  that  these  levels  would  be  significantly  below  those  of 
last  year. 

California  provides  an  example  of  this  impact.  California  State  law  requires  districts 
to  notify  teachers  by  March  1 5  if  they  will  be  retained  for  the  next  school  year.  This  makes 
it  essential  for  California  schools  to  know  the  amount  of  Federal  funding  they  can  expect, 
and  forward  funding  makes  this  information  available  at  a  time  when  they  require  it.  Absent 
this  knowledge,  California  has  to  make  these  commitments  based  on  best  guess  estimates  of 
their  final  allocation.  If  Federal  ftinds  are  fewer  than  the  State  plans  for,  California  still 
must  pay  its  teachers,  a  burden  that  could  break  already  stretched  State  and  local  budgets. 

The  biggest  enrollment  surge  in  history  will  confront  the  schools  this  fall,  at  a  time 
when  the  nationwide  drive  to  reach  higher  standards  of  academic  excellence,  produce  a  more 
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highly  skilled  workforce  and  provide  for  lifelong  learning  opportunities  is  increasing.  This 
is  not  a  time  to  jeopardize  the  Federal  investment  in  education  by  reducing  funding  where 
needed  or  by  crippling  effectiveness  by  undercutting  the  ability  to  plan  efficiently. 

IMPACT  OF  SHUTDOWNS  ON  STUDENT  AID  APPLICATION  PROCESSING 

While  not  the  primary  cause,  the  two  Government  shutdowns  also  contributed  to  a 
major  delay  in  student  aid  application  processing  for  the  coming  academic  year.  As  you  may 
know,  the  Department  re-competed  certain  data  processing  contracts  this  year  and  required 
the  new  contractors  to  develop  and  implement  new  optical-imaging  technology  for  the  initial 
stages  of  application  processing.  The  new  technology  greatly  enhances  the  Department's 
ability  to  serve  students,  consistent  with  recent  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Student  Financial  Assistance;  hov/ever,  successful  implementation  of  this  new  technology 
proved  more  difficult  than  anticipated.  As  a  result,  neither  of  our  contractors  was  able  to 
process  the  number  of  applications  in  the  initial  weeks  of  processing  that  had  been 
anticipated.  Contractors  were  able  to  continue  their  development  work  during  the 
shutdowns.  However,  because  of  the  lack  of  an  annual  appropriation  and  the  resulting 
shutdown,  the  Department  operated  with  a  greatly  reduced  staff  and  in  a  limited  way.  As  a 
result,  contract  monitoring,  specifications  review,  and  acceptance  testing  were  not  performed 
during  the  shutdown. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  PORTER 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

IMPACT  AID  AS  AN  ADMINISTRATION  PRIORITY 

Mr.  Porter.  I  want  to  read  from  the  budget  justification.  "The  presence  of  certain 
children  living  on  Federal  property  across  the  country  places  a  burden  on  the  LEAs  that 
educate  these  children;  because  the  property  on  which  the  children  live  is  exempt  from  local 
property  taxes,  LEAs  are  denied  access  to  the  primary  source  of  revenue  that  has  traditionally 
been  used  by  communities  to  finance  education.  These  communities  must  provide  for  the 
education  of  these  federally  connected  children  from  other  revenue  sources.  Impact  Aid 
helps  to  replace  the  lost  revenue  that  would  otherwise  be  available  to  LEAs  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  the  children." 

The  Administration  is  proposing  an  1 1  percent  reduction  for  Impact  Aid  programs, 
which  would  be  the  largest  single-year  decrease  in  over  a  decade,  and  represents  a  four-year 
decrease  of  25  percent  in  the  program. 

I  want  to  read  further  from  the  justification.  "For  Basic  Support  Payments,  the 
Administration  requests  $550  million  to  make  payments  on  behalf  of  ..the  two  categories  of 
children  who  present  the  most  significant  uncompensated  burden  to  local  education 
agencies."  That  is  a  6  percent  reduction  for  those  children  with  greatest  need. 

My  point  in  reading  from  the  justification  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  Administration 
agrees  that  Impact  Aid  is  an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  not  a  Federal  grant 
but  replacing  resources  foregone  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal  action.  And  yet,  the  request  is 
for  a  dramatic  reduction. 

I  want  to  compare  the  Impact  Aid  request  to  the  Administration's  priorities.  Goals 
2000  =  40%  increase,  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  =  35%  increase.  Bilingual  Educafion  = 
47%  increase.  It  looks  like  the  Department  is  funding  large  increases  for  programs  to  help 
schools  do  the  things  they  ought  to  be  doing  anyway  with  their  local  resources.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  Administration's  budget  deprives  Impact  Aid  schools  of  the  resources  they 
need  in  order  to  provide  basic  educational  services — a  fiinding  responsibility  which  is  a  clear 
Federal  responsibility.  One  might  ask  what  good  the  Department  is  doing  by  giving  a  school 
district  a  reform  grant  on  the  one  hand  and  then  taking  a  hit  out  of  its  basic  operating  budget. 
It  looks  like  the  Department  is  expanding  its  reach  into  local  educational  responsibilities  by 
ignoring  its  most  fundamental  responsibility  to  make  sure  the  Federal  Government  isn't 
harming  2,600  Impact  Aid  schools. 

How  do  you  justify  these  priorities? 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  exceptionally  tight  Federal  discretionary 
budget  makes  it  impossible  to  request  increases  or  even  level  fiinding  for  all  programs.  The 
requested  reduction  for  Basic  Support  Payments  would  adequately  fund  a  better-targeted 
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Impact  Aid  program  and  provide  at  least  level  funding  for  local  educational  agencies  that  are 
genuinely  burdened  by  the  presence  of  Federally  connected  children. 

Our  proposal  would  limit  Basic  Support  Payments  to  those  on  behalf  of  children 
living  on  Indian  lands  and  children  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  live  on 
Federal  property.  These  two  categories  of  children  present  the  greatest  burden  to  local 
educational  agencies,  and  the  Administration  is  committed  to  supporting  the  educational 
opportunities  of  these  children.  Our  request  would  provide  at  least  level  funding,  and  in 
some  cases  increased  payments,  for  school  districts  that  educate  these  two  categories  of 
children. 

IMPACT  AID  BASIC  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  but  according  to  the  justification's  own  narrative,  even  ftmding  for 
those  schools  with  greatest  need  is  reduced  by  6  percent.  How  is  that  justified? 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  Funding  for  the  most  genuinely  burdened  school  districts  would  not  be 
reduced.  Our  proposal  would  focus  the  requested  $550  million  entirely  on  the  two  categories 
of  children  whose  educational  costs  genuinely  burden  their  communities,  children  living  on 
Indian  lands  and  military  dependents  living  on  Federal  property.  This  would  provide  at  least 
level  funding,  overall,  for  the  education  of  these  children,  and  payments  would  actually 
increase  in  some  school  districts  that  educate  them. 

The  $581,707,000  provided  for  Basic  Support  payments  by  the  1996  appropriation 
wall  be  used  to  make  payments  on  behalf  of  the  eight  categories  of  children  specified  under 
section  8003  of  the  Impact  Aid  statute.  A  significant  portion  of  that  $582  million  will 
therefore  be  used  to  support  the  education  of  children  who  live  on  private  property  and 
whose  families  contribute  to  the  tax  base  of  their  local  communities.  We  anticipate  that  less 
than  $550  million  of  that  appropriation  will  actually  support  the  education  of  military 
dependents  living  on  Federal  property  and  children  living  on  Indian  lands. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  HEAVILY  IMPACTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  Porter.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  Department  has  typically  made  3(d)(2)(B) 
and  section  (f)  payments  well  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  funding  is 
appropriated.  As  an  example,  partial  payments  for  1994  have  just  gone  out  in  the  last  week. 
Your  staff  has  informed  us  that  the  major  reason  for  these  delays  has  been  that  many  schools 
that  indicate  their  intention  to  apply  for  this  fimding  fail  to  provide  the  necessary 
information.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  applicants  and  the  Department  and  perhaps 
Congress  have  to  take  greater  responsibility  for  ensuring  the  program  operates  in  a  timely 
manner.  Please  indicate  for  the  record  those  changes — whether  administrative,  regulatory, 
or  legislative — that  would  most  contribute  to  the  issuance  of  section  (f)  payments  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  fimding  is  appropriated. 
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Dr.  Tirozzi.  Section  8003(f)  of  the  current  Impact  Aid  law,  which  authorizes 
additional  payments  for  Heavily  Impacted  Local  Educational  Agencies,  specifies  in  section 
8003(f)(4)  that  the  Secretary  use  the  applicant's  current-year  student  and  revenue  data  in 
determining  eligibility  and  payments.  In  addition,  the  Department  must  collect  and  use 
current-year  tax-rate  data  for  the  applicant  and  its  comparable  districts  to  determine  whether 
the  applicant  district  is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort,  as  required  by  section  8003(f).  Aside 
from  the  inherent  complexity  of  the  section  8003(f)  payment  calculations,  these  current-year 
data  statutory  requirements  contribute  to  delaying  these  payments,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  Department  must  use  an  applicant's  revenue  data  for  the  year  for  which  the 
payments  are  to  be  made  (e.g.,  for  fiscal  year  1996  8003(f)  payments  we  must  use  fiscal  year 
1996  revenue  data);  but  these  data  do  not  become  available  until  the  LEA  has  filed  an 
audited  financial  report  with  its  State,  usually  by  60  days  after  'the  end  of  the  LEA's  fiscal 
year  (e.g.,  August  31,1 996). 

Secondly,  verification  of  the  applicant's  current-year  student  data  generally  can  be 
done  from  the  application  submitted  during  the  year  in  which  the  section  8003(f)  fimding  is 
appropriated  (1995-96  school  year  student  data  are  reported  on  the  FY  1997  application, 
which  was  submitted  during  FY  1 996).  However,  sometimes  this  verification  requires  a  site 
visit  to  a  district  to  examine  student  records.  Negotiating  a  time  that  is  convenient  for  district 
staff  to  make  the  records  available  sometimes  causes  delays. 

Most  importantly,  the  Department  must  use  current-year  tax-rate  data  for  the 
applicant  and  its  comparable  districts  to  determine  whether  the  applicant  district  meets  the 
tax  effort  requirement  of  section  8003(f).  In  some  cases,  these  data  do  not  become  available 
from  the  States  until  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  example,  to  determine  a  payment 
for  a  school  district  in  Illinois  that  applies  for  ftinding  under  section  8003(f)  for  FY  1996,  the 
Department  must  wait  until  after  Illinois  completes  its  1996  tax  year  and  compiles  tax-rate 
data  for  all  communities  in  the  State.  Only  after  Illinois  has  completed  this  task  can  it 
provide  the  necessary  tax-rate  data  to  the  Department.  We  do  not  expect  to  receive  these 
data  from  the  State  until  sometime  in  FY  1997,  at  which  time  we  would  be  able  to  proceed 
with  final  FY  1996  eligibility  determinations  for  the  applicant  school  districts  in  Illinois. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  HEAVILY  IMPACTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

An  additional  set  of  data  that  is  often  not  submitted  until  late  in  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
appropriation  is  the  identification  of,  and  data  for,  the  applicant's  three  comparable  districts, 
an  option  that  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  statute  and  is  available  only  for  purposes  of 
determining  section  8003(f)  eligibility  and  payments.  The  reason  some  applicants  choose 
to  identify  three  comparable  districts  is  to  generate  a  higher  payment  under  section  8003(f) 
than  a  district  could  receive  if  its  payment  were  calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  its  section 
8003(b)  payment.  This  process  often  requires  extensive  data  manipulation  by  the  State  staff 
who  provide  the  information,  and  who  must  fit  this  additional  task  into  their  workload.  Our' 
experience  in  recent  years  is  that  this  task  is  not  given  a  high  priority  in  some  States  or  is 
delayed  because  of  staff  turnover  or  reductions. 
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For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  requirements  that  the  Department  use  an  applicant's 
current-year  revenue  and  student  data  and  current-year  tax-rate  data  for  the  applicant  and 
comparable  districts  are  the  most  significant  obstacles  to  determining  and  making  section 
8003(f)  payments  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  appropriated.  To  enable  the 
Department  to  make  these  payments  in  the  year  of  the  appropriation,  the  law  would  have  to 
be  amended  to  shift  all  of  the  section  8003(f)  eligibility  and  payment  provisions  to  prior  year 
data. 

One  administrative  measure  that  could  be  taken  to  expedite  payments  would  be  to  set 
final  deadlines  by  which  data  from  the  States — both  tax-effort  data  and  data  for  comparable 
districts — would  have  to  be  submitted.  In  some  cases,  States  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
deadline  and  the  affected  applicants  in  those  States  would  be  ineligible  for  this  funding  for 
that  year.  This  situation  would  most  likely  occur  in  States  that  contain  very  large  cities,  such 
as  New  York  City  or  Chicago,  where  the  volume  of  data  is  such  that  communities  need  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  collect,  review,  and  compile  all  of  the  required  information  before 
submitting  it  to  the  States.  The  State  staff,  in  turn,  must  compute  aggregated  data  for  all  of 
the  districts  in  their  respective  States  to  prepare  the  material  for  submission  to  the 
Department.  The  mechanics  of  this  process  are  far  beyond  the  control  of  the  applicant 
districts,  and  we  believe  that  setting  such  a  deadline  would  unfairly  penalize  some  applicants. 

Mr.  Porter.  Assuming  the  bill  language  in  the  request  is  not  enacted,  what  is  the 
Department's  estimate  of  fiill  fimding  for  Section  (f),  and  how  many  schools  are  estimated 
to  be  eligible  for  such  fimding? 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  The  cost  of  full  funding  for  FY  1995  has  increased  recently  because  of 
the  amendments  to  section  8003(f)  that  were  included  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization.  We  currently  estimate  that  fiiU  fimding  for  1 995  will  be  approximately 
$60-70  million  and  that  fewer  than  20  districts  will  be  eligible  for  this  funding. 

Because  much  of  the  data  that  will  be  used  to  determine  FY  1997  section  8003(f) 
payments  will  not  become  available  until  after  FY  1997,  for  reasons  described  in  the 
preceding  response,  it  is  impossible  to  project  precisely  the  number  of  eligible  districts  or  the 
cost  of  full  funding  for  that  year. 

10  YEAR  HISTORY  TABLE  -  SECTION(f)  AND  3(d)(2)(B)  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  a  10-year  historical  table  indicating  which  schools 
received  section  (f)  or  3(d)(2)(B)  fimding  and  in  what  amount,  and  total  funding  provided 
in  each  year  for  these  payments. 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  The  table  follows. 


24-976    0—96 24 
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APPLICANTS  FOR  SECTION  8003(f)  OR  3(d)(2)(B)  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Porter.  Please  provide  for  the  record  for  the  fiscal  years  1994-1997  a  list  of  each 
school  that  has  indicated  in  writing  its  intention  to  apply  for  Section  (f)  or  3(d)(2)(B) 
funding. 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  The  requested  list  of  applicants  for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1997  is 
provided  below. 

IMPACT  AID  APPLICANTS  FOR  FUNDING 

UNDER  SECTIONS  3(d)(2)(B)  or  8003(f) 

Fiscal  Years  1994  through  1997 

FY  1994  Applicants  for  Section  3(d)(2)(B): 

Saint  Marys  City  School  District,  Alaska 

Adak  Region  Schools,  Alaska 

McNary  Elementary  School  District  #23,  Arizona 

Somerton  School  District  #11,  Arizona 

Tuba  City  Unified  School  District  #15,  Arizona 

Pinon  Unified  School  District  #4,  Arizona 

Gosnell  School  District  #6,  Arkansas 

Rocklin  Unified  School  District,  California 

Central  Unified  School  District,  California 

Lompoc  Unified  School  District,  California 

Harrison  School  District  #2,  California 

El  Paso  County  School  District  #8,  Colorado 

Milford  Public  Schools,  Connecticut 

Liberty  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgia 

Mountain  Home  School  District  #193,  Idaho 

North  Chicago  School  District  #187,  Illinois 

Mascoutah  Community  Unity  School  District,  Illinois 

East  Chicago  Heights  School  District  #169,  Illinois 

Burlington  Community  School  District,  Iowa 

Fort  Leavenworth  Unified  School  District  #20,  Kansas 

Limestone  School  Department,  Maine 

Ayer,  Massachusetts 

Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Oscoda  Area  Schools,  Michigan 

Gwinn  Area  Community  Schools,  Michigan 

Nett  Lake  Independent  School  District  #707,  Minnesota 

Pine  Point  School  District  #25,  Minnesota 

Tishomingo  County  Special  School  District,  Mississippi 

Rolla  3 1  School  District,  Missouri 
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FY  1994  Applicants  for  Section  3(d)(2)(B)  —  cont'd: 

Lebanon  School  District  R-3,  Missouri 

Leeton  R-X  School  District,  Missouri 

Newburg  R-II  School  District,  Missouri 

Lame  Deer  Elementary  School  District  #6,  Montana 

Lodge  Grass  Elementary  School  District  #27,  Montana 

Lodge  Grass  High  School  District  #2 

Macy  School  District  #16,  Nebraska 

Bellevue  Public  Schools,  Nebraska 

Santee  School  District,  Nebraska 

Sandy  Creek  Public  Schools,  Nebraska 

North  Hanover  Township  Board  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

Eatontown  Borough  Board  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

Asbury  Park  Board  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

Kittatinny  Regional  High  School  District,  New  Jersey 

Carlsbad  Municipal  Schools,  New  Mexico 

Zuni  Public  School  District,  New  Mexico 

Romulus  Community  School  District,  New  York 

Indian  River  Community  School  District,  New  York 

Weldon  City  Schools,  North  Carolina 

St.  John  School  District  #3,  North  Dakota 

Emerado  School  District  #127,  North  Dakota 

Fort  Yates  School  District  #4,  North  Dakota 

Burke  School  District  #36,  North  Dakota 

Eight  Mile  School  District  #6,  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  School  District  #140,  North  Dakota 

Minot  Air  Force  Base  School  District  #160,  North  Dakota 

Locust  Grove,  Oklahoma 

Sharon  City  School  District,  Pennsylvania 

Town  of  Middletown  School  Committee,  Rhode  Island 

Douglas  School  District  #51-1,  South  Dakota 

Sisseton  Independent  School  District  #1,  South  Dakota 

White  River  School  District  #47-1,  South  Dakota 

McLaughlin  Independent  School  District  #21,  South  Dakota 

Smee  School  District  #15-3,  South  Dakota 

Oelrichs  Public  Schools  #23-3,  South  Dakota 

Rhea  County  Board  of  Education,  Tennessee 

Hubbard  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Killeen  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Randolph  Field  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Lackland  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Copperas  Cove  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Dorma  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

York  County  School  Board,  Virginia 
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FY  1994  Applicants  for  Section  3(d)(2)(B)  —  cont'd: 

Lac  Du  Flambeau  School  District  #1,  Wisconsin 
Menominee  Indian  School  District,  Wisconsin 
Uinta  Community  School  District  #4,  Wyoming 

FY  1995  Applicants  for  Section  8003(f): 

Daleville  City  Board  of  Education,  Alabama 

Saint  Marys  City  School  District,  Alaska 

Adak  Region  Schools,  Alaska 

McNary  Elementary  School  District  #23,  Arizona 

Somerton  School  District  #11,  Arizona 

Kayenta  Unified  School  District  #27,  Arizona 

Gosnell  School  District  #6,  Arkansas 

Muroc  Joint  Unified  School  District,  California 

Lompoc  Unified  School  District,  California 

Sierra  Sands  Unified  School  District,  California 

Harrison  School  District  #2,  California 

El  Paso  County  School  District  #8,  Colorado 

Milford  Public  Schools,  Connecticut 

Monroe  County  District  School  Board,  Florida 

Liberty  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgia 

Camden  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgia 

Mountain  Home  School  District  #193,  Idaho 

Mascoutah  Community  Unity  School  District,  Illinois 

East  Chicago  Heights  School  District  #169,  Illinois 

Ames  Community  School  District,  Iowa 

Burlington  Community  School  District,  Iowa 

Melcher-Dallas  Community  School  District,  Iowa 

Fort  Leavenworth  Unified  School  District  #20,  Kansas 

Limestone  School  Department,  Maine 

Ayer,  Massachusetts 

Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Oscoda  Area  Schools,  Michigan 

Gwinn  Area  Conmiimity  Schools,  Michigan 

Nett  Lake  Independent  School  District  #707,  Mirmesota 

Pine  Point  School  District  #25,  Minnesota 

Tishomingo  Coimty  Special  School  District,  Mississippi 

Lebanon  School  District  R-3,  Missouri 

Lame  Deer  Elementary  School  District  #6,  Montana 

Wyola  Elementary  School  District  #29,  Montana 

Lodge  Grass  Elementary  School  District  #27,  Montana 

Lodge  Grass  High  School  District  #2 
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FY  1995  Applicants  for  Section  8003(f)  —  cont'd: 

Winnebago  School  District,  Nebraska 

Bellevue  Public  Schools,  Nebraska 

North  Hanover  Township  Board  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

Eatontown  Borough  Board  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

Plumsted  Township  Board  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

New  Hanover  Township  Board  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

Zuni  Public  School  District,  New  Mexico 

Romulus  Community  School  District,  New  York 

Indian  River  Community  School  District,  New  York 

Weldon  City  Schools,  North  Carolina 

Solen  School  District  #3,  North  Dakota 

St.  John  School  District  #3,  North  Dakota 

Emerado  School  District  #127,  North  Dakota 

Fort  Yates  School  District  #4,  North  Dakota 

Twin  Buttes  School  District  #37,  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  School  District  #140,  North  Dakota 

Minot  Air  Force  Base  School  District  #160,  North  Dakota 

Chelsea,  Oklahoma 

Okmulgee,  Oklahoma 

Douglas  School  District  #51-1,  South  Dakota 

Sisseton  Independent  School  District  #1,  South  Dakota 

Shannon  County  Independent  School  District  #1,  South  Dakota 

White  River  School  District  #47-1,  South  Dakota 

Smee  School  District  #15-3,  South  Dakota 

Wagner  Community  School  District  #11-4,  South  Dakota 

Bonesteel-Fairfax  School  District  #26,  South  Dakota 

Dupree  School  District  #64-2,  South  Dakota 

Oelrichs  Public  Schools  #23-3,  South  Dakota 

Summit  School  District  #54-6,  South  Dakota 

Hubbard  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Killeen  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Randolph  Field  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Lackland  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Copperas  Cove  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

York  County  School  Board,  Virginia 

Oak  Harbor  School  District  #301,  Washington 

Wellpinit  School  District  #49,  Washington 

Lac  Du  Flambeau  School  District  #1,  Wisconsin 

Menominee  Indian  School  District,  Wisconsin 
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FY  1996  Applicants  for  Section  8003(jf): 

Bering  Strait  School  District,  Alaska 

Fort  Leavenworth  Unified  School  District,  Kansas 

Scott  County  Board  of  Education,  Kentucky 

Kittery  School  Department,  Maine 

Winter  Harbor  School  Department,  Maine 

Winnebago  School  District,  Nebraska 

Bellevue  Public  Schools,  Nebraska 

North  Hanover  Township  Board  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

St.  John  School  District  #3,  North  Dakota 

Minot  Air  Force  Base  School  District  #160,  North  Dakota 

Kenwood,  Oklahoma 

Smithville,  Oklahoma 

Wickliffe,  Oklahoma 

Todd  County  Independent  School  District,  South  Dakota 

Douglas  School  District,  South  Dakota 

Eagle  Butte  Independent  School  District,  South  Dakota 

McLaughlin  Independent  School  District,  South  Dakota 

Mcintosh  Independent  School  District,  South  Dakota 

Isabel  School  District,  South  Dakota 

Killeen  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Randolph  Field  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Lackland  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

San  Vicente  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Copperas  Cove  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Fort  Sam  Houston  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

York  County  School  Board,  Virginia 

Lac  Du  Flambeau  School  District  #1,  Wisconsin 

FY  1997  Applicants  for  Section  8003(f): 

North  Slope  Borough  School  District,  Alaska 

Bering  Strait  School  District,  Alaska 

Fallbrook  Unified  Elementary  School  District,  California 

Central  Unified  School  District,  California 

Mineral  Elementary  School  District,  California 

El  Paso  County  School  District  #8,  Colorado 

Liberty  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgia 

Camden  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgia 

Central  School  District,  Hawaii 

Lapwai  School  District  #341,  Idaho 

North  Chicago  School  District  #187,  Illinois 

Mascoutah  Commimity  Unity  School  District,  Illinois 

Geary  County  Unified  School  District  #475,  Kansas 
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FY  1997  Applicants  for  Section  8003(f)  —  cont'd: 

Fort  Leavenworth  Unified  School  District  #20,  Kansas 

Limestone  School  Department,  Maine 

Redlake  Independent  School  District  #38,  Minnesota 

Rolla  3 1  School  District,  Missouri 

Waynesville  R-VI  School  District,  Missouri 

Knob  Noster  R-VIII  School  District,  Missouri 

Bellevue  Public  Schools,  Nebraska 

Santee  School  District,  Nebraska 

North  Hanover  Tovmship  Board  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

Jemez  Valley  Public  Schools,  New  Mexico 

Indian  River  Community  School  District,  New  York 

Weldon  City  Schools,  North  Carolina 

New  Town  School  District  #1,  North  Dakota 

St.  John  School  District  #3,  North  Dakota 

Dunseith  School  District  #1,  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  School  District  #140,  North  Dakota 

Minot  Air  Force  Base  School  District  #160,  North  Dakota 

Wickliffe,  Oklahoma 

Andes  Central  Public  School  #11-1,  South  Dakota 

Douglas  School  District  #51-1,  South  Dakota 

Sisseton  Independent  School  District  #1,  South  Dakota 

White  River  School  District  #47-1,  South  Dakota 

Timber  Lake  District  #20-3,  South  Dakota 

McLaughlin  Independent  School  District  #21,  South  Dakota 

Wagner  Community  School  District  #11-4,  South  Dakota 

Bonesteel-Fairfax  School  District  #26,  South  Dakota 

Dupree  School  District  #64-2,  South  Dakota 

Oelrichs  Public  Schools  #23-3,  South  Dakota 

Copperas  Cove  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Killeen  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Randolph  Field  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Lackland  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

Fort  Sam  Houston  Independent  School  District,  Texas 

San  Juan  School  District,  Utah 

York  County  School  Board,  Virginia 

Lac  Du  Flambeau  School  District  #1,  Wisconsin 

DISTRICTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  SECTION  8003(f)  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Porter.  The  budget  justification  indicates  that  as  many  as  25  school  districts  may 
qualify  for  Section  (f)  fiinding  in  1996  but  only  15  would  qualify  under  the  FY  '97  budget 
request — a  40  percent  reduction.  The  justification  also  indicates  that  the  remaining  15 
schools  would  be  fully  compensated  by  the  $20  million  request,  a  60  percent  reduction  fi-om 
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the  1 996  amount.  Obviously,  the  schools  that  would  qualify  in  1 996  but  not  in  1 997  are 
estimated  to  receive  a  proportionally  greater  share  of  total  funding  than  schools  that  would 
qualify  in  both  years.  Please  provide  the  specific  basis  for  these  estimates  and  indicate  which 
schools  are  estimated  to  qualify  in  1996  and  which  schools  are  estimated  to  qualify  in  1997. 

DISTRICTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  SECTION  8003(f)  PAYMENTS 

Dr.  Tirozzi.  Our  estimates  in  the  budget  justification  for  the  number  of  eligible 
districts  for  section  8003(f)  funding  for  FYs  1996  and  1997  were  based  on  preliminary  data 
for  FY  1995  and  our  experience  in  administering  the  program  for  previous  years,  and 
reflected  the  statutory  provisions  prior  to  the  enactment  of  amendments  to  section  8003(f) 
that  were  included  in  the  Department  of  Defense  authorization  bill.  Because  final  eligibility 
determinations  are  dependent  on  data  that  do  not  become  available  until  after  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  funds  are  appropriated,  it  is  impossible  to  project  two  years  in  advance  precisely 
how  many  districts  will  be  eligible,  or  how  much  full  payments  would  cost. 

For  FY  1996,  the  following  23  school  districts  are  tentatively  projected  to  qualify  for 
section  8003(f)  funding  based  on  data  that  are  available  at  this  time: 

Ft.  Huachuca,  AZ  Minot  AFB,  ND 

Liberty  Co.  GA  New  Town,  ND 

Mascoutah,  IL  St.  John,  ND 

North  Chicago,  IL  Douglas,  SD 

Ft.  Leavenworth,  KS  Dupree,  SD 

Knob  Noster,  MO  Smee,  SD 

Waynesville,  MO  Copperas  Cove,  TX 

Bellevue,  NE  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  TX 

Santee,  NE  Killeen,  TX 

North  Hanover,  NJ  Lackland  AFB,  TX 

Indian  River,  NY  Randolph  Field,  TX 
Grand  Forks  AFB,  ND 

For  FY  1997,  we  have  proposed  that  Impact  Aid  payments,  including  payments  for 
section  8003(f),  be  made  only  for  children  living  on  Indian  lands  and  military  dependents 
living  on  Federal  property.  Several  current  recipients  of  8003(f)  payments  are  eligible 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  large  numbers  of  "military  b's,"  military  dependents  whose 
families  live  on  private  property  in  the  local  community.  Our  projection  that  only  15 
districts  would  be  eligible  under  our  proposed  policy  for  FY  1997  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that,  if  those  "military  b's"  were  not  counted  for  purposes  of  eligibility,  such 
school  districts  would  no  longer  qualify  for  payments  under  section  8003(f). 
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If  our  proposal  were  enacted,  of  the  school  districts  likely  to  be  eligible  for  8003(f) 
payments  for  1996,  we  anticipate  that  the  following  would  also  likely  be  eligible  for  1997: 

Ft.  Huachuca,  AZ  Minot  AFB,  ND 

Mascoutah,  IL  New  Town,  ND 

North  Chicago,  IL  Douglas,  SD 

Ft.  Leavenworth,  KS  Dupree,  SD 

Waynesville,  MO  Smee,  SD 

Santee,  NE  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  TX 

North  Hanover,  NJ  Lackland  AFB,  TX 

Grand  Forks  AFB,  ND  Randolph  Field,  TX 

TOTAL  SPENDING  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Porter.  Last  year,  I  asked  Dr.  Payzant  for  a  catalog  of  programs  that  fiuid  teacher 
training  and  the  total  funding  for  this  activity.  His  response  was,  at  best,  vague  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Department  does  not  know  how  much  is  spent  on  teacher  training.  I 
fail  to  see  how  you  c£in  put  together  a  competent  budget  request  for  more  money  when  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  currently  spending.  Therefore,  let  me  ask  again: 

If  you  include  the  various  grant  programs  and  grants  and  loans  to  individual  students, 
how  much  does  the  Federal  Government  spend  on  teacher  education  and  training? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  Department  administers  a  handfiil  of  programs  that  provide  fimding 
specifically  (and,  in  most  cases,  solely)  for  educator  professional  development.  These 
programs  include  the  Eisenhower  program,  as  well  as  more  specialized  authorities  like 
Special  Education  Personnel  Development,  Bilingual  Education  Professional  Development, 
and  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment.  The  total  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  for  these 
programs  is  $338  million.  In  addition,  as  you  mention,  students  who  obtain  grants  and  loans 
through  the  Department's  student  aid  programs  can  use  that  aid  to  pursue  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  in  education.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are 
available,  our  estimate  is  that  education  majors  received  $2.3  billion  in  student  aid  (including 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Department).  Finally,  educator  professional  development  is  an 
allowable  expense  under  a  large  number  of  other  programs,  such  as  Title  I  LEA  Grants  and 
Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools.  Because  the  Department  tries  to  limit  the  data  reporting  burden 
on  grantees,  we  do  not  have  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  expended  for  teacher 
professional  development  under  these  broader  programs. 

Outside  the  Department,  some  of  the  science  "mission  agencies"  (such  as  the 
Department  of  Energy,  NASA,  and,  most  notably,  the  National  Science  Foundation)  provide 
limited  professional  development  opportunities  in  mathematics  and  science.  In  addition,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  supports  a  much  smaller  amount  (approximately 
$5  million)  on  professional  development  in  the  humanities.  While  we  do  not  have  current 
figures  on  the  total  amounts  being  spent  by  the  other  agencies,  our  best  estimate  (based  on 
previous  years'  patterns)  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  for  professional  development 
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programs  outside  of  the  Department  is  $175  million.  Combined  with  the  appropriation  for 
Department  programs,  the  Government-wide  estimate  for  professional  development 
programs  is  $513  million. 

Mr.  Porter.  How  did  you  factor  this  amount  into  your  determination  of  the  amounts 
needed  in  the  Eisenhower  program? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  In  determining  the  budget  request  amount  for  the  Eisenhower 
Professional  Development  program  in  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  did  examine  the 
levels  of  fiinding  for  professional  development  programs  Department- wide.  The  Eisenhower 
program,  imlike  the  more  specialized  Special  Education  and  Bilingual  Education  activities, 
provides  professional  development  for  all  the  Nation's  teachers  in  the  core  subject  areas.  For 
many  local  districts,  the  Eisenhower  program  is  the  only  source  of  ftinds  they  receive  for 
professional  development  activities.  Thus,  it  is  the  only  program  in  the  Department  (and  one 
of  the  few  in  the  Federal  Government)  designed  to  help  teachers  teach  to  high  academic 
standards.  Our  budget  request  reflects  this  very  important  and  fairly  unique  objective. 

EDUCATION  PROGRAM  TERMINATIONS 

Mr.  Porter.  For  the  record,  would  you  provide  a  list  of  programs  proposed  by  the 
President  for  termination  in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  or  1996  that  are  proposed  for  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Programs  that  were  proposed  for  termination  by  the  President  in  fiscal 
years  1994, 1995,  or  1996  that  are  proposed  for  fiinding  in  the  1997  President's  budget  are: 

Fiscal  Year  1994  Budget: 
Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 
Foreign  Language  Assistance 

Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget: 

Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 

Immigrant  Education  • 

Civic  Education 

Perkins  Capital  Contributions 

Fiscal  Year  1 996  Budget: 
Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowships 

Mr.  Porter.  Would  you  also  indicate  any  programs  that  were  terminated  in  bills 
signed  by  the  President  that  he  is  now  proposing  to  fiind. 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  There  are  no  programs  terminated  in  the  1994  and  1995  appropriations 
acts  that  are  proposed  for  fiinding  in  the  1997  President's  budget.  There  are  eight  programs. 
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however,  that  were  terminated  in  the  final  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  (passed  at  the  end 
of  April)  that  are  in  the  President's  1997  proposed  budget.  These  programs  are: 

Title  I  State  School  Improvement 

Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowships 

Women's  Educational  Equity 

Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children 

Special  Programs  for  Adult  Indians 

Bilingual  Support  Services 

Bilingual  Professional  Development 

HEA  III  Endowment  Grants  for  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 

PARTICIPATION  OF  MINORITIES  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND 
HIGH-TRACK  ACADEMIC  COURSES 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  can  you  tell  us  this  year,  that  you  could  not  tell  us  last  year,  about 
what  the  Department  has  done  to  address  the  under-representation  of  African  Americans  and 
other  minorities  in  high-track  academic  courses,  and  the  over-representation  of  African 
Americans  and  other  minorities  in  special  education? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  Department  has  been  active  in  addressing  both  the  over- 
representation  of  minorities  in  special  education  and  their  under-representation  in  high-track 
programs. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  has  invested  heavily  in  bringing  the  issue  of  over- 
representation  of  minority  students  in  special  education  to  the  forefront  of  the  attention  of 
public  school  educators  across  the  country.  The  Office  has  undertaken  a  number  of 
strategies,  methods,  and  projects  to  create  positive  changes  in  how  educators  think  about 
their  referral,  evaluation,  and  identification  processes  that  affect  the  placement  of  minority 
students  into  special  education.  For  example,  OCR  is  engaged  in  a  number  of  activities 
related  to  the  creation  of  information  systems,  maintenance  of  a  national  docket  of  cases, 
providing  consultant  services  nationally,  and  facilitating  communication  across  State  and 
Federal  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  issue  of  minority  over-representation  in  special  education  has  been 
a  priority  enforcement  issue  for  OCR  for  almost  two  years.  In  the  last  year  OCR  issued 
guidance  to  all  of  its  regional  offices  to  ensure  that  consistent,  clear,  legal  standards  are 
applied  to  investigating  and  determining  the  merit  of  claims  involving  minorities  in  special 
education. 

OCR  is  involved  in  approximately  1 1 5  enforcement  cases  involving  minorities  in 
special  education.  Over  20  of  those  cases  have  reached  resolutions  that  provide  strong, 
educationally  sound  remedies.  OCR  is  continuing  to  monitor  the  agreed  upon  steps  to 
remedy  the  problems  identified  in  these  cases.  Work  on  the  remaining  90  or  so  cases  is 
ongoing. 
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Within  the  last  year,  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 
(OSERS)  has  fimded  a  case  study  examination  of  State-  and  district-level  strategies  that 
address  disproportionality  and  the  challenges  in  implementing  those  strategies.  Three  States 
and  eight  school  districts  were  included  in  this  examination.  These  case  studies  have 
identified  a  variety  of  effective  strategies  for  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  help 
ensure  that  children  are  appropriately  identified  and  served.  They  focus  primarily  on  the 
appropriate  interventions  in  general  education  that  preclude  the  need  to  refer  children  who 
appear  to  have  special  learning  problems  for  special  education  assessments.  The  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education  (NASDSE)  will  prepare  the  results  of 
these  case  studies  for  publication  and  will  distribute  them  throughout  the  country. 

OSERS  and  OCR  are  collaborating  to  produce  two  documents  to  help  educators 
address  this  issue.  One  is  a  compilation  of  strategies  that  address  disproportionality  from  a 
variety  of  perspectives,  including  prereferral  practices  and  assessments.  The  second 
document,  a  companion  to  the  first,  will  be  an  annotated  list  of  print  and  human  resources 
on  the  topic  of  disproportionality  that  can  be  used  to  help  ensure  that  minority  children  are 
appropriately  identified. 

The  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  OCR,  and  OSERS,  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  the 
development  of  an  educationally  sound  position  about  the  use  of  IQ  tests  in  the  placement 
of  minority  students  in  special  education,  contracted  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  convene  two  workshops  with  nationally  recognized  experts  on  the  subject,  and  to  prepare 
a  report  on  the  subject.  This  report.  The  Use  of  IQ  Tests  in  Special  Education  Decision 
Making  and  Planning,  was  recently  published  by  the  National  Research  Coimcil's  Board  on 
Testing  and  Assessment. 

Issues  surrounding  the  placement  of  minorities  in  high-track  courses  (often  math  and 
science  courses)  have  been  at  the  center  of  OCR's  enforcement  and  technical  assistance 
efforts.  OCR's  work  in  this  area  is  best  illustrated  by  its  recent  efforts  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.  OCR  worked  with  State  officials  to  ensure  the  modification  of  Georgia's 
requirement  that  IQ  test  scores,  alone,  provide  the  basis  upon  which  students  are  placed  in 
gifted  and  talented  courses.  Now,  more  inclusive  and  educationally  appropriate  factors — 
in  addition  to  IQ  scores — are  considered. 

STATE-BY-STATE  MINORITY  PARTICIPATION  DATA 

Mr.  Stokes.  For  the  record,  please  provide  a  State-by-State  chart  displaying  the 
representation  for  high-track  courses  and  for  special  education,  by  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
in  comparison  to  the  majority  population. 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  The  following  data  on  placements  in  special  education  and  in  high-track 
programs  are  taken  from  the  1992  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Civil  Rights 
Compliance  Report.  The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  sampled  4,902  school  districts, 
approximately  one-third  of  the  districts  in  the  country,  in  order  to  provide  State-by-State 
estimates. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLACKS  BY  DISABILITY  CATEGORY 


Percent  of  Percent  of 

Enrollment  with        Percent  of        Enrollment  with 


Percent  of 

Specific 

Enrollment  with 

Serious 

Public  School 

Learning 

Mental 

Emotional 

Enrollment 

Disabilities 

Retardation 

Disturbance 

Alabama 

34 

28 

59 

31 

Alaska 

5 

6 

5 

6 

Arizona 

4 

5 

8 

6 

Arkansas 

24 

25 

50 

24 

California 

9 

13 

11 

17 

Colorado 

5 

8 

8 

8 

Connecticut 

14 

15 

29 

23 

Delaware 

28 

43 

48 

47 

Florida 

24 

24 

46 

33 

Georgia 

39 

31 

64 

45 

Hawaii 

3 

3 

2 

4 

Idaho 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Dlinois 

21 

22 

30 

30 

Indiana 

10 

11 

19 

14 

Iowa 

3 

4 

6 

9 

Kansas 

8 

9 

14 

15 

Kentucky 

8 

14 

7 

30 

Louisiana 

44 

47 

66 

54 

Maine 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland 

33 

37 

48 

38 

Massachusetts 

8 

6 

6 

9 

Michigan 

15 

14 

23 

16 

Minnesota 

3 

7 

7 

6 

Mississippi 

48 

53 

75 

58 

Missouri 

14 

17 

29 

27 

Montana 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Nebraska 

5 

5 

11 

15 

Nevada 

9 

14 

15 

13 

New  Hampshire 

1 

2 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

18 

21 

35 

36 

New  Mexico 

2 

2 

3 

5 

New  York 

20 

24 

29 

40 

North  Carolina 

28 

30 

55 

42 

North  Dakota 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Ohio 

14 

11 

23 

26 

Oklahoma 

11 

15 

24 

17 

Oregon 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Pennsylvania 

16 

17 

23 

16 

Rhode  Island 

4 

3 

9 

4 

South  Carolina 

42 

46 

69 

52 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Tennessee 

23 

22 

46 

29 

Texas 

15 

17 

26 

19 

Utah 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Vermont 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Virginia 

23 

23 

39 

28 

Washington 

3 

5 

6 

10 

West  Virginia 

4 

4 

5 

8 

Wisconsin 

9 

9 

18 

15 

Wyoming 

1 

2 

0 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

89 

94 

97 

99 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  fflSPAOTCS  BY  DISABILITY  CATEGORY 


Percent  of  Percent  of 

Enrollment  with        Percent  of        Enrollment  with 


Percent  of 

Specific 

Enrollment  with 

Serious 

Public  School 

Learning 

Mental 

Emotional 

Enrplhnent 

Disabilities 

Retardation 

Disturbance 

Alabama 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alaska 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Arizona 

24 

24 

28 

12 

Arkansas 

1 

0 

0 

0 

California 

36 

33 

37 

14 

Colorado 

17 

20 

22 

13 

Connecticut 

11 

13 

17 

12 

Delaware 

3 

4 

4 

2 

Florida 

14 

13 

12 

8 

Georgia 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Hawaii 

2 

4 

3 

4 

Idaho 

6 

8 

13 

8 

Dlinois 

11 

8 

6 

7 

Indiana 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Iowa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kansas 

5 

5 

6 

3 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Maine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Massachusetts 

7 

4 

5 

4 

Michigan 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Minnesota 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Montana 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Nebraska 

3 

3 

4 

2 

Nevada 

13 

11 

12 

4 

New  Hampshire 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

12 

11 

21 

13 

New  Mexico 

44 

42 

48 

42 

New  York 

17 

18 

17 

18 

North  Carolina 

1 

1 

1 

0 

North  Dakota 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Ohio 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Oklahoma 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Oregon 

5 

5 

5 

3 

Pennsylvania 

3 

4 

7 

3 

Rhode  Island 

3 

2 

3 

2 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

30 

29 

25 

19 

Utah 

5 

7 

8 

6 

Vermont 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Virginia 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Washington 

7 

8 

11 

3 

West  Virginia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Wyoming 

7 

8 

7 

7 

District  of  Columbia 

6 

4 

2 

0 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLACKS  BY  fflGH-TRACK  PROGRAM 


Percent  of 

Public  School 

Enrollment 


Percent  of 
Enrollment  in 
Gifted  and 
Talented 
Programs 


Percent  of 

Enrollment  in 

Advanced 

Placement 


Percent  of 

Enrollment  in 

Advanced 

Placement 


Math  Programs   Science  Programs 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 


34 
5 
4 
24 
9 
5 

14 

28 

24 

39 

3 

0 

21 

10 

3 

8 

8 

44 

1 

33 

8 

IS 

3 

48 

14 

0 

5 

9 

1 

18 

2 

20 

28 

1 

14 

11 

2 

16 

4 

42 

1 

23 

15 

1 

1 

23 

3 

4 

9 

1 

89 


9 

1 

2 
18 

5 

4 
11 

8 

6 
10 

1 

0 
13 

5 

2 

3 

5 
15 

0 
15 

8 

6 

4 

15 

7 

0 
9 

4 
1 

12 
1 

20 
7 
1 

22 
5 
1 
5 
3 

14 
0 

11 
9 
0 
0 

10 
2 
1 
4 
1 

94 


22 
2 
5 

15 
4 
3 
6 
3 
7 

17 
1 
0 
5 

12 
0 
8 
6 

22 
0 
8 
1 
2 
1 

20 
5 
0 
2 
4 
1 
4 
1 
5 
9 
0 
11 
13 
1 
9 
5 

18 

0 

23 

19 

0 

1 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

94 


22 

2 

4 
22 

4 

5 

4 

4 
12 
19 

2 

0 

3 

10 
1 

6 

6 

35 

0 

16 
1 
2 
1 

20 
9 
0 
3 
5 
1 
4 
2 
4 

12 
2 

15 

14 
1 
6 
4 

12 
0 

25 

18 
0 
1 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 

96 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  HISPANICS  BY  fflGH-TRACK  PROGRAM 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Enrollment 

in 

Enrollment 

in 

Enrollment 

in 

Percent  of 

Gifted  and 

1 

Advanced 

Advanced 

Public  School 

Talented 

Placement 

Placement 

Enrolbnent 

Programs 

Math  Programs   ', 

Science  Programs 

Alabama 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alaska 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Arizona 

24 

10 

19 

16 

Arkansas 

1 

0 

1 

0 

California 

36 

16 

12 

9 

Colorado 

17 

12 

11 

14 

Connecticut 

11 

4 

2 

2 

Delaware 

3 

2 

2 

Florida 

14 

5 

10 

11 

Georgia 
Hawaii 

1 
2 

0 
2 

1 

5 

Idaho 

6 

2 

2 

Illinois 

11 

6 

4 

Indiana 

2 

1 

1 

Iowa 

1 

1 

1 

Kansas 

5 

2 

2 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

0 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Maine 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 

3 
7 

3 
3 

2 
1 

Michigan 
Minnesota 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Mississippi 
Missouri 

0 
1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

Montana 

1 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

3 

2 

1 

Nevada 

13 

4 

5 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

1 
12 
44 

0 

5 
21 

1 

2 

22 

23 

New  York 

17 

15 

3 

North  Carolina 

1 

0 

1 

North  Dakota 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio 

1 

1 

1 

Oklahoma 

3 

2 

3 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

5 
3 
3 

2 

1 
2 

2 
0 

5 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

1 

0 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

0 

1 

Texas 

30 

16 

23 

24 

Utah 

5 

3 

2 

Vermont 

0 

0 

1 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

2 
7 
0 
3 

1 
3 
0 

1 

1 

5 
0 

1 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

7 
6 

3 
2 

5 
1 

1 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  PORTER 
FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

PELL  GRANT  ELIGIBILITY  OF  INCARCERATED  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  Porter.  Do  any  incarcerated  individuals  receive  Federal  student  aid  of  any  type? 
If  so,  please  indicate  by  program  the  number  of  individuals  receiving  aid  and  the  amount  of 
aid  received. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Section  2041 1  of  the  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement 
Act  of  1994  (P.L.  103-322)  now  prohibits  students  incarcerated  in  Federal  and  State  penal 
institutions  from  receiving  Pell  Grants.  Only  those  in  local  jails  are  eligible  to  receive 
Federal  Pell  Grants.  These  individuals  are  generally  incarcerated  for  relatively  brief  periods. 
In  the  1995-96  award  year,  a  total  of  777  students  incarcerated  in  local  jails  have  received 
a  Pell  Grant,  as  of  the  latest  reporting  date. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Porter.  Does  the  Department  collect  any  information  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs,  for  instance  what  percentage  of  students  receiving 
Federal  aid  obtain  employment  in  the  fields  in  which  they  were  educated? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  We  have  considerable  information  not  only  from  sources  within 
the  Department,  but  from  other  sources  as  well,  which  indicate  that  the  Federal  student  aid 
programs  have  been  effective  in  achieving  their  major  program  goals. 

At  the  macro  level,  we  know  that  the  Federal  student  aid  programs  ~ 

•  Have  been  effective  in  expanding  educational  opportunity  by  encouraging  the 
enrollment  and  broadening  the  educational  choices  of  disadvantaged  individuals; 

•  Have  provided  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  higher  education. 

We  know  that  providing  access  to  postsecondary  education  is  not  enough  if  those 
students  do  not  continue  and  complete  their  programs  of  study.  Most  experts  agree  that 
student  aid  has  had  a  positive  effect  on  reducing  student  attrition  due  to  lack  of  fmancial 
resources.  For  instance,  the  current  research  and  data  show: 

•  Aid  recipients  generally  persist  as  well  as  non-recipients. 

•  Grants  have  a  more  positive  effect  on  reducing  attrition  than  loans,  and  larger  grants 
have  a  more  positive  effect  than  smaller  grants. 

Moreover,  we  know  that  higher  educational  attainment  generally  results  in  higher 
incomes  as  shown  in  the  table  below: 
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Level  of  Educational 
Attainment 

Median  Income  (1993) 
Men 

Median  Income  (1993) 
Women 

High  School  Graduate 

$27,370 

$19,963 

Associate  Degree 

33,690 

25,883 

Bachelor 's  Degree 

42,757 

34,307 

College  graduates  also  have  an  unemployment  rate  that  is  half  that  of  high  school 
graduates.  Research  based  on  this  data  (depending  on  assumptions  of  inflation  and  real 
economic  growth  used)  concludes  that  the  differences  in  lifetime  earnings  for  a  college 
graduate  compared  to  a  high  school  graduate  are  between  $400,000  and  $2.3  million  for  men, 
and  between  $200,000  and  $1  million  for  women. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS 

Several  examples  of  research  findings  on  the  effectiveness  of  individual  Federal 
student  aid  programs  appear  in  our  justification.  These  include  the  followdng: 

•  Students  fi-om  low-income  families  who  receive  Pell  Grants  have  significantly  higher 
participation  and  graduation  rates  than  students  from  similar  families  who  do  not 
receive  grants. 

•  The  SEGG  program  assists  almost  half  of  the  students  from  families  with  incomes 
under  $30,000  attending  private  institutions,  helping  to  provide  them  with  access  to 
colleges  that  they  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  afford. 

•  Students  who  work  during  the  academic  year,  especially  under  the  Work-Study 
program,  have  lower  attrition  rates  than  those  who  do  not  work,  and  gain  skills  that 
make  them  more  employable  after  graduation. 

•  Perkins  loans  are  an  important  source  of  low-interest  financing  for  needy  graduate 
students,  who  are  not  served  by  the  Federal  grant  programs  and  must  finance  most 
of  their  educational  expenses  through  loans. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTCOMES  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  RECIPIENTS 


You  referred  to  how  well  the  programs  are  doing  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
students  receiving  Federal  aid  who  obtain  employment  in  the  fields  in  which  they  were 
educated.  Our  data  on  this  particular  area  is  currently  limited,  but  will  be  dramatically 
improved  once  the  results  of  new  survey  data  from  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (NCES)  becomes  available  over  the  coming  months. 
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NCES  has  conducted  periodic  surveys,  under  the  Survey  of  Recent  College  Graduates 
series,  of  college  graduates  one  year  after  graduation  to  collect  information  about  college 
outcomes.  Unfortunately,  these  data  are  limited  in  that  they  only  track  graduates,  do  not 
identify  student  aid  recipients  from  non-recipients,  and  do  not  follow-up  with  the 
respondents  in  later  years.  Nonetheless,  this  data  provides  us  vsdth  usefiil  outcome 
information  not  found  elsewhere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  employment  status  of  1989-90  bachelor's  degree 
recipients  one  year  after  graduation  by  their  field  of  study  and  current  occupational  area.  The 
table  shows  that  there  is  a  high  correlation  between  these  two  variables  in  professional  and 
technical  fields  and  lesser  so  for.  students  who  concentrated  in  liberal  arts. 
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BEGINNING  POSTSECONDARY  STUDENT  LONGITUDINAL  SURVEY 

The  Beginning  Postsecondary  Strident  Longitudinal  Survey  (BPS),  also  designed  by 
NCES,  is  becoming  a  rich  source  of  outcome  information  for  postsecondary  education,  and 
particularly  on  the  effect  of  student  aid  on  those  outcomes.  This  study  provides  us  with 
information  concerning  persistence,  progress,  and  attainment  of  postsecondary  students  from 
the  time  they  initially  enter  into  postsecondary  education  until  they  leave  school  and  enter 
the  workforce.  Unlike  the  Survey  of  Recent  College  Graduates,  BPS  is  representative  of  all 
students  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education,  and  collects  academic  and  financial  aid 
information.  The  study  is  currently  following  a  cohort  of  students  who  entered 
postsecondary  education  in  1990  and  follows-up  every  two  years  to  determine  to  what  extent 
students  differ  in  their  progress,  persistence,  and  attainment. 

Thus  far,  from  the  first  BPS  follow-up  in  1992,  we  know  the  following  information 
about  student  aid  recipients: 

•  Federal  student  aid  recipients  are  more  likely  to  complete  their  programs  than  non- 
recipients. 

•  Federal  student  aid  recipients  are  more  likely  to  become  employed  than  non- 
recipients,  and  roughly  three-quarters  report  that  they  were  able  to  apply  skills  that 
they  learned  in  school  in  their  present  jobs. 

The  employment  information  from  this  follow-up  is  mainly  representative  of  students 
in  short-term  programs,  as  other  students  were  still  completing  their  courses  of  study.  The 
second  BPS  follow-up  from  1994  will  soon  be  released  by  the  Department  which  should  give 
us  more  information  on  students  who  enrolled  degree  programs. 


[The  justifications  of  the  budget  estimates  follow:] 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Department  of  Education 

EDUCATION  REFORM 

Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget  Request 

CONTENTS 


Page 


Appropriation  language A-1 

Analysis  of  language  provisions   A-2 

Amounts  available  for  obligation A-3 

Obligations  by  object A-4 

Summary  of  changes   A-5 

Authorizing  legislation A-6 

Table  of  estimates  and  appropriations    A-7 

Summary  of  request A-8 

Activities: 

Goals  2000: 

State  and  local  education  systemic  improvement A-10 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

For  carrying  out  activities  authorized  bv  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  and  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  $691 .000.000.  of  which  $476.000.000  for  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act  and  $200.000.000  for  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  shall  become 
available  on  July  1.  1997.  and  remain  available  through  September  30.  1998.' 


Note. -A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this 
budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the 
H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

V  of  w/hich  S476.000.000  for  the  Goals  2000: 

This  language  specifies  that  funds  for  Goals 

Educate  America  Act  and  $200,000,000  for 
the  School-to-Work  OoDortunities  Act  shall 
become  available  on  Julv  1.  1997.  and 
remain  available  throuah  Seotember  30. 
1998. 

2000  State  grants  and  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  programs  are  forward  funded. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Cun-ent  authoritv: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  rescission 

Subtotal,  cun-ent  authority 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

$528,400 
-34,030 
494.370 

55,957 

$530,000' 

0 

530,000 

265,196 

$691,000 

0 

691,000 

0 

Unobligated  balance,  transferred 

from  Department  of  Labor  10,000 

Unobligated  balance,  expiring  -907 

Unobligated  balance, 

end  of  year  -265.196 

Total,  direct  obligations  294,224 


795,196 


691,000 


'Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

Obligations  bv  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Printing 


$128 


$130 


$130 


Other  services: 

Advisory  and  assistance  services 

4,324 

10.000 

10,000 

Peer  review 

218 

200 

200 

Other  services 

1.710 

7.670 

4,670 

Subtotal,  other  services 

6,252 

17,870 

14,870 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions 

287,844 

777,196 

676,000 

Total,  direct  obligations 

294,224 

795,196 

691,000 

Note-Amounts  shown  in  1996  and  1997  for  advisory  and  assistance  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that 
may  be  classified  as  such;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 


§MmmarY  pf  Chsnqes 

($  in  000s) 

1996 

$530,000 

1997 

691  000 

Net  change 

+161  000 

inQr?asss: 

Proqr9m: 

1996  base 

Chanae  from  base 

Increase  in  Goals  2000:  State  and  local 
education  systemic  improvement  so  that 
States  may  extend  assistance  for  local 
reform  to  additional  schools 

Increase  in  Goals  2000:  parental 
assistance  to  expand  the  number  of 
States  that  have  parent  information 
centers 

Increase  in  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  to  increase  the 
number  of  States  and  localities 
implementing  schooi-to-work 
systems 

Subtotal,  increases 

Net  change 


$340,000 


10.000 


180.000 


+$136,000 


+5,000 


+20.000 
+161.000 
+161.000 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 


Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 
($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1994 

$585,000 

$133,750 

$166,000 

$147,000 

1995 

1995  Rescission 

900,000 
0 

528,400 
-186,030 

528,400 
-10,100 

528,400 
-34,030 

1996 

Delayed  Obligation 
to  FY  1977 

950,000 
0 

95,000 
0 

385,000 
151,000 

530,000' 
0 

1997 

691,000 

'  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  amount  shown  was 
provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 


Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 

1996' 

1997 

Change 

Goals  2000: 
State  and  local  education 
systemic  improvement 
Parental  assistance 

$340,000 
10.000 

$476,000 
15.000 

+$136,000 
+5,000 

Subtotal,  Goals  2000 

350,000 

491,000 

+141.000 

School-to-work  opportunities 

180,000^ 

200,000' 

+20.000 

Total 

530,000 

691,000 

+161,000 

Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
^  A  total  of  $170  million  is  included  in  the  estimated  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Lat>or,  which  jointly 
administers  this  program. 

'  An  Identical  amount  is  included  in  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 


The  Nation  depends  on  its  schools  to  meet  the  academic  and  skill  needs  of  our  youth  as  well  as 
the  demands  of  our  economy  for  a  more  skilled,  more  adaptable  workforce.  Widespread 
concern  over  how  well  the  schools  were  fulfilling  these  roles  brought  President  George  Bush 
and  the  Nation's  Governors  together  in  1989  for  an  education  summit  that  forged  a  bipartisan 
commitment  to  raising  academic  standards  for  children  nationwide. 

Since  the  1989  summit,  every  State  has  recognized  that  the  setting  of  high  educational 
standards  —  and  the  alignment  of  teacher  preparation  and  licensure  systems  and  student 
assessments  to  support  these  standards  —  can  be  the  road  to  raising  student  achievement  and 
overall  reform  of  schools.  The  American  public  clearly  recognizes  the  need  to  develop  and 
upgrade  standards  for  students  and  schools: 

•  Public  support  is  high  (82  percent)  for  setting  "very  clear  guidelines  on  what  students 
should  learn  and  teachers  should  teach  in  every  major  subject."  (Public  Agenda,  1994) 

•  Six  in  10  Americans  (61  percent)  say  academic  standards  are  too  low  in  their  own 
schools.  (Public  Agenda,  1994). 

The  enactment  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  and  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new  approach  to  Federal  support  for  State  and  local  initiatives 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

in  education  reform  that  can,  over  time,  engage  all  schools.  Goals  2000  is  helping  to 
undenwrite  State  and  local  development  of  an  educational  system  that  will  provide  both  equity 
and  excellence  for  students  in  all  our  schools.  School-to-Work  supports  State  and  local  efforts 
to  build  an  education  and  training  system  that  will  help  all  youth  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills, 
and  labor-market  information  they  need  to  make  a  smooth  transition  from  school  to 
career-oriented  work  and  to  further  education  and  training. 

The  Department's  1997  budget  request  for  programs  in  the  Education  Reform  account  is 
$691  million.  A  request  of  $200  million  for  School-to-Work  is  also  contained  in  the  Department 
of  Labor's  budget.  A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time 
this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels 
provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  level. 

Funds  under  these  initiatives  do  not  support  everyday  school  operations.  States,  districts,  and 
individual  schools  are  using  the  money  as  "venture  capital,"  enabling  them  to  undertake  and 
institutionalize  changes  in  schools.  Together  with  other  authorities,  such  as  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  these  programs  give  every  State  access  to 
assistance  to  help  schools  put  into  practice  plans  for  their  children  to  achieve  to  high  standards, 
and  to  establish  educational  systems  through  which  all  students  can  make  a  smooth  transition 
from  school  to  promising  high-wage,  high-skill  careers  and  further  education  and  training. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 


Goals  2000:  State  and  local  education  systemic  improvement 

(Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  Title  III) 


1997  Authorization:  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos); 

1997 

Change 

$340,000 

$476,000 

+$136,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Goals  2000  provides  assistance  for  States  —  at  their  request  —  to  devise  their  own  strategies 
for  comprehensive  reform  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  strategies  center  on 
the  creation  and  implementation  of  high  standards,  in  the  States'  core  academic  subjects,  that 
define  what  all  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  at  various  points  along  the  K-12  school 
continuum. 

Research  and  experience  suggest  that  standards,  when  coupled  with  valid  and  reliable 
assessments  and  aligned  support,  can  focus  the  efforts  of  school  systems,  students,  parents, 
and  the  wider  community  on  improving  student  performance.  Standards  can  drive  content-rich 
instruction  that  is  indispensable  for  all  children,  guide  staff  preparation  to  enable  teachers  to 
teach  challenging  curriculum,  and  hold  school  systems  accountable  for  improvement.  That  is 
why,  under  Goals  2000,  a  State  establishes  academic  standards  and  coordinates  its  student 
assessment  program,  teacher  preparation  and  licensure  requirements,  parental  and  community 
involvement,  and  other  aspects  of  the  State's  education  system  to  help  children  achieve  the 
standards. 

In  many  States,  this  process  began  prior  to  the  passage  of  Goals  2000,  and  the  legislation 
specifically  encourages  States  to  build  on  "preexisting  plans."  Accountability  is  built  into  the 
system  at  all  levels.  Schools  will  measure  student  progress  through  the  new  assessments,  and 
the  public  will  get  information  about  how  well  schools  and  school  districts  assist  all  children  in 
reaching  the  standards. 

States  wanting  assistance  with  their  reform  efforts  request  funds  at  any  point  in  the  year.  The 
amount  each  State  receives  is  determined  by  a  formula  based  on  relative  shares  each  State 
received  in  the  previous  year  under  Titles  I  and  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  A  total  of  1  percent  is  reserved  for  the  Outlying  Areas,  schools  supported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Goals  2000  also  contains  authority  for 
the  Secretary:  (1)  to  waive  Federal  regulatory  and  statutory  provisions  that  may  impede  State 
or  local  reform  efforts  and  (2)  as  a  demonstration,  to  delegate  to  six  States  the  authority  to 
waive  these  provisions  without  having  to  secure  additional  Federal  approval. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 
Goals  2000:  State  and  local  education  systemic  improvement 


States  distribute  at  least  90  percent  of  their  Goals  2000  funds  directly  to  local  educational 
agencies  (LEAs)  for  local  reform,  the  improvement  of  preservice  teacher  education  programs, 
and  professional  development.  At  least  half  the  money  for  local  reform  goes  to  LEAs  that  have 
a  greater  percentage  or  number  of  disadvantaged  children  than  the  statewide  average.    LEAs, 
in  turn,  ensure  that  at  least  75  percent  of  their  first-year  money  for  local  reform  and  at  least 
85  percent  of  subsequent  years'  funds  goes  to  individual  schools  so  that  the  schools  can  tailor 
their  own  improvement  plans  as  appropriate  to  help  students  meet  the  challenging  State  or 
local  standards. 

Goals  2000  has  been  welcomed  as  an  important  source  of  support  for  State  and  local  school 
improvement  efforts.  Moreover,  States  have  found  it  to  be  a  "user-friendly"  program,  both 
because  of  the  regulation-free  administration  of  the  initiative  and  because  of  the  flexibility  to 
build  upon  pre-existing  reform  efforts.  Participating  States  have  received  requests  from  local 
school  districts  ready  to  develop  reform  strategies  that  far  exceed  available  dollars.  In 
Oregon's  first  year  of  participation,  for  example,  53  school  districts  requested  $2.3  million, 
although  Oregon  had  only  $575,000  available  for  12  districts.  In  Pennsylvania,  181  districts 
requested  $13.3  million;  Pennsylvania  had  available  only  $2.2  million  which  went  to  58  of  those 
districts. 

Following  are  examples  of  how  States  and  localities  are  using  Goals  2000  funds: 

•  In  Kansas,  where  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  developed  academic  standards  and 
assessments  in  core  subject  areas,  Goals  2000  funds  are  being  used  to  help  districts 
and  schools  incorporate  the  new  standards  and  assessments  in  classroom  teaching. 

•  In  Delaware,  a  framework  of  high  standards  is  advancing  the  statewide  school 
improvement  plan  —  "New  Directions"  —  to  improve  teaching  and  learning.  With  support 
from  Goals  2000,  local  school  districts  are  able  to  work  toward  upgrading  the  curriculum 
under  the  new  standards,  to  change  assessments  to  better  measure  student  progress, 
and  to  integrate  technology  into  the  classroom.  Delaware's  system  of  standards-based 
reform  is  primarily  dependent  upon  a  strong  program  of  teacher  training  and 
development  that  will  allow  6,800  classroom  teachers  to  become  familiar  with,  and 
enable  them  to  teach  to,  the  new  standards. 

•  In  Connecticut,  50  teachers  of  mathematics  and  language  arts  are  learning  about 
assessment  and  are  sharing  the  experience  with  others  in  their  schools,  thanks  to  a 
consortium  of  the  East  Haven  and  Guilford  Public  Schools.  The  consortium  is  using 
Goals  2000  funds  to  provide  "models  of  performance  tasks"  that  teachers  discuss  and  try 
in  their  own  classrooms.    Samples  of  student  work  are  helping  the  teachers  articulate 
what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do,  and  how  well  students  should  know  and 
be  able  to  do  those  things  at  different  grade  levels. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 
Goals  2000:  State  and  local  education  systemic  improvement 


•  Illinois  has  set  challenging  standards  for  student  achievement  in  six  core  subject  areas. 

•  Minnesota  is  currently  developing  a  rigorous  set  of  graduation  standards  for  high  school 
students. 

•  Florida  has  decided  to  use  part  of  its  Goals  2000  award  to  create  innovative  and 
successful  "break-to-mold"  schools  in  high-poverty  areas.  In  its  fifth  year  of 
comprehensive  education  reform,  the  State  is  moving  forward  to  achieve  its  goals  as 
outlined  in  the  State's  Blueprint  2000  initiative. 

•  Wisconsin,  which,  in  mid-April,  became  the  40th  State  to  receive  second-year  Goals 
2000  funding,  used  first-year  funds  to  make  26  grants  helping  more  than  94  school 
districts.  The  biggest  award  went  to  three  districts  that  are  developing  lifelong  leaming 
and  academic  standards.  The  grant  is  being  used  by  the  districts  —  Ashwaubenon, 
Green  Bay,  and  Howard-Suamico  —  to  add  nearly  two  dozen  school  districts  to  their 
partnership. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0' 

1993 0' 

1994 $97,000 

1995 361,870 

1996 340,000 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1994. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $476  million  for  Goals  2000.  Most  of  these  funds  will  flow  through 
States  to  help  approximately  12,000  individual  schools  mobilize  their  school  and  community 
resources  around  strategies  to  ensure  that  their  students  are  able  to  meet  challenging  State 
standards.  These  funds  will  be  used  in  coordination  with  funds  available  under  Title  I  and  other 
ESEA  programs  to  improve  achievement  for  all  children,  including  those  in  our  neediest 
schools. 

Goals  2000  has  received  widespread  support  for  its  flexibility  and  its  emphasis  on  State-  or 
locally  developed  high  standards  and  accountability  systems.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
reported  that  Goals  2000  is  viewed  "by  many  political  analysts  as  the  most  flexible  education 
plan  ever  produced  by  the  Federal  government." 

Comprehensive  standards-based  reforms,  such  as  those  supported  by  Goals  2000,  are 
correlated  with  impressive  gains  in  student  performance,  as  evidenced  by  the  experience  in 
several  States: 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 
Goals  2000:  State  and  local  education  systemic  improvement 


•  Kentucky's  comprehensive  school  reforms  are  showing  substantial  improvement  in 
student  performance  —  six  years  after  a  State  judge  ruled  that  the  school  system 
was  "educationally  bankrupted."  The  State's  reforms  have  included  creating  new 
assessment  tools,  upgrading  curriculum  and  professional  development,  and 
establishing  an  accountability  system  with  multiple  components,  as  well  as  the 
overhaul  of  its  school  finance  system.  Kentucky's  4th,  8th  and  12th  graders  showed 
substantial  gain  in  the  1993-94  assessments,  with  the  most  dramatic  gains 
experienced  by  4th  graders.  In  all  grades,  the  percentage  of  students  performing  at 
the  proficient/distinguished  level  in  mathematics,  reading,  science,  and  social  studies 
has  increased  over  time.  In  grade  4,  the  average  of  the  scores  across  all  subjects 
tested  rose  from  24  points  in  1993  to  38  points  in  1995,  on  a  scale  of  0  to  140.  In 
reading,  the  percentage  of  4th  graders  scoring  at  the  proficient/distinguished  level 
increased  from  8  percent  in  1993  to  30  percent  in  1995.  More  important,  in  the 
context  of  Title  I,  the  percentage  of  4th  graders  scoring  at  the  lowest  level  was  cut 
from  31  percent  in  to  8  percent  in  reading  and  from  58  percent  to  29  percent  in  math. 

•  In  New  York,  the  New  York  Times  reports  that  tougher  graduation  requirements  in 
New  York  City  public  schools  are  spurring  thousands  more  school  students  to  take 
and  pass  college  preparatory  mathematics  and  science  courses.  Entering  freshmen 
at  City  University  of  New  York  are  better  prepared  academically  than  students  have 
been  in  two  decades. 

•  Maryland's  School  Performance  Assessments  are  the  cornerstone  of  school  reform 
throughout  the  State.  Initially  conducted  in  1991,  these  internationally  recognized 
tests  are  rigorous  and  tied  to  challenging  standards.  Between  1994  and  1995,  52 
percent  more  schools  met  or  approached  the  standards  for  satisfactory  performance 
at  the  third  grade  level.  The  number  of  schools  similarly  improving  has  increased  by 
13  percent  at  the  5th-grade  level  and  by  32  percent  at  the  8th-grade  level.  Students 
have  also  made  gains:  40  percent  of  all  students  statewide  met  the  State  standards, 
a  gain  of  25  percent  over  1993. 

Federal  support  for  this  reform  movement  dates  back  to  1989,  when  President  Bush  and  the 
Nation's  Governors,  led  by  then-Governor  Clinton,  met  at  the  Charlottesville  education  summit. 
The  National  Education  Goals  established  following  that  summit  (plus  two  more  goals 
concerning  parental  participation  and  professional  development)  were  codified  in  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act.  This  spring,  the  Nation's  Governors,  concerned  that  the  national 
movement  toward  educational  reform  not  diminish,  again  convened  an  education  summit.  The 
funds  requested  in  the  1997  budget  would  assist  the  Governors  in  fulfilling  their  pledge  to 
ensure  that  children  in  all  States  and  localities  are  challenged  and  helped  to  meet  high 
academic  standards. 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 
Goals  2000:  State  and  local  education  systemic  improvement 


IBM  Chairman  Louis  V.  Gerstner,  who  co-sponsored  the  summit,  has  said  that  "Goals  2000  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  what  we  need.  But  it  is  a  very  critical  portion  because  it  is  the  fragile 
beginning  of  the  establishment  of  a  culture  of  measurement  standards  and  accountability  in  this 
country.  We  must  go  beyond  Goals  2000.  But  if  we  lose  Goals  2000.  it  is  an  incredibly 
negative  setback  for  the  Nation." 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  Grants: 

States  (Includes  Puerto  Rico  &  D.C.) 

Outlying  Areas 

BIA 

Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
Number  of  schools  participating 
Number  of  students  affected  5,100,000        4,800,000         6,700  000 


50 

52 

52 

7 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9,300 

8,700 

12,200 
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EDUCATION  REFORM 


Goals  2000:  Parental  assistance 

(Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  Title  IV) 


1997  Authorization:  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

Chanae 

$10,000 

$15,000 

+$5,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Title  III  of  Goals  2000  has  strong  provisions  to  bring  parents  of  school-aged  children  into  the 
school  reform  process  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  The  broad-based  panel  that  develops  each 
State  improvement  plan  includes  parent  representatives,  and  each  plan  includes  strategies  for 
State  involvement  of  parents  and  other  community  representatives  in  implementing  the  plan. 

Title  IV  of  Goals  2000  supports  these  provisions  through  a  program  of  assistance  for  parent 
information  and  resource  centers.  These  centers  provide  parents  with  training,  information,  and 
support  in  better  understanding  their  children's  educational  needs  and  how  to  help  their  children 
achieve  to  high  academic  standards.  Each  center  uses  its  funds  to:  (1)  coordinate  with  existing 
programs  that  support  parents  in  helping  their  children  get  ready  for  school  and  reach  high 
standards;  (2)  develop  resource  materials  and  provide  information  about  high-quality  family 
involvement  programs  to  families,  schools,  school  districts,  and  others  through  conferences, 
workshops,  and  dissemination  of  materials;  and  (3)  support  a  variety  of  promising  models  of 
family  involvement  programs,  including  Parents  as  Teachers  programs  or  Home  instruction  for 
Preschool  Youngsters. 

The  centers  are  run  by  nonprofit  organizations  —  many  in  consortium  with  local  educational 
agencies.  Grantees  serve  both  njral  and  urban  areas  and  use  at  least  half  their  funds  to  serve 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low-income  families. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0' 

1993 0' 

1994 0' 

1995 $10,000 

1996 10,000 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995. 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $15  million  in  1997  for  the  Parental  Assistance  program,  an  increase 
of  $5  million.  The  increase  will  provide  support  for  parent  centers  in  approximately  14 
additional  States. 

While  Goals  2000  State  grants,  School-to-Work  Opportunities,  and  programs  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  contain  strong  provisions  concerning  parental 
involvement,  they  generally  do  not  provide  specific  assistance  for  parents.  These  centers  hold 
great  promise  for  supporting  the  new  National  Education  Goal  on  parental  involvement  and 
helping  to  bring  parents  together  as  full  partners  in  State  and  local  education  reform  efforts. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995  1996  1997 


States  with  continuing  centers                              0                   28  28 

States  with  new  centers  2fi  Q  14 

Total  28  28  42 
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School-to-work  opportunities 

(School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act) 


1997  Authorization:  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

Chanae 

$180,000' 

$200, 000  2 

+$20,000 

'  A  total  of  $170  million  is  included  in  the  estimated  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  jointly 
administers  this  program. 

^  An  identical  amount  is  included  in  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Today's  workplaces,  and  those  of  the  21st  century,  require  a  new  kind  of  worker — one  who 
excels  at  solving  problems,  thinking  critically,  working  in  teams,  and  constantly  learning  on  the 
job.  In  this  new  global  and  technology-driven  economy,  skills  of  the  workforce  are  a  company's 
major  competitive  advantage.  Corporate,  community,  and  individual  success  in  this  new 
economy  requires  a  technologically  skilled  and  adaptable  workforce. 

School-to-work,  or  school-to-careers  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a  promising  educational  strategy 
available  to  all  students,  particularly  those  who  do  not  immediately  go  on  to  a  four-year  college. 
Its  goal  is  to  improve  learning  by  connecting  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom  to  future  careers 
and  to  real  work  situations,  and  to  connect  students  to  a  range  of  opportunities  for 
postsecondary  education  and  advanced  training.  School-to-work  builds  upon  initiatives  such  as 
tech-prep,  youth  apprenticeship,  and  career  academies  that  were  developed  during  the  1980s. 

The  school-to-work  concept  rests,  in  part,  upon  empirical  research  in  the  fields  of  education, 
human  intelligence,  and  learning  theory  indicating  that  many  students  learn  best  when  material 
is  presented  in  an  applied  or  contextual  manner.  It  is  also  the  product  of  a  broad-based 
consensus  among  policy  makers,  teachers,  researchers,  and  others  about  the  need  to  improve 
career  planning  and  workforce  preparation  among  youth,  and  the  kinds  of  learning  experiences 
that  schools  need  to  provide. 

Through  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  operated  through  a  partnership  between  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Labor,  every  State  has  access  to  seed  money  to  design  and 
implement  a  comprehensive  school-to-work  transition  system.  These  systems  are  integrating 
academic  and  vocational  education,  linking  secondary  and  postsecondary  education,  providing 
learning  opportunities  at  the  work  site,  and  fully  involving  the  private  sector. 
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A  student  who  completes  a  Schooi-to-Work  program  of  study  receives  a  high  school  diploma 
and,  if  appropriate,  a  certificate  or  diploma  recognizing  1  or  2  years  of  postsecondary 
education.  School-to-Work  students  are  expected  to  meet  high  State  academic  standards  and, 
in  addition,  earn  portable,  industry-recognized  skill  certificates.  While  States  and  localities  have 
broad  latitude  to  design  their  own  systems,  each  local  system  has  the  following  core 
components: 

•  Work-based  learning,  providing  students  with  workplace  mentoring  and  a  planned 
program  of  job  training  and  work  experiences  covering  a  broad  range  of  tasks  in  an 
occupational  area; 

•  School-based  learning,  including  a  coherent  multi-year  sequence  of  instruction  — 
typically  at  least  2  years  of  secondary  education  and  at  least  1  or  2  years  of 
postsecondary  education  —  tied  to  occupational  skills  standards  and  challenging  State 
academic  standards;  and 

•  Connecting  activities,  to  ensure  coordination  of  the  work-  and  school-based  learning 
components,  such  as  providing  technical  assistance  in  designing  work-based  learning, 
matching  students  with  employers'  work-based  learning  opportunities,  and  collecting 
information  on  what  happens  to  students  after  they  complete  the  program. 

School-to-Work  Opportunities  grants  to  States  and  local  partnerships  include: 

•  State  development  grants.  These  are  non-competitive  grants  to  assist  States  in 
developing  comprehensive  statewide  plans  for  School-to-Work  systems.  All  States 
received  development  grants  in  1994.  Those  that  did  not  receive  implementation  grants 
in  1995  have  received  extensions  of  their  development  grants. 

•  State  implementation  grants.  These  are  competitive,  5-year  grants  to  States  that  are 
ready  to  implement  their  plans.  In  the  first  competition,  8  States  received  awards  and 
have  begun  to  implement  their  State  systems.  In  the  second  competition,  completed  in 
September  1995,  5-year  grants  were  made  to  19  additional  States. 

•  Local  partnerships.  These  direct  grants  go  to  local  communities  that  are  ready  to  put 
school-to-work  systems  in  place  but  that  may  be  located  in  States  that  are  still  in  the 
planning  stages.  In  the  first  competition,  15  local  partnerships  received  awards. 
Although  6  of  those  partnerships  are  now  working  within  the  context  of  their  State's 
implementation  grant,  the  Departments  are  using  1995  funds  to  continue  the  remaining 
9  and  expect  to  make  an  additional  37  awards  in  March  1996. 
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•  Urban/rural  opportunities  grants.  These  are  direct  3-year  grants  to  partnerships  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  characterized  by  high  poverty.  In  1994,  first-year  grants  were 
awarded  to  21  local  partnerships.  Up  to  an  additional  24  partnerships  are  expected  to 
receive  grants  this  summer  from  1995  funds. 

•  Grants  for  Outlying  Areas.  These  are  non-competitive  grants  to  assist  the  Outlying 
Areas  in  developing  comprehensive  territorial  plans  for  school-to-work  systems.  Grants 
have  been  awarded  to  all  seven  eligible  territories,  all  of  which  are  expected  to  receive 
continuation  awards  from  1995  funds. 

•  Programs  for  Indian  youth.  These  are  competitive,  12-month  grants  to  tribal 
partnerships  that  are  developing  or  implementing  school-to-work  systems  involving  BIA- 
funded  schools.  In  1995,  the  Departments  expect  to  continue  8  grants  that  were  started 
in  1994  and  to  initiate  an  additional  12  tribal  partnerships. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  Education  and  Labor  to 
conduct  a  number  of  additional  activities  that  support  the  work  being  carried  out  by  States  and 
localities.  These  activities  include: 

•  Waiving  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements  that  may  impede  the  ability  of  a  State  or 
local  partnership  to  carry  out  their  School-to-Work  plan; 

•  Establishing,  in  collaboration  with  States,  a  system  of  performance  standards  for 
assessing  State  and  local  initiatives; 

•  Conducting  a  national  evaluation  of  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act; 

•  Providing  training  and  technical  assistance  to  States,  local  partnerships,  and  others.  The 
Departments  have  established  a  Learning  and  Information  Center,  whose  mission  is  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  grantees,  synthesize  and  disseminate  information,  and 
support  other  technical  assistance  needs  of  the  school-to-work  initiative.  The  Learning 
Center  manages  a  "line  of  credit"  that  each  State  with  an  implementation  grant  can  use 
to  purchase  technical  assistance  products  and  services  from  a  wide  range  of  experts 
and  qualified  organizations. 

•  Reporting  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  May  4,  1996,  and  every  12  months  thereafter, 
on  all  activities  carried  out  under  the  Act. 

The  School-to-Work  initiative  is  guided  by  a  40-member  advisory  council  led  by  co-chairs  John 
McKernan,  former  Governor  of  Maine,  and  Jacquelyn  Belcher,  President  of  De  Kalb  Community 
College  in  Decatur,  Georgia.  Membership  is  broadly  representative  of  the  many  stakeholders  in 
the  school-to-work  community  —  educators,  employers,  community  groups.  State  and  local 
government,  labor,  the  general  population,  and  students. 
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To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  State  and  local  implementation  of  School-to-Work  and  fulfill  the 
statutory  requirements  for  a  national  evaluation,  the  Departments  have  t}egun  a  5-year  study 
that  will  document  progress,  identify  promising  practices  and  banners  to  progress,  describe  the 
participation  of  students,  schools,  employers,  and  other  organizations,  and  assess  student 
education  and  employment  outcomes.  The  Secretaries  will  be  reporting  periodically  to 
Congress  on  the  results  of  this  study,  with  the  first  report  expected  in  September  1998.  The 
following  representative  activities  can  be  reported  at  present: 

•  Wisconsin  has  established  a  collaborative  partnership  that  includes  the  Governor's 
office;  State  departments  of  industry,  labor  and  human  relations,  public  instruction, 
administration,  and  health  and  social  services;  technical  colleges;  and  universities.  A 
commission,  whose  members  are  broadly  representative  of  local  constituents,  business, 
labor,  secondary  and  postsecondary  education,  students,  and  others,  is  providing 
direction  to  State  officials. 

•  In  Florida,  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Employment 
Security  have  formed  an  administrative  alliance,  creating  the  School-to-Work  Joint 
Services  Office.  The  State  is  restructuring  curricula  with  the  active  involvement  of 
employers.  Two  of  the  State's  largest  employers  -  Disney  and  Bell  South  -  are 
participating.  To  assist  the  process,  the  State  is  developing  Institutes  of  Applied 
Technology.  Each  institute  involves  one  or  more  universities,  community  colleges, 
technical  centers,  high  schools,  and  business  working  cooperatively  to  develop 
curriculum  and  instructional  methods  in  a  specific  occupational  area. 

•  The  Pennsylvania  school-to-work  strategy  creates  a  system  that  is  in  every  community, 
involves  all  students,  is  industry-driven,  and  involves  a  large  percentage  of  the  business 
community.  Instruction  will  reflect  a  balance  of  academic  and  actual  workplace 
experience  to  meet  competency  standards  set  by  industry,  labor,  and  education.  Major 
partners  in  the  statewide  effort  include  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  and  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
House  and  Senate. 

•  In  Kentucky,  school-to-work  reform  efforts  are  grounded  in  the  broader  Kentucky 
Educational  Reform  Act  of  1990.  This  State  legislation  requires  performance  goals  and 
standards  for  each  school,  a  system  to  assess  performance  and  hold  schools 
accountable  for  results,  and  rewards  based  upon  results. 

•  Michigan's  education  reform  legislation,  with  its  significant  local  autonomy  provisions, 
serves  as  a  framework  for  the  State's  school-to-work  system.  Every  school  is  required 
to  have  a  school  improvement  plan  that  addresses  school-to-work  components.  The 
Governor's  Council  of  Employers  provides  a  strong  foundation  from  which  to  encourage 
employer  involvement. 
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•  Maine  views  school-to-work  as  economic  reform.  Its  plan  integrates  school  refomi 
efforts  with  workforce  preparation.  Maine's  strategy  creates  six  career  "pathways."  This 
enables  the  system  to  build  on  existing  programs  and  allows  every  student  to  select  and 
pursue  an  appropriate  set  of  opportunities. 

•  New  Jersey's  approach  to  school-to-work  builds  on  the  State's  Unified  Plan  for 
Workforce  Development,  which  has  the  active  support  and  participation  of  key  public 
and  private  stakeholders.  New  Jersey's  strategy  focuses  on  expanding  many  promising 
pilot  projects  that  have  been  developed  in  recent  years. 

•  In  California,  the  East  San  Gabriel  Valley  region  has  just  received  a  local  partnership 
grant.  Members  of  the  partnership  include  13  school  districts,  three  community 
colleges,  and  more  than  500  businesses  and  community  and  State  agencies.  Each 
demonstration  site  will  consist  of  a  high  school,  its  feeder  elementary  and  middle 
schools,  postsecondary  institutions,  business  partners,  and  other  partners.  The  project 
employs  a  "leveraged"  fund  strategy  in  which  the  non-Federal  contributions  over-match 
the  Federal  grant  funds  by  six  to  one. 

•  In  Washington,  the  King  County  Consortium  has  just  received  a  Local  Partnership 
grant.  Members  of  the  partnership  are  the  Green  River  Community  College,  Renton 
Technical  College,  10  school  districts.  Central  Washington  University,  the  King  County 
Labor  Council,  Boeing,  Heath  Tecna,  U  S  WEST,  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  lAM  CARES,  the  Seattle/King  County  Private  Industry  Council,  the  Southwest 
King  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  student  and  parent  representatives,  and  numerous 
other  employers,  labor  organizations,  and  community  organizations.    School-to-Work 
students  will  have  a  choice  of  career  majors  organized  around  pathways  corresponding 
to  the  city's  labor  market,  including  manufacturing,  technology,  engineering, 
telecommunications,  health  occupations,  natural  resources,  business  occupations,  arts, 
and  communications. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0' 

1993 0' 

1994 $45,000* 

1995 122.500* 

1996 180,000* 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1994. 

*  A  Identicai  amount  was  included  in  the  1994  and  1995  budget  for  the  Department  of  Labor;  $170  million  was 
included  In  1996. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $200  million  in  1997  for  School-to-Work  Opportunities.  An  identical 
request  is  included  in  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

School-to-Work  funding  is  designed  to  leverage  funds  from  private  and  public  resources  to 
promote  broad-based  school  reform.  These  are  "venture  capital'  funds  that  are  enabling  States 
and  communities  to  build  systems  that  prepare  youth  for  high-skill,  high-wage  careers  and 
postsecondary  education.  At  the  level  requested,  fiscal  year  1997  would  be  the  peak  year  for 
funding,  which  will  decline  in  subsequent  years  as  Federal  funding  phases  out  in  States  that  are 
institutionalizing  their  schooi-to-work  systems. 

School-to-Work  is  a  highly  popular  initiative,  as  evidenced  by  enthusiastic  and  bipartisan 
support  from  many  Governors.  Information  gathered  to  date  shows  that  States  have  made 
considerable  progress  leading  the  school-to-work  movement.  More  than  a  dozen  States, 
including  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  Michigan,  and  Oregon,  have  passed  their  own 
school-to-work  legislation. 

In  June  1995,  the  Departments  conducted  a  survey  to  assess  the  level  of  school-to-work 
activities  in  the  8  States  and  local  communities  that  received  the  first  implementation  grants 
(awarded  in  August  1994).  The  survey  reported  that,  by  June  1995,  an  estimated  116,351 
students,  41,772  employers  and  2,730  schools  were  involved  in  school-to-work  programs.  In 
addition,  the  survey  reported  that  for  every  Federal  dollar  invested  in  school-to-work  under  the 
implementation  grants,  three  additional  dollars  had  t>een  invested  by  local  communities,  States 
and  the  private  sector.  As  State  schooi-to-work  systems  continue  to  develop  and  additional 
States  receive  Federal  implementation  grants,  these  figures  are  likely  to  increase  significantly. 
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IMPACT  DATA^ 


1995 


1996 


1997 


State  development  grants 

State  implementation  grants: 
New  awards 
Continuing  awards 

Local  partnership  grants: 
New  awards 
Continuing  awards 

Urban/rural  grants: 
New  awards 
Continuing  awards 

Grants  to  Outlying  Areas 

Program  for  Indian  youth: 
New  awards 
Continuing  awards 

National  evaluation  study 

Learning  and  Information  Center 


44 


14 


19 

11 

11 

8 

27 

38 

37 

11 

0 

9 

29 

20 

24 

19 

10 

21 

56 

75 

12 

5 

0 

8 

20 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^  Data  reflect  total  program,  which  includes  funds  appropriated  to  and  requested  by  the  Departments  of  Education 
and  Labor. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
$7.679.000.000.  of  which  $7.658.000.000  shall  become  ayailable  on  July  1.  1997  and  shall 
remain  available  through  September  30.  1998:'  Provided.  That  $5.430.213.000  shall  be 
available  for  basic  grants  under  section  1 124.  of  which  up  to  $4.000.000  shall  be  available 
October  1.  1996  to  obtain  updated  local-educational-agency-level  census  poverty  data  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census:'  $663.137.000  shall  be  available  for  concentration  grants  under  section 
1124A:'  $1.000.000.000  shall  be  available  for  targeted  grants  under  section  1125:'  and 
$17.000.000  for  part  E  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  sections  1501  and  1502.' 

NOTES 

Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  Language  Provisions 
and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 

A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996 
amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


'...of  which  $7.658.000.000  shall  become 
available  on  July  1.  1997  and  shall  remain 
available  through  September  30.  1998: 


This  language  provides  for  funds  to  be 
appropriated  on  a  fonward-funded  basis  for 
Title  I  Basic  Grants,  Concentration  Grants, 
Targeted  Grants,  Capital  Expenses,  Even 
Start,  State  Agency  Migrant  and  Neglected 
and  Delinquent  programs,  and  State  School 
Improvement  Grants. 


'Provided.  That  $5.430.213.000  shall  be 
available  for  basic  grants  under  section 
1124.  of  which  up  to  $4.000.000  shall  be 
available  October  1.  1996  to  obtain  updated 
local-educational-agency-level  census 
poverty  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census: 


This  language  establishes  a  specific  funding 
level  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  Title  I  Basic 
Grants,  overriding  the  amount  for  Basic 
Grants  in  the  authorizing  statute.  The 
language  also  makes  available,  on 
October  1,  1996,  $4,000,000  from  Basic 
Grant  funds  to  support  continued  work  by  the 
Census  Bureau  to  update  LEA-level  poverty 
data.  These  data  will  be  used  by  the 
Department  to  make  allocations  directly  to 
LEAs,  beginning  in  1999,  as  required  by  the 
statute. 


'...$663.137.000  shall  be  available  for 
concentration  grants  under  section  1124A: 


This  language,  which  establishes  a  specific 
funding  level  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  Title  I 
Concentration  Grants,  overrides  statutory 
provisions  that  would  require  a  funding  level 
inconsistent  with  the  Administration's 
request. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Chanyas 


Language  Provision 


r..$1 .000.000  shall  be  available  for  targeted 
grants  under  section  1125: 


'...and  $17.000.000  for  part  E  shall  be  used 
to  carry  out  sections  1501  and  1502 


Explanation 


This  language,  which  establishes  a  specific 
funding  level  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  Title  I 
Targeted  Grants,  overrides  statutory 
provisions  that  would  require  a  funding  level 
inconsistent  with  the  Administration's 
request. 


This  language,  which  eamnarks  funding  for 
Title  I  Evaluation  and  for  Demonstrations  of 
Innovative  Practices,  overrides  statutory 
provisions  that  would  require  funding  for  a 
program  of  Innovative  Elementary  Transition 
projects. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996' 


1997 


Current  guthority: 

Annual  appropriation 

$7,232,722 

$7,195,969 

$7,679,000 

Enacted  rescission 

-4,606 

0 

0 

Real  transfer  to  the  Department 

of  Interior  for:  BIA  schools 

-41.324 

0 

0 

Subtotal,  current  authority  7,186,792 

Permanent  authority: 
Spending  authority  from 
offsetting  collections  from 
Federal  funds: 
Reimbursements  from 
Department  accounts  for 
consolidated  grants 
to  Insular  Areas  13,754 


7,195,969 


7.679,000 


Non-Federal  funds: 

Grantbacks  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies 

189 

Subtotal,  permanent 
authority 

13.943 

Subtotal,  gross 
budget  authority 

7,200,735 

Recovery  of  prior  year 
obligations 

5,353 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

12,396 

Unobligated  balance 
expiring 

-1,261 

7.195.969 


17,099 


7.679.000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Amounts  Available  for  Qbliqation  - 

($  in  000s) 

-  continued 

1995 

1996' 

1997 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

-17.099 

0 

0 

Subtotal,  obligations 

7.200,124 

7.213.068 

7.679.000 

Reimbursable  obligations 

-13.943 

0 

0 

Total  direct  obligations 

7.186,181 

7,213.068 

7.679,000 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Obliaations  bv  Obiect 
($  in  000s) 

m 

1995 

1996' 

1997 

Printing 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

$42 
5 

$44 

7 

$50 
9 

Other  services: 

Advisory  and  assistance  services 
Peer  review 

3,389 
0 

3,117 
51 

6,475 
71 

Other  services 

Subtotal,  Other  services 

7,327 
10,716 

7.925 
11.093 

8,504 
15.050 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions 

7,175,418 

7.201.924 

7.663.891 

Total,  direct  obligations 

7,186.181 

7,213,068 

7,679,000 

Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

Note  -  Amounts  shown  in  1996  and  1997  for  advisory  and  assistance  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that  may 
be  classified  as  such;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


SymmsrY  of  Changes 
($  in  ooos) 

1996 

$7,195,969  ' 
7.679.000 
+483,031 

1997 

Net  change 

Increases: 
Proaram: 

199eb3§e  ' 

Chgnq?  frpm  1?9?? 

Increase  in  funding  for  Basic  Grants  -  LEA  census 

poverty  data  to  continue  Census  Bureau  work 

to  produce  updated  estimates  $3,500  +$500 

Initial  funding  for  LEA  Targeted  Grants 

to  direct  additional  funds  to  high-poverty 

schools  0  +1,000,000 

Increase  to  reflect  statutory  set-aside 

of  1  percent  of  total  Grants  to  LEAs 

for  BIA/Outlying  Areas  66,984  +4,626 

Increase  in  State  Agency  Migrant  program 

to  meet  higher  costs  of  helping  highly  mobile 

migrant  children  reach  challenging  State  standards  305,475  +14,525 

Increase  in  State  Agency  Neglected  and 
Delinquent  program  to  improve  services 
for  children  and  youth  in  institutions  35,656  +4,344 

Increase  in  State  School  Improvement 

Grants  to  implement  statewide  strategies  to 

improve  schools  and  districts  and  reward 

schools  where  student  performance  exceeds 

State  expectations  0  +15,000 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 
($  in  000s) 


1996  base  ^  Change  from  base 

Increases: 
Program:  (continued) 

Initial  funding  for  Demonstrations  of  Innovative 

Practices  to  fund  and  evaluate  new  strategies 

for  educating  disadvantaged  children  0  +$10,000 

Increase  for  Title  I  Evaluation  to  carry  out 

mandated  studies  and  evaluations  $3,370  +3.630 

Subtotal,  increases  +1 ,052,625 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  Basic  Grants  reflecting  the 

Administration's  proposal  to  increase  funds 

to  high-poverty  areas  by  allocating  a  higher 

portion  of  LEA  funds  through  the  new 

Targeted  Grants  formula  5,968.235  -541 ,982 

Decrease  reflecting  Administration's 

proposal  to  bring  capital  expenses 

funding  level  into  line  with  State  needs  38, 1 1 9  -18,119 

Minimal  decrease  in  Even  Start  102,024  -24 

Decrease  to  terminate  funding  for  the  High  School 

Equivalency  and  College  Assistance  Migrant 

programs,  which  duplicate  services  provided 

by  other  Federal  education  programs  and  are 

costly  for  the  small  number  of  students  served  9,469  -9.469 

Subtotal,  decreases  -569.594 

Net  change  +483,031 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 
($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

K144,163 

$4,603,000 

$4,486,000 

$4,336,543 

1989 

4,556,065 

4,672,619 

4,598.576 

4,579,138 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

5.080.441  ' 

5.580.069 

5.080.762 

5.434,777 
-66.416 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

5.838.939 

6.225.250 

6.376.674 

6.224.516 
-81 

1992 

1993 
1993  SuppI. 

6,224,334 

6.828.207 

734.805 

7.075.750 

6.759.924 

734.805 

6.436.526 
6.770.943 

6,706,254 
6.708,986 

1994 

7.110.155 

6.871.147 

6.971.620 

6,924,497 

1995 

1995  Rescission 

7.578.514 
0 

7.245.655 
-148.570 

7.233,411 
-7.900 

7.232,722 
-4,606 

1996 

Delayed  obligations  to 
FY  1997 

7.441.292 
0 

6.049.113 
0 

6.513.511 
814.489 

5.929,730  * 
1.266.239* 

1997 

7.679.000 

^  Reflects  1990  budget  amendment  submitted  February  1989. 

*  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  Theamount  shownwas 
provided  in  ttie  H.R.  3019  tentative  oonfererwe  agreement 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 


1996' 


1997 


Change 


Grants  to  local  educational  agencies: 

Basic  grants: 

Available  for  obligation  in  FY  1996 
Delayed  obligations  to  FY  1997 
Subtotal 

LEA  census  poverty  data 

Subtotal,  Basic  Grants 

Concentration  grants: 

Available  for  obligation  in  FY  1996 
Delayed  obligations  to  FY  1 997 
Subtotal,  Concentration 
Grants 

Targeted  grants 

Subtotal,  Grants  to  LEAs 

Capital  expenses  for  private 
school  children 

Even  start 

State  agency  programs: 
Migrant 

Neglected  and  delinquent 
Subtotal 

State  school  improvement  grants 
Demonstrations  of  innovative  practices 
Evaluation 

Subtotal,  Title  I 


$4,888,906 
1.139.615 
6.028,521 

$5,490,065 

-$538,456 

3.500 
6,032,021 

^  4,000 
5,494,064 

-  -   +500 
-537,956 

543,211 
126.624 

669,835 

670,935 

1,100 

0 

+1.000.000 

+1.000.000 

6,701,856  " 

7,165,000  " 

+463,144 

38,119 

20,000 

-18,119 

102,024 

102,000 

-24 

305,475 

35.656 

341,131 

320,000 
40.000 
360,000 

+14,525 

+4.344 

+18,869 

0 

0 

3.370 

15,000 

10,000 

7.000 

+15,000 

+  10,000 

+3,630 

7,186.500 


7,679,000 


+492,500 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 


($ 

in  000s) 

1996' 

1997 

Change 

Migrant  education: 
High  school  equivalency  program 
College  assistance  migrant  program 
Subtotal 

'       Total 

$7,441 
2.028 
9.469 

7.195.969 

0 

0 
0 

$7,679,000 

-$7,441 
-2.028 
-9.469 

+483,031 

Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

^  Includes  1  percent  for  tfie  Bureau  of  Indian  Afbirs  and  the  Outlying  Areas  (excluding  the  amount  for  LEA  census 
poverty  data). 

^  Of  ttie  total  for  Grants  to  LEAs,  $1,266,239  ttiousand  t>ecomes  available  on  Of:tot>er  1,  1996,  and  remains 
available  through  September  30,  1997,  for  fiscal  year  1996  awards  (school  year  1996-97). 


The  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  account  includes  programs  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  (HEA).  As  the 
largest  Federal  elementary  and  secondary  education  program.  Title  I  supplements  State  and 
local  funding  for  low-achieving  children,  especially  in  high-poverty  areas,  to  help  them  learn  to 
high  standards.  Title  I  programs  provide  only  a  small  part  of  the  Nation's  total  funding  for  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  children,  but  they  influence  what  happens  in  over  one-half  of  the 
schools  in  the  country  and  touch  one  of  every  seven  school-age  children,  including  children  of 
migratory  workers  and  children  and  youth  in  State-run  institutions  for  the  neglected  and 
delinquent. 

Title  I  resources  enable  schools,  especially  in  high-poverty  areas,  to  provide  additional 
academic  support  and  learning  opportunities  that  are  often  required  to  help  disadvantaged 
students  catch  up  with  their  classmates  or  make  extra  academic  progress.  With  Title  I,  these 
children  have  the  benefit  of,  for  example,  extended-day  kindergarten  programs,  learning 
laboratories  in  mathematics,  science,  and  computers,  and  other  arrangements  to  extend  and 
accelerate  academic  progress.  By  providing  reinforcement  and  education  support  for  children 
who  do  not  have  access  to  the  same  resources  as  the  general  student  population,  either  at 
home  or  at  school,  the  program  helps  combat  the  education  effects  of  poverty. 

Title  I  also  helps  meet  the  special  needs  of  high-poverty  communities  by  targeting  extra 
resources  to  school  districts  and  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  low-income  children. 
Family  income,  family  education  level,  and  student  educational  achievement  are  closely 
correlated,  and  children  from  low-income  families  often  face  a  double  handicap:  they  have 
greater  needs  than  more  affluent  children,  yet  they  attend  schools  with  substantially  fewer 
resources.  In  addition,  concentrated  poverty  brings  down  the  performance  of  all  students  in  a 
school,  regardless  of  their  family  background. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 


In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  Title  I  programs  helped  close  the  learning  gap  between  white  and 
minority  students  by  providing  remedial  instruction  to  raise  students'  reading  and  math  skills  up 
to  minimal  levels  of  competency.  In  1994,  to  help  disadvantaged  children  make  greater 
academic  strides,  the  program  was  reauthorized  with  the  entirely  new  objective  of  helping  them 
team  to  the  same  challenging  standards  and  meet  the  same  expectations  that  other  children  are 
expected  to  meet. 

In  1995,  States,  school  districts,  and  schools  began  implementing  major  reauthorization  reforms. 
By  integrating  Title  I  objectives  with  State  and  local  education  reforms  to  help  all  children 
achieve,  the  program  encourages  systemic  educational  improvements  to  benefit  disadvantaged 
children,  rather  than  piecemeal  efforts  and  changes  in  the  format  and  content  of  school 
programs.     Also,  by  promoting  a  system  that  provides  State,  local,  and  school-level  - 
accountability  in  exchange  for  local  flexibility  to  use  funds  in  ways  that  make  the  most  sense  for 
students,  the  program  plays  an  important  role  in  providing  the  leadership  and  resources  to  help 
meet  national  priorities. 

By  encouraging  States  to  integrate  Title  I  into  their  own  agendas  for  education  policy  and 
improvement,  the  law  makes  a  commitment  to  a  multi-year  process  of  planning  and 
implementing  effective  programs.  For  example.  States  must  submit  full  plans,  in  1996,  for 
integrating  Title  I  with  wider  State  and  local  education  reforms;  adopt  state  standards,  by  1997, 
that  challenge  Title  I  children;  and  establish  new  State  assessment  systems,  by  the  year  2000, 
to  hold  schools  and  districts  accountable  for  helping  Title  I  children  make  significant  progress. 
In  return  for  a  commitment  to  improved  student  performance,  districts  and  schools  now  have  the 
flexibility  to  set  their  own  course  for  progress,  seek  waivers  from  Title  I  requirements,  and  meld 
Title  I  funds  with  other  funds  for  "schoolwide"  reforms  in  schools  with  a  majority  of  poor 
students. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  this  account  totals  $7.7  billion,  an  increase  of 
$483  million  or  7  percent  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  A  final  1996  appropriation  for 
this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts 
included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference 
agreement.  Under  that  agreement,  almost  $1 .3  billion  of  fiscal  year  1996  funding  in  the 
Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  account  would  not  become  available  for  obligation  until  fiscal 
year  1997,  and  thus  would  be  counted  as  1997  budget  authority.  This  budget  approach  has 
serious  consequences,  since  the  $1.3  billion  in  1996  delayed  obligations  counts  against  next 
year's  discretionary  cap,  thus  reducing  the  total  amount  of  discretionary  funds  available  for 
1997.    The  problems  that  result  from  this  action  are  discussed  further  at  the  end  of  the  Grants 
to  Local  Educational  Agencies  portion  of  this  request. 

The  1997  request  supports  the  Administration's  commitment  to  invest  additional  fundino  in 
restructured  Title  I  programs  stressing  high  standards  so  that,  over  time,  those  programs  will 
contribute  significantly  to  improved  student  performance.    The  request  will  provide  schools  with 
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the  resources  to  help  disadvantaged  students  meet  high  expectations  and  match  the 
achievements  of  other  more  advantaged  students,  thus  enabling  the  Nation  move  ahead  at  a 
faster  pace  in  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals. 

Most  of  the  increase  would  support  the  three  programs  that  focus  on  services  at  the  school  and 
classroom  levels: 

0     For  Title  I  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies,  the  request  provides  $7,165  billion,  an 
increase  of  $463  billion  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement.    The  request  would 
provide  States,  school  districts,  and  schools  with  resources  to  implement  mandated  changes 
to  integrate  Title  I  with  wider  reforms  stressing  high  standards.  The  increase  would  also 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  poorest  communities  to  implement  meaningful  reforms  since, 
under  the  request,  these  communities  would  fc>enefit  from  targeting  of  a  larger  share  of  Title  I 
funds  to  high-poverty  districts  and  schools. 

o    For  the  two  Title  I  State  agency  programs,  the  1997  request  includes  $320  million  for 
Migrant  Education  and  $40  million  for  the  Neglected  and  Delinquent  program.  The  request 
will  help  meet  the  higher  costs  of  providing  special  services  and  arrangements  to  ensure  that 
highly  mobile  children  of  migratory  workers  and  youth  in  State-operated  institutions  for  the 
neglected  and  delinquent  also  benefit  from  Title  I  reforms. 

The  request  also  includes  funding  for  other  programs  that  reinforce  Title  I  services  to  school- 
aged  children,  with  increases  for  three  programs  that  yield  practical  knowledge  about  how  to 
sustain  reforms  and  apply  good  ideas  on  a  large  scale.  The  budget  includes  $15  million  to  re- 
establish State  School  Improvement  Grants,  which  would  be  zero-funded  by  Congress  at  the 
1996  tentative  conference  level,  to  make  practitioner  expertise  available  systematically  within 
each  State  to  help  schools  improve  their  Title  I  programs.  In  addition,  the  request  provides  start- 
up funding  of  $10  million  for  Title  I  Demonstrations  of  Innovative  Practices  that  would  provide 
grants  to  develop  and  test  new  and  innovative  methods  of  educating  the  poorest  and  lowest- 
achieving  children,  "^inally,  $7  million  is  included  for  Title  I  Evaluation,  to  examine  the  impact  of 
Title  I  programs  on  improving  both  student  performance  and  education  systems. 

Also  under  the  request.  Even  Start  would  be  continued  at  the  1996  tentative  conference  level,  to 
sustain  family  literacy  projects  and  promote  school  readiness  in  all  States,  and  the  Capital 
Expenses  program  would  be  reduced  to  $20  million,  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  declining 
State  and  local  funding  needs. 

No  funding  is  requested  in  1997  for  the  High  School  Equivalency  and  College  Assistance 
Migrant  programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act.  These  programs  are  expensive  to 
operate,  benefit  few  students,  and  duplicate  services  provided  by  other  Federal  programs  at  a 
much  lower  cost. 
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Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I,  Part  A) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ' 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

Basic  Grants: 

Basic  Grants  to  LEAs  $6,028,521  $5,490,065  -$538,456 

LEA  census  poverty  data  3,500  4,000                     +500 

Concentration  Grants  669,835  670,935  .       +1,100 

Targeted  Grants                            0  1.000.000  +1.000.000- 

Total  6.701.856^  7,165,000  +463,144 


'  Of  the  total  funds  appropriated  for  Grants  to  LEAs,  Basic  and  Concentration  Grants  are  to  receive  amounts 
equal  to  their  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation.  The  amount  appropriated  in  excess  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  level  is 
distributed  as  Targeted  Grants.  One  percent  total  LEA  Grants  (excluding  the  amount  for  LEA  census  poverty  data)  is  set 
aside  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Outlying  Areas. 

^  Of  the  total  for  Grants  to  LEAs,  $1,266,239  thousand  becomes  available  on  October  1,  1996,  and  remains 
available  through  September  30,  1997,  for  fiscal  year  1996  awrards  (school  year  1996-97). 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Title  I  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  (LEAs)  provide  supplemental  education  funding  to 
LEAs  and  schools,  especially  in  high-poverty  areas,  to  help  low-achieving  students  learn  to  the 
same  high  standards  as  other  children.  Funds  flow  to  almost  all  school  districts  to  reinforce  the 
regular  curriculum  for  low-achieving  children  who  do  not  typically  have  access  to  the  same 
resources  as  other  more  affluent  children,  either  at  home  or  at  school.    More  than  50,000 
schools  across  the  country,  including  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  elementary  schools,  use  their 
annual  LEA  Grants  allocations  to  give  almost  7  million  disadvantaged  children  the  benefit  of,  for 
example,  more  individualized  and  accelerated  instruction,  smaller  classes,  extra  time  to  learn 
after  school  and  during  the  summer,  computer  reinforcement,  and  preschool  programs. 

Past  evaluations  found  that  Title  I  helped  improve  the  academic  achievement  of  at-risk  students 
over  the  past  two  decades,  when  test  scores  and  rates  of  high  school  graduation  and  college 
attendance  improved  dramatically  for  students  from  low-income  and  minority  families.  Test 
scores  reported  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP),  a  set  of 
standardized  exams  given  regulariy  to  a  representative  sample  of  9-,  13-,  and  17-year  olds, 
show  that  the  learning  gap  between  whites  and  minorities,  including  those  living  in  poor 
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communities,  decreased  from  the  early  1970s  to  1992.  During  this  period,  as  shown  in  the 
chart  below,  the  difference  between  the  scores  for  white  and  black  nine-year-olds  narrowed  by 
23  percent  in  reading  and  in  math. 

Reduction  in  Achievement  Gap 
Between  Black  and  White  9-Year-Olds 

Average  NAEP  Reading  Proficiency         Average  NAEP  Math  Proficiency 


1973     197S     19(2     1966     1990     1992 


White  Black 


The  actiievement  gap  between  black  and  wtilte  students  was  reduced  signrTicantly  from  the  early  1970s  ttirough  1992. 
For  example,  the  gap  tn  average  reading  profiaency  scores  narrowed  from  a  44-polnt  gap  in  1971  to  a  54-point  gap 
in  1992  -  a  23%  reduction  in  the  gap 


While  past  gains  cannot  be  attributed  to  Federal  programs  alone,  a  recent  Rand  Corporation 
report.  Student  Achievement  and  the  Changing  American  Family  (1994),  suggests  that  public 
investments  in  families  and  schools  and  the  Nation's  equal  educational  opportunity 
policies  "provide  the  most  likely  explanation  for  the  gains  made  by  black  and  Hispanic  students 
over  and  above  those  predicted  by  family  effects"  (such  as  rising  parent  education  levels  and 
decreasing  family  size). 

When  the  predecessor  "Chapter  1"  program  was  reauthorized  in  1994  the  Congress  recognized 
that  it  needed  major  revisions  to  help  ensure  that  at-risk  students  were  not  left  behind  in  the 
Nation's  efforts  to  significantly  raise  overall  student  achievement.  Although  the  program  had 
improved  student  achievement  in  the  past,  it  was  not  structured  to  help  low-achieving  schools 
and  students,  especially  in  low-income  areas,  make  the  kind  of  progress  necessary  to  meet 
higher  academic  expectations.  For  example,  the  former  program,  with  its  heavy  reliance  on  drill 
and  practice,  had  unintentionally  perpetuated  a  watered  down  curriculum  for  disadvantaged 
children,  and  isolated  them  in  special  classes  away  from  their  regular  classroom  learning.  To 
address  these  and  other  problems,  the  reauthorized  Title  I  transformed  the  program's  purpose 
and  operation. 
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Under  the  1994  program  reauthorization,  States  are  required  to  phase  in,  by  the  year  2000, 
major  statutory  changes  aimed  at  integrating  Title  I  with  other  State  and  community  reforms 
stressing  high  student  achievement  and  focusing  Title  I  resources  on  helping  participating 
children  master  challenging  curriculum.    Each  State's  strategy,  including  timetables  for 
instituting  statutory  reforms,  must  be  fully  described  in  State  plans  submitted  to  the  Department 
in  the  spring  of  1996.  As  part  of  that  strategy.  States  are  required  to  establish  or  adopt,  by 
1997,  a  set  of  challenging  content  and  performance  standards  specifying  what  all  children 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  at  least  reading  and  mathematics  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
Title  I  reforms  at  the  LEA  and  school  levels.  Also,  by  2000,  all  SEAs  are  required  to  have  new 
State  assessment  systems  in  place  to  assess  the  performance  of  Title  I  participants  against  the 
State  standards. 

LEAs  and  schools  have  the  flexibility  to  decide  how  to  use  program  resources  to  meet  State 
standards  and  accountability  requirements,  so  that  each  school's  program  operates  in  ways  that 
make  the  most  sense  for  students  and  that  promote  significant  student  achievement.  However, 
the  statute  establishes  a  f>'amework  for  operating  programs,  and  also  sets  Title  I  eligibility, 
allocations,  and  other  requirements.    For  example: 

Schools  eligible  for  Title  I  funds  -  A  public  school  with  a  percentage  of  students  from  low- 
income  families  exceeding  the  districtwide  poverty  average  is  eligible  for  Title  I  funds. 

Ranking  and  serving  schools  -  If  funds  are  insufficient  to  provide  services  in  all  eligible  schools, 
an  LEA  with  more  than  1 ,000  students  must  rank  and  serve  all  schools  with  poverty  rates  of  75 
percent  (including  middle  and  high  schools)  before  serving  schools  with  less  needy  populations. 
Below  the  75  percent  poverty  cut-off,  LEAs  may  rank  eligible  schools  by  grade  spans,  instead  of 
total  school  poverty.  Also,  an  LEA  must  allocate  a  minimum  amount  per  poor  child  unless  all 
schools  served  have  poverty  rates  above  35  percent. 

Children  eligible  for  Title  I  services  ~  Each  public  school  receiving  Title  I  funds  establishes  its 
own  educational  criteria  for  selecting  and  serving  students  who  are  failing,  or  at  risk  of  failing,  to 
meet  State  academic  standards.  An  LEA  is  also  required  to  provide  Title  I  services  to  eligible 
private  school  children  residing  in  participating  public-school  attendance  areas;  the  level  of 
services  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  funds  generated  by  poor  private-school  children. 

Schoolwide  vs.  targeted  assistance  -  Beginning  in  1996,  schools  enrolling  at  least  50  percent 
poor  children  are  eligible  to  operate  schoolwide  programs,  which  allow  schools  to  use  Title  I 
funds,  in  combination  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds,  to  improve  the  overall 
instructional  program  for  all  children  in  a  school.  (Previously,  the  poverty  threshold  was  set  at 
75  percent  and  then  at  60  percent.)    All  other  schools  must  provide  "targeted  assistance"  to 
supplement  the  regular  education  of  children  deemed  most  in  need  of  Title  I  services. 

Focus  of  Title  I  services  ~  To  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  student  learning,  LEAs  and 
schools  are  required  to:    help  participating  students  learn  to  the  same  challenging  curriculum  as 
other  students;  give  primary  consideration  to  instructional  arrangements,  such  as  after-school, 
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weekend,  and  summer  programs,  that  allow  participating  children  to  receive  all  the  classroom 
instruction  that  other  children  receive,  in  addition  to  Title  I  services;  and  provide  ongoing 
professional  development  for  school  staff  working  with  disadvantaged  students. 

Parent  involvement  -  LEAs  and  schools  are  required  to  implement  programs,  activities,  and 
procedures  for  involving  parents  of  participating  children  in  Title  I  programs.    For  example, 
each  LEA  must  establish,  coordinate,  and  annually  evaluate  parent  involvement  policy;  reserve 
at  least  1  percent  of  its  allocation  for  parent  activities  (if  the  reserved  amount  would  exceed 
$5,000);  and  promote  activities  to  involve  parents  more  centrally  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Participating  schools  must  institute  school-parent  compacts  that  define  mutual 
responsibilities  to  help  challenge  each  child. 

Assessment  -  Instead  of  the  former,  separate  Chapter  1  system  for  assessing  individual 
children  receiving  program  services,  the  law  now  requires  Title  I  programs  to  use  the  same 
assessments  that  States  use  for  measuring  all  children's  performance.  State  assessments  are 
also  the  primary  means  for  holding  LEAs  and  schools  accountable  for  helping  participating 
students  meet  State  standards.  By  the  year  2000,  States  are  required  to  develop  or  adopt  a 
final  set  of  assessments;  in  the  meantime,  they  may  use  "transitional"  statewide  assessments, 
to  be  administered  in  at  least  reading  and  mathematics  at  some  time  during  grades  3-5,  6-9,  and 
10-12. 

Accountability  and  improvement  ~  LEAs  annually  review  each  school  receiving  Title  I  funds  to 
determine  wheiher  the  school  is  making  adequate  progress,  based  on  students'  performance  on 
State  assessments,  in  helping  its  Title  I  participants  meet  challenging  State  standards.    If  a 
school  shows  insufficient  progress  for  two  consecutive  years,  LEAs  are  required  to  help  the 
school  improve.  Ultimately,  LEAs  will  take  corrective  action  against  schools  that  repeatedly  fail. 
Action  may  include  such  measures  as  curtailing  a  school's  decision-making  authority,  or 
transferring  staff  or  students  to  other  schools.  SEAs  will  hold  LEAs  accountable  using  a  similar 
process. 

Title  I  formula  allocations  ~  Under  the  statute,  about  90  percent  of  LEA  Grants  funds  are 
allocated  as  Basic  Grants,  which  spread  funds  thinly  across  virtually  all  counties  and  LEAs,  and 
about  1 0  percent  as  Concentration  Grants,  which  provide  additional  funds  to  LEAs  in  counties 
where  the  number  of  poor  children  exceeds  6,500  or  15  percent  of  the  total  school-age 
population.  Federal  allocations  are  based  primarily  on  the  number  of  children  from  low-income 
families  in  each  county,  weighted  by  per-pupil  expenditures  for  education  in  the  State. 
Beginning  in  1997,  the  Department  is  required  to  make  allocations  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  estimates  of  1990  county-level  census  poverty  data  updated  to  1993;  then,  in  1999, 
the  Department  is  to  make  allocations  directly  to  LEAs,  so  long  as  the  Census  Bureau  can 
produce  valid  data  on  child  poverty  at  the  LEA  level  by  that  time. 

The  1994  reauthorization  created  two  new  Title  I  formulas.    Targeted  Grants,  which  weights 
child  counts  in  order  to  make  higher  payments  to  higher-poverty  counties,  is  to  be  used  for 
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allocating  all  LEA  Grant  funds  in  excess  of  the  1 995  appropriation.  Under  a  separate 
authorization,  Education  Finance  Incentive  Grants  would  allocate  funds  to  States  based  on 
State  fiscal  effort  for  education  (defined  as  education  spending  as  a  percentage  of  per-capita 
income)  and  the  degree  of  equity  in  the  State's  educational  finance  system  (measured  by 
computing  the  degree  of  variation,  across  LEAs,  in  the  State's  per-pupil  expenditure).  The 
formula  would  reward  States  that  make  a  high  effort  and  are  highly  equalized,  but  it  would  not 
consistently  target  funds  on  States  with  high  concentrations  of  poor  children. 

States  make  sub-allocations  from  the  county  to  the  LEA  level  based  on  the  best  available  data 
on  the  number  of  poor  children,  and  LEAs  are  also  required  to  base  within-district  allocations  to 
schools  on  poverty  data. 

One  percent  of  the  total  LEA  Grant  appropriation  is  set  aside  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Outlying  Areas.  From  the  amount  for  the  Outlying  Areas,  $5  million  is  reserved  for  a 
program  of  discretionary  grants  to  LEAs  in  Palau,  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
Marshall  Islands;  this  program  is  administered  by  the  Pacific  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
(PREL).  States  are  also  required  to  reserve  funds  generated  by  counts  of  children  in 
correctional  institutions  to  make  awards  to  LEAs  for  drop-out  prevention  programs  involving 
youth  from  correctional  facilities  and  other  at-risk  children. 

From  each  State's  total  LEA  Grant  allocation.  States  are  permitted  to  reserve  up  to 
1  percent,  or  $400,000,  whichever  is  greater,  to  cover  SEA  costs  of  administering  Title  I 
programs. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.  The  1997  appropriation  would 
become  available  on  July  1,  1997,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  through  September  30, 
1998.  School  districts  would  use  the  funds  for  the  1997-98  school  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

Concentration 


Basic  Grants 

Grants 

($  in  000s) 

($  in  000s) 

1992   

$5,524,310 

$609,930 

1993   

5,449,924 

675,998 

1994   

5,642,000 

694,000 

1995   

6,028,521   • 

669,835  ' 

1996   

6,032,021  ' 

669,835  ' 

'  Includes  1  percent  of  total  LEA  Grants,  which  is  set  aside  for  BIA/Outtying  Areas.  Prior  to  1995.  the  1  percent  is 
included  in  the  Basic  Grants  amount 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $7,165  billion  for  Title  I  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies,  a 
$463  million  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The  request  supports 
the  Administration's  commitment  to  invest  additional  funding  in  restaictured  Title  I  programs 
stressing  high  standards  so  that,  over  time,  those  programs  will  contribute  significantly  to 
improved  student  performance.  The  requested  level  would  provide  LEAs  and  schools  with  the 
resources  to  serve  disadvantaged  children  more  effectively  through  school  restructuring,  by 
merging  Title  I  programs  with  the  regular  school  curriculum  and  instituting  new  learning 
arrangements  to  educate  the  lowest  achieving  children  to  challenging  standards. 

Under  the  request,  the  Administration  is  proposing  to  allocate  $1  billioh  (14  "percent  ofJhe  total 
request)  through  the  new  Targeted  Grants  formula.    The  proposal  would  override  the  statutory 
distribution  of  funds  and  improve  targeting  by  concentrating  additional  resources  on  the  poorest 
LEAs  and  schools  where  the  needs  are  greatest. 

Targeted  Grants,  authorized  for  the  first  time  in  FY  1 996,  would  improve  the  targeting  of  Title  I 
funds  by  distributing  funds  in  a  manner  that  provides  higher  per-child  amounts  for  counties  with 
higher  percentages  or  numbers  of  poor  children.    However,  unless  the  statutory  distribution  is 
overridden,  Targeted  Grants  would  have  little  effect,  since  only  the  funds  appropriated  in  excess 
of  the  1995  appropriation  level  would  be  allocated  through  this  formula.  Without  additional 
targeting  or  large  increases  in  appropriations,  the  program  would  be  unable  to  direct  significant 
additional  resources  to  the  high-poverty  communities  and  school  systems  that  have  the  least 
capacity,  and  the  greatest  need,  to  create  productive  learning  environments  for  high- 
performance  teaching  and  learning.  Allocating  $1  billion  through  Targeted  Grants,  in  addition  to 
the  $671  million  allocated  through  Concentration  Grants,  would  target  almost  $1.7  billion  to  the 
poorest  districts. 

The  budget  request  also  includes  appropriations  language  earmarking  up  to  $4  million  from 
Basic  Grants  to  support  continued  work  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  developing  a  methodology  for 
updating  the  LEA-level  1990  census  data  on  the  number  of  children  aged  5-17  living  in  poverty. 
The  updated  LEA  data  are  needed  to  comply  with  a  statutory  mandate  for  the  Department  to 
allocate  funds  directly  to  LEAs,  instead  of  to  counties,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1999.  In  1996, 
the  Bureau  began  work  on  this  complex  undertaking,  which  is  dependent  on  Department  funding 
of  more  than  $3.5  million  a  year  over  four  years.  The  Bureau's  methodology,  when  it  becomes 
available,  must  also  be  reviewed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS),  whose  work  the 
Department  is  also  supporting.  The  law  includes  a  provision  permitting  the  Secretary  and  the 
NAS  to  submit  a  joint  report  to  Congress  in  the  event  that,  after  review  by  the  NAS,  the  updated 
data  are  deemed  to  be  "inappropriate  or  unreliable"  for  making  Title  I  allocations. 

The  request  reflects  research  on  the  educational  needs  and  status  of  children  from  poor 
families,  which  shows  that  these  children  often  face  a  double  handicap:  they  have  greater 
needs  than  more  affluent  children,  yet  they  attend  schools  with  above-average  poverty  rates 
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and  substantially  fewer  resources.  In  high-poverty  schools,  the  poverty  level  of  the  school 
influences  the  achievement  of  all  children,  including  those  from  more  advantaged  families. 

More  specifically,  over  half  the  students  in  schools  with  the  highest  concentration  of  poverty  are 
low  achievers  (scoring  at  or  below  the  35th  percentile),  compared  with  only  8  percent  of  students 
in  schools  with  the  least  poverty.  First  graders  in  high-poverty  schools  start  school  scoring  27 
and  32  percentile  points  lower  in  reading  and  math,  respectively,  than  their  peers  in  low-poverty 
schools.  High-poverty  schools  appear  to  be  unable  to  close  this  initial  gap.  Also,  eighth  graders 
in  schools  with  at  least  50  percent  poor  children  are  57  percent  more  likely  to  leave  school  by 
grade  1 0  than  are  students  in  low-poverty  schools. 

Title  I  reforms  initiated  in  1995  under  the  reauthorized  program  will  take  timfe  to  implement,  and 
significant  overall  gains  in  student  performance  may  take  several  years  to  achieve.    However, 
the  program  has  already  helped  close  the  learning  gap  between  disadvantaged  and  more 
advantaged  children,  narrowing  the  gap  between  white  and  minority  students  by  almost  one- 
fourth  over  two  decades.    In  addition,  a  few  State  efforts  to  institute  standards-based  reforms, 
predating  Title  I's  shift  in  that  direction,  are  starting  to  show  significant  improvement  in  the 
educational  outcomes  of  disadvantaged  students.  And  a  few  districts  and  schoolwide  programs 
that  embraced,  early  on,  the  kinds  of  reforms  that  Title  I  now  promotes  show  promising  evidence 
that  a  majority  of  disadvantaged  students  can  now  meet  high  expectations,  and  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  children  no  longer  require  special  support  or  services. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Account  Summary,  the  1996  amounts  for  Grants  to  LEAs  are  based  on  the 
levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement.  Under  the  agreement,  almost 
$1.3  billion  of  fiscal  year  1996  funding  in  the  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  account  would  not 
become  available  for  obligation  until  fiscal  year  1997,  and  thus  would  be  counted  as  1997 
budget  authority.  This  action,  which  would  only  affect  the  Title  I  Grants  to  LEAs,  would  have 
serious  consequences,  since  the  $1.3  billion  in  1996  delayed  funding  would  count  against  the 
1997  discretionary  cap,  thus  reducing  the  total  amount  of  1997  discretionary  funds  available.    In 
addition,  with  dwindling  annual  discretionary  resources,  there  is  a  danger  that  this  approach  will 
become  a  continual,  escalating  drain  on  future  appropriations,  instead  of  a  one-time  solution  to  a 
budget  authority  shortfall. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


State  allocations: 
Average  award 
Range  of  awards 

BIA  and  Outlying  Areas  set-aside 

Number  of  counties  eligible  for: 
Basic  Grants 
Concentration  Grants 
Targeted  Grants 

Number  of  schools  eligible  for 
schoolwide  projects 

Number  of  students  served 


Average  Federal  cost  per  pupil  (whole  dollars) 


$127,500  $127,500  $133,269 

$14,700-  $14,700-  $15,712- 

$717,100  $717,100  $778,448 

$66,984  $66,984  $71,610 


3.135 

3,135 

3,135 

2,069 

2.069 

2,069 

0 

0 

3,135 

13,500 


$950- 
1,000 


21,900 


21,900 


6,700,000  -    6,700,000  -    6,700,000  - 
7,000,000     7,000,000    7,000,000 


$950- 
1,000 


$950- 
1.000 


Note  :  The  most  recent  participation  data  reported  by  States  indicate  ttiat,  in  ttie  1993-94  school  year,  approximately  6.6  million 
children  received  Title  I  services. 
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Capital  expenses  for  private  school  children 

(Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I,  Section  1 120(e)) 


1997  Authorization  (S  in  ooos): 

Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos) 

199? 

1997 

Change 

$38,119 

$20,000 

-$18,119 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Capital  Expenses  program  provides  fomnuia  funds  to  State  educational  agencies^SEAs)  to 
help  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  pay  for  the  capital  costs  incurred  in  providing  Title  I 
services  for  private-school  students.  The  program  was  created  in  1989  as  a  response  to  the 
1985  Aauilar  v.  Felton  decision  which  prohibits  public-school  employees  from  providing 
instructional  services  on  the  premises  of  a  religious  school.     LEAs  use  the  funds  for  such  costs 
as  transporting  private-school  students  to  and  from  neutral  classroom  sites,  and  purchasing  and 
leasing  portable  classrooms  and  vans. 

Until  1995,  the  program  focused  on  reimbursing  LEAs  for  past  expenditures  associated  with 
Felton.    This  objective  had  largely  been  accomplished  when  the  program  was  reauthorized  to 
refocus  on  the  current  costs  of  serving  private-school  children;  beginning  in  1995, 
reimbursement  is  allowed  only  after  LEAs  current  costs  are  met.  The  reauthorization  also 
updated  the  formula  to  reflect  recent,  rather  than  pre-Felton.  counts  of  private-school  children 
served  by  Title  I. 

State  allocations  are  based  on  the  count  of  private  school  children  served  by  Title  I  in  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available.  In  1993-94,  about  177,000  private-school 
children  participated  in  Title  I  programs. 

This  program  is  fonward-funded.  Funds  appropriated  for  1997  would  Ijecome  available  on 
July  1 ,  1997,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  through  September  30,  1998.  School  districts 
generally  would  use  the  funds  for  the  1997-98  school  year. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  OOOs) 


1992  $40,054 

1993  39,734 

1994  41,434 

1995  41,434 

1996  38,119 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  proposes  to  fund  this  program  at  $20  million,  an  $18  million  reduction 
from  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The  Department  believes  that  this  request,  combined 
with  recent  reauthorization  changes  that  target  funds  to  States  serving  the  highest  proportions 
of  private  school  children,  reflects  current  State  and  local  needs  for  funding. 

Recent  studies  and  other  information  provide  evidence  that,  in  past  years,  the  program's 
funding  levels  exceeded  LEAs'  needs  for  Capital  Expense  funds.  For  example: 

o      About  30  percent  of  States  annually  return  all  or  a  portion  of  their  allocation,  and  few 
States  annually  request  additional  funds.  -        ■ 

o      The  last  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1  (1 993)  showed  that  the  problem  of  serving 
private  school  students  is  concentrated  in  a  number  of  States  and  districts.  Only  about 
one-quarter  of  the  2,050  districts  serving  religious  school  students  applied  to  their  States 
for  Capital  Expense  funds  in  1991-92,  and  about  two-thirds  of  districts  not  submitting 
applications  reported  that  they  had  no  need  for  funds. 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


No.  of  State  awards  (includes 
D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico) 

Average  award 
Smallest  award 
Largest  award 


52 

$797 

$11 

$8,906 


52 

$733 

$10 

$8,200 


52 

$385 

$5 

$3,900 
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Even  Start 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  I,  Part  B) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Autiiority  ($  in  ooos); 

1996  1997  Change 

$102,024  $102,000  -$24 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Even  Start  program  supports  projects  that  provide  educational  services  to  low-income 
families,  including  parents  eligible  for  services  under  the  Adult  Education  Act  and  their  children 
from  birth  through  age  7.  The  program  improves  the  educational  opportunities  of  children  and 
their  parents  in  low-income  areas  by  integrating  family  literacy  activities,  including  early 
childhood  education,  adult  education,  and  parenting  education. 

The  Department  allocates  Even  Start  funds  to  States,  based  on  their  relative  shares  of  Title  I, 
Part  A  funds.  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs)  make  competitive  grants  to  partnerships  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  other  organizations,  giving  priority  to  proposals  that  primarily 
target  low-income  families  or  that  target  areas  designated  by  the  Administration  as 
empowerment  zones  or  enterprise  communities  under  Pub.  L.  103-66.  The  statute  also 
requires  that  grant  funds  be  equitably  distributed  among  urban  and  rural  areas  and  that  local 
projects  assume  an  increasing  share  of  program  costs  over  a  4-year  period,  beginning  with 
10  percent  in  the  first  year  and  ending  with  40  percent  in  the  fourth.  In  addition,  SEAs  may 
reserve  up  to  5  percent  for  costs  incurred  in  administering  the  program. 

Five  percent  of  the  annual  appropriation  is  set  aside  for  migrant  children,  the  Outlying  Areas, 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations,  and  a  grant  to  a  women's  prison.  Up  to  3  percent  is 
reserved  for  evaluation  and  technical  assistance.  In  any  year  when  the  appropriation  is  larger 
than  the  previous  year,  the  statute  also  authorizes  a  reservation  of  up  to  $1  million  for 
competitive  grants  to  States  for  statewide  family  literacy  initiatives. 

This  program  is  forward-funded.  Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1997  would  become 
available  on  July  1,  1997,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  through  September  30,  1998. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  OCXJs) 


1992 $70,000 

1993 89,123 

1994 91,373 

1995 102,024 

1996 102,024 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  requests  $102  million,  approximately  the  same  level  as  the  1996 
tentative  conference  level,  for  the  Even  Start  program.    The  request  would  provide  States  with 
funding  to  continue  State-awarded  projects  begun  in  previous  years.  In  addition,  because  a 
number  of  projects  will  conclude  their  four-year  funding  cycle  in  1996,  the  request  will  also 
permit  States  to  initiate  some  165  new  local  projects  with  1997  funds. 

From  the  total  request,  the  Department  would  reserve  about  $1 .8  million  for  evaluation  and 
technical  assistance  activities.    About  $1 .2  million  of  these  funds  would  be  used  for  evaluation 
costs,  including  continuation  of  the  Even  Start  Information  System  (ESIS),  begun  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  which  provides  basic  descriptive  and  outcome  data  on  all  projects  and. additional  outcome 
data  from  a  sample  of  projects.  In  addition,  funds  would  be  used  to  continue  a  study  following 
up  on  issues  raised  by  the  national  evaluation  of  Even  Start  (1994),  and  partially  support  a  new 
study  to  examine  the  relationships  of  Title  I,  Even  Start,  and  Head  Start  in  helping  young 
children  make  successful  transitions  to  school  from  preschool  programs.    Also,  about  $600,000 
of  the  $1.8  million  would  be  reserved  for  national  technical  assistance  and  training  for  local 
project  personnel  and  State  Even  Start  coordinators,  and  for  special  short-term  projects  to 
address  problems  across  sites  and  the  needs  of  special  populations,  including  Indian  and 
migrant  families. 

Finally,  by  statute,  $5.1  million  would  be  used  for  Indian  and  migrant  projects,  grants  to  the 
Territories,  and  for  an  Even  Start  project  in  a  women's  prison.  The  Department  would 
distribute  the  remaining  $95  million  to  the  States. 

Even  Start  is  still  evolving  as  a  family-centered  approach  to  school  readiness  and  eariy 
intervention.  The  national  evaluation  of  the  program's  first  four  years,  completed  in  1994,  found 
that,  while  it  did  not  have  a  significant  overall  effect  on  participating  families,  participants  did 
experience  some  short-term  gains.  For  example,  participating  children  learned  school 
readiness  skills  eariier  than  control  group  children  (although  control  group  children  caught  up 
once  they  entered  preschool  or  kindergarten),  and  children  developed  better  vocabulary  skills 
when  they  had  high  exposure  to  eariy  childhood  education  and  when  their  parents  had  high 
exposure  to  parenting  education  classes. 

The  Department  believes  that,  through  the  changes  made  by  the  1994  reauthorization 
(promoting  more  intensive  and  sustained  services),  the  technical  assistance  provided  by  the 
Department,  and  the  growing  maturation  of  the  Even  Start  model,  more  significant  and  lasting 
gains  will  be  found  in  the  future.  To  determine  progress,  the  Department  uses  outcome  data 
from  its  "Even  Start  Information  System,"  under  which  States  report  program  information  to  the 
Department  annually,  and  through  evaluations  of  Even  Start  projects. 
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IMPACT  DATA  (S  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Evaluation  and  technical  assistance 
set-aside 

Set-aside  for  migrant  children, 
Indian  tribes,  the  Outlying  Areas, 
and  a  women's  prison  grant 

Set-aside  for  State  literacy  initiatives 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 


$1,400 


$5,101 

$1,000 

0 


$1,400 


$5,066 
-  0 
$35 


$1,800 


$5,070 

0 

"  $30 


Amount  for  distribution  to  States 
Average  State  award 
Range  of  State  award 


$94,523 
$1,800 
$473- 
$9,900 


$95,523 

$1,800 

$473- 

$9,900 


$95,100 
$1,800 
$473- 
$9,900 


Reservation  for  State 
administration  (maximum  of  5  percent) 


$4,726 


$4,776 


$4,755 


New  State-awarded  projects 
Funding 
Average  award 
No.  of  first-year  projects 

Continued  LEA  projects 
Funding 
Average  award 
No.  of  second-year  projects 
No.  of  third-year  projects 
No.  of  fourth-year  projects 

Number  of  projects: 
Migrant 
Indian  tribes 
Women's  prison  project 
State-awarded  projects 
Total 


$29,757 

$18,547 

$31,255 

$190 

$190 

$190 

157 

98 

165 

$60,040 

$72,200 

$59,090 

$190 

$190 

$190 

56 

157 

98 

167 

56 

157 

93 

167 

56 

14 

15 

15 

9 

9 

9 

1 

1 

1 

473 

4ZS 

476 

497 

503 

501 
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State  agency  programs  -  Migrant 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I,  Part  C) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos): 

Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  $  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

Chgng? 

$305,475 

$320,000 

+$14,525 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Migrant  Education  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  State  educational  agencies 
(SEAs)  to  establish  and  improve  programs  of  education  for  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  and  fishermen.  Funds  are  allocated  through  a  statutory  formula  on  the  basis  of  each 
State's  per-pupil  expenditure  for  education  and  counts  of  migratory  children,  aged  3  through  21, 
residing  within  the  State.  Migratory  children  who  have  moved  within  the  last  three  years  are 
generally  eligible  to  be  counted  and  served  by  the  program.  The  statute  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  set  aside  up  to  $6  million  from  the  annual  appropriation  for  contracts  and  grants  to 
improve  inter-  and  intra-State  migrant  coordination  activities,  including  academic  credit  accrual 
and  exchange  programs  for  migrant  students.  From  this  amount,  the  Secretary  must  reserve 
$1 .5  million  a  year  from  coordination  funds  for  incentive  grants  to  multi-State  consortia,  not  less 
than  10  of  which  must  be  to  States  with  small  allocations. 

The  Department  is  required  to  consult  with  States  receiving  allocations  of  $1  million  or  less 
about  the  cost-effectiveness  of  operating  their  programs  through  consortium  arrangements.  In 
FY  1995,  when  incentive  grants  were  first  awarded,  14  SEAs  received  grants  as  a  result  of  their 
participation  in  five  multi-State  consortia  that  are  expected  to  reduce  administrative  costs  of 
individual  States  by  almost  $1  million,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
services  to  migratory  children. 

The  program  helps  migratory  children  overcome  the  educational  disruption  and  other  problems 
that  result  from  repeated  moves,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  learn  to  the  same  high  standards 
as  other  children.  To  help  achieve  this  objective,  the  program  provides  special  instruction, 
health  care,  and  other  educational  support  services  for  migrant  children  and  youth  in  schools 
and  at  other  locations  near  migrant  camps.  Program  funds  also  promote  coordination  of 
needed  services  across  States,  and  encourage  greater  access  for  migratory  children  to 
services  available  under  the  Title  I  LEA  Grants  and  other  ESEA  programs,  so  that  program 
resources  can  be  used  for  services  not  already  available  from  those  programs  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  migrant  students.    Each  State  is  required  to  address,  in  a  comprehensive 
State  service  delivery  plan,  how  it  will  integrate  migrant  activities  with  Title  I  and  other  Federal 
elementary  and  secondary  programs. 

This  program  is  forwafd-funded.  Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1997  would  become 
available  on  July  1,  1997,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  through  September  30,  1998. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $308,298 

1993 302,773 

1994 305.193 

1995 305.475 

1996 305,475 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  proposes  $320  million  for  Migrant  Education,  a  $14.5  million 
(4.8  percent)  increase  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level,  to  support  progranis  that 
promote  coordination  of  Federal  resources  for  migratory  children  and  provide  services  that 
address  their  unique  needs.  For  example,  SEAs  would  concentrate  on  providing  summer 
programs,  health  services,  and  special  arrangements  for  the  most  mobile  children,  who  are 
often  the  most  costly  to  identify  and  sen/e. 

The  request  reflects  data  showing  that  migrant  children  are  one  of  the  most  disadvantaged, 
hard-to-serve  populations.  Over  two-thirds  of  migratory  children  come  from  households  with 
incomes  below  the  Census  poverty  level.  While  the  drop-out  rate  for  migrant  children  declined 
dramatically  from  90  percent  in  the  early  1970s  to  under  60  percent  in  the  mid-1980s,  studies 
continue  to  show  that  about  40  percent  of  children  are  at  least  a  year  behind  grade  level;  over 
50  percent  are  below  the  35th  percentile  in  reading  achievement.  In  addition,  identifying  and 
serving  the  most  mobile  children  is  difficult  and  costly,  since  no  single  local  educational  agency 
or  State  is  responsible  for  their  education,  and  since  the  children  may  have  little  time  for 
education  if  they  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  family's  economic  survival. 

At  the  1997  request  level,  $314  million  would  support  the  basic  State  grants  program,  which 
provides  the  resources  for  direct  services  to  children  and  for  State  activities  to  ensure  that 
migrant  children  have  access  to  services  under  other  programs.  In  addition,  about 
$6  million  would  support:  (1)  incentive  grants  for  State  consortium  arrangements,  and 
(2)  intra-  and  inter-state  coordination  activities.  Coordination  activities  under  consideration 
include  projects  to:  identify  and  recruit  currently  migratory  children,  encourage  efficient  records 
transfer,  facilitate  the  proposed  State  consortium  arrangements,  and  carry  out  other 
"networking"  and  training  projects  to  serve  migratory  children  more  effectively  and  efficiently. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  OOOs) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Number  of  FTE  students  counted 

for  allocation  purposes 

580,224 

(1) 

(1) 

Number  served 

541,122 

(1) 

(') 

Average  Federal  contribution 

per  student  (whole  dollars) 

$553 

(1) 

(1) 

SEA  program: 

$299,475 

$299,475 

"  $3"1 4,000 

Average  State  award 

$5,759 

$5,759 

$6,157 

Coordination  activities: 

Consortium  Incentive  grants 

$1,500 

$1,500 

$1,500 

Other  inter-  and  intra-State  activities 

$4,480 

$4,484 

$4,484 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 

0 

$16 

$16 

'  No  estimates  are  computed,  since  the  Department  does  not  yet  have  information  on  which  to  base  projections 
The  program  will  count  and  generally  serve  migratory  children  who  have  moved  within  36  months  (instead  of  72  months 
under  the  predecessor  program).  In  the  1992-93  school  year,  541,122  migratory  students  received  services. 
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State  agency  programs  -  Neglected  and  delinquent 

(Elementary  and  Seaxidary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I,  Part  D,  Subpart  1) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

iSS&  ISSZ  Change 

$35,656  $40,000  +$4,344 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  State  educational  agencies  for  education-services 
to  neglected  and  delinquent  (N  and  D)  children  and  youth  under  age  21  in  State-run  institutions 
for  juveniles  and  in  adult  correctional  institutions.  Funds  are  allocated  to  individual  States 
through  a  formula  based  on  the  number  of  children  in  State-operated  institutions  and  per-pupil 
education  expenditures  for  the  State. 

To  t>e  eligible  for  State  N  and  D  funds,  State  institutions  for  the  neglected  and  delinquent  must 
provide  20  hours  of  instruction  from  non-Federal  funds;  adult  correctional  institutions  must 
provide  1 5  hours  a  week.  Adult  institutions  must  also  give  priority  for  services  to  youth  who  are 
likely  to  he  released  within  a  2-year  period. 

Like  other  Title  I  programs,  this  program  requires  institutions  to  gear  their  programs  to  the  high 
State  standards  that  all  children  are  expected  to  meet.  All  juvenile  facilities  may  operate 
institutionwide  education  programs  that  permit  Title  I  funds  to  be  used  in  combination  with  other 
available  Federal  and  State  funds.  States  may  reserve  not  more  than  1 0  percent  of  their 
allocation  for  projects  to  help  N  and  D  participants  make  the  transition  of  children  from  State- 
operated  institutions  to  locally  operated  programs. 

This  program  is  fonvard-funded.  Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1997  t}ecome  available  on 
July  1,  1997,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  through  September  30,  1998. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  OOOs) 


1992 $36,054 

1993 35,407 

1994 35.407 

1995 39.311 

1996 35.656 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  proposes  $40  million  for  this  program,  which  helps  provide  education 
continuity  for  institutionalized  school-age  youth  so  that  they  can  make  the  transition  to  school 
once  they  are  released  from  State  institutions.  Like  other  Title  I  programs,  institutions  are 
required  to  match  their  N  and  D  programs  to  challenging  State  standards  that  students  in  LEAs 
are  expected  to  meet. 

The  request  level  is  needed  to  help  serve  a  growing  population  of  youth  who  generally  have 
experienced  failure  in  school  before  entering  the  program,  and  need  skills  that  will  help  them 
reenter  school.  The  latest  program  evaluation  (Westat,  1991)  showed  that,  as  of  1989,  only 
about  half  of  the  eligible  population  in  funded  juvenile  institutions  received  services,  compared 
to  two-thirds  a  decade  eariier  in  a  larger  numb»er  of  institutions.    Evaluation  findings  als"© 
indicated  that  about  half  of  program  participants  enrolled  in  school  when  they  left  the  institution, 
but  many  subsequently  dropped  out. 

With  the  request.  State  institutions  will  have  sufficient  resources  to  implement  institutionwide 
programs,  created  during  reauthorization,  to  integrate  N  and  D  activities  with  other  education 
programs  supported  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds.  The  institutionwide  option,  along  with 
increased  funding,  will  allow  juvenile  institutions  to  sen/e  a  larger  proportion  of  their  eligible 
population  and  also  to  align  their  programs  more  closely  with  other  education  services  in  order 
to  better  serve  participants'  educational  and  job  needs. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  m  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  participating  institutions  400  400  400 

Estimated  number  of  students  served'  64,400  65,000  67,000 
Average  Federal  contribution  per  child 

(whole  dollars)  $550  $600  $600 


'  Estimates  are  based  on  the  actual  number  of  N  and  D  students  served  in  the  1992-93  school  year  and  projected 
forward. 
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State  school  Improvement  grants 

(Elementary  and  Secondaryr  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I,  Part  A.  Sections  1 1 16  and  1117) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  cxx)s):  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

Change 

$0 

$15,000 

+$15,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  provides  funds  to  help  each  State  educational  agency  (SEA)  establisTi,  oT  arrange 
for,  statewide  technical  assistance  systems  to  help  support  and  improve  schools  and  local 
educational  agencies  (LEAs)  so  that  they  can  raise  student  achievement  and  fulfill  Title  I 
accountability  requirements.  Program  resources  are  used  to  recognize  high-performing  schools 
and  educators,  and  to  utilize  teams  of  practitioners  and  researchers  to  help  improve  schools. 
At  a  minimum,  each  State  is  required  to  operate,  or  arrange  for,  statewide  systems  to: 

0     Maintain  school  support  teams,  created  in  consultation  with  LEAs  and  schools,  to 
serve  as  mentors  for  Title  I  schoolwide  programs  and,  if  funds  are  sufficient,  for  the 
poorest  and  lowest-achieving  schools. 

o     Identify  distinguished  schools  that,  for  three  consecutive  years,  exceed  State 
standards  and  benchmarks  for  progress;  and 

o     Identify  (in  consultation  with  LEAs),  distinguished  educators,  especially  from  schools 
identified  as  successful,  to  participate  on  support  teams  and  othenA/ise  assist  with 
schoolwide  programs  and  with  improving  the  lowest-achieving  schools. 

State  formula  allocations  are  based  on  each  State's  proportionate  share  of  Title  I  Grants  to 
Local  Educational  Agencies.  In  addition,  to  supplement  these  funds,  each  State  is  permitted  to 
reserve,  for  school  improvement,  up  to  0.5  of  1  percent  of  its  total  combined  State  allocation  for 
LEA  Grants  and  the  State  Migrant  and  Neglected  and  Delinquent  programs.  From  the 
combined  reservation  and  the  direct  appropriation,  each  State  must  spend  at  least  $200,000  on 
school  improvement  activities,  and  each  Outlying  Area  must  spend  at  least  $25,000. 

Before  the  1994  reauthorization.  States  used  funds  from  this  program  to  support  improvement 
activities  in  selected  districts  and  schools.  Beginning  in  1995,  States  must  use  funds  for 
systemic  statewide  assistance  to  help  strengthen  the  capacity  of  all  participating  LEAs  and 
schools  to  meet  Title  I  accountability  requirements  in  the  law.  Under  those  requirements,  SEAs 
use  the  results  of  State  assessments  to  hold  LEAs  accountable  for  the  progress  their  schools 
and  children  make  toward  meeting  State  performance  standards.  SEAs  identify,  and  provide 
assistance  to,  LEAs  failing  to  make  adequate  progress  for  improvement.  If,  after  three  years, 
an  LEA  fails  to  show  progress  in  educating  children  to  State  standards,  the  SEA  is  required  to 
take  corrective  actions,  through  such  means  as  placing  the  LEA  in  receivership,  removing 
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schools  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  LEA,  or  abolishing  the  LEA.  Individual  schools  are  to  be 
held  accountable  by  their  LEAs  through  a  similar  process. 

This  program  is  fonward-funded.  Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1997  would  become 
available  on  July  1,  1997,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  through  September  30,  1998. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992 $25,125 

1993 -    25,-933 

1994 25,933 

1995 27,560 

1996 0 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  requests  $15  million  to  reestablish  the  program,  which  was  zero- 
funded  by  Congress  in  the  1 996  tentative  conference  agreement. 

This  program  provides  critical  resources  that  enable  States  to  provide  technical  assistance  that 
addresses  statutory  mandates  in  a  systematic,  rather  than  piecemeal,  way  that  promotes 
improvements  across  schools.  Also,  program  funds  enhance  States'  capacity  to  emphasize  the 
positive,  constructive  efforts  already  underway  that  help  increase  the  momentum  for  change  by 
recognizing  and  rewarding  exemplary  school  performance  and  outstanding  practitioners.  In 
addition,  the  program  reinforces  LEA  and  school  efforts  to  meet  State  accountability 
requirements  by  providing  technical  assistance  to  help  schools  before  they  fail,  rather  than 
after.  For  example,  school  support  teams  help  plan  viable  schoolwide  programs  and  also 
support  improvements  in  schools  that  have  the  farthest  to  go  to  meet  State  standards. 

LEAs  and  schools  need  the  assistance  that  this  program  provides  to  operate  effective  Title  I 
services  and  activities.    With  reauthorization  changes  that  more  than  double  the  number  of 
schools  eligible  to  operate  as  schoolwide  programs,  local  demands  for  assistance  to  implement 
these  programs  are  increasing.    Also,  past  evaluations  show  that  school  improvement  is  a 
lengthy  process:  half  of  the  1 1 ,000  schools  identified  for  improvement  in  the  eariy  1 990s  had 
failed  to  show  improvement  for  two  years,  and  almost  1 ,000  schools  had  shown  no 
improvement  for  at  least  four  years.  Through  the  State  assistance  mechanisms  supported  by 
this  program.  States  will  be  able  to  develop  the  capacity  to  sustain  assistance  for  schools 
needing  continual  help  to  improve  their  Title  I  programs. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Average  State  award '  $756  $686  $769 

Range  of  State  awards  '  $56  -$4,445        $51  -  $4,031         $57  -  $4,603 


'  In  addition  to  funds  provided  by  this  program,  each  State  and  Outlying  Area  may  use  up  to  0.5  percent  of  its  Total  allocation 
for  LEA  Grants,  and  State  Migrant  and  Neglected/Delinquent  programs.  States  must  spend  a  minimum  of  $200,000  on  school 
improvement  activities:  each  Outlying  Area  must  spend  a  minimum  of  $25,000. 
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Demonstrations  of  innovative  practices 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I,  Part  E,  Section  1502) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos) 

Indefinite 

Budget  authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1997 

Chang? 

0 

$10,000 

+$10,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Title  I  Demonstrations  of  Innovative  Practices  program  is  authorized  to  fund  and  evaluate 
innovative  methods  of  educating  children  served  by  Title  I.  The  program  would  provide 
discretionary  grants  to  selected  sites  to  design  and  implement  strategies  and  practices  that 
show  the  most  promise  of  helping  Title  I  children  achieve  to  high  standards.  Demonstration 
projects  would  emphasize  activities  designed  to  raise  the  performance  of  Title  I  children, 
including:  instructional  and  teaching  reforms;  well-designed,  intensive  professional 
development;  performance-based  assessment;  teaching  and  learning  strategies  for  the  lowest- 
achieving  children  and  for  migratory  and  neglected  and  delinquent  populations;  parent-school 
partnerships;  integration  of  education,  health,  and  social  services;  and  school-to-work  linkages. 

All  demonstrations  must  be  rigorously  evaluated  to  produce  reliable  evidence  of  effectiveness, 
and  supported  with  dissemination  efforts  that  channel  early  findings  to  Title  I  schools  for  use  in 
their  own  reforms.    The  statute  also  requires  that  the  first  $10  million  in  funding  for  this  program 
be  used  for  demonstrations  of  elementary  school  transition  projects  that  follow  the  model  of  the 
previous  "Follow  Through"  program. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0  ' 

1993 0  ' 

1994 0  ' 

1995 0 

1996 0 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995. 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  1997  request  includes  $10  million  to  initiate  demonstrations  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Department's  effort  to  use  the  Title  I  program  to  promote  attainment  of  high  standards  by  all 
students.  The  Department  believes  that  demonstration  projects  are  needed  to  help  create  the 
capacity  for  high-performance  teaching  and  learning  in  districts  and  schools  with  high 
concentrations  of  disadvantaged  children.    Few  good  models  currently  exist  showing  how 
schools  can  design  and  implement  curriculum,  teaching,  and  assessment  reforms  that  stress 
high  standards,  and  how  such  reforms  can  help  low-achieving  children  meet  those  standards. 
Although  Title  I  research  and  evaluation  studies  have  been  able  to  shed  light  on  the  value  of 
prominent  school  restructuring  models  and  strategies  for  educating  the  populations  served  by 
Title  I,  demonstrations  would  extend  the  impact  of  those  studies. 

As  a  preliminary  plan,  the  Department  would  concentrate  on  a  relatively  small  number  of 
projects  that  demonstrate  the  greatest  potential  to  improve  the  operation  of  Title  I  programs. 
Some  demonstrations  would  test  approaches  already  identified  in  research  studies  and  in  the 
Title  I  legislation  as  having  the  most  potential  for  helping  all  low-achieving  children.  Such 
strategies  include  extended-time  arrangements,  accelerated  cumculum,  and  schoolwide 
approaches.  Other  demonstrations  would  design  and  test  new  ideas  to  address  the  needs  of 
specific  populations,  including  neglected  and  delinquent  youth,  highly  mobile  populations,  and 
secondary-school  students.  All  projects  would  be  designed  to  facilitate  systemic  improvements, 
rather  than  improvements  in  discrete  content  areas  and  in  isolated  schools.  While  some 
projects  could  be  expected  to  demonstrate  the  cumulative  effects  of  attaining  challenging 
performance  goals  over  a  long  period  (e.g.,  five  years),  other  projects  would  operate 
demonstrations  with  more  limited  objectives  within  a  shorter  time  frame. 

The  request  also  includes  appropriations  language  earmarking  funds  for  these  demonstrations 
to  override  the  requirement  to  fund  Follow  Through-type  projects,  so  that  a  broader  range  of 
innovations  can  be  tested. 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  projects  _  _  20 

Range  of  awards  ~  ~  $250  -  $1,000 

Evaluation  $600 

Dissemination  -  -  $300 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications  —  ~  $25 
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Evaluation 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I,  Part  E,  Section  1501) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos): 

Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

199? 

1997 

Change 

$3,370 

$7,000 

+$3,630 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Title  I  Evaluation  provides  objective  measurement  and  systematic  analysis  for  Title  I  programs, 
the  Federal  Government's  largest  investment  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
program  provides  the  evaluation  needed  to  compare  actual  results  with  program  objectives  and 
make  sound  decisions  on  policies  and  resources  to  ensure  that  disadvantaged  children  benefit 
from  the  Nation's  efforts  to  raise  the  academic  perfonmance  of  all  children.  Without  Title  I 
evaluation,  the  Department  would  be  unable  to  assess  the  impact  or  provide  evaluation  results 
to  improve  the  operation  of  this  critical  Federal  program. 

The  program  supports  large-scale  national  evaluations  that  examine  how  Title  I  is  contributing 
to  improved  student  performance  at  the  State,  LEA,  and  school  levels;  short-term  studies  that 
document  promising  approaches  or  models;  and  other  activities  to  help  States  and  LEAs 
implement  requirements  in  the  Title  I  statute. 

Mandated  major  evaluation  activities  include  a  longitudinal  study  tracking  the  progress  of 
schools  in  improving  student  performance,  and  a  "National  Assessment  of  Title  I"  focusing  on 
how  well  schools,  school  districts,  and  States  are  implementing  statutory  provisions  for  high 
standards,  enhched  and  accelerated  educational  programs,  schoolwide  programs, 
accountability,  professional  development,  coordination  of  services,  and  parent  involvement.  In 
addition,  the  statute  mandates  a  study  (to  be  conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences) 
to  examine  biennial  poverty  data  being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  small 
geographic  areas  and  certain  age  cohorts;  and  studies  on  parent  involvement  and  how 
schoolwide  programs  are  meeting  the  needs  of  children  from  migratory  families. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $15,088 

1993 14,036 

1994 13,100 

1995     3.664 

1996 3,370 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  proposes  $7  million  for  Title  I  Evaluation.    The  request  would  provide 
the  funding  needed  to  design,  implement,  and  produce  multi-year  evaluations  that  will  assess 
the  effects  of  complex  changes  in  the  reauthorized  Title  I.  Title  I  calls  for  changes,  to  be 
phased  in  over  several  years,  in  curriculum  and  instruction,  professional  development,  student 
assessment,  program  administration,  funds  distribution,  and  working  relationships  with  parents 
and  communities,  all  with  the  aim  of  more  effectively  serving  students  who  are  at  risk  of  not 
meeting  challenging  standards.  Accomplishing  these  changes  will  take  time.    States  that  have 
launched  similar  reforms  have  committed  to  an  implementation  and  evaluation  process  over 
many  years. 

The  overall  evaluation  plan,  guided  by  congressional  mandates  and  timetables,  focuses  on  two 
major,  interrelated  evaluations  of  the  program's  impact  on  student  performance  and  on  the  key 
processes  that  influence  student  outcomes.    Data  for  these  evaluations  will  be  derived  from 
several  different  sources,  including  major  studies  of  standards  and  assessments  reforms 
already  underway  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  other  federally  funded  initiatives.  To  ensure  that  Title  I  evaluations  are  cost- 
effective  and  achieve  the  most  benefit  from  limited  funding,  the  Department  will  collaborate  with 
other  data  collectors,  and  utilize  data  gathered  from  studies  done  for  other  purposes  by  States, 
national  research  institutes,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  foundations.  For  example.  Title  I 
Evaluation  will  support  secondary  analyses  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP)  trends  in  the  performance  of  Title  i  students  and  high-poverty  schools. 

While  these  sources  will  contribute  important  data  and  findings  in  many  areas  of  Title  I 
evaluation,  other  studies  are  also  necessary  to  evaluate  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  program's 
impact  on  improving  the  performance  of  students  and  education  systems.  The  Department  will, 
therefore,  design  and  conduct  its  own  national  studies  of  student  achievement  and  program 
Implementation  at  the  State,  school  district,  and  school  levels  within  a  framework  of 
performance  indicators  to  evaluate  progress  toward  a  set  of  Title  I  goals.  These  studies  will 
examine,  over  time,  the  performance  of  students  served  in  sites  where  implementation  is 
relatively  far  along,  where  assessment  data  aligned  with  State  academic  standards  are 
available,  and  where  data  can  be  disaggregated  for  different  groups  of  students  served.  The 
system  will  link  Department  data  collection  and  other  evaluation  activities  to  those  of  individual 
States  and  districts  that  can  feed  back  timely  information  for  studies.  To  test  the  system,  the 
Department  plans  to  work  with  a  volunteer  group  of  States  and  local  districts  to  develop  a 
coordinated  set  of  performance  indicators  useful  for  measuring  ongoing  progress. 

The  request  would  provide  funding  for  1997  activities  in  connection  with  the  two  major 
mandated  evaluations : 

The  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  School  Change  and  Performance  focuses  on  the  cumulative 
impact  of  Title  I  reforms  and  support  services  on  schools  and  classroom.  The  Department 
plans  to  award  a  contract  in  1996  for  this  study,  which  will  examine,  over  five  years,  Title  I's 
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effectiveness  in  leveraging  improvements  in  cuniculum,  instruction,  and  student  progress.  The 
study  will  collect  and  analyze  data  from  a  sample  of  schools  in  States  and  districts  at  different 
stages  of  standards-based  reform.  It  will  also  follow  successive  cohorts  of  students  in  the 
sampled  schools  over  time  to  determine  the  cumulative  impact  of  classroom-level  changes  on 
students'  attendance,  grades,  and  test  perfonmance.  Data  will  be  collected  during  each  of  four 
years,  starting  in  the  1996-97  school  year.  Data  from  the  first  collection  are  expected  to  be 
available  in  late  1997. 

The  request  includes  $2.7  million  to  finance  1997  activities  under  this  evaluation,  including: 
first-year  data  collection  and  analyses  from  schools  participating  in  the  longitudinal  study; 
examinations  of  schools  utilizing  Title  I  funds  for  either  "schoolwide"  or  "targeted  assistance" 
approaches  for  helping  disadvantaged  children  reach  high  standards;  special  analyses  of  high- 
poverty  schools;  and  some  independent  testing  of  Title  I  students  to  corroborate  infbrniation  on 
school  progress  obtained  from  State  and  local  assessments. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Title  I  is  the  Department's  primary  vehicle  for  providing  in-depth 
information  about  the  implementation  and  effects  of  Title  I  programs  at  the  State,  school  district, 
school,  and  classroom  levels.  This  assessment,  which  began  in  FY  1995  with  a  baseline  study 
evaluating  States'  progress  in  implementing  Title  I  requirements,  focuses  on  how  the  50  States 
are  incorporating  the  legislative  framework  for  Title  I  within  their  own  education  reform  efforts. 
The  assessment  includes  a  series  of  linked  studies  designed  to  address  specific  Title  ! 
programs  and  features;  separate  studies  are  also  mandated  to  examine  intercensal  poverty 
estimates,  barriers  to  parent  involvement,  and  schoolwide  programs  involving  migrant  students. 
With  1997  funds,  the  Department  would: 

0        Follow  up  on  the  initial  1995  baseline  study  by  examining  progress  of  all  States  in 
implementing  new  Title  I  provisions,  and  by  conducting  a  study  of  local  efforts  to 
implement  school  reform.  Key  issues  include  the  extent  to  which  local  Title  I  assessment 
and  accountability  are  linked  to  State  standards  and  assessments,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  support  systems  that  States  are  setting  up  to  assist  Title  I  schoolwide  programs  and 
schools  needing  improvement. 

o  Conduct  small,  focused  evaluations  to  assess  specific  new,  and  somewhat  controversial, 
features  in  Title  I,  including  the  impact  of:  parent-school  compacts  and  other  parent 
involvement  activities;  schoolwide  programs  and  the  extent  to  which  migrant  students  are 
being  well  served  by  those  programs;  within-district  targeting  requirements;  the  impact  of 
extending  Title  I  to  high-poverty  middle  and  high-schools;  and  Title  I  services  in  facilities 
for  neglected  and  delinquent  youth  that  are  moving  toward  "institutionwide"  responses  to 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  students. 

The  statute  also  requires  a  mandated  study,  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  examine 
the  validity  and  usefulness  of  intercensal  poverty  estimates  that  are  to  be  used  for  county 
allocations  starting  in  1997  and  LEA  allocations  starting  in  1999.  No  funding  is  requested  for 
this  study  in  1997,  since  it  was  fully  funded,  at  $1.8  million,  using  1996  LEA  Grant  funds. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Activity  funding  levels: 

Longitudinal  evaluations: 

Prospects 

School  Change  and  Performance 
National  Assessment  of  Title  1 

$1,500 

0 

2.164 

0 

$1,070 
2^00  ■ 

0 

$2,700 

4,300 

Total 

3.664 

3,370 

7,000 
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Migrant  education:  High  school  equivalency  program  and  College  assistance  migrant 
program 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  5.  Sec.  418A) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 


1996  1997  Change 


High  school  equivalency  program                      $7,441  0  -$7,441 

College  assistance  migrant  program  2.028  0  -2.028 

Total  9,469  0  -9,469 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

These  two  programs  provide  5-year  grants,  most  recently  recompeted  in  fiscal  year  1993,  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  support 
special  educational  programs  designed  for  students  who  are  engaged,  or  whose  families  are 
engaged,  in  migrant  and  other  seasonal  farmwork. 

Projects  funded  under  the  High  School  Equivalency  Program  (HEP)  recruit  migrant  students 
aged  16  and  over  and  provide  academic  and  support  services  (including  counseling,  health 
services,  stipends,  and  placement)  to  help  those  students  obtain  a  high  school  equivalency 
certificate  and  subsequently  to  gain  employment  or  admission  to  a  postsecondary  institution  or 
training  program.  Projects  funded  by  the  College  Assistance  Migrant  Program  (CAMP)  provide 
tutoring  and  counseling  services,  as  well  as  stipends,  tuition,  and  room  and  board  to  first-year, 
undergraduate  migrant  students  and  assist  those  students  in  obtaining  student  financial  aid  for 
their  remaining  undergraduate  years.  In  making  awards  under  both  programs,  the  Secretary 
must  give  special  consideration  to  applicants'  prior  experience  in  operating  HEP  and  CAMP 
projects. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

HEP  CAMP 


1992, 
1993. 
1994. 
1995. 
1996. 


($  in  000s) 

($  in  000s) 

$8,310 

$2,265 

8,161 

2.224 

8,161 

2.224 

8.088 

2.204 

7.441 

2.028 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  no  funds  for  HEP  and  CAMP  in  1997.  These  programs  have  long 
since  met  their  objectives  as  demonstration  programs,  they  benefit  only  a  few  participants  and 
incumbent  grantees,  and  the  eligible  populations  can  be  served  by  a  range  of  other,  less  costly, 
programs.  Since  1977,  three  separate  studies  have  evaluated  the  programs,  each  concluding 
that,  in  terms  of  costs  and  benefits,  HEP  and  CAMP  continue  to  yield  limited  results. 

The  underiying  assumption  behind  these  programs,  which  were  created  in  the  1960s,  was  that, 
with  sufficient  opportunity  to  develop  adequate  basic  skills  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  English 
and  other  support  services,  migrant  farmworker  participants  would  complete  additional 
schooling  and  be  positioned  to  compete  in  the  job  market.  As  demonstration  programs,  HEP 
and  CAMP  have  long  since  accomplished  the  objective  of  testing  that  assumption?   Also,  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992  diluted  the  original  thrust  of  the  program  by  making 
eligible  for  participation  individuals  who  have  been  out  of  the  migrant  stream  for  many  years. 

Even  though  the  HEP  and  CAMP  programs  achieve  positive  success  rates  with  their  students, 
services  are  concentrated  on  a  few  students  at  the  expense  of  other  equally  disadvantaged 
populations.  For  example,  CAMP  supports  a  very  small  number  of  migrant  students,  and  only  if 
they  are  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  six  institutions  awarded  a  grant.  Students  served  by  HEP 
and  CAMP  are  also  eligible  for  a  range  of  other  programs  that  provide  similar  services  at  much 
lower  cost. 

The  Department's  1997  budget  proposes  significant  funding  increases  that  would  help 
strengthen  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  the  disadvantaged,  including  migrant 
students.  For  example: 

0      Adult  Education  programs  would  provide  $290  million  primarily  for  literacy  training, 
including  an  increase  over  1996  for  the  Adult  Education  State  grants.  Like  HEP,  these 
grants  help  adults  earn  a  high-school  equivalency  certificate  or  gain  literacy  skills  needed 
to  enter  the  job  market.  However,  HEP  serves  about  3,000  students  at  a  Federal  per- 
student  cost  of  $2,700,  while  Adult  Education  serves  almost  4  million  students  a  year  at  a 
$64  per-student  cost.  / 

o      Pell  Grants  would  provide  more  than  $6  billion  to  needy  students.  The  maximum  Pell 
Grant  award  would  also  increase,  thus  enhancing  postsecondary  access  for  the 
disadvantaged.    In  contrast  to  CAMP,  Pell  grants  are  available  to  students,  including 
migrant  students,  anywhere  in  the  country  who  qualify  for  assistance  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  who  are  admitted  to  accredited  postsecondary  education  institutions.  Grants  are 
renewable  to  the  student  for  each  of  the  four  or  five  years  that  it  may  take  a  student  to 
receive  an  undergraduate  degree. 

0      The  College  Work-Study  program  would  provide  more  than  $800  million  and  would  be 
increased  by  $200  million  over  the  next  five  years  to  help  a  million  students  earn  their  way 
through  college  by  the  year  2000. 
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0      TRIO  programs,  including  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  and  Student  Support  Services, 
would  provide  $500  million  to  support  early  intervention,  outreach,  and  in-college  support 
services  for  more  than  682,000  disadvantaged  students.  Unlike  CAMP,  these  programs 
are  widely  available  across  the  country.  The  6  CAMP  grantees  serve  fewer  than 
400  students  a  year  at  an  average  cost  of  more  than  $6,000  per  student,  whereas  the 
TRIO  Student  Support  Services  serve  about  165,000  students,  at  an  average  Federal  cost 
per  participant  of  $858.  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  nonprofit  organizations  that 
have  a  particular  interest  and  expertise  in  serving  migrant  students  are  fully  eligible  to 
apply  for  and  receive  TRIO  grants. 

o      In  addition  to  student  aid  resources,  the  1997  budget  also  proposes  continued  support  for 
programs  that  enhance  the  capacity  of  institutions  to  increase  the  participation  of  especially 
needy  populations,  including  migrant  students.  For  example,  the  Departmenf  would 
continue  funding  for  the  Hispanic-serving  Institutions  program  under  Title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  to  encourage  higher  enrollment  rates  for  Hispanic  students,  and  the  Minority 
Science  Improvement  program,  which  enhances  the  capacity  of  institutions  to  increase  the 
participation  of  underrepresented  minorities  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering. 

Freeing  up  resources  currently  devoted  to  small,  narrow  categorical  programs  that  benefit  few 
students  and  duplicate  other  programs  will  provide  disadvantaged  students,  including  migrant 
students,  with  greater  access  to  programs  that  will  help  them  complete  high  school  and  obtain 
further  education,  and  also  reduce  the  overioad  of  separate,  duplicative  administrative 
requirements  that  hamper  flexible  use  of  resources  for  those  objectives. 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

HEP: 
Number  of  students  served 
Number  of  awards 
Average  Federal  contribution  per 

student 

3,050 

20 

$2,675 

2.800 

20 

$2,675 

0 
0 
0 

CAMP: 
Number  of  students  served 
Number  of  awards 
Average  Federal  contribution  per 

student 

360 
6 

$6,177 

330 
6 

$6,177 

0 
0 
0 
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For  carrying  out  programs  of  financial  assistance  to  federally  affected  schools  authorized  by 
Title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  $617.0Q0.000.  of  which 
$550.000.000  shall  be  for  basic  support  payments  under  section  8003(bV^  $40.000.000  shall  be 
for  payments  for  children  with  disabilities  under  section  8003fd).  $20.000.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  shall  be  for  payments  under  section  8003(f).'  $4.000.000  shall  be  for 
construction  under  section  8007.  and  $3.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be 
for  facilities  maintenance  under  section  8008:^  Provided.  That  payments  and  eligibility  under 
section  8003  shall  be  based  only  on  federally  connected  children  described  in  sections 
8003raW1UB^  and  8003(3^1^0^"  Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  8003(b)(1)(B).  any  local  educational  agency  that  received  a  payment  based  on  federally 
connected  children  described  in  sections  8003(aU1UB)  and  8003(aV1UC^  for  fiscal  vear  1996 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  payment  under  sections  8003(b)  and  8003(d)  for  fiscal  year  1997:' 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  section  8003(b)(1)(C).  the  maximum  amount  of  the  basic 
support  payment  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  each  local  educational  agency's  weighted 
student  units  for  federally  connected  children  described  in  sections  8003(aH1  VB^  and 
8003(aU1UC^  bv  the  factor  described  under  section  80Q3(bW1^rC»iv^:^  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  8003(bV2V  if  funds  provided  are  insufficient  to  pay 
each  local  educational  agency  the  full  amount  of  its  payment  calculated  under  section 
80Q3fbU1^(CV  then  payments  shall  be  ratably  reduced:^  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  provided  shall  be  used  for  payments  under  section  8003feV' 


A  regular  1996  appropriation  had  not  t)een  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  in 
ttiis  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 

Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  Language 
Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  tfie  appropriation  language. 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


V..Eigmgntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

of1965.  $617.000.000.  of  which 
S550.000.000  shall  be  for  basic  support 
payments  under  section  8003(b).... 


This  language  provides  a  specific  amount 
for  basic  support  payments  under  section 
8003(b).  The  authorization  specifies  that, 
of  the  amount  provided  for  sections 
8003(b)  and  8003(0,  six  percent  shall  be 
for  payments  to  heavily  impacted  districts 
under  section  8003(f).  If  a  specific 
earmark  were  not  provided,  the  set-aside 
in  the  statute  would  control  the  amounts 
available  for  each  section. 


^.. $20.000.000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  payment?  under 
section  8003(f).- 


This  language  earmarks  a  specific  amount 
for  payments  to  heavily  impacted  districts, 
and  extends  the  availability  of  the  funds  to 
allow  time  to  gather  necessary  data  to 
determine  eligibility  and  payments.  If  an 
earmark  were  not  provided,  the 
authorizing  statute  specifies  that,  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  sections  8003(b) 
and  8003(f),  six  percent  shall  be  for 
section  8003(f). 


I.. and  $3.000.000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  facilities  maintenance 
under  section  8008:- 


This  language  extends  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  federally 
owned  school  facilities. 


^Provided.  That  payments  and  eligibility 
under  section  8003  shall  be  based  only  on 
federally  connected  children  described  in 
sections  8003faV1HB)  and  8003(aK1UCV 


This  language  specifies  that  FY  1997 
payments  shall  be  made  only  for  children 
living  on  Indian  lands  and  children  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  living 
on  Federal  property.  No  payments  would 
be  made  on  behalf  of  the  other  categories 
of  children  described  in  the  law. 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


^Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
section  8003(b)MVB).  any  local  educational 
agency  that  received  a  payment  based  on 
federally  connected  children  described  in 
sections  8003faU1)(B)  and  8003(aH1l(C^  for 
fiscal  year  1996  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
payment  under  sections  BOOSfm  and  SOOSfd^ 
for  fjggal  year  1997; 


This  language  overrides  the  threshold 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  authorizing 
statute  so  that  any  LEA  that  received  a 
payment  for  FY  1996  on  behalf  of  children 
living  on  Indian  lands  or  children  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  living  on  Federal 
property  may  receive  a  payment  for  those 
children  for  FY  1997,  whether  or  not  the  LEA 
has  at  least  3  percent  or  400  such  children. 


^Provided  further  that  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  8003fmf1VC).  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  basic  support 
payment  shall  be  determined  bv  multiplying 
each  local  educational  agency's  weighted 
student  units  for  federally  connected  children 
described  in  sections  8003(a)(1VB)  and 
8003(a)(1HC)  by  the  factor  described  under 
section  8003fbW1WCViv1: 


This  language  specifies  that  the  maximum 
basic  support  payment  for  which  an  LEA  is 
eligible  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
weighted  student  count  by  the  product  of  the 
LEA'S  State  average  per-pupil  expenditure 
and  the  average  share  of  revenue  for 
education  provided  locally  in  the  LEA's  State. 
This  local  contribution  rate,  of  the  four 
options  described  in  the  law,  most  closely 
approximates  the  actual  local  cost  of 
educating  federally  connected  children. 


''Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  8003(b')(2).  if  funds 
provided  are  insufficient  to  pay  each  local 
educational  agency  the  full  amount  of  its 
payment  calculated  under  section 
8003fbV1VCV  then  payments  shall  be 
ratably  reduced: 


This  language  overrides  the  learning 
opportunity  threshold  reduction  methodology 
described  in  the  authorizing  statute,  and 
provides,  instead,  for  a  standard  ratable 
reduction  for  all  eligible  LEAs  if  the 
appropriation  is  insufficient  to  make  all 
maximum  payments  in  full. 


'Provided  further  That  none  of  the  funds 
provided  shall  be  used  for  payment  under 
section  80Q3(eV 


This  language  overrides  the  hold-harmless 
provisions  of  the  statute  so  that  all  payments 
would  be  distributed  by  formula. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Annual  appropriation 


$728,000  $693,000' 


$617,000 


Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance, 
expiring 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

Total  direct  obligations 


24,443 


151,915 

105,327 

23,531 

-16,445 

0 

0 

-105.327 

-23.531 

-23.531 

782,586 

774,796 

617.000 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentatve  conference  action. 
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IMPACT  AID 

Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Land  and  structures 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 
contributions 

Total  direct  obligations 


$1,650 

780.936 
782,586 


$34,543 

706.997 
741,540 


$3,000 

614.000 
617,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  OOOs) 

1996      

$693  000 

1997 

617  000 

Net  change 

-76  000 

1996  base 

Change  from  base 

Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  for  Facilities  Maintenance  to  provide  for 
emergency  repairs  of  federally  owned  school  facilities. 

Subtotal,  increases 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  Basic  Support  Payments  to 
eliminate  support  for  all  categories  of  children 
except  children  living  on  Indian  lands  and 
children  living  on  Federal  property  whose 
parents  are  serving  in  the  uniformed  services. 

Decrease  for  Payments  for  Heavily  Impacted 
Districts,  because  fewer  districts  will  be  eligible 
for  such  payments 

Decrease  for  Construction  payments. 

Decrease  for  Payments  for  Federal  Property 
to  eliminate  payments  that  are  made  without 
regard  to  the  presence  of  federally  connected 
children. 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


$581,707 

50,000 
5,000 

16.293 


■^$3.000 
+3,000 


-31.707 

-30,000 
-1.000 

-16.293 
-79,000 
-76,000 
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IMPACT  AID 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations   . 
($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

$548,000 

$757,500 

$701,000 

$708,476 

1989 

592.000 

740,000 

739.036 

733,096 

1990 

629,260 

739,260 

731.854 

732.352 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

660,854 

800,000 

800.000 

780.720 
-10 

1992 

1992  Supplemental 

620.130 

764.756 

771.708 

771.698 
62.500 

1993 

1993  Supplemental 

532.130 

763.981 

759.556 

770,154  ' 
70,000 

1994 

1994  Supplemental 

1994  Supplemental 

688.800 

813.074 

748.368 

798,208 
165.000  ' 
-50.000  * 

1995 

750.000 

728.000 

666.880 

728.000 

1996 

619.000 

693.000 

691.159 

693.000  ' 

1997 

617.000 

^Includes  $20  million  provided  in  the  FY  1992  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations,  wtiich  t>ecame  available 
on  March  31, 1993,  pursuant  to  the  President's  request  of  that  date. 

^An  amount  of  $165  million  was  provided  in  a  1994  supplemental  appropriation  to  assist  victims  of  the  Northridge, 
California  earthquake,  a  subsequent  1994  supplemental  transferred  $50  million  of  that  amount  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urt>an  Development  for  loans  to  repair  and  reconstruct  residential  buildings  damaged  by  ttie  Northridge 
earthquake. 

'a  final  1996  approprlatkHi  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  amount  shown  was 
provkled  in  the  H.R.3019  tentative  confererKe  agreement 
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Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 


1996 


1997 


Change 


Payments  for  federally  connected 
children: 

Basic  support  payments 
Payments  for  children 
with  disabilities 
Payments  for  heavily 
impacted  districts 

Subtotal 

Facilities  maintenance 

Construction 

Payments  for  Federal  property 

Total 


$581,707 

$550,000 

-$31,707 

40,000 

40,000 

— 

50.000 

20.000 

-30.000 

671,707 

610,000 

-61,707 

0 

5,000 

16.293 

3,000 

4,000 

0 

+3,000 

-1,000 

-15,293 

693,000 


617,000 


-76,000 


Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


The  Impact  Aid  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  school  districts  affected  by  Federal 
activities.  The  presence  of  certain  children  living  on  Federal  property  across  the  country  places 
a  burden  on  the  LEAs  that  educate  these  children;  because  the  property  on  which  the  children 
live  is  exempt  from  local  property  taxes,  LEAs  are  denied  access  to  the  primary  source  of 
revenue  that  has  traditionally  been  used  by  communities  to  finance  education.  These 
communities  must  provide  for  the  education  of  these  federally  connected  children  from  other 
revenue  sources.  Impact  Aid  helps  to  replace  the  lost  revenue  that  would  othenwise  be  available 
to  LEAs  to  pay  for  the  education  of  these  children. 

The  Administration's  fiscal  year  1997  request  of  $617  million  for  Impact  Aid  would  provide  funds 
to  help  pay  for  the  education  of  federally  connected  children  in  school  districts  across  the 
country.  The  Administration's  policy  for  Impact  Aid  would  target  scarce  available  resources  to 
assist  those  LEAs  most  genuinely  burdened  by  the  presence  of  federally  connected  children. 

For  Basic  Support  Payments,  the  Administration  requests  $550  million  to  make  payments  on 
behalf  of  children  living  on  Indian  lands,  and  children  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
live  on  Federal  property,  the  two  categories  of  children  who  present  the  most  significant 
uncompensated  burden  to  local  educational  agencies.  This  request  would  provide  an  increase  in 
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Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

payyments  on  behalf  of  these  two  categories  of  children,  when  compared  to  payments  provided 
in  1995.  Our  proposal  would  also  simplify  the  payment  calculation  to  approximate  more 
closely  the  actual  local  cost  of  educating  these  federally  connected  children. 

The  request  of  $40  million  for  Payments  for  Children  with  Disabilities  would  provide  level  funding 
for  these  payments.    Consistent  with  our  proposal  for  Basic  Support  Payments,  these  payments 
would  be  made  only  on  behalf  of  military  dependents  living  on  Federal  property  and  children 
living  on  Indian  lands  who  have  disabilities.  Such  children  are  often  exceptionally  expensive  to 
educate,  and  these  payments  provide  important  additional  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  struggling  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

The  law  authorizes  additional  payments  to  the  most  heavily  impacted  school  districts  to  help 
bring  their  per-pupil  spending  to  levels  comparable  to  other  school  districts  in  their  States.  The 
request  of  $20  million  for  these  Payments  for  Heavily  Impacted  Districts  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  small  group  of  school  districts. 

The  Department  of  Education  owns  and  must  maintain  a  large  numt)er  of  school  facilities  that 
were  originally  built  to  enable  local  educational  agencies  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
educate  federally  connected  children.  $3  million  is  requested  for  Facilities  Maintenance  in  1997. 
This  amount  will  fund  emergency  repairs  for  these  facilities  and  provide  initial  funding  for  a  long- 
range  plan  to  upgrade  and  transfer  these  facilities  to  local  educational  agencies. 

Many  school  districts  serving  large  numbers  of  federally  connected  children  are  in  critical  need  of 
funds  for  construction,  renovation,  or  repair  of  schools  that  these  children  attend.  This  problem 
is  especially  acute  among  the  school  districts  that  serve  children  living  on  Indian  lands.  Many  of 
these  children  attend  substandard  and  decaying  schools  because  their  local  communities  cannot 
muster  the  financial  resources  to  improve  these  facilities.  The  $4  million  request  for  Construction 
would  provide  formula  payments  to  these  LEAs  that  could  be  used  for  capital  improvements  or 
debt  service  for  construction. 

No  funds  are  requested  for  Payments  for  Federal  Property.  The  Administration  has  proposed 
the  repeal  of  this  authority  and  continues  to  oppose  these  payments,  which  are  made  to  school 
districts  without  regard  to  the  presence  of  federally  connected  children. 

A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was 
prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the 
H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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IMPACT  AID 


Basic  support  payments 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  VIII.  Section  8003(b)) 


1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1995 

1997 

Change 

$581,707 

$550,000 

-$31,707 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  portion  of  the  Impact  Aid  program  is  the  primary  source  of  Federal  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  that  serve  large  numbers  or  percentages  of  children  living  on  or  otherwise 
associated  with  Federal  property.  Because  of  the  Federal  presence  in  these  communities,  their 
local  educational  agencies  are  deprived  of  substantial  revenue  from  local  property  taxes,  which 
is  the  most  important  source  of  revenue  for  education  in  most  communities.  Basic  Support 
Payments  go  into  the  general  funds  of  these  LEAs  which  use  them  for  operating  expenses,  such 
as  teacher  salaries,  books,  supplies,  and  utilities. 

Section  8003  of  the  statute  authorizes  Basic  Support  Payments  to  local  educational  agencies 
(LEAs)  on  behalf  of  several  categories  of  federally  connected  children: 

(A)  children  who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property 
situated  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  boundaries  of  the  LEA,  or  with  a  parent  who  is  a  foreign 
military  officer  accredited  by  a  foreign  government; 

(B)  children  who  live  on  Federal  property  and  who  have  a  parent  on  active  duty  in  the 
uniformed  services; 

(C)  children  who  live  on  Indian  lands; 

(D)  children  who  do  not  live  on  Federal  property  but  who  have  a  parent  on  active  duty  in  the 
uniformed  sen/ices,  or  a  parent  who  is  a  foreign  military  officer  accredited  by  a  foreign 
government; 

(E)  children  who  reside  in  low-rent  housing; 

(F)  children  who  live  on  Federal  property  but  otherwise  do  not  fit  into  any  of  the  categories 
described  above;  and 
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Basic  support  payments 


(G)  children  who  do  not  reside  on  Federal  property  but  who  have  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  situated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  same  state  as  the  LEA. 

In  order  to  receive  payments  on  behalf  of  children  in  categories  F  and/or  G  (formerly  referred  to 
as  "civilian  b's"),  an  LEA  must  have  at  least  2,000  such  children  in  average  daily  attendance  and 
that  number  must  equal  or  exceed  15  percent  of  the  total  average  daily  attendance  in  «hat  LEA. 
Approximately  20  LEAs  across  the  country  meet  this  requirement. 

An  LEA  is  eligible  for  Basic  Support  Payments  only  if  the  total  number  of  eligible  federally 
connected  children  described  above  is  the  lesser  of  at  least  400  or  3  percent  of  average  daily 
attendance. 

In  order  to  determine  the  maximum  payment  an  LEA  may  receive,  the  statute  specifies  weights 
for  the  different  categories  of  federally  connected  children  that  are  applied  to  each  child  eligible 
to  be  counted.  This  weighted  child  count  is  then  multiplied  by  the  greatest  of  four  alternative 
factors  designed  to  represent  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  educating  these  children. 

If  appropriations  are  insufficient  to  make  maximum  payments  in  full,  then  payments  are  reduced 
by  a  fraction,  called  the  "Learning  Opportunity  Threshold",  which  takes  into  account  each  LEA's 
number  of  federally  connected  children  as  a  percentage  of  total  average  daily  attendance  and 
the  percentage  that  the  LEA's  maximum  payment  would  be  of  its  total  current  expenditures. 
This  reduction  methodology  favors  LEAs  that  are  more  financially  dependent  on  Impact  Aid. 

The  statute  provides  a  "hold-harmless"  of  85  percent  of  the  LEA's  prior-year  payment.  An  LEA 
may  not  receive  a  hold-harmless  payment  for  more  than  two  consecutive  years.  The  Secretary 
must  reduce  payments  to  other  LEAs,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  these  hold-harmless 
amounts. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992 0' 

1993 0^ 

1994 0' 

1995 $631,707 

1996 $581,707 

'This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995.  The  antecedent  authority,  section  3  of  PL.  81-874, 
provided  payments  for  federally  connected  children,  including  increases  for  certain  children  with  disabilities  that  are 
provided  through  separate  payments  under  the  new  law.  Funds  available  for  payments  under  sections  3(a)  and  (b)  of 
PL  81-874  were  as  follows:  1992  -  $695.2  million,  1993  -  $690.7  million,  1994  -  $736.6  million. 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  proposes  $550  million  for  Basic  Support  Payments,  a  $31.7  million  decrease 
from  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The  exceptionally  tight  Federal  discretionary  budget 
makes  it  impossible  to  request  increases  or  even  level  funding  for  all  programs  while  providing 
increases  for  the  President's  education  priorities.  The  requested  reduction  for  Basic  Support 
Payments  would  adequately  fund  a  better-targeted  Impact  Aid  program. 

As  the  Administration  proposed  in  its  1996  budget,  we  would  again  limit  Basic  Support  Payments 
to  those  on  behalf  of  children  living  on  Indian  lands  and  children  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  live  on  Federal  property.  These  two  categories  of  children  present  the  greatest 
burden  to  local  educational  agencies,  and  the  Administration  is  committed  to  supporting  the 
educational  opportunities  of  these  children.  The  request  would  provide  an  increase  in  payments 
on  behalf  of  these  children;  the  1995  appropriation,  distributed  under  the  formula  in  the  new  law, 
will  provide  no  more  than  $500  million  for  these  children.  The  proposed  amendments  would  also 
modify  the  payment  formula  to  make  payments  more  equitable  and  to  approximate  more  closely 
the  actual  local  costs  of  educating  these  children.  The  proposed  appropriation  language  would 
enact  these  changes  for  1997. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1995'  1996  1997^ 


Number  of  LEAs  receiving  payments  2,500  1 ,800  1 ,000 

Number  of  children  eligible  1.800.000  1.200,000  337,000 

Average  payment  per  child  $351  $485  $1,632 

'  In  1995,  hold-harmless  payments  were  made  fo  over  700  LEAs  that  are  no  longer  pemnitted  to  count  "civilian  b" 
children  and  therefore  no  longer  meet  the  eligibility  threshold  for  the  program.  Thus,  the  1995  estimates  include  hold- 
harmless  payments  for  these  categories  of  children  and  LEAs  that  no  longer  qualify  for  payments  after  1995. 

^  1997  estimates  reflect  the  Administration's  proposal  to  limit  payments  fo  those  on  behalf  of  children  living  on 
Indian  lands  and  children  of  memljers  of  the  unifomed  services  living  on  Federal  property. 
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Payments  for  children  with  disabilities 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  VIII,  Section  e003(d)) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  000s): 

199g  1997  Change 

$40,000  $40,000  — 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

In  providing  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  federally  connected  children  who  have 
disabilities,  as  mandated  by  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  school  districts  often 
incur  substantially  increased  costs.  Payments  for  Children  with  Disabilities  provide  supplemental 
assistance  to  these  school  districts  so  that  the  local  community  does  not  have  to  shoulder  the 
entire  burden  of  educating  these  special-needs  children. 

Section  8003(d)  authorizes  additional  payments  for  certain  federally  connected  children  who  are 
eligible  for  services  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act.  The  categories  of 
federally  connected  children  with  disabilities  eligible  to  be  counted  are: 

A)  children  who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent  who  is  a  foreign  military  officer 
accredited  by  a  foreign  government; 

(B)  children  who  live  on  Federal  property  and  who  have  a  parent  on  active  duty  in  the 
uniformed  services; 

(C)  children  who  live  on  Indian  lands;  and 

(D)  children  who  do  not  live  on  Federal  property  but  who  have  a  parent  on  active  duty  in 
the  uniformed  services,  or  a  parent  who  is  a  foreign  military  officer  accredited  by  a  foreign 
government; 

Available  funds  are  paid  to  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  based  on  the  relative  number  of 
eligible  children  with  disabilities  enrolled  in  each  LEA,  except  that  children  in  category  D  generate 
half  the  amounts  provided  for  children  in  categories  A,  B,  and  C. 

LEAs  that  receive  payments  under  this  authority  must  use  the  funds  to  provide  the  children 
counted  with  a  free  appropriate  education  in  accordance  with  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act.  Payments  may  not  exceed  the  additional  costs  of  educating  these  children. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0' 

1993 0' 

1994 0' 

1995 $40,000 

1996 $40,000 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995.  The  antecedent  authority,  section  3  of  P.L.  81-874.  provided 
increased  amounts  within  the  basic  formula  for  certain  federally  connected  children  with  disabilities. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $40  million  for  Payments  for  Children  with  Disabilities,  the  same 
amount  provided  in  FY  1996  tentative  conference  level.  Like  the  Basic  Support  Payments,  these 
payments  would  be  provided  only  on  behalf  of  children  with  disabilities  who  live  on  Indian  lands 
or  who  are  children  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  live  on  Federal  property.    The 
costs  incurred  by  school  districts  in  providing  appropriate  educational  services  to  children  with 
disabilities  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent  years.  Impact  Aid  payments  for  children  with 
disabilities  generally  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  additional  costs  of  educating  these  children,  but 
provide  important  financial  assistance  to  the  recipient  LEAs. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  children  generating  payments  38,000  38,000  30,000 

Average  payment  per  child  $1,053  $1,053  $1,333 
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Payments  for  heavily  Impacted  districts 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Trtle  VIII,  section  6003(f)) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ^ 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

iaaS.  IML  Change 

$50,000  $20,000  -$30,000 


'  The  authorizing  statute  provides  that  of  the  total  amount  available  for  sections  8003(b)  and  8003(f),  six  percent 
shall  be  for  section  8003(f). 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


These  payments  provide  additional  assistance  to  certain  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  that 
enroll  large  numt>ers  or  proportions  of  federally  connected  children,  and  that  cannot  provide  the 
same  level  of  education  provided  by  comparable  LEAs  in  their  States.  These  additional 
payments  are  designed  to  increase  per-pupil  revenue  for  eligible  LEAs  to  levels  similar  to  their 
comparable  LEAs. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  these  payments,  an  LEA  must:  (1)  have  an  enrollment  of  at  least  50 
percent  federally  connected  children,  or  at  least  40  percent  if  the  LEA  is  not  eligible  to  receive  a 
payment  for  "civilian  b's,"  and  have  a  tax  rate  of  at  least  95  percent  of  the  tax  rate  of  comparable 
LEAs  in  the  same  State;  (2)  have  an  enrollment  of  at  least  35  percent  federally  connected 
children  and  a  tax  rate  of  at  least  125  percent  of  comparable  LEAs  in  the  same  State;  (3)  have 
boundaries  that  are  the  same  as  a  Federal  military  installation;  or  (4)  be  affected  by  unusual 
geographic  factors  that  increase  the  costs  of  education. 

Payments  are  calculated  under  a  formula  that  takes  into  consideration  each  eligible  LEA's 
average  per-pupil  expenditures,  resources  available  for  current  expenditures  other  than  from 
Federal  sources,  the  number  of  students  in  average  daily  attendance,  the  tax  rates  of  the  eligible 
LEAs  and  of  comparable  LEAs,  and  the  total  amounts  of  Basic  Support  Payments  and  Payments 
for  Children  with  Disabilities  received  by  the  eligible  LEAs.  If  available  funds  are  insufficient  to 
make  full  payments  under  the  formula,  payments  are  ratably  reduced. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0' 

1993 0' 

1994 0  ' 

1995 $40,000 

1996 $50,000 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995.  The  antecedent  authority,  section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  P.L.  81-874, 
provided  payments  for  a  more  limited  group  of  LEAs.  Funds  for  section  3(d)(2)(B)  were  as  follows:  1992  -  $37.7  million, 
1993  -  $29.5  million,  and  1994  -  $33.4  million.  In  addition,  section  3  of  P.L  81-874  provided  payments  of  full  entitlement 
to  LEAs  whose  boundaries  were  the  same  as  a  military  installation,  one  of  the  categories  of  LEAs  now  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  new  activity.  Amounts  provided  for  increased  payments  for  "coterminous"  districts  are  not  Included 
in  the  amounts  shown  for  section  3(d)(2)(B). 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $20  million  for  Payments  for  Heavily  Impacted  Districts,  a  decrease 
of  $30  million  from  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.    A  smaller  number  of  LEAs  will  be 
eligible  for  these  payments  because  of  the  Administration's  policy  of  providing  Impact  Aid 
payments  only  on  behalf  of  children  living  on  Indian  lands  and  children  living  on  Federal  property 
whose  parents  are  serving  in  the  uniformed  services.  While  as  many  as  25  LEAs  may  be  eligible 
for  these  payments  in  1996,  we  anticipate  that  under  the  proposed  policy  fewer  than  15  LEAs  will 
be  eligible  in  1997.  The  $20  million  requested  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  funding  for  these 
eligible  LEAs. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Total  number  of  payments  15-25  15-25  10-15 

Average  payment  per  LEA  $2,000  $2,500  $1,700 
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IMPACT  AID 


Facilities  maintenance 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  VIII,  Section  8008) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

lesg  iSSL  Change 

$0  $3,000  +$3,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Section  8008  of  the  ESEA  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  continue  to  provide 
assistance  for  school  facilities  that  were  supported  by  the  Secretary  under  Section  10  of  P.L.  81- 
815,  which  was  repealed  by  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act,  and  to  transfer  these  facilities 
to  appropriate  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  as  soon  as  practicable.  As  in  the  past,  any 
such  transfer  is  to  be  made  without  charge  to  the  LEA,  must  be  consented  to  by  the  LEA,  and 
may  be  made  on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

The  Department  of  Education  owns  133  school  facilities  that  are  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  or  by  LEAs.  Many  of  these  school  facilities  are  on  military  bases,  although  some 
are  located  elsewhere,  and  were  originally  built  by  the  Department  to  provide  educational 
facilities  for  federally  connected  children.  Since  1983,  DOD  has  assumed  responsibility  for 
maintenance  and  renovation  of  72  of  these  school  facilities,  which  are  operated  by  DOD  as 
dependents  schools,  but  the  Department  of  Education  continues  to  be  responsible  for  61  other 
school  facilities. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows; 

($  in  ooos) 

1992  0' 

1993  0' 

1994  0' 

1995  0 

1996 0 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995.  The  antecedent  authority,  Section  10  of  P.L  81-815,  was  funded 
at  the  following  levels:  1992  -  $12  million,  1993  -  $4.6  million,  1994  -  $4.6  million. 
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IMPACT  AID 
Facilities  maintenance 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $3  million  for  Facilities  Maintenance  for  FY  1997.  No  funds  were 
appropriated  for  this  activity  in  1995  and  none  are  expected  to  be  provided  under  the  1996 
tentative  conference  agreement.  These  funds  will  be  used  in  1997  to  provide  emergency  repairs 
of  school  facilities  owned  by  the  Department  and  to  continue  to  upgrade  and  transfer  school 
facilities  to  LEAs. 

The  severe  snowstorms  of  1 996  have  increased  the  number  of  urgent  repairs  to  roofs,  ceilings, 
and  boilers  that  must  be  undertaken  immediately  to  maintain  several  of  these  schools.  Although 
some  funds  appropriated  in  previous  years  remain  available  for  this  purpose,  the  Department  is 
in  danger  of  exhausting  available  funds  in  addressing  these  critical  needs.  In  addition,  at  least 
one  ED-owned  facility  is  the  site  of  a  leaking  underground  oil  tank  -  a  serious  environmental 
hazard  that  will  have  to  be  corrected  at  a  cost  that  may  run  to  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Department  has  prepared  a  long-range  plan  to  transfer  all  of  these  school  facilities  to  LEAs 
or  to  close  them  as  military  bases  close.  Many  of  these  facilities  are  deteriorated,  do  not  have 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  number  of  students  housed,  or  otherwise  do  not  meet  current 
standards.  In  many  instances  the  Department  will  have  to  make  substantial  repairs  and 
renovations  before  the  LEAs  will  accept  the  transfers.  We  currently  estimate  that  the  repair  and 
transfer  of  all  of  these  facilities  will  require  a  minimum  of  $75  million  over  the  next  ten  years. 


IIVIPACT  DATA 


1995'  1996'  1997 


Number  of  facilities  receiving 

emergency  repairs  16  15-20  8-10 

Number  of  facilities  transferred  5^  4'  3-5 


'Activities  for  1995  and  1996  were  carried  out  using  unobligated  balances  from  prior  year  appropriations. 
^Includes  five  facilities  at  Yosemite  National  Park. 

^Includes  two  facilities  in  Fairisanks,  Alaska,  one  facility  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  one  facility  at  Edwards  AFB  in 
California. 
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IMPACT  AID 


Construction 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  Vlli,  Section  8007) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

laae  ISSZ  change 

$5,000  $4,000  -$1,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  activity  provides  payments  to  eligible  LEAs  that  may  be  used  for  construction  and 
renovation  of  school  facilities,  or  for  debt  service  related  to  the  constnjction  of  school  facilities. 
Four  categories  of  LEAs  are  eligible  for  assistance: 

0    Those  in  which  the  number  of  children  living  on  Indian  lands  is  at  least  50  percent  of  average 
daily  attendance; 

0    Those  in  which  the  number  of  children  with  a  parent  in  the  uniformed  services  is  at  least 
50  percent  of  average  daily  attendance,  and  in  which  the  local  voters  have  twice  denied  a 
bond  referendum  for  school  construction  during  the  four  years  preceding  the  enactment  of 
the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1994; 

0    Those  that  receive  assistance  under  the  Payments  for  Heavily  Impacted  Districts  authority, 
section  8003(f); 

o    Those  that  receive  assistance  under  the  Payments  for  Increases  in  Military  Dependents 
authority,  section  8006. 

Payments  are  determined  by  ratably  distributing  the  available  appropriation  among  eligible  LEAs 
according  to  the  relative  weighted  count  of  federally  connected  children  in  average  daily 
attendance,  as  determined  for  the  purposes  of  Basic  Support  Payments. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  In  000s) 


1992 

0' 

1993 

0' 

1994 

0' 

1995 

0 

1996 

$5,000 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995. 
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IMPACT  AID 


Construction 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $4  million  for  Construction.  The  need  for  assistance  for  construction 
and  renovation  of  school  facilities  is  very  high  among  the  LEAs  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
activity,  especially  among  the  100  LEAs  serving  high  percentages  of  children  living  on  Indian 
lands.  These  LEAs  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  country  and  have  the  most  difficulty  in  raising 
capital  for  school  construction  because  of  their  inadequate  tax  bases.  Because  school 
contraction  is  financed  locally  in  most  States,  these  LEAs  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  provide 
adequate  school  facilities  for  their  students. 

According  to  the  most  recent  available  Census  data,  these  LEAs  have,  on  average,  a  median 
family  income  of  only  $17,423;  over  45  percent  of  the  children  in  these  LEAs  are  living  in  poverty. 
Most  of  these  LEAs  raise  very  little  revenue  from  local  property  taxes;  their  average  local  tax 
revenue  per  student  was  only  $841  in  1989,  based  on  Census  data.  By  comparison,  the  national 
average  local  tax  revenue  per  student  wras  $1 ,598  for  that  year. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Numl>er  of  LEAs  receiving  payments 
Average  payment 


115-120  115-120 

$42,000-44,000   $33,000-35,000 
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IMPACT  AID 


Payments  for  Federal  property 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  VIM,  Section  8002) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1S2Z  Change 

$16,293  0  -$16,293 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  partially  compensate  certain  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs) 
for  revenue  lost  due  to  the  removal  of  Federal  property  from  local  tax  rolls.  Payments  for 
Federal  property  are  made  to  LEAs  that  have  had  a  loss  of  tax  base  of  at  least  1 0  percent  of 
assessed  value  due  to  the  acquisition,  since  1938,  of  real  property  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Payments  are  determined  by  considering  the  current,  levied  real  property  tax  rate 
of  the  LEA  (or,  in  dependent  school  districts,  the  imputed  real  property  tax  rate)  and  the 
aggregate  assessed  value  of  the  Federal  property  as  determined  by  the  local  tax  assessor, 
based  on  the  highest  and  best  use  of  adjacent  property. 

Payments  are  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  revenue,  if  any,  that  the  LEA 
received  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  for  activities  conducted  on  the  Federal  property. 
A  property  payment  received  by  an  LEA  under  this  section,  when  added  to  the  basic  support 
payment  received  under  section  8003,  may  not  exceed  the  maximum  basic  support  payment  for 
w^hich  the  LEA  is  eligible  under  section  8003(b)(1)(C). 

If  appropriations  are  insufficient  to  provide  payments  in  full,  payments  to  eligible  LEAs  are  ratably 

reduced. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0' 

1993 0' 

1994 0  ' 

1995 $16,293 

1996 $16,293 

'  Prior  to  1995,  this  program  was  authorized  as  Section  2  of  PL  81-874.  Funding  levels  under  the 
antecedent  authority  were  as  follows:  1992  -  $16.6  million;  1993  -  $16.3  million;  1994  -  $16.3  million. 
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IMPACT  AID 
Payments  for  Federal  property 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  no  funds  for  Payments  for  Federal  Property  in  1997.  Our  policy  is 
to  use  available  Impact  Aid  funds  to  help  pay  for  the  education  of  federally  connected  children. 
Because  Payments  for  Federal  Property  are  made  to  LEAs  without  regard  to  the  presence  of 
federally  connected  children,  these  payments  do  not  necessarily  provide  for  such  educational 
services.  LEAs  that  are  burdened  by  the  presence  of  federally  connected  children  will  be 
compensated  through  Basic  Support  Payments  and  Payments  for  Children  with  Disabilities. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  LEAs  receiving  payments  260  260  0 

Average  payment  $62,000  $62,000  0 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

For  carrvina  out  titles  II.  IV.  V.  IX  X  and  XIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965:  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act:  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

and  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act:  $1.404.000.000.  of  which  S1. 154.000.000  shall  become 

available  on  Julv  1.  1997  and  remain  available  through  September  30.  1998':  Provided.  That  of 

the  amount  appropriated.  $610.000.000  shall  be  for  State  grants  for  professional  development 

under  title  II  part  B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act^:  $40.000.000  shall  be  for 

charter  schools  under  title  X.  part  C  of  such  Act:  and  $120.000  shall  be  for  the  report  required 

under  section  5207(a)  of  such  Act^. 

NOTES 

A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  t>een  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The 
1996  amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 

Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  Language  Provisions 
and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


' ...  of  which  $1.154.000.000  shall  become 
available  on  July  1.  1997  and  remain 
available  through  September  30.  1998... 


'  ...of  the  amount  appropriated.  $610.000.000 
shall  be  for  State  grants  for  professional 
development  under  title  II.  part  B  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act... 


Explanation 


This  language  provides  for  funds  to  be 
appropriated  on  a  forward-funded  basis  for 
Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State 
Grants,  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  State  Grants,  and  Education 
for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  State 
Grants. 


This  language  earmarks  funding  for 
Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State 
Grants  at  a  level  that  is  more  than  the 
94  percent  (of  the  total  for  State  grants, 
National  programs,  and  demonstration 
projects)  required  by  the  authorizing  statute. 


'  ...$120.000  shall  be  for  the  report  reouired 
under  section  5207ra^  of  such  Act... 


This  language  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  for 
a  mandated  evaluation  of  the  Women's 
Educational  Equity  program. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation  $1,575,977  $1,157,727'       $1,404,000 


Enacted  rescission  -247,940 

Real  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  Interior  for: 
BIA  schools  -5.766 


Subtotal,  current  authority  1.322,271  1,157,727  1,404,000 

Comparative  transfers  to 
Bilingual  and  Immigrant 
Education  for: 
Foreign  language  assistance  -10.912  -10.039  Q 


Subtotal,  comparable 
cun-ent  authority  1,317,125  1,147,688  1,404,000 

Permanent  authoritv: 
Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections  from  Federal  sources  15 

Subtotal,  permanent  authority 

Subtotal,  gross  budget  authority 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

Subtotal,  obligations 

Reimbursable  obligations 

Total  direct  obligations  1.333,780  1,152,223  1,404,000 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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15 

0 

0 

1,317,140 

1.147,688 

1,404,000 

1,548 

0 

0 

20,011 

4.535 

0 

-369 

0 

0 

-4.535 

0 

0 

1,333.795 

1,152,223 

1,404,000 

-15 

0 

0 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Communications,  utilities,  and 

miscellaneous  charges 
Printing  and  reproduction 


$91 
495 


0 
$500 


0 
$500 


Other  services: 

Advisory  and  assistance  services  1 ,223 

Peer  review  523 

Other  services  28.302 


1,000 

106 

6.970 


2,000 

295 

19.666 


Subtotal,  other  services 


30.048 


8,076 


21,961 


Research  and  development  contracts 
Supplies  and  materials 
Grants,  subsidies,  and 
contributions 

Total  direct  obligations 


6,318 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1.296,827 

1.143.647 

1.381.539 

1.333.780 

1.152,223 

1,404,000 

Note.  -  Amounts  shown  in  1996  and  1997  for  advisory  and  assistance  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that  may 
be  classified  as  such;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 


Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 


1996 $1,147,688 

1997 1.404000 

Net  change +256,312 


1996  base  Change  from  base 

Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  in  the  Eisenhower  Professional 

Development  State  grants  program  to 

support  more  high-guality,  intensive  State 

and  local  professional  development  activities 

in  all  core  academic  subjects  $275,000  +$335,000 

Increase  in  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 

and  Communities  State  grants  program  to 

address  the  serious,  and  increasing, 

problems  of  drug  use  and  violence 

in  America's  schools  397,300  +117,700 

Increase  in  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 

National  Programs  to  support  additional  Federal 

leadership  activities  in  dmg  and  violence 

prevention  2.700  +22,300 

Increase  in  funds  for  the  Arts  in 

Education  program  to  support  community 

partnerships  that  involve  parents  in  the 

arts  education  of  their  children  9,000  +1 ,000 

Increase  in  Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowships  to 

re-establish  this  program  to  promote  educational 

guality  and  achievement  by  rewarding 

excellence  in  teaching  0  +2,000 

Increase  in  the  Education  for  Homeless 

Children  and  Youth  program  to  increase  the 

number  of  homeless  children  enrolled  in 

school  and  improve  the  quality  of  their 

education  23,000  +6,000 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Summary  of  Changes  -  continued 
($  in  000s) 


1996  base         Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Program  (continued): 


Increase  in  the  Women's  Educational  Equity 

program  to  re-establish  support  for  programs 

that  promote  educational  equity  for  girls  and 

women  0  +$4,000 

Increase  for  Training  and  Advisory  Services 

to  support  the  efforts  of  desegregation 

assistance  centers  and  SEAs  to  ensure 

equitable  educational  access  for  all  students  $7,334  +6,666 

Increase  to  support  more  national  models 
of  Charter  Schools,  which  operate  flexibly 
and  provide  enhanced  public  school  choice  18,000  +22,000 

Increase  for  Comprehensive  Regional 

Assistance  Centers  to  maintain  support  for 

high-quality  technical  assistance  to  improve 

teaching  and  learning  21,554  23.446 

Subtotal,  increases  +540,112 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Elimination  of  funds  for  Innovative 

Education  Program  Strategies  to  redirect 

funds  into  the  Eisenhower  Professional 

Development  program,  which  will  have  a  greater 

impact  on  teacher  training  and  education  reform  275,000  -275,000 

Decrease  in  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution 

program  to  reallocate  scarce  resources  to  other, 

higher  priority  programs  10,300  -1,300 

Elimination  of  Federal  support  for  the  Ellender 

Fellowships  program,  which  should  be  sustained 

through  private-sector  efforts  1,500  -1,500 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Summary  of  Changes  -  continued 
($  in  000s) 


1996  base        Change  from  base 


Decreases: 
Program  (continued): 


Decrease  in  Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 

to  reallocate  scarce  resources  to  other,  higher 

priority  programs  $12,000  -$6.000 

Subtotal,  decreases  -283,800 

Net  change  +256,312 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Table  of  Estimates  and  ApproDriations 
($  in  000s) 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 


House 
Allowance 


Senate 
Allowance 


Appropriation 


1988 

$784,337 

$921,314 

$1,120,687 

$1,040,312 

1989 

1989  Supplemental 

1.126,835 

1.118.538 

1.088,180 

1,109,599 
108,000 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

1990  Supplemental 

1,260,770 

1.170,527 

1,474.085 

1,414,395 
-17,653 
20,945 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

1,704,916 

1,529,045 

1.685,247 

1,582,654 
-21 

1992 

1,500,528 

1.577,618 

1.586,595 

1,578,195 

1993 

1,620.447 

1.557,855 

1.553,611 

1.531.041 

1994 

1,572.890 

1.339.178 

1,393,893 

1.376,659 

1995 

1995  Rescission 

1.709.619 
-103.084 

1,424.513 
-747.021 

1.570.201 
-122,417 

1.564,877 
-247,940 

1996 

Delayed  obligations 
to  FY  1997 

1,554.331 
0 

946.227 
0 

948,987 
208.000 

1,157,727' 
0 

1997 

1.404,000 

'  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  amount  shown  was  provided  in 
the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 


1996'  1997  Change 


Professional  development  and  program 
innovation: 
Eisenhovi/er  professional  development 

State  grants 
Innovation  education  program 

development  strategies  State  grants 

Subtotal 

Safe  and  drug-free  schools  and  communities: 
State  grants 
National  programs 

Subtotal 

Inexpensive  book  distribution 

Arts  in  education 

Christa  McAuliffe  fellowships 

Magnet  schools  assistance 

Education  for  homeless  children  and  youth 

Women's  educational  equity 

Training  and  advisory  services 

Ellender  fellowships 

Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 

Charter  schools 

Comprehensive  regional  assistance  centers 

Total 


$275,000 

$610,000 

+$335,000 

275.000 

0 

-275.000 

550,000 

610,000 

+60,000 

397,300 ' 

515,000 

+117,700 

2.700 ' 

25.000 

+22.300 

400,000 

540,000 

+140.000 

10,300 

9,000 

-1,300 

9,000 

10,000 

+1,000 

0 

2,000 

+2,000 

95,000 

95,000 

0 

23,000 

29,000 

+6,000 

0 

^.000 

+4,000 

7.334 

14,000 

+6,666 

1.500 

0 

-1,500 

12,000 

6,000 

-6,000 

18,000 

40,000 

+22,000 

21.554 

45.000 

+23.446 

1,147,688 

1.404.000 

+256.312 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

'  The  $2,700  thousand  for  National  Programs  was  obligated  under  the  authority  of  the  1 996  Continuing  Resolutions. 
The  $400,000  thousand  provided  by  the  Congress  for  State  Grants  is  reduced  to  cover  the  National  Programs 
obligations. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Summary  of  Request  ~  continued 


A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was 
prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the 
H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 

The  1997  funding  request  for  School  Improvement  Programs  supports  several  significant 
components  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  designed  to  promote  systemic 
reform  and  continued  progress  toward  attainment  of  the  National  Education  Goals.  The 
majority  of  resources  in  the  account  support  the  following,  high  priorities: 

•  Expanding  the  professional  development  of  teachers  and  other  educators  in  the  core 
academic  subjects  through  a  122  percent  increase  for  the  Eisenhower  Professional 
Development  State  Grants  program; 

•  Providing  all  students  with  a  safe  and  drua-free  learning  environment  through  a  35  percent 
increase  for  Safe  and  Dnjg-Free  Schools  and  Communities  State  Grants  and  National 
Programs; 

•  Promoting  innovative  methods  of  achieving  educational  excellence  and  choice  among 
public  schools,  through  a  122  percent  increase  for  Charter  Schools  -  which  increase 
flexibility  in  return  for  accountability  for  improved  outcomes  -  and  level  funding  for  Magnet 
Schools  Assistance,  which  enables  schools  to  pursue  their  desegregation  goals  and 
provide  high-quality  academic  instruction  to  children  from  all  social,  economic,  ethnic,  and 
racial  backgrounds; 

•  Ensuring  that  homeless  children  and  vouth  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  same 
challenging  standards  to  which  all  children  are  held,  through  a  26  percent  increase  for  the 
Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program;  and 

•  Improving  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  States,  school  districts,  and  other 
recipients  of  Federal  education  funds  through  a  109  percent  increase  for  Comprehensive 
Regional  Assistance  Centers  that  integrate  services  across  programs  and  address  the 
needs  of  entire  schools  and  school  districts,  and  thereby  enhance  the  impact  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  programs. 

Funding  at  the  requested  level  for  programs  in  this  account  will  help  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  teaching  and  learning  and  to  provide  all  children  with  the  opportunities  to 
achieve  to  challenging  standards. 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 


Professional  development  and  program  innovation:  Eisenhower  professional 
development  State  grants 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  II,  Part  B) 
1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$275,000  $610,000  +$335,000 


'  Of  the  total  appropriated  for  Title  II,  5  percent  is  to  be  reserved  for  Federal  Activities  under  Part  A  and  1  percent  is 
to  be  reserved  for  a  Professional  Development  Demonstration  project  under  Part  C.  The  remainder  is  to  be  available  for 
State  grants. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants  program  is  the  major  Federal  vehicle 
for  enabling  the  Nation's  educators  to  provide  their  students  with  the  challenging  learning 
experiences  needed  for  those  students  to  achieve  to  worid-class  standards.  The  program 
provides  funds  to  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs),  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  State 
agencies  for  higher  education  (SAHEs),  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs),  and  qualified 
non-profit  organizations  (NPOs)  to  support  sustained  and  intensive  high-quality  professional 
development  for  educators  in  the  core  academic  subjects. 

Program  funds  are  distributed  by  formula  to  States  and  local  districts.  Of  the  total 
appropriation,  0.5  of  1  percent  is  reserved  for  the  Outlying  Areas.  An  additional  0.5  of  1  percent 
is  reserved  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  From  the  remainder,  funds  are  awarded  to  States, 
half  on  the  basis  of  State  shares  of  ESEA  Title  I  funding  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  half  on 
the  most  recent  school-aged  population,  provided  that  no  State  receives  less  than  0.5  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  for  the  States. 

Of  the  total  State  allocation,  the  SEA  receives  84  percent  and  the  SAME  16  percent.  The  SEA 
distributes,  by  a  formula  similar  to  the  initial  Federal  allocation,  at  least  90  percent  of  the  funds 
that  it  receives  to  the  LEAs  within  the  State.  To  receive  funds,  SEAs  and  LEAs  must  develop 
comprehensive  professional  development  plans  that  are,  if  appropriate,  part  of  their  Goals  2000 
strategies.  The  SAME  distributes  at  least  95  percent  of  its  allocation  in  the  form  of  competitive 
subgrants  to  IHEs  and  NPOs. 

Both  the  SEA  and  the  SAHE  may  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of  their  allocation  for  administration. 
The  SEA  may  also  reserve  an  additional  5  percent  of  its  allocation  to  carry  out  State-level 
professional  development  activities  in  support  of  the  State's  professional  development  plan. 
SEA  activities  may  include,  among  other  things:  (1)  professional  development  activities  in  the 
effective  use  of  technology  as  a  classroom  teaching  tool;  (2)  support  for  partnerships  between 
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SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 


Professional  development  and  program  innovation:  Eisenhower  professional 
development  State  grants 


IHEs  and  schools,  school  consortia,  or  LEAs  to  encourage  teachers  to  pursue  professional 
development  at  an  IHE  as  well  as  to  support  student  teachers  in  utilizing  their  newly  acquired 
skills  in  the  classroom;  and  (3)  formation  of  professional  development  networks  that  allow 
educators  to  exchange  information  on  advances  in  content  and  pedagogy. 

Funds  received  by  LEAs,  IHEs,  and  NPOs  are  used  to  implement  a  wide  range  of  activities  in 
both  preservice  and  inservice  training  for  educators.  Examples  of  LEA  allowable  activities 
include:  (1)  peer  training  and  mentoring  programs  for  teachers  and  administrators;  (2)  support 
and  time  for  educators  to  participate  in  professional  development  activities  offered  through 
professional  associations,  universities,  or  community-based  organizations;  (3)  professional 
development  activities  designed  to  increase  the  representation  of  members  of 
unden-epresented  groups  in  the  teaching  force;  and  (4)  training  on  how  to  involve  parents  more 
effectively  in  education  in  the  core  academic  subjects.  IHEs  and  NPOs  can7  out  such 
programs  as  :  (1)  professional  development  for  educators  from  local  schools  or  school  districts; 
and  (2)  for  IHEs,  the  improvement  of  teacher  education  programs. 

To  receive  a  State  grant,  SEAs  are  required  to  apply  for  Eisenhower  funds  either  through  a 
program-specific  application  or  by  including  the  Eisenhower  program  in  a  consolidated  State 
plan.  An  SEA  application  must  include,  among  other  things:  (1)  a  State  professional 
development  plan  ensuring  integration  with  other  programs  assisted  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and,  if  appropriate  with  the  State's  Goals  2000  strategies;  (2)  a 
description  of  how  the  State  will  provide  incentives  for  educators  to  focus  their  professional 
development  on  teaching  to  the  State's  content  standards;  and  (3)  a  description  of  how  the 
State  will  address  the  need  for  professional  development  across  the  continuum  of  an  educator's 
professional  career  from  recruitment  to  retirement. 

LEAs  desiring  funding  submit  an  application  to  the  SEA  every  three  years.  An  LEA  application 
must  include,  most  notably:  (1)  a  professional  development  strategy,  aligned  with  the  State's 
content  and  student  performance  standards,  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  in  each  school; 
and  (2)  a  description  of  how  professional  development  contributes  to  the  LEA's  overall  school 
reform  efforts. 

Each  participating  LEA  must  match  every  two  dollars  in  Federal  funding  with  one  dollar  of  its 
own  resources,  which  can  come  from  other  Federal  programs,  such  as  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  or  from  non-Federal  sources.  Of  the  total  allocation,  LEAs  can 
retain  up  to  20  percent  for  district-wide  activities  and  must  use  at  least  80  percent  for  school- 
level  activities  that  provide  professional  development  for  significant  numbers  of  teachers. 

While  the  1994  reauthorization  expanded  the  Eisenhower  program  to  address  professional 
development  needs  in  all  core  academic  subjects,  there  remains  a  statutory  focus  on  the 
disciplines  of  mathematics  and  science.  If  the  appropriations  level  for  all  of  Title  II  is  below 
$250  million,  all  expenditures  under  the  State  Grants  program  must  be  used  for  professional 
development  activities  in  mathematics  and  science.  When  the  appropriation  for  Title  II  equals 
or  exceeds  $250  million,  the  first  $250  million  of  appropriated  funds  must  be  expended  on 
professional  development  activities  in  mathematics  and  science. 
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Professional  development  and  program  innovation:  Eisenhower  professional 
development  State  grants 


The  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State  Grants  program  is  a  fonward-funded  program. 
Funds  are  available  for  obligation  from  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  appropriated 
through  September  30  of  the  following  year. 

Funding  levels  for  this  program  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992    $240,000' 

1993  246,016' 

1994  250,998' 

1995  251,298 

1996  275,000 

'  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1995,  funds  were  ptx>vided  for  the  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  State  Grant  program. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

In  support  of  the  goal  of  enabling  all  teachers  to  prepare  their  students  to  meet  high  standards, 
the  Administration  requests  $610  million  for  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  State 
Grants,  a  $335  million  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1996  tentative  conference  level  for  the 
program. 

Attainment  of  the  National  Education  Goals  that:  (1)  all  students  will  demonstrate  mastery  of 
challenging  subject  matter;  (2)  U.S.  students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and 
science  achievement;  and  (3)  the  Nation's  teaching  force  will  have  access  to  programs  for  the 
continued  improvement  of  their  professional  skills  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  instruct  and  prepare  all  American  students  by  the  year  2000  will  require  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  education  system.  Teachers,  administrators,  and  other  members 
of  the  school  community  who  are  able  to  prepare  their  students  to  meet  high  standards  are  a 
critical  component  of  this  reform  strategy.  Yet,  the  Nation  faces  a  major  need  for  better 
teaching. 

Recent  research  demonstrates  that  teachers  and  other  educators  require  extensive  continuing 
professional  development  and  that  such  professional  development  can  make  a  real  difference 
in  student  outcomes.  Specifically: 

•  In  a  recent  study,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
found  that  20  percent  of  teachers  felt  that  they  were  teaching  subjects  that  they 
were  unqualified  to  teach. 

•  The  National  Science  Foundation  reported  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  Nation's 
more  than  2  million  mathematics  and  science  teachers,  especially  those  at  the 
elementary  level,  require  extensive  upgrading  in  both  disciplinary  competency  and 
pedagogical  skills. 
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•  A  National  Governors'  Association  report,  released  this  past  fall,  determined  "that 
the  single  most  important  measurable  cause  of  increased  student  learning  was 
teacher  expertise."  Yet,  "shockingly  large  numbers  of  teachers  are  hired  each 
year  without  adequate  preparation  for  their  jobs."  In  the  past  few  years,  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  estimated  200,000  new  hires  annually  have  entered  the 
profession  with  substandard  licenses,  leaving  schools  with  inadequate  instruction 
or  vacancies. 

•  In  a  study  of  New  York  City  elementary  schools,  a  group  of  exceptionally  effective 
schools  were  compared  to  a  group  of  low-achieving  schools  with  similar 
demographics.  Differences  in  teacher  qualifications  and  experience  accounted  for 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  variance  in  student  reading  and  mathematics 
scores  at  grades  three,  six,  and  eight. 

Research  has  also  begun  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  intensive  and  sustained  high-quality 
professional  development  that  is  based  on  new  models  of  teaching  and  learning  and  is  tied  to 
high  content  standards.  The  Center  on  Organization  and  Restnjcturing  of  Schools  (CORS) 
released  a  report  in  1995  synthesizing  five  years  of  research  in  more  than  1,500  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  at  different  stages  of  school  restructuring.  CORS 
researchers  categorized  these  schools  by  levels  of  "professional  community"  described  by  three 
basic  characteristics: 

•  Teachers  pursue  a  clear  shared  purpose  for  all  students'  learning. 

•  Teachers  engage  in  collaborative  activity  to  achieve  the  purpose. 

•  Teachers  take  collective  responsibility  for  student  learning. 

In  schools  that  demonstrated  high  levels  of  professional  community,  professional  development 
activities  were  embedded  in  the  daily  life  of  the  school.  Researchers  concluded  "that  the  level 
of  professional  community  in  a  school  had  significant  effects  on  student  achievement."  For 
example,  students  in  schools  with  high  levels  of  "professional  community"  scored  about 
27  percent  higher  on  the  study's  standardized  measure,  which  combined  student  performance 
in  mathematics  and  social  studies. 

The  1 994  reauthorization  encouraged  schools  to  move  beyond  one-shot  workshops  for 
teachers,  which  were  characteristic  of  the  previous  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  program,  and  to  implement  sustained  intensive  professional  development  activities 
that  are  closely  tied  to  comprehensive  school  reforms.  The  reauthorized  program  also  gives 
States  and  local  districts  the  flexibility  needed  to  address  the  professional  development  needs 
of  educators  more  strategically  and  comprehensively  than  in  the  past. 

The  requested  budget  will  enable  schools  to  go  beyond  the  two  disciplines  of  mathematics  and 
science  and  provide  professional  development  that  encompasses  all  the  core  academic  subject 
areas.  Coupled  with  the  local  match,  the  request  would  enable  each  district  to  undertake 
significant  professional  development  for  all  teachers  and  for  other  educators.  With  appropriate 
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funding,  the  program  will,  over  time,  provide  every  teacher  with  the  high-quality,  intensive 
professional  development  needed  to  raise  the  level  of  teaching  and  learning  in  America's 
classrooms. 

The  most  recent  data  on  the  Eisenhower  program  are  from  the  1993-1994  school  year,  when 
the  program  focused  exclusively  on  professional  development  activities  in  mathematics  and 
science.  In  that  school  year,  the  program  funded  over  1  million  "participations"  by  educators 
nationwide.  (A  participation  means  one  person's  involvement  in  one  Eisenhower-funded  activity, 
which  may  be  for  multiple  days.  However,  for  example,  a  person  attending  two  distinct 
activities  would  be  counted  as  two  participations.)  The  Department  estimates  that  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  mathematics  and  science  teachers  participated.  Every  school  district  in  the  Nation 
is  eligible  to  participate  and  over  13,000  districts  do  so. 

In  the  decade  since  this  program  was  first  initiated,  student  achievement  in  the  subjects  of 
mathematics  and  science  has  increased.  The  Department's  annual  Condition  of  Education 
report,  released  in  August  1995,  showed  that  between  1982  and  1992  the  mathematics  and 
science  proficiency  scores  for  1 7-year-olds  on  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP)  rose  9  and  1 1  points,  respectively,  on  each  assessment.  This  is  roughly  the 
equivalent  to  an  additional  year  of  learning  in  high  school. 

To  help  determine  program  effectiveness,  the  Department  developed  a  core  set  of  performance 
indicators  in  1995.  Beginning  in  1996,  the  Department  plans  to  initiate  a  three-year  evaluation 
of  the  impact  of  the  program  in  providing  professional  development  activities  in  the  core 
academic  subjects. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 

Largest  State  grant  $27,708  $29,981  $66,551 

Minimum  State  grant  1,243  1,358  3,015 

Average  State  grant  4,784  5,224  11.595 

Average  SEA  grant  4,019  4,388  9,740 

Average  SAHE  grant  765  836  1,855 

Average  amount  for  professional  development 

per  district: 

Federal  share      •  12  14  31 

Local  match  6  Z  15 

Total  18  21  46 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  -  continued 


1995  1996  1997 


Federal  funding  for  professional 

development  per  teacher  (whole  dollars)  $78  $84  $187 

Amount  for  Outlying  Areas  1,256  1,372  3.045 

Amount  for  BIA  1,256  1,372  3.045 

Evaluation  set-aside  91  625  955 
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(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  VI) 

1997  Authorization  (Sin ooos):  indefinite 
Budget  Autiiority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$275,000  0  -$275,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Innovative  Education  Program  Strategies  State  Grants  program  awards  grants  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  for  activities  intended  to  assist  in  the  reform  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Up  to  1  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  is  reserved  for  the  Outlying 
Areas.  The  remaining  funds  are  awarded  to  States  by  a  formula  based  on  school-aged 
population  and  then  to  local  districts  under  a  State-determined  formula  that  is  based  on 
enrollment  as  well  as  other  factors,  such  as  low-income  status  or  population  sparsity,  that  give 
greater  weight  to  children  who  are  more  expensive  to  educate.  Up  to  15  percent  of  each 
State's  allocation  may  be  retained  by  the  State  educational  agency  (SEA)  for  administration, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  State-level  activities. 

Local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  must  use  program  funds  to  carry  out  activities  in  the 
following  broad  areas:  (1)  obtaining  technology  and  training  in  that  technology  related  to  the 
implementation  of  school-based  reform;  (2)  acquiring  and  using  educational  materials; 
(3)  educational  reform  projects  such  as  "effective  schools"  and  magnet  schools;  (4)  improving 
educational  services  for  disadvantaged  students;  (5)  combating  illiteracy  among  children  and 
adults;  (6)  addressing  the  educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children;  (7)  implementing 
school  reform  activities  consistent  with  Goals  2000;  and  (8)  implementing  the  school 
improvement  and  parental  involvement  activities  authorized  under  ESEA  Title  I.  A  recent 
evaluation  of  this  program's  predecessor,  the  "Chapter  2"  block  grant,  revealed  that 
approximately  40  percent  of  LEA  resources  went  to  the  purchase  of  instructional  materials, 
while  1 3  percent  was  used  for  professional  development  and  9  percent  for  innovative  school 
improvement  programs.  The  remaining  funds  went  to  support  programs  for  at-risk  students  as 
well  as  programs  for  student  achievement  and  school  enhancement. 

The  Innovative  Education  Program  Strategies  State  Grants  program  is  a  fon/vard-funded 
program.  Funds  are  available  for  obligation  from  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are 
appropriated  through  September  30  of  the  following  year. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  OOOs) 


1992  $450,000' 

1993  435,488' 

1994  369,500' 

1995  347,250 

1996  275,000 

'  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1995,  ftjnds  were  provided  for  ESEA  Title  I,  Chapter  2  State  and  Local  Programs. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate  funding  for  the  Innovative  Education  Program 
Strategies  State  Grant  program  and  redirect  its  resources  to  the  Eisenhower  Professional 
Development  State  Grant  program.  Like  its  predecessor,  Chapter  2,  the  Innovative  Education 
Program  authority  is  not  well  designed  to  support  the  types  of  State  and  local  efforts  most  likely 
to  result  in  real  improvements  in  teaching  and  learning.  Rather,  the  authority  is  so  broad  and 
all-encompassing  that  almost  any  type  of  education  expenditure  is  eligible  for  support.  As 
noted,  evaluations  of  Chapter  2  found  that  school  districts  infrequently  used  program  funds  for 
truly  reform-oriented  activities;  instead,  the  program  was  typically  used  to  purchase  curriculum 
materials  and  to  carry  out  other  routine  activities.  Also,  materials  purchased  with  Chapter  2 
funds,  such  as  computers,  were  not  necessarily  used  for  classroom  instruction. 

The  program  is  also  duplicative  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  and  other  Federal 
programs.  Therefore,  program  funds  should  be  transferred  to  the  Eisenhower  program  to 
enable  more  teachers  to  participate  in  sustained,  high-quality  professional  development. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  OOOs) 


1995  1996  1997 


Largest  State  grant  $40,033  $31,703  0 

IVIinimum  State  grant  1.724  1,365  0 

Average  State  grant  6,631  5,251  0 

Average  award  per  district  18  15  0 

Amount  spent  on  professional  development  2  2  0 
Funding  for  professional  development 

per  teacher  (whole  dollars)  15  12  0 

Amount  for  Outlying  Areas  2,431  1,925  0 
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1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1995 

1997 

Change 

$397,300 ' 

$515,000 

+$117,700 

'  Excludes  $2,700  thousand  provided  for  State  Grants.  Under  the  authority  of  the  1996  Continuing  Resolutions, 
$2,700  thousand  was  obligated  for  National  Programs.  The  $400,000  thousand  provided  by  the  Congress  for  State 
Grants  is  reduced  to  cover  tiie  National  Programs  obligations. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Safe  and  Dnjg-Free  Schools  and  Communities  (SDFSC)  State  Grants  program  is  designed 
to  help  make  our  Nation's  schools  safe  and  drug  free  by  supporting  comprehensive,  integrated 
approaches  to  drug  and  violence  prevention. 

From  the  total  appropriation,  1  percent  is  reserved  for  the  Outlying  Areas,  1  percent  is  reserved 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  programs  for  Indian  youth,  0.2  percent  is  reserved  for 
programs  for  Native  Hawaiians,  and  up  to  $1  million  may  be  reserved  for  a  mandated  national 
impact  evaluation  of  the  program.  The  remaining  funds  are  available  for  State  grants.  State 
grant  funds  are  allocated  half  on  the  basis  of  school-aged  population  and  half  on  the  basis  of 
State  shares  of  Title  I  funding,  provided  that  no  State  receives  less  than  0.5  of  1  percent  of  the 
total.  Of  each  State's  allocation,  80  percent  is  administered  by  the  State  educational  agency 
(SEA)  and  20  percent  by  the  Governor.  This  is  a  fonward-funded  program.  Funds  are  available 
for  obligation  to  the  States  from  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  appropriated  through 
September  30  of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

To  receive  a  grant,  a  State  submits  an  application  that:  (1)  contains  the  results  of  the  State's 
needs  assessment  for  drug  and  violence  prevention  programs,  including  data  on  the  prevalence 
of  drug  use  and  violence  by  youth  in  schools  and  communities;  and  (2)  articulates  measurable 
goals  and  objectives  for  drug  and  violence  prevention  and  a  description  of  the  procedures  it  will 
use  for  assessing  and  publicly  reporting  progress  toward  meeting  those  goals  and  objectives. 
States  are  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  every  3  years  on  the  implementation  and 
effectiveness  of  their  programs  and  on  the  State's  progress  toward  attaining  its  goals  for  drug 
and  violence  prevention. 

State  and  Local  Educational  Agency  Proorams 

SEAs  are  authorized  to  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of  their  allocations  for  state-wide  initiatives  such 
as  training  and  technical  assistance;  the  development,  identification,  dissemination,  and 
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evaluation  of  curriculum  materials;  demonstration  projects;  supplemental  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  with  special  needs;  and  evaluation.  SEAs  may  also  reserve 
up  to  an  additional  4  percent  for  program  administration,  and  must  subgrant  at  least  91  percent 
to  their  LEAs.  LEA  allocations  are  based  70  percent  on  enrollment  and  30  percent  on  "high 
need."  Criteria  for  determining  high-need  LEAs  are  determined  by  each  SEA  and  may  include 
such  factors  as  high  rates  of  alcohol  or  other  drug  use  among  youth,  high  rates  of  victimization 
of  youth  by  violence  and  crime,  and  high  rates  of  arrests  and  convictions  of  youth  for  violent  or 
drug-  or  alcohol-related  crime.  High-need  funds  may  go  to  no  more  than  5  LEAs  or  10  percent 
of  the  LEAs  in  each  State,  whichever  is  greater. 

An  LEA  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  must  develop  an  application  for  funding  in  consultation  with 
a  local  or  substate  regional  advisory  council.  The  application,  which  is  submitted  to  the  SEA  for 
funding,  must  include  such  items  as:  (1)  an  assessment  of  the  current  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
other  drug  problems,  and  of  the  violence,  safety,  and  discipline  problems  among  students  who 
attend  the  schools  of  the  applicant;  (2)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  LEA's  comprehensive  plan 
for  drug  and  violence  prevention,  and  how  it  is  consistent  with,  and  promotes  the  goals  in,  the 
State's  funding  application;  and  (3)  a  statement  of  the  LEA's  measurable  goals  for  drug  and 
violence  prevention,  and  a  description  of  how  it  will  assess  and  publicly  report  progress  toward 
attaining  these  goals. 

Each  LEA  participating  in  the  program  must  use  its  SDFSC  funds  to  implement  a 
comprehensive  drug  and  violence  prevention  program  for  students  and  employees  that  includes 
activities  to  promote  the  involvement  of  parents  and  coordination  with  community  groups  and 
agencies.  Within  this  context,  LEAs  are  authorized  to  use  their  SDFSC  funds  for  a  wide  range 
of  related  activities.  However,  an  LEA  may  use  not  more  than  20  percent  of  its  SDFSC 
allocation  to  support  "safe  zones  of  passage"  for  students  between  home  and  school  and 
to  acquire  and  install  metal  detectors  and  hire  security  personnel,  and  may  use  SDFSC  funds 
for  these  activities  only  if  it  does  not  receive  funding  for  them  from  other  Federal  agencies. 

Governors'  Funds 

Governors'  funds  are  targeted  on  parent  groups,  community  action  and  job  training  agencies, 
community-based  organizations,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for 
community-based  drug  and  violence  prevention  programs  and  activities.  Such  programs  and 
activities  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to:  (1)  disseminating  information;  (2)  training  parents, 
law  enforcement  and  judicial  officials,  social  service  and  health  care  providers,  and  community 
leaders;  (3)  linking  community  resources  with  schools,  and  integrating  services  involving 
education,  vocational  and  job  skills  training,  law  enforcement,  health,  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  and  organizations;  (4)  coordinating  the  efforts  of  State  agencies  with  those  of  the  SEA 
and  LEAs  in  the  State;  (5)  protecting  students  traveling  to  and  from  school;  (6)  coordinating  and 
conducting  community-wide  violence  and  safety  assessments  and  surveys;  and  (7)  program 
evaluation. 

In  funding  projects.  Governors  must  give  priority  to  programs  and  activities  for  children  and 
youth  who  are  not  normally  served  by  SEAs  or  LEAs,  or  for  populations  that  need  special 
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services  or  additional  resources  (such  as  preschoolers,  youth  in  juvenile  detention  facilities, 
runaway  or  homeless  children  or  youth,  and  school  dropouts). 

Governors  may  use  up  to  5  percent  of  their  funds  for  program  administration,  and  are  required 
to  use  at  least  10  percent  for  "law  enforcement  education  partnerships"  through  such  projects 
as:  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education  (DARE)  and  other  programs  that  include  classroom 
instruction  by  uniformed  law  enforcement  officials  who  teach  students  to  resist  pressures  that 
influence  them  to  use  alcohol  and  other  drugs;  Project  Legal  Lives  and  other  programs  in  which 
district  attorneys  provide  classroom  instruction  in  the  law  and  legal  system  that  emphasizes 
interactive  learning  techniques,  such  as  mock  trial  competitions;  partnerships  between  law 
enforcement  and  child  guidance  professionals;  and  before-  and  after-school  activities. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  In  000s) 


1992  $507,663 

1993  498,565 

1994  369,500 

1995 440,981 

1996 397,300' 

'  Excludes  $2,700  thousand  provided  for  State  Grants.  Under  the  authority  of  the  1996  Continuing  Resolutions, 
$2,700  thousand  was  obligated  for  National  Programs.  The  $400,000  thousand  provided  by  the  Congress  for  State 
Grants  is  reduced  to  cover  the  National  Programs  obligations. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
State  Grants  program  at  $515  million,  an  increase  of  $1 18  million  (30  percent)  over  the 
1996  tentative  conference  level.  This  increase  is  based  on:  (1)  the  serious,  and  increasing, 
problems  of  drug  use  and  violence  in  America's  schools,  and  (2)  strong  evidence  that  school- 
based  prevention  strategies  can  be  effective  in  reducing  drug  use  and  violence. 

Need  for  the  Program: 

Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  drug  use  is  a  serious  problem  for  school-aged  youth.  After 
12  years  (1979-1991)  of  steady  decline,  youth  drug  use  has  increased  recently  (although  levels 
are  still  significantly  below  the  peak  levels  reached  in  1979).  According  to  the  1995  "Monitoring 
the  Future"  study  (one  of  the  most  comprehensive  surveys  of  drug-related  behavior  and 
attitudes  of  youth  in  the  country),  dma  use  bv  8th.  10th.  and  12th  graders  continues  to  increase. 

•    Marijuana  use  has  increased  significantly:  16  percent  of  8th  graders  used  marijuana  in 
1995,  up  from  13  percent  in  1994  and  6  percent  in  1991.  For  12th  graders,  use  rose  from 
31  percent  in  1994  to  35  percent  in  1995  (and  up  from  22  percent  in  1992).  Moreover, 
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daily  use  continues  to  rise  -  nearly  1  in  20  12th  graders  (4.6  percent)  uses  marijuana  daily, 
as  does  about  1  in  35  10th  graders  (2.8  percent). 

•  Other  significant  increases  in  1995  include  use  of  LSD  (although  overall  rates  are  low),  and 
use  of  inhalants  -  particulariy  for  8th  graders.  Use  of  alcohol  has  generally  remained 
steady  but  high  -  the  proportions  of  students  having  five  or  more  drinks  in  a  row  during  the 

2  weeks  preceding  the  survey  were  15  percent  for  8th  graders,  24  percent  for 

10th  graders,  and  30  percent  for  12th  graders;  almost  1  in  25  12th  graders  (3.5  percent)  is 
a  daily  drinker. 

•  Drug  use  is  widespread  and  begins  eariy.  In  1995,  38  percent  of  8th  graders  had  tried  an 
illegal  drug  at  least  once. 

Beliefs  about  drugs'  harmfulness  are  important  determinants  of  use.  Monitoring  the  Future 
found  that  the  proportion  of  students  who  consider  drugs  as  dangerous  continued  to  decline  in 
1995. 

•  For  example,  the  recent  increase  in  marijuana  use  has  been  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  perceived  risk  of  using  marijuana,  which  generally  began  after  1991  in  all 

3  grade  levels  (e.g.,  while  79  percent  of  12th  graders  in  1991  thought  regular  marijuana 
users  run  a  "great  risk"  of  harming  themselves,  by  1995  only  61  percent  thought  so). 

•  Peer  disapproval  is  also  an  important  deterrent,  and  tolerance  for  drug  use  has  increased 
recently,  although  most  youth  disapprove  of  trying  drugs.  Even  for  marijuana,  71  percent 
of  8th  graders,  60  percent  of  10th  graders,  and  57  percent  of  12th  graders  disapprove  of 
trying  it. 

Youth  also  are  disproportionately  the  victims  of  crime  and  violence,  particulariy  at  or  near 
school.  Furthermore,  school  crime  today  tends  to  be  more  violent  and  to  involve  younger 
children  than  in  past. 

•  The  1994  Monitoring  the  Future  study  found  that  20  percent  of  8th,  10th,  and  12th  graders 
had  been  threatened  with  a  weapon  and  almost  10  percent  injured  by  a  weapon  at  school. 
The  1993  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  found  that  one 
out  of  every  five  high  school  students  regulariy  carries  a  gun,  knife,  or  club.  Students  in 
central  cities  are  more  likely  than  suburban  students  to  fear  attack  at  school  and  to  avoid 
certain  public  places. 

•  According  to  a  1991  report  based  on  the  National  Crime  Victimization  Survey,  neariy 

3  million  thefts  or  violent  crimes  occur  on  or  near  school  campuses  every  year  -  almost 
16,000  incidents  per  day.  Neariy  500,000  teenagers  are  victimized  annually  by  a  violent 
crime  occurring  at  or  near  school;  1 2  percent  of  violent  crimes  in  schools  involve  weapons. 
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Evidence  of  Effectiveness 

Although  nationally  representative  data  about  outcomes  associated  with  the  SDFSC  program 
are  not  yet  available,  the  Department  does  have  evidence  that  prevention  programs  supported 
with  these  funds  can  be  effective.  Descriptions  of  20  successful  school-based  and  community- 
based  prevention  programs  for  youth  funded  under  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
(DFSC)  Act  (the  predecessor  to  the  SDFSC  Act)  were  recently  compiled  in  a  Department  study 
of  promising  prevention  programs.  Each  of  these  programs  conducted  evaluation  activities  that 
identified  positive  program  outcomes.  Importantly,  the  programs  included  in  the  study  are 
typical  of  effective  prevention  strategies  being  implemented  in  schools  and  communities  across 
the  Nation.  Positive  outcomes  resulting  from  the  programs  included  the  following: 

•  Students  were  less  likely  (in  some  cases,  compared  to  their  own  behavior  prior  to  the 
program,  and  in  others,  compared  to  nonparticipants)  to  use  drugs  and  alcohol,  less  likely 
to  resort  to  violence  to  solve  problems,  less  likely  to  be  arrested,  and  less  likely  to  ride  with 
a  drunk  driver. 

•  Students  were  more  likely  to  report  having  a  positive  self-image,  and  more  likely  to  seek 
help  and  support  for  substance  abuse  and  other  problems  when  they  needed  it. 

•  Students  were  less  likely  to  think  it  is  acceptable  for  them  or  their  peers  to  use  drugs,  drink 
alcohol,  or  smoke  cigarettes. 

•  Overall,  students  reported  decreased  drug  usage  in  relation  to  pre-program  years. 

•  Some  of  the  schools  achieved  success  by  focusing  efforts  on  "at-risk"  students  and  offered 
these  youths  constructive  alternatives  to  behaviors  often  associated  with  drug  use. 

Similarly,  a  new  report  by  the  Department's  Inspector  General  found  that  local  activities  carried 
out  under  the  antecedent  DFSC  Act  clearly  discouraged  drug  use  and  worked  with  communities 
on  comprehensive  approaches  to  drug  problems. 

Results  from  a  6-year  study  of  3,600  students  by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA) 
found  that  drug  prevention  programs  conducted  with  7th  graders  and  reinforced  with  8th  and 
9th  grade  "booster  sessions"  produced  lower  levels  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  marijuana  use 
through  high  school,  compared  to  a  control  group  that  did  not  receive  the  programs. 
Researchers  conclude  that  an  effective  school-based  prevention  program  for  young  teenagers 
must  cover  a  wide  range  of  personal  and  interpersonal  skills  that  address  their  needs  for  peer 
approval  and  provide  strategies  for  resisting  social  pressure,  managing  anxiety,  and  making 
healthy  choices,  and  the  program  must  be  reinforced  in  subsequent  years. 

An  in-depth  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  SDFSC  program  has  been  undenway  since 
1990.  This  study'Will  approach  the  issue  from  three  broad  analysis  perspectives.  First,  the 
study  incorporates  a  longitudinal  component,  which  involves  the  tracking,  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  of  approximately  10,000  students  nationwide.  The  study  will  assess  the  relative 
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effectiveness  of  the  programs  in  which  these  students  have  participated,  and  look  at  what 
specific  drug-prevention  strategies  were  most  successful.  Second,  the  study  will  examine 
effective  community-based  prevention  programs  for  at-risk  youth.  Finally,  the  report  will  provide 
a  description  of  State-level  administration  of  the  program.  This  study  will  be  completed  in 
late  1996. 

Beginning  with  1995  funds,  the  Department  is  reserving  $1  million  annually  for  a  national  impact 
evaluation  of  the  program,  including  implementation  of  a  national  performance  indicators 
system  and  collection  of  data  on  youth  crime  and  violence.  This  evaluation  will  measure 
program  outcomes  (e.g.,  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  and  incidence  of  violence  and  other 
criminal  acts  in  schools);  types  of  services  provided;  participation  in  the  program  by  school 
districts,  schools,  and  students;  and  selected  aspects  of  program  administration. 

Adequate  Fundinc  is  Essential 

Funding  at  the  requested  level  is  needed  if  the  Nation's  schools  and  communities  are  to  have 
sufficient  funds  to  achieve  the  National  Education  Goal  that,  by  the  year  2000,  all  schools  in 
America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning.  In  addition,  the  program  indirectly  supports  each  of  the  other  National  Education 
Goals  by  facilitating  attainment  of  the  drug-  and  violence-free  condition  that  is  necessary  for  the 
other  Goals  to  be  achieved.  The  program  is  an  essential  component  of  the  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy  to  reduce  the  demand  for  and  use  of  drugs  throughout  the  Nation  and  to 
eradicate  drugs  from  the  Nation's  schools. 

Causes  for  increased  tolerance  for  drug  use  vary,  but  may  largely  result  from  recent  teenagers 
receiving  less  information  about  drugs  and  fewer  anti-drug  messages  than  their  predecessors. 
(Other  factors  include  pro-drug  messages  from  popular  music  and,  for  alcohol  and  cigarettes, 
from  advertisements,  as  well  as  increased  teen  smoking,  which  is  strongly  correlated  with 
marijuana  use.)  The  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  State  Grants  program 
provides  funds  for  prevention  projects,  projects  that  reinforced  and  maintained  the  downward 
trend  in  youth  drug  use  throughout  the  mid-1 980's  and  eariy  1990's;  recent  decreases  in 
SDFSC  funding  correlate  with  sharp  increases  in  tolerance  for  drugs  and  actual  drug  use 
among  school-aged  children. 

The  1996  tentative  conference  level  reduces  funding  for  SDFSC  State  Grants  -  despite  the 
fact  that  drug  use  by  school-aged  youth  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  and  that  as  of 
July  1,  1995,  the  program's  scope  has  been  expanded  to  include  violence  prevention  and 
school  safety  activities.  The  1997  request  strongly  reiterates  the  continuing  need  to  get  the 
message  across  to  each  new  generation  of  adolescents  about  the  dangers  of  drugs  and  the 
need  to  keep  our  schools  safe  and  free  of  violence. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Grants  to  States: 
Amount  to  SEAs  and  LEAs 
Amount  for  Governors 
Average  State  award 
Smallest  State  award 
Largest  State  award 

Set-Aside  for  Outlying  Areas 

Set-Aside  for  BIA  schools 

Set-Aside  for  evaluation 

Programs  for  Native  Hawaiians 


$430,279 

$387,559 

$502,670 

344,223 

310,047 

402,136 

86,056 

77,512 

100,534 

8,275 

7,453 

9,667 

2,151 

1,937 

2,513 

47,939 

42,778 

55,497 

4,410 

3,973 

5,150 

4,410 

3,973 

5,150 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

882 

795 

1.030 
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Safe  and  drug-free  schools  and  communities:  National  programs 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Trtle  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  2) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$2,700 '  $25,000  +$22,300 


'  Under  the  authority  of  the  1996  Continuing  Resolutions,  $2,700  thousand  was  obligated  for  National  Programs. 
Since  no  funds  were  provided  for  National  Programs  in  the  tentative  conference  action,  $2,700  thousand  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  State  Grants  is  reallocated  to  cover  the  National  Programs  obligations. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  (SDFSC)  National  Programs  provides 
discretionary  funds  to  carry  out  a  national  leadership  program  for  prevention  of  the  illegal  use  of 
drugs  and  violence  among,  and  promote  safety  and  discipline  for,  students  at  all  educational 
levels.  These  programs  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

•  Model  programs  for  training  of  school  personnel,  parents,  and  members  of  the 
community; 

•  Rigorously  evaluated  demonstrations  of  innovative  approaches  to  drug  and  violence 
prevention; 

•  Direct  services  to  school  systems  with  especially  severe  drug  and  violence  problems, 
including  those  in  areas  designated  as  empowerment  zones  or  enterprise  communities,  in 
order  to  connect  them  with  community-wide  efforts  to  reduce  drug  and  violence  problems; 

•  Financial  and  technical  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  model  drug 
prevention,  and  campus  safety  programs  for  students  attending  such  institutions; 

•  Grants  to  local  educational  agencies  and  community-based  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  assistance  to  localities  most  directly  affected  by  hate  crimes; 

•  Drug  and  violence  prevention  program  evaluation;  and 

•  Other  Federal  initiatives  that  address  unmet  national  needs  relating  to  the  purposes  of  the 
statute,  including  developing  and  disseminating  model  curricula  and  other  drug  and 
violence  prevention  information  and  materials. 
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Currently,  SDFSC  National  Programs  funds  are  being  used  -  or  are  planned  -  for 
discretionary  grants,  development  and  dissemination  of  materials,  joint  projects  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  data  collection  and  evaluation,  and  postsecondary  education  prevention 
programs.  A  brief  description  of  these  activities  follows: 

Discretionary  Grants 

Grant  priorities  are  selected  annually  based  on  the  most  urgent  needs  for  support  in  specific 
areas  of  drug  and  violence  prevention.  In  1995,  the  Department  held  a  competition  for  projects 
to  support  models  for  alternative  education  for  students  who  are  expelled  from  their  regular 
education  program  for  bringing  a  gun  to  school  (or  engaging  in  other  disruptive  behavior). 
Future  priorities  will  focus  on  programs  to  remove  guns  and  other  weapons  from  schools,  and 
on  projects  to  assist  youths  who  are  out  of  the  education  mainstream  by  reason  of  suspension 
or  expulsion,  truancy,  dropping  out,  involvement  in  the  juvenile  justice  system,  or  fear  of 
attending  school  due  to  an  atmosphere  of  violence. 

Development  and  Dissemination  of  Materials 

SDFSC  National  Programs  funds  provide  direct  support  for  classroom  teaching  and  parent 
education  through  the  development  and  dissemination  of  materials  such  as  inservice  training 
videos  on  educating  drug-exposed  children,  curriculum  modules  with  background  information 
and  lesson  plans  on  drugs  such  as  inhalants  and  marijuana,  and  booklets  like  Growing  Up  Drug 
Free:  A  Parent's  Guide  to  Prevention,  one  of  the  most  requested  publications  ever  produced  by 
the  Federal  Government  (27  million  copies  distributed  to  date).  These  materials  are  made 
available  without  charge  to  educators  and  other  interested  individuals. 

Joint  Projects  With  other  Federal  Agencies 

Coordination  of  Federal  prevention  efforts  is  achieved  through  interagency  collaboration  on 
cross-cutting  issues  and  the  provision  of  information  to  agency  customers.  Examples  of  multi- 
agency  cooperation  include  providing  information  about  promising  programs  and  exemplary 
practices  through  the  Partnerships  Against  Violence  on-line  computer  Network  (PAVNET)  in  the 
Department  of  Justice;  funding  grants  with  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bureau  (Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services)  for  institutions  of  higher  education  to  train  school  personnel  and 
others  in  classroom-based  techniques  of  violence  prevention  for  children  and  adolescents;  and 
implementing  an  initiative  with  the  Office  of  Victims  of  Crime  (Department  of  Justice)  designed 
to  expand  and  enhance  the  capacity  of  schools  and  their  communities  to  respond  effectively 
and  quickly  to  violence-related  crises  that  victimize  and  traumatize  students  and  threaten  the 
learning  environment.  Activities  in  this  last  area  include  developing  a  training  curriculum  and 
manual  to  assist  school  administrators  in  responding  to  violent  incidents  in  the  schools  and 
community  environment,  and  implementing  five  regional  training  sessions  for  school 
professionals.  National  Programs  funds  are  transferred  to  these  and  other  agencies  under 
memoranda  of  agreement  to  support  projects  of  common  interest  to  the  agencies. 
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Data  Collection  and  Evaluation 

SDFSC  National  Programs  funds  support  relevant  studies  and  surveys  that  address  issues  that 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  national  biennial  impact  evaluation  of  the  SDFSC  State  Grant 
program. 

Postsecondary  Prevention  Programs 

SDFSC  National  Programs  funds  also  are  used  for  discretionary  grants  for  campus-based 
projects  to  promote  safety  and  prevent  illegal  drug  use  by  students  at  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  for  a  training  and  technical  assistance  center  to  support  campus-based 
prevention  projects  and  the  national  dissemination  of  information  on  model  postsecondary 
prevention  projects. 

Funding  Historv 

Under  the  1994  reauthorization,  the  SDFSC  National  Programs  authority  replaced  the  former 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  (DFSC)  National  Programs,  School  Personnel  Training, 
and  Emergency  Grants  authorities,  w^hile  DFSC  programs  for  Indian  Youth  and  Native 
Hawaiians,  which  were  funded  under  DFSC  National  Programs,  are  now  funded  under  a  set- 
aside  of  SDFSC  State  Grant  funds,  and  the  former  DFSC  Regional  Centers,  which  were  funded 
under  DFSC  National  Programs,  have  been  consolidated  under  the  Comprehensive  Regional 
Assistance  Centers  program  in  this  account.  Corresponding  funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal 
years,  which  have  not  been  adjusted  for  comparability,  are  as  follows  ($  in  000s): 


School 

National 

Personnel 

Emergency 

Programs 

Training 

Grants 

$62,133 

$23,863 

$30,304 

61,496 

13,614 

24.552 

59,496 

13.614 

24.552 

25,000 

_ 

— 

2,700 ' 

— 

_ 

1992  

1993  

1994  

1995  

1996  

'  Under  the  authority  of  the  1996  Continuing  Resolutions,  $2,700  thousand  was  obligated  for  National  Programs. 
Since  no  funds  were  provided  for  National  Programs  in  the  tentative  conference  action,  $2,700  thousand  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  State  Grants  is  reallocated  to  cover  the  National  Programs  obligations. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  proposes  to  fund  Safe  and  Dmg-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
National  Programs  at  $25  million,  an  increase  of  $22  million  over  the  1996  tentative  conference 
level. 
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A  variety  of  data  (discussed  under  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities:  State 
Grants)  continue  to  indicate  that  drug  use,  violence,  and  crime  are  serious  problems  for  school- 
aged  youth.  Data  on  drug  use  and  acts  of  violence  among  college  and  university  students  ~ 
especially  on  incidents  of  alcohol-related  violence  -  are  equally  alarming.  Despite  the  severity 
of  these  problems,  the  Congress  nearly  zeroed  out  this  program  in  1996,  thereby  diminishing 
the  Department's  ability  to  provide  national  leadership  in  this  important  area.  A  restoration  of 
these  funds  is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of  having  a  safe  and  drug-free 
environment  in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

The  Department  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  with  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  National  Programs  funds.  Recent  program  accomplishments  include  the 
following: 

Drug  Prevention  Accomplishments 

•  Establishing  a  training  and  technical  assistance  center  to  strengthen  drug  prevention 
programs  at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

•  Disseminating  information  about  exemplary  prevention  strategies  employed  by  some  of 
the  schools  honored  in  the  Drug-Free  School  Recognition  program. 

•  Disseminating  more  than  300,000  copies  of  the  Department's  drug  prevention  newsletter, 
The  Challenge,  to  teachers,  teacher-parent  organizations,  school  administrators,  and 
other  drug  prevention  professionals  four  times  per  year. 

•  Continuing  distribution  of  the  Department's  award-winning  handbook  Growing  Up  Drug 
Free:  A  Parent's  Guide  to  Prevention.  More  than  27  million  copies  have  been  printed;  it 
is  the  most  sought  after  publication  in  the  Department's  history. 

•  Distributing,  nationwide,  a  new  anti-drug  videotape  that  focuses  on  alcohol  prevention  for 
middle  school  students. 

•  Developing  a  video  that  is  designed  to  create  awareness  and  change  attitudes  among 
middle  and  high  school  students  about  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and 
other  drugs  during  pregnancy. 

•  Expanding  dissemination  of  two  innovative  projects  that  combine  arts  education  and  drug 
prevention:  'The  Art  of  Prevention,"  a  training  video  and  materials  for  teachers  on  how  to 
use  the  arts  in  drug  prevention;  and  the  "Murals  Reflecting  Prevention"  project,  which 
encourages  schools  and  communities  to  develop  murals  that  express  drug  prevention 
themes. 

•  Providing  support  for  the  evaluation  of  substance  use  education  and  prevention  programs 
funded  under  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act. 
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With  the  Department  of  l-iealth  and  Human  Services,  disseminating  materials  to  train 
elementary  school  teachers  in  classroom-based  approaches  that  address  the  academic 
needs  of  children  who  have  been  prenatally  exposed  to  drugs  and  alcohol  or  are  at  high 
risk  of  becoming  drug  users. 

Providing  copies  of  all  of  the  Department's  drug  prevention  videotapes  to  the  National 
Audiovisual  Center,  part  of  the  Commerce  Department,  for  national  dissemination. 

In  partnership  with  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  (Department  of  Justice),  supporting 
Project  SMART,  a  program  designed  to  help  school  administrators  collect  and  analyze 
data  about  drug,  crime,  and  discipline  violations  in  their  schools. 

Transferring  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Federal  Activities  funds  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  support  the  development  of  drug  and  alcohol  prevention 
components  in  "Safe  Haven"  sites  across  the  country.  (These  "Safe  Havens"  provide  an 
integrated  array  of  social  services  and  activities  for  youth  and  their  families  in  a  secure 
setting.) 

School  Violence  Prevention  Accomplishments 

In  collaboration  with  the  Office  of  Victims  of  Crime  (Department  of  Justice),  implementing 
an  initiative  designed  to  expand  and  enhance  the  capacity  of  schools  and  their 
communities  to  respond  effectively  and  quickly  to  violence-related  crises  that  victimize 
and  traumatize  students  and  threaten  the  learning  environment.  Activities  include 
development  of  a  training  curriculum  and  manual  to  assist  school  administrators  in 
responding  to  violent  incidents  in  the  school  and  community  environment,  and 
implementation  of  five  regional  training  sessions  for  school  professionals. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(Department  of  Justice),  implementing  an  initiative  to  provide  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  educators  and  others  to  address  the  needs  of  youth  who  are  out  of  the 
education  mainstream  by  reason  of  suspension  or  expulsion,  truancy,  dropping  out, 
involvement  in  the  juvenile  justice  system,  or  fear  of  attending  school  due  to  an 
atmosphere  of  violence. 

Supporting  a  project  to  collect  information  on  model  programs,  exemplary  practices,  and 
State  laws  relating  to  programs  that  provide  alternatives  education  for  students  who  are 
expelled  from  their  regular  education  program  for  bringing  a  gun  to  school  or  engaging  in 
other  disnjptive  behavior;  and  awarding  12  grants  for  projects  that  develop  or  expand 
alternative  education  programs. 

Entering  into  a  joint  funding  agreement  with  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration,  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bureau  (Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services)  for  two  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  train  school  personnel  and 
others  in  classroom-based  techniques  of  violence  prevention  for  children  and  adolescents. 
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•  Providing  support  for  the  Partnerships  Against  Violence  Network  (PAVNET),  a  Federal  on- 
line information  service  on  techniques  for  combating  violence. 

•  Responding  to  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  crisis  by  providing  teams  of  experts  to  assist 
Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools  in  training  teachers  and  developing  a  short-  and  long-term 
crisis  plan,  and  in  providing  emergency  counseling  services  to  students. 

•  Collaborating  with  the  Center  to  Prevent  Handgun  Violence  to  develop  a  discussion  guide 
for  the  HBO  film,  "Five  American  Handguns. ..Five  American  Kids." 

•  Collaborating  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services)  to  study  school-related  homicides.  Initial  results  indicate  that  more 
than  100  violent  school-associated  deaths  occurred  during  the  two  school  years  under 
study.  A  report  based  on  the  study  is  scheduled  for  release  during  the  fall  of  1995. 

•  In  collaboration  with  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
developing  a  guide  to  selecting  and  implementing  conflict  resolution  programs  in  schools. 

•  Developing  a  package  of  information  and  training  materials  for  educators  seeking  to 
create  safe  schools. 

Evaluation  of  customer  satisfaction  with  Growing  Up  Drug  Free:  A  Parent's  Guide  to 
Prevention  indicates  a  high  level  of  approval  of  the  publication  and  demonstrates  significant 
usage  by  the  intended  audience.  In  addition,  the  SDFSC  program  toll-free  telephone  number  to 
order  prevention  materials  has  averaged  approximately  10,000  calls  per  month  for  four  years. 
An  order  form  the  Department  distributed  with  a  package  of  anti-drug  teaching  materials  has 
generated  more  than  40,000  requests  for  additional  information. 

Through  expenditure  of  limited  funds  at  the  national  level,  the  Department  can  lead  the  way  in 
the  development,  testing,  and  dissemination  of  new  approaches  to  tackling  the  school  drug 
abuse  and  violence  problems.  Activities  undertaken  through  these  efforts  can  have  a 
"multiplier"  effect  when  the  results  are  shared  with  States  and  localities  nationwide.  In  1997, 
funds  would  be  targeted  to  support  a  variety  of  programs  and  projects  in  areas  of  greatest 
national  need,  consistent  with  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Drug  and  Violence 
Prevention  programs: 

Discretionary  Grants 

Amount  for  continuation  awards 
Number  of  continuation  awards 
Amount  for  new  awards 
Number  of  new  awards 

Development  and  dissemination 
of  materials 

Joint  projects  with  other  Federal  agencies 

Data  collection/evaluation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 

Peer  review  of  State  plans 

Postsecondarv  Education  Drug 
and  Violence  Prevention  Programs: 

Discretionary  grants 

Amount  for  continuation  awards 
Number  of  continuation  awards 

Amount  for  new  awards 
Number  of  new  awards 

Training  and  technical  assistance  center 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 

NOTE  -  1996  and  1997  amounts  are  preliminary  estimates  only  to  illustrate  examples  of  tJie  types  of  activities  that  may 
be  funded.  The  Secretary  has  not  yet  determined  final  priorities  or  funding  allocations. 


$14,973 

67 

$3,445 

10 

$653 
1 

$258 
2 

$3,000 

12 

$12,500 

30 

$1,070 

$1,649 

$2,000 

$785 

$94 

$1,800 

$500 

$20 

$420 

$109 

0 

$175 

0 

$26 

0 

$518 
6 

0 
0 

0 
0 

$1,998 
50 

0 
0 

$3,500 
35 

$1,600 

0 

$1,600 

$2 

0 

$5 
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Inexpensive  book  distribution 

(Elementary  and  Secondaiy  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  X,  Part  E) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$10,300  $9,000  -$1,300 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  program  awards  a  contract  to  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Inc. 
(RIF)  to  provide,  through  aid  to  local  nonprofit  groups  and  organizations,  reading  motivation 
activities  that  encourage  reading  both  inside  and  outside  school  by  allowing  youngsters  to 
choose  books  to  keep  at  home. 

Federal  funds  provide  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  books,  with  the  remainder  obtained  from 
private  and  local  sources.  Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  programs  may  receive  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  costs  of  books.  RIF,  in  selecting  its  nonprofit  recipients,  must  give  priority  to 
groups  that  serve  a  number  of  children  with  special  needs  such  as  children  from  low-income 
families,  homeless  children,  and  children  with  disabilities. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

($  In  OOOs) 

1992 $10,000 

1993    10.029 

1994    10.300 

1995    10.300 

1996    10,300 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $9  million  for  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  program  in  1997.  a 
decrease  of  $1 .3  million  from  the  1996  tentative  conference  level. 

RIF  is  an  established  organization  well  known  for  its  efforts  to  address  the  problem  of  illiteracy 
through  prevention  and  to  improve  the  academic  attainment  of  children.  The  program  currently 
funds  over  4,500  projects  at  over  15,000  sites  in  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.  RIF  projects  currently  reach  neariy  3  million  children,  of 
which  more  than  400,000  are  between  the  ages  of  3  and  5.  Many  of  these  preschoolers  are  in 
Head  Start  or  Even  Start,  and  the  RIF  book  program  often  provides  their  first  exposure  to 
books. 
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These  projects  also  emphasize  active  parental  involvement  in  motivating  their  children  to  read. 
By  serving  preschool  children  and  involving  their  parents  as  their  first  teachers,  this  program 
directly  addresses  the  National  Education  Goal  that  all  children  in  America  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn.  Through  its  partnerships  with  community  organizations  such  as  Kiwanis 
International,  RIF  also  maintains  low  administrative  costs  by  effectively  utilizing  volunteers. 

Evaluations  of  RIF  projects  have  found  that  student  participants  benefit  not  only  from  their 
improved  access  to  books,  but  also  from  the  reading  motivation  activities.  At  a  project  in  Ohio, 
students  increased  the  amount  of  time  they  spent  reading.  Seventy-one  percent  of  students 
reported  reading  more  often  and  59  percent  reported  increasing  the  time  spent  on  pleasure 
reading.  These  results  support  the  Secretary's  call,  in  his  recent  State  of  American  Education 
speech,  for  all  Americans  to  read  regularly. 

The  recent  national  evaluation  of  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  program  determined  that 
RIF's  use  of  volunteers  as  project  staff  is  a  low-cost  method  of  administration,  leaving  more 
funding  to  be  spent  on  books.  In  1991 ,  68  percent  of  these  volunteers  were  either  parents  or 
teachers.  Additionally,  most  local  RIF  book  distributions  are  conducted  in  schools,  where 
opportunities  for  resource  and  staff  coordination  are  great. 

IMPACT  DATA  {$  in  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Book  Funds 

Federal  share 

$8,139 

$8,072 

$6,772 

Local  match 

$2,550 

$2,575 

$2,250 

Total 

$10,689 

$10,647 

$9,022 

Books  distributed 

8,139,000 

7,767,000 

6,575,000 

Children  served 

2,600,000 

2,525,000 

2,055,000 

Average  Federal  share  per 

child  (whole  dollars) 

$3.96 

$4.08 

$4.20 

Federal  cost  per 

book  (whole  dollars) 

$1.00 

$1.03 

$1.06 

Books  per  child  (average) 

3+ 

3+ 

3+ 

Technical  assistance  $1,056  $1,180  $1,180 

Support  services  and  management  $1,105  $1,048  $1,048 
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Arts  in  education 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  X,  Part  D,  Subpart  1) 
1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$9,000  $10,000  +$1,000 


'  If  the  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  is  $9  million  or  less,  funds  for  this  program  may  be  used  only  for  model 
projects  and  programs  in  tfie  performing  arts  for  children  and  youth  through  an-angements  made  with  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  model  projects  and  programs  by  Very  Special  Arts  that  assure  the 
participation  in  mainstream  settings  In  arts  and  education  programs  of  individuals  with  disabilities. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 
The  Arts  in  Education  program  makes  awards  to: 

•  The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  for  its  arts  education  program;  and 

•  Very  Special  Arts,  whose  programs  encourage  the  involvement  of  disabled  people  In  the 
arts,  and  foster  greater  awareness  of  the  need  for  arts  programs  for  the  disabled. 

The  program  also  authorizes  national  demonstration  and  Federal  leadership  activities  to 
encourage  the  Integration  of  the  arts  into  the  school  curriculum.  Allowable  activities  Include; 
(1)  research  In  arts  education,  (2)  development  of  model  arts  education  assessments, 
(3)  development  and  Implementation  of  curriculum  frameworks  in  the  arts,  and  (4)  development 
of  model  professional  development  activities  In  the  arts  for  teachers  and  administrators. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992    $8,600' 

1993    6,944 

1994    8,944 

1995    10.500' 

1996    9,000 

'  A  one-time  increase  was  provided  to  allow  the  grantees  to  swntch  funding  cycles  and  begin  receiving  their  awards 
on  or  around  July  1  instead  of  October  1 . 

'  A  one-time  appropriation  of  $1 .5  million  was  provided  to  Very  Special  Arts  to  support  the  Louisiana  International 
Learning  and  Technology  Center. 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Administration  is  proposing  $10  million  for  the  Arts  in  Education 
program  to  continue  support  for  the  programs  of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  Very  Special  Arts  and 
to  initiate  national  leadership  activities  in  arts  education,  an  increase  of  $1  million  from  the  1996 
tentative  conference  level. 

The  arts  are  essential  to  a  v\/ell-rounded  education  and  can  serve  as  a  motivating  force  to  help 
all  students,  including  (and  often  especially)  members  of  at-risk  groups,  learn  to  high  standards. 
Studies  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  confirm  that  strong  arts 
programs  in  schools  can  increase  motivation  to  learn,  decrease  student  violence,  enhance 
general  learning  achievement,  and  foster  connections  to  the  broader  community.  This  past 
June,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  concluded  that  "quality  arts  education  provides  students 
with  vital  work  place  skills  to  better  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  ...  [with]  a  powerful 
means  of  engaging  children  in  learning  and  improving  student  achievement." 

The  arts  are  also  an  effective  means  for  involving  parents  in  their  children's  education,  which  is 
a  crucial  component  of  any  school  improvement  effort.  Performances  and  exhibits,  for 
example,  bring  parents  into  the  schools,  and  shared  art  projects  give  parents  and  children  a 
way  to  participate  in  learning  and  achieving  together.  Yet,  too  often,  the  arts  are  given  short 
shrift  in  America's  schools. 

The  Department's  leadership  efforts,  in  collaboration  with  related  agencies  and  organizations, 
will  work  to  ensure  that  the  arts  assume  an  integral  role  within  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  To  coordinate  these  efforts,  the  Department  and  the  NEA  with  active  participation 
from  over  100  representatives  from  the  business,  foundation,  and  arts  education  communities 
formed  the  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Partnership.  With  funding  from  the  Arts  in  Education 
program,  the  Department  will  complement  the  work  of  the  Partnership  by  supporting  community 
partnerships  that  either  involve  parents  and  families  directly  in  arts  education  or  that  develop 
the  capacity  of  educators  and  community  organizations  to  work  with  parents  and  students  to 
achieve  challenging  national,  State,  or  local  arts  standards.  The  Department  will  also  help 
develop  and  disseminate  materials  that  offer  parents  and  schools  guidance  in  using  the  arts  to 
build  partnerships  and  improve  learning.  These  leadership  activities  will  enhance  the 
Secretary's  parental  involvement  initiative  to  involve  parents  more  in  their  children's  learning  at 
home,  at  school,  and  in  the  community.  These  efforts  will  also  complement  the  work  of  the 
Goals  2000  parent  resource  centers  currently  located  in  28  states. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Very  Specials  Arts 

Total  funds  available  $6,496'  $4,996  $4,996 


Festivals 

538 

610 

610 

State-initiated  projects 

375 

400 

400 

National  programs  implemented 

159 

175 

175 

Participants 

2,182,000 

2,400,000 

2,400,000 

Persons  trained 

77,424 

80,000 

80,000 

District/local  sites 

924 

950 

950 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 

Performing  Arts 

Total  funds  available 

$4,004 

$4,004 

$4,004 

Participants: 

Performances  for  Youth  and  Families 

130,000 

134,000 

153,500 

Alliance  for  Arts  Education 

2,595,000 

2,700,000 

3,000,000 

Festivals  and  Special  Projects 

49,000 

50,000 

54,000 

Internship  programs 

63 

60 

60 

Professional  Development 

Opportunities  for  Teachers 

1,600 

1,700 

1,800 

Performance  Plus 

12,700 

10,800 

11,300 

National  Symphony  Orchestra  (NSO) 

Education  Activities 

65,000 

68,000 

65,500 

NSO  America  Residencies 

50,000 

50,000 

60,000 

National  Arts  and  Education 

Information  Network 

10,000 

100.000 

250.000 

Model  Community  Outreach  Initiatives 

28,000 

27,500 

28,200 

Events  for  Students: 

Events 

6,700 

7,200 

7.400 

Residencies 

5,500 

6,200 

6,500 

American  College  Theater  Festival: 

Students 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Teachers 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Audience 

500,000 

500,000 

500.000 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  -  continued 

1995  1996  1997 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  -  continued 

Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools 
Teachers  served 

Imagination  Celebration 

National  Leadership  Activities 

Total  funds  available 
Number  of  awards 
Average  grant 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 

Material  development  and  dissemination 


8,500 

10,000 

11,000 

451,600 

450,000 

500,000 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

$875 

10 

$87 

0 

0 

$25 

0 

0 

$100 

'  Includes  the  one-time  1995  appropriation  of  $1 .5  million  to  Very  Special  Arts  to  support  the  Louisiana  International 
Learning  and  Technology  Center. 
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Christa  McAuliffe  fellowships 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  V,  Part  C,  Subpart  2)  ' 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  000s):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

0  $2,000  +$2,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowship  program  provides  fellowships  to  teachers  for  projects  to 
improve  education  through  sabbaticals  for  study,  research,  or  academic  improvement; 
consultation  with  or  assistance  to  other  school  districts  or  private  schools;  development  of 
innovative  programs;  development  of  partnerships  between  schools  and  the  business 
community;  development  of  programs  that  utilize  new  technologies  to  help  students  learn;  and 
expansion  or  replication  of  model  staff  development  programs.  Public  or  private  elementary  or 
secondary  school  teachers  who  have  been  employed  as  teachers  for  8  or  more  years  may 
receive  fellowships,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  their  regular  monthly  salary,  for  up  to 
12  months.  A  fellow  may  not  receive  an  award  for  2  consecutive  years  and  must,  unless 
excused  by  the  Secretary  for  extraordinary  reasons,  return  to  a  teaching  position  in  his  or  her 
current  school  district  for  at  least  2  years  following  the  completion  of  the  fellowship. 

Christa  McAuliffe  fellows  in  each  State  are  selected  by  a  seven-member  statewide  panel.  The 
panels  establish  operating  procedures  for  the  fellowship  process,  disseminate  information  and 
application  materials,  and  consult  with  local  educational  agencies  in  the  evaluation  of 
applications  from  teachers. 

The  Secretary  may  reserve  up  to  1  percent  of  the  total  appropiiation  for  activities  that  foster 
communication  among  fellows,  including  written  correspondence,  meetings,  and  training 
sessions,  and  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  exemplary  fellowship 
projects.  The  Secretary  may  also  reserve  up  to  $1  million  between  1993  and  1997  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  program.  The  remaining  funds  are  distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
school-aged  population. 

Each  State  educational  agency  may  use  up  to  3  percent  of  its  allocation  for  program 
administration,  and  must  use  the  remaining  funds  for  individual  fellowships.  The  Secretary  may 
adjust  the  States'  allocations  to  ensure  that  each  State  receives  sufficient  funds  to  support  at 
least  one  fellowship.  Based  on  the  funding  levels  for  the  program  in  1995  and  1997,  the 
Secretary  has  adjusted  the  States'  allocations  so  that  no  State  receives  less  than  103  percent 
of  its  average  public  school  teacher  salary.  This  allocation  permits  all  States  to  use  up  to 
3  percent  of  their  awards  for  administrative  costs,  and  also  provides  all  States  with,  at  a 
minimum,  their  full  average  teacher  salary  for  fellowships. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  OOOs) 


1992 $2,000 

1993 1,964 

1994 1.964 

1995 1,946 

1996 0 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $2  million  for  Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowships.  This 
program,  which  is  the  only  Federal  memorial  to  Christa  McAuliffe,  promotes  educational  quality 
and  achievement  by  rewarding  excellence  in  teaching;  encouraging  outstanding  teachers  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  the  opportunities  available  through  short-term  inservice 
programs,  and  to  pursue  special  projects  that  can  improve  the  education  of  students;  and 
disseminating  information  on  exemplary  fellowship  projects. 

Since  its  inception,  this  program  has  provided  fellowships  to  hundreds  of  teachers,  most  of 
whom  have  used  the  funds  to  implement  projects  that  benefit  their  students,  fellow  teachers, 
schools,  communities,  or  States.  Examples  of  activities  being  carried  out  by  1995  fellows 
include  the  following: 

•  A  California  fellow,  working  with  a  marine  scientist,  astronomers,  and  other 
academicians,  is  developing  and  delivering  three  "Virtual  Field  Trips"  to  the  Monterey 
Bay,  California  area,  to  students  via  the  World  Wide  Web  Internet  service.  His  school 
district  is  also  supporting  a  pilot  program  to  integrate  the  trips  into  existing  curricula  and 
teacher  training  workshops. 

•  A  Georgia  fellow  designed  an  "Aerospace  Across  the  Curriculum"  project  that  includes  a 
seven-day  summer  workshop  for  teachers  with  hands-on  activities  and  information 
provided  by  Air  Force  and  NASA  education  specialists.  These  activities,  plus  field  trips, 
will  prepare  teachers  to  develop  aerospace  activities  for  their  students  and  prepare  them 
for  a  Space  Fair. 

•  A  Massachusetts  fellow  is  implementing  a  history-focused  project  that  re-enacts  the 
Company  A,  54th  Massachusetts  Regiment.  Students  are  employing  map  skills, 
gathering  and  tabulating  data  from  documents,  and  performing  amateur  archaeology. 
Students  are  also  traveling  to  historical  sites. 

•  A  Pennsylvania  fellow's  "Imaging  the  Future"  project  is  providing  the  funds  to  purchase 
equipment  and  conduct  workshops  for  teachers  to  study  advanced  image  processing  in  a 
way  that  integrates  science  and  mathematics  instruction.  Computers  are  linking  the 

13  schools  in  the  district. 
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•     A  Texas  fellows'  "Digital  Portfolios  for  Secondary  Students"  project  is  enabling  computer 
graphics  students  to  create  portfolios  containing  resumes,  academic  achievement 
records,  video  clips,  audio  clips,  and  slide  collections  of  their  artwork.  These  portfolios 
will  be  presented  with  the  students'  applications  for  college  admission  and  scholarships. 

Funding  at  the  requested  level  will  support  at  least  one  Christa  McAuilffe  Fellow  in  each  State, 
and  contribute  to  dozens  of  excellent  projects  like  the  ones  listed  above. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Amount  for  State  grants 

Average  State  grant  award  $35  0  $36 

Number  of  fellowships  60  0  60 
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Magnet  schools  assistance 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  V,  Part  A) 
1 997  Authorization  {$  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Chance 

$95,000  $95,000  0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Magnet  Schools  Assistance  program  (MSAP)  provides  grants  to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  to  establish  and  operate  magnet  schools  that  are  part  of  a  court-ordered  or  federally 
approved  desegregation  plan  to  eliminate,  reduce,  or  prevent  minority  group  isolation  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Magnet  schools'  special  curricula  attract  substantial 
numbers  of  students  from  different  social,  economic,  ethnic,  and  racial  backgrounds. 

Grants  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.  Grantees  receive  3-year  awards,  which  cannot 
exceed  $4  million  per  year.  Grants  are  used  to  support  courses  of  instaiction  within  magnet 
schools  that  will  substantially  strengthen  students'  knowledge  of  academic  or  vocational 
subjects.  Funds  may  be  used  for  planning  and  promotional  activities,  teachers'  salaries,  and 
the  acquisition  of  books,  materials,  and  equipment  (including  computers).  Instructional 
activities  may  benefit  all  the  students  in  the  school  building  where  a  magnet  program  is  located 
in  order  to  promote  greater  interaction  between  students  participating  in  magnet  schools 
programs  and  other  students  in  the  school  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  program. 

Local  educational  agencies  that  receive  assistance  may  not  use  funds  for  activities,  such  as 
transportation,  that  do  not  augment  academic  improvement.  Expenditures  for  planning  are 
limited  to  no  more  than  50  percent  of  a  grant  in  the  first  year,  15  percent  in  the  second  year, 
and  1 0  percent  in  the  third  year.  The  Secretary  must  give  priority  to  applications  for  programs 
that,  among  other  things,  develop  new  magnet  schools  and  innovative  educational  approaches 
and  use  methods  other  than  academic  examinations  (such  as  a  lottery)  to  admit  students. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of  the  appropriation  for  a  separate 
competition  for  "innovative  programs"  that  involve  strategies  other  than  magnet  schools,  such 
as  neighborhood  or  community  school  models,  that  are  organized  around  a  special  emphasis, 
theme,  or  concept,  and  that  involve  extensive  parent  and  community  involvement.  In  addition, 
in  any  year,  the  Secretary  may  use  up  to  2  percent  of  the  appropriation  to  can7  out  an 
evaluation. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  OOOs) 


1992 $110,000 

1993 107,985 

1994 107,985 

1995  111.519 

1996 95,000 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $95  million  to  support  the  third  and  final  year  of  the 
MSAP  projects  begun  with  fiscal  year  1995  funds. 

With  their  special  curricula,  magnet  schools  support  attainment  of  the  National  Education  Goals 
by  helping  to  increase  the  high  school  graduation  rate  and  strengthen  students'  knowledge  of 
the  core  subjects.  This  program  also  complements  the  Charter  Schools  program,  serving  as  an 
additional  means  of  fostering  education  reform  by  increasing  choice  among  public  schools. 

A  1 994  study  found  the  following  evidence  of  magnet  schools'  effectiveness: 

•  The  number  of  magnet  school  programs  increased  dramatically  over  the  past  decade, 
with  a  total  of  2,400  magnet  schools  and  3,200  individual  magnet  programs  being  offered 
during  the  1991-92  school  year.  One  of  every  two  large  urban  districts  currently  offers 
magnet  school  programs. 

•  Magnet  schools  are  effective  in  attracting  students  from  outside  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  they  appear  to  be  effective  in  attracting  opposite-race  students  to 
magnet  schools.  Of  the  estimated  1 .2  million  students  enrolled  in  magnet  programs, 
74  percent  had  transferred  outside  their  neighborhood  attendance  zone  to  attend  the 
magnet.  In  minority-dominant  districts,  magnet  programs  enrolled  higher-than-average 
proportions  of  white  students  relative  to  the  overall  proportion  of  white  students  in  these 
districts. 

•  The  Federal  program  has  contributed  to  the  development  and  implementation  of  magnet 
schools.  Federal  support  through  MSAP  has  enabled  117  school  districts  nationwide  to 
implement  or  expand  their  magnet  school  programs.  Close  to  90  percent  of  former  MSAP 
grantees  continued  to  maintain  their  magnet  school  programs  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  MSAP  grant,  although  many  modified  their  programs  after  Federal  funding  ceased. 

•  Approximately  half  of  the  magnet  programs  maintain  waiting  lists,  with  almost 

123,000  names  on  those  lists.  This  figure  probably  underestimates  the  unmet  demand  for 
magnet  programs,  since  the  existence  of  waiting  lists  may  deter  some  students  and 
parents  from  applying. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  ooos) 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  new  awards  64  0  0 

Number  of  continuation  awards  0  64  64 

Largest  grant  award  $3,562  $4,000  $4,000 

Smallest  grant  award  $281  $200  $200 

Average  award  $1,741  $1,484  $1,484 

Peer  review  of  new  award 

applications  $123  0  0 
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Education  for  homeless  children  and  youth 

(Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act.  Title  VII,  Subtitle  B) 
1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$23,000  $29,000  $6,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth  program  provides  assistance  to  States, 
Outlying  Areas,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  to:  (1)  establish  or  designate  an  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Education  of  Homeless  Children  and  Youth;  (2)  develop  and  carry  out  a  State 
plan  for  the  education  of  homeless  children;  and  (3)  cany  out  other  activities  to  ensure  that  all 
homeless  children  in  the  State  have  access  to  a  free,  appropriate  public  education.  In  addition. 
States  and  local  educational  agencies:  (1)  provide  activities  for  and  services  to  homeless 
children  and  youth  that  enable  them  to  enroll  in,  attend,  and  achieve  success  in  school  and 
(2)  develop  and  implement  professional  development  programs  for  school  personnel  to 
heighten  awareness  of  the  specific  problems  of  homeless  children  and  youth. 

The  Department  allocates  funds  to  States  through  a  formula  based  on  each  State's  relative 
share  of  the  amount  allocated  to  all  States  under  section  1 122  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Each  State  receives  a  minimum  annual  grant  of  $100,000.  Under  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the  Department,  the  BIA  receives  funds  to  serve  homeless 
children  and  youth  attending  schools  administered  by  the  Bureau.  The  Department  is  also 
authorized  to  reserve  0.1  percent  of  each  year's  appropriation  for  grants  to  the  Territories. 

A  State  may  reserve  for  State-level  activities  the  greater  of  its  total  fiscal  year  1990  allocation, 
or  5  percent  of  its  allocation  for  any  fiscal  year.  In  any  fiscal  year  that  a  State  receives  a  larger 
allocation  of  funds  than  it  received  for  fiscal  year  1990,  it  must  make  subgrants  to  local 
educational  agencies. 

To  ensure  that  homeless  children  have  the  same  opportunities  to  achieve  as  other  children. 
State  and  local  officials  administering  this  program  secure  Title  I  services  for  them,  ensure  that 
homeless  children  have  equal  access  to  preschool  programs,  and  provide  them  with  services 
available  to  other  children,  such  as  vocational  education  and  gifted  and  talented  programs. 
Local  educational  agencies  have  considerable  flexibility  in  using  their  sut>grant  funds.  For 
example,  funds  may  be  used  to  provide  enriched  supplemental  instruction,  transportation, 
professional  development,  referrals  to  health  care,  and  other  services  to  facilitate  the 
enrollment,  attendance,  and  success  in  school  of  homeless  children,  including  preschool-age 
children,  and  youth. 
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This  is  a  forward-funded  program.  Funds  become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  are  appropriated  and  remain  available  through  September  30  of  the  following 
year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992     $25,000 

1993 24,800 

1994 25,470 

1995 28.811 

1996 23,000 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Administration  requests  $29  million  for  the  Education  for  Homeless  Children  and 
Youth  program,  a  $6  million  increase  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  This  program  is 
a  component  of  the  Administration's  strategy  for  ending  the  cycle  of  homelessness,  and  the 
proposed  funding  increase  will  provide  States  and  localities  with  additional  resources  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  homeless  children. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  McKinney  Act  in  1987,  almost  all  States  have  revised  their  laws, 
regulations,  and  policies  to  improve  access  to  education  for  homeless  students.  Specifically, 
27  States  have  changed  their  State  residency  laws  or  regulations  so  that  homeless  children  and 
youth  can  enroll  in  school.  States  have  also  reported  that  more  homeless  children  are 
attending  school;  between  1989  and  1993  homeless  students'  school  attendance  increased 
from  72  to  77  percent.  Funding  at  the  requested  level  would  allow  States  to  focus  not  only  on 
increasing  the  number  of  homeless  children  and  youth  enrolled  in  school  but  also  on  improving 
the  quality  of  education  homeless  children  receive. 

As  authorized  by  section  724(c)  of  the  McKinney  Act,  the  Department  would  reserve  $300,000 
in  fiscal  year  1997  for  the  third  year  of  an  evaluation  of  the  program's  effects  on  homeless 
children.  While  the  Department  recently  completed  a  study  that  generated  important 
information  on  State  and  local  efforts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  McKinney  Act,  it  did  not 
produce  data  that  the  Department  could  use  to  assess  student  progress.  The  new  study  would 
generate  such  information. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Amount  available  for  States  $28,482  $22,677  $28,571 

Amount  available  for  Outlying  Areas  29  23  29 

Amount  available  for  BIA  Schools  .100  100  100 

Average  State  award  548  436  549 

Evaluation  and  dissemination  200  200  300 
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Women's  educational  equity 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  V,  Part  B) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

0  $4,000  +$4,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  (WEEA)  program  was  enacted  in  1 974  to  promote 
educational  equity  for  girls  and  women,  including  those  who  suffer  multiple  discrimination  based 
on  gender  and  on  race,  ethnicity,  national  origin,  disability,  or  age,  and  to  provide  funds  to  help 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  meet  the  requirements  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972. 

By  law,  at  least  two-thirds  of  WEEA  funds  must  support  projects  that  assist  in  the  local 
implementation  of  gender  equity  policies  and  practices.  Examples  of  allowable  activities  under 
implementation  projects  include: 

•  Training  for  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  to  encourage  gender  equity  in  the 
classroom; 

•  School-to-work  transition  programs  and  guidance  and  counseling  activities  to  Increase 
opportunities  for  women  and  giris  In  technologically  demanding  workplaces;  and 

•  Programs,  including  vocational  training,  to  Increase  educational  opportunities  for  low- 
Income  women  to  help  them  move  from  welfare  to  work. 

Remaining  funds  support  research  and  development  activities  focused  on  developing: 

•  Innovative  strategies  and  model  training  programs  in  gender  equity  for  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel; 

•  Instruments  and  methods  to  assist  local  educational  agencies  In  replicating  exemplary 
gender  equity  programs  in  their  own  district;  and 

•  Policies  and  programs  to  address  and  prevent  sexual  harassment. 

In  addition,  funds  support  a  publishing  center  that  disseminates  field-tested  curricula,  teacher 
training  programs.  Title  IX  manuals,  and  other  materials  developed  with  WEEA  funds. 
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Women's  educational  equity 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $500 

1993 1,984 

1994 1.984 

1995 3,967 

1996 0 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  proposes  to  fund  WEEA  at  $4  million  in  support  of  the  high  priority 
the  Administration  places  on  equitable  access  to  educational  opportunities  for  all  our  Nation's 
students.  While  no  funds  are  provided  for  WEEA  at  the  1996  tentative  conference  level,  the 
Administration  strongly  believes  that  WEEA  should  be  reinstated  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Because  of  funding  provided  under  the  WEEA  program,  there  are  now/  many  more  curricula, 
training,  and  other  educational  materials  concerning  educational  equity  for  women  and  girts 
available  for  dissemination.  A  1995  report  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  found 
that  women  are  making  considerable  educational  gains.  Females  out  perform  males  in  reading 
and  writing,  take  more  credits  in  academic  subjects,  are  more  likely  than  males  to  attend 
college  after  high  school,  and  are  as  likely  to  earn  a  college  degree.  Yet  gender  inequities  still 
exist  in  teaching  and  learning  practices.  For  example,  boys  continue  to  outscore  giris  on 
mathematics  and  science  assessments  and,  at  the  college  level,  women  are  still  much  less 
likely  to  take  courses  in  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  computer  science,  and  engineering. 
WEEA  is  the  only  Federal  education  program  designed  specifically  to  increase  opportunities  for 
giris  and  women. 

In  addition  to  funding  implementation  and  research  and  development  grants  in  fiscal  year  1997, 
the  Department  is  also  seeking  appropriations  language  to  pemriit  the  expenditure  of  $120,000 
in  program  funds  for  the  congressionally  required  evaluation  of  WEEA,  which  is  due  to 
Congress  on  January  1,  1998. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  implementation  grants  12  0  12 

Amount  for  implementation  grants  $2,619  0  $2,667 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  -  continued 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Number  of  research  and  development 

grants 
Amount  for  research  and  development 

grants 

Publishing  center  contract 
Evaluation 

Peer  review  of  new  award 
applications 

6 

$608 

$700 
0 

$40 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

4 

$473 

$700 
$120 

$40 
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Training  and  advisory  services 

(Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  IV) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$7,334  $14,000  +$6,666 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  supports  efforts  to  achieve  the  intent  of  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  aiding 
educators  in  preparing,  adopting,  and  implementing  plans  for  further  desegregation  of  public 
schools.  The  Department  awards  three-year  grants  to  civil  rights  units  within  State  educational 
agencies  (SEAs)  and  to  regional  desegregation  assistance  centers  (DACs)  located  in  each  of 
the  1 0  Department  of  Education  regions.  However,  because  of  the  reduced  level  of  funding 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Department  will  award  funds  only  to  DACs. 

The  SEAs  and  DACs  provide  services  to  school  districts  upon  request.  Typical  activities 
include  disseminating  information  on  successful  education  practices  and  legal  requirements 
related  to  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  and  national  origin  in  educational 
programs;  training  designed  to  develop  educators'  skills  in  specific  areas,  such  as  the 
identification  of  race  and  sex  bias  in  instructional  materials;  and  technical  assistance  in  the 
identification  and  selection  of  appropriate  educational  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  limited 
English  proficient  students. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $22,000 

1993 21,606 

1994 21,606 

1995 21.412 

1996 7,334 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $14  million,  a  $6.7  million  increase  over  the  1 996  tentative 
conference  level,  for  the  Training  and  Advisory  Services  program.  Ensuring  equitable  access  to 
educational  opportunities  at  all  levels,  especially  for  minorities  and  underrepresented  groups, 
remains  one  of  the  Administration's  highest  priorities.  To  achieve  the  goal  of  equal  access  for 
all  students,  the  Department  would  use  1997  funds  for  grants  to  the  DACs  and  the  SEAs  to 
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continue  such  activities  as:  instructing  school  trainers  on  how  to  prevent  sexual  harassment 
and  combat  biases;  providing  technical  assistance  to  school  personnel  to  increase  participation 
by  minorities  and  females  in  mathematics  and  science  courses;  and  consulting  with  local 
educational  agencies  to  ensure  that  systemic  reform  and  educational  restructuring  plans 
consider  the  needs  of  all  students. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Number  of  awards: 
SEAs 
DACs 

53 
10 

0 
10 

53 
10 

Funding: 
SEAs 
DACs 

$14,078 
$7,334 

0 
$7,284 

$6,666 
$7,334 

Average  award: 
SEAs 
DACs 

$266 
$733 

0 
$728 

$126 
$733 

Peer  review  of  new  award 
applications 

0 

$50 

0 
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Ellender  fellowships 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  X,  Part  G) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  cxx)s): 


Program  for  middle  and 

secondary  school 

students 
Program  for  middle  and 

secondary  school 

teachers 
Program  for  recent 

immigrants,  students 

of  migrant  parents,  and 

older  Americans 

Total 


1996 

$815 
350 

335 
1,500 


1997 


Change 


-$815 


-350 


Ji. 
0 


-335 


-1.500 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program,  administered  by  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.,  provides 
fellowships  to  students  from  low-income  families  and  their  teachers  to  enable  them  to 
participate  with  other  students  and  teachers  in  the  Close  Up  program.  Participants  spend  one 
week  in  Washington  attending  seminars  on  government  and  cun-ent  events  and  meeting  with 
leaders  from  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  Not  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  teachers  accompanying  participating 
students.  The  Ellender  Fellowships  program  also  funds  similar  Close-Up  programs  for 
increasing  the  understanding  of  the  Federal  Government  of  older  Americans,  recent 
immigrants,  and  students  who  are  children  of  migrant  parents. 

This  is  a  fonward-funded  program.  Funds  become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  are  appropriated  and  remain  available  through  September  30  of  the  following 
year. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992    $4,300 

1993    4,223 

1994 4,223 

1995    3,000 

1996    1,500 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  proposes  eliminating  funding  for  the  Ellender  Fellowships  program.  This 
proposal  reflects  two  central  conclusions  derived  from  a  recent  evaluation  of  the  program:  first, 
the  program  does  not  have  the  desired  impact;  and  second,  support  of  this  program  is  not  an 
appropriate  Federal  responsibility. 

A  recent  independent  evaluation  noted  that,  although  the  Close  Up  Foundation  has  been  the 
recipient  of  increasing  amounts  of  Federal  funds,  these  funds  have  not  been  used  for  an 
expansion  of  services;  instead,  the  Federal  share  of  the  fellowships  has  steadily  increased 
while  Close  Up's  privately  donated  funds  have  gone  to  its  other  programs.  The  study  also 
found  that,  despite  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  support  the  participation  of  economically 
disadvantaged  students  in  Close  Up  programs,  only  one-third  of  Close  Up's  participating 
schools  are  classified  as  having  significant  populations  of  low-income  students. 

The  evaluation  also  identified  several  other  organizations  such  as  Washington  Workshops  and 
Presidential  Classroom  that  support  activities  virtually  identical  to  those  of  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  and  do  so  without  Federal  assistance.  Close  Up  receives  a  considerable  amount  of 
support  from  private  and  community  sources;  it  should  be  able  to  continue  its  programs  with 
non-Federal  funds.  This  request  is  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Performance  Review. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  ,1996  1997 


Program  for  Middle  and  Secondary 

School  Students: 

Total  Federal  share 

$1,638 

$815 

0 

Total  participants 

11.000 

11,000 

11,000 

Total  number  of  fellowships 

2,250 

2,500 

3,000 

Average  cost  of  fellowships 

(whole  dollars) 

$830 

$840 

$870 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  -  continued 


1995  1996  1997 


Federal  share  per  fellowship 

(whole  dollars)  $730  $350 


Program  for  Middle  and  Secondary 
School  Teachers: 


Total  Federal  share 

$702 

$350 

0 

Total  participants 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Total  number  of  fellowships 

1,250 

1.400 

1,690 

Average  cost  of  fellowships 

(whole  dollars) 

$830 

$840 

$870 

Federal  share  per  fellowship 

$560 

$250 

0 

(whole  dollars) 

Program  for  older  Americans 

and  recent  immigrants: 

Total  Federal  share 

$660 

$335 

0 

Total  participants 

2,500 

2,000 

2.000 

Total  number  of  fellowships 

1,250 

1,400 

1.690 

Average  cost  of  fellowships 

(whole  dollars) 

$685 

$700 

$725 

Federal  share  per  fellowship 

(whole  dollars) 

$530 

$240 

0 
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Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  B) 
1997  Authorization  ($  in  000s):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  laSZ  Chance 

$12,000  $6,000  -$6,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Part  B  of  Title  IX  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
award  funds  under  seven  programs  dealing  exclusively  with  the  education  of  Native  Hawaiians. 

Native  Hawaiian  Familv-Based  Education  Centers  -  Grants  are  made  to  Native  Hawaiian 
organizations,  or  educational  entities  with  experience  in  developing  or  operating  Native 
Hawaiian  programs  (or  programs  of  instruction  conducted  in  the  Native  Hawaiian  language),  to 
expand  the  operation,  throughout  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  family-based  education  centers 
whose  activities  include  parent-infant  educational  services,  traveling  preschools,  center-based 
preschools,  research  and  development,  and  long-term  follow-up  and  assessment.  In  1995,  the 
Department  awarded  5-year  grants  under  this  program  to  Aha  Punana  Leo,  Inc.,  and  to  the 
Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop  Estate. 

Native  Hawaiian  Curriculum  Development.  Teacher  Training,  and  Recruitment  Proaram  - 
Grants  are  made  to  Native  Hawaiian  educational  organizations,  or  to  educational  entities  with 
experience  in  developing  or  operating  Native  Hawaiian  programs  or  programs  of  instruction 
conducted  in  the  Native  Hawaiian  language,  for:  (1)  developing  curricula  to  address  the  needs 
of  Native  Hawaiian  students;  (2)  developing  and  implementing  preservice  and  inservice  training 
programs  to  ensure  that  student  teachers  and  teachers  within  the  State  of  Hawaii  are  prepared 
to  address  the  unique  needs  of  Native  Hawaiian  students;  and  (3)  developing  and  implementing 
programs  to  enhance  teacher  recruitment  in  communities  with  high  concentrations  of  Native 
Hawaiian  students,  and  to  increase  the  numbers  of  teachers  who  are  of  Native  Hawaiian 
ancestry.  Priority  must  be  given  to  projects  that  focus  on  the  needs  of  at-risk  youth  or  that 
employ  a  program  of  instruction  conducted  in  the  Native  Hawaiian  language.  In  1995,  the 
Department  awarded  a  5-year  grant  under  this  program  to  Aha  Punana  Leo,  Inc. 

Native  Hawaiian  Gifted  and  Talented  Program  -  A  grant  is  awarded  to  a  Native  Hawaiian 
educational  organization  or  an  educational  entity  with  experience  in  developing  or  operating 
Native  Hawaiian  programs  (or  programs  of  instruction  conducted  in  the  Native  Hawaiian 
language),  for  a  program  designed  to  address  the  special  needs  of  Native  Hawaiian  gifted  and 
talented  elementary  and  secondary  school  students.  In  1995,  the  Department  awarded  a 
5-year  grant  under  this  program  to  the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo. 
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Native  Hawaiian  Higher  Education  Program  ~  Grants  are  made  to  Native  Hawaiian  educational 
organizations  or  educational  entities  with  experience  in  developing  or  operating  Native 
Hawaiian  programs  or  programs  of  instruction  conducted  in  the  Native  Hawaiian  language  for  a 
program  of:  (1)  graduate  and  undergraduate  fellowships  for  Native  Hawaiian  students  enrolled 
in  institutions  of  higher  education;  (2)  counseling  and  support  services  for  those  students; 
(3)  college  preparation  and  guidance  counseling  for  Native  Hawaiian  secondary  school  students 
who  may  become  eligible  for  such  fellowship  assistance;  (4)  faculty  development  programs  for 
the  improvement  and  matriculation  of  Native  Hawaiian  students;  and  (5)  research  and 
evaluation  activities.  In  1995,  the  Department  awarded  3-year  grants  under  this  program  to 
Aha  Punana  Leo  and  to  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop  Estate. 

Native  Hawaiian  Special  Education  Program  -  Funds  are  awarded  under  a  grant  to,  or  contract 
with,  Native  Hawaiian  educational  organizations  or  educational  entities  with  experience  in 
developing  or  operating  Native  Hawaiian  programs  or  programs  of  instruction  conducted  in  the 
Native  Hawaiian  language,  to  operate  a  program  to  address  the  special  education  needs  of 
Native  Hawaiian  students  with  disabilities.  In  1995,  the  Department  awarded  a  5-year  grant 
under  this  program  to  the  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Education. 

Native  Hawaiian  Communitv-Based  Education  Learning  Centers  -  Grants  are  made  for 
collaborative  efforts  between  Native  Hawaiian  community-based  organizations  and  community 
colleges,  to  develop,  establish,  and  operate  a  minimum  of  three  community-based  education 
learning  centers  providing  preschool,  after-school,  and  vocational  and  adult  education  programs 
that  meet  the  needs  of  Native  Hawaiian  families  and  their  communities.  In  1995,  the 
Department  awarded  a  5-year  grant  under  this  program  to  the  University  of  Hawaii  at 
Honolulu  ~  Office  of  the  Chancellor  for  Community  Colleges. 

Native  Hawaiian  Education  and  Island  Councils  ~  The  above  programs  and  services  are 
coordinated  by  a  statewide  Native  Hawaiian  Education  Council  that  includes  representatives  of 
each  grantee  or  contractor  that  receives  funding  under  each  of  the  above  programs;  a 
representative  of  the  Hawaii  Department  of  Education;  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs;  representatives  of  Native  Hawaiian  educational  organizations;  and 
representatives  of  five  education  councils  for  the  major  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $6,400 

1993 6,448 

1994 8,224 

1995 9,000 

1996 12,000 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  requests  $6  million  for  the  Education  for  Native  Hawaiian  programs. 
Continued  Federal  support  for  these  programs,  which  help  Native  Hawaiians  to  reach  the 
National  Education  Goals,  is  justified  by  the  education  status  and  needs  of  this  special 
population.  For  example: 

•  In  achievement  tests  of  basic  skills  in  reading,  science,  math,  and  social  science.  Native 
Hawaiian  students  continue  to  perform  below  national  norms.  On  the  Reading 
Comprehensive  Subtest  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  administered  in  the  spring  of 
1992,  Native  Hawaiian  eighth  grade  students  scored  at  the  24th  percentile. 

•  Although  Native  Hawaiian  students  graduate  from  high  school  at  a  high  rate  (consistent 
with  the  overall  rate  in  Hawaii),  they  have  higher  than  average  rates  of  habitual 
absenteeism  and  grade  retention.  Moreover,  Native  Hawaiian  participation  in,  and 
completion  of,  higher  education  is  very  low. 

•  Native  Hawaiians  are  overrepresented  among  students  identified  as  disabled  -  they  are 
23  percent  of  the  Hawaii  K-12  student  population  but  33  percent  of  special  education 
students. 

•  A  1989  study  found  that  one-third  of  Native  Hawaiian  adults  are  "functionally  illiterate" 
(compared  to  an  overall  19  percent  rate  for  the  State  of  Hawaii). 

•  Native  Hawaiian  students  rank  first  among  the  major  ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii  in  terms  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  in  the  State.  In  a  1991  statewide  survey  of  12th  grade  students, 
55  percent  of  Native  Hawaiian  students  reported  use  of  drugs;  85  percent  of  Native 
Hawaiian  students  reported  use  of  alcohol.  They  are  also  disproportionately  involved  in 
juvenile  arrests  -  25  percent  higher  than  the  non-Native  Hawaiian  population  in  the 
State. 

Continued  funding  for  these  programs  Is  also  supported  by  performance  data  reported  by 
grantees.  Following  are  some  findings  reported  by  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop  Estate 
(KSBE),  that  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities  it  is  carrying  out  under  the  Family- 
Based  Education  Centers  and  Higher  Education  programs. 

KSBE's  evaluation  efforts  for  the  Traveling  Preschools  Program  (TPS)  include  a  comparison  of 
Center-Based  Preschool  students  who  participated  in  TPS  and  those  who  did  not,  and  have 
found  that  TPS  participants  score  higher  on  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-Revised  than 
those  who  did  not  attend  TPS. 

According  to  KSBE  data  on  the  achievement  of  children  who  attend  its  Center-Based 
Preschools  (CBPS): 

•  In  1994-95,  post-test  scores  increased  for  the  third  consecutive  yean  and 
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•  Longitudinal  studies  reveal  that  former  CBPS  children  not  only  have  significantly  higher 
test  scores  at  entry  to  kindergarten  than  comparable  children,  but  that  these  gains  persist 
through  third  grade. 

The  KSBE  reports  that,  since  the  inception  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  Higher  Education  Program 
in  1989,  the  program  has  been  successful  in: 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  Hawaiian  students  enrolling  in  and  completing  college; 

•  Helping  scholarship  recipients  to  identify  competing  obligations  and  other  barriers  that 
might  prevent  them  from  attending  or  continuing  in  school,  and  formulate  solutions  to 
these  problems; 

•  Including  the  student's  family  and  significant  others  in  the  decision-making  and  problem- 
solving  processes; 

•  Training  college  faculty  and  staff  on  effective  outreach  counseling  strategies  that  will 
enhance  student  retention;  and 

•  Establishing  and  maintaining  partnerships  with  the  various  postsecondary  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

As  of  April  1,  1996,  the  Higher  Education  program  had  provided  financial  assistance  and 
counseling  support  services  to  a  total  of  547  Native  Hawaiian  undergraduate  students  and 
120  graduate  students.  Of  these,  223  undergraduates  (41  percent)  had  completed  an 
Associate  and/or  Baccalaureate  degree,  and  92  graduates  (77  percent)  had  completed  a  post- 
graduate degree.  Over  the  life  of  the  program,  the  KSBE  has  increased  the  college  retention 
rates  of  its  undergraduate  fellowship  recipients  from  76  percent  to  90  percent,  and  the 
retention  rates  of  its  graduate  fellowship  recipients  from  94  percent  to  100  percent. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Family-based  centers 
Number  of  grants 

$4,300 
2 

$5,600 
2 

$2,730 
2 

Curricula  development,  teacher 
training,  and  recruitment 
Number  of  grants 

$900 
1 

$1,500 
1 

$730 
1 

Gifted  and  talented 
Number  of  grants 

$1,000 
1 

$1,200 
1 

$585 
1 

Higher  Education 
Number  of  grants 

$998 
2 

$1,400 

2 

$680 
2 

Special  education 
Number  of  grants 

$999 

1 

$1,200 
1 

$585 
1 

Community-based  centers 
Number  of  grants 

$500 
1 

$800 
1 

$390 
1 

Native  Hawaiian  education 
councils 

$298 

$300 

$300 

Peer  review  of  new  award 
applications 

$5 

0 

0 
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Charter  schools 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  X,  Part  C) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos): 

Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

199$ 

1997 

Ch^ng? 

$18,000 

$40,000 

+$22,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Charter  Schools  program  stimulates  comprehensive  education  reform  and  public  school 
choice  by  supporting  the  planning,  development,  and  initial  implementation  of  public  charter 
schools.  Twenty-one  States  now  have  charter  schools  laws  and,  although  they  differ 
significantly  from  one  another,  all  charter  schools  generally  share  certain  defining  features. 
Charter  schools  are: 

•  Public  schools.  They  are  non-sectarian,  do  not  charge  tuition,  and  abide  by  the  health, 
safety,  and  civil  rights  laws  that  apply  to  all  public  schools. 

•  Relativelv  autonomous.  While  the  degree  of  independence  afforded  charter  schools 
varies  from  State  to  State,  charter  schools  generally  operate  apart  from  school  districts 
and  are  free  from  most  education  mles  and  regulations. 

•  Accountable  to  public  authorities  for  results,  in  return  for  increased  flexibility.  The  public 
agency  that  authorizes  the  charter,  along  with  the  charter  school's  developers,  agree  on 
the  student  performance  standards  that  become  part  of  the  charter.  The  authorizing 
agency  will  renew  a  school's  charter  only  if  it  achieves  to  the  standards  specified  in  the 
contract. 

•  Schools  of  choice  within  the  public  school  system.  A  charter  school's  teachers, 
administrators,  parents,  and  students  have  chosen  to  be  part  of  the  charter  school.  No 
one  is  forced  to  teach  at  or  attend  these  schools. 

State  educational  agencies  (SEAs)  that  have  the  authority  under  State  law  to  approve  charter 
schools  are  eligible  to  compete  for  three-year  grants  under  the  Federal  program.  If  an  eligible 
SEA  chooses  not  to  compete,  other  eligible  applicants,  including  charter  schools,  from  such 
States  may  apply  directly  to  the  Secretary  for  up  to  three  years  of  assistance,  of  which  a  charter 
school  may  use  not  more  than  18  months  for  planning  and  program  design  and  not  more  than 
two  years  for  the  initial  implementation  of  a  charter  school.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  first  year  of 
funding  for  the  Charter  Schools  program,  the  Department  awarded  grants  to  10  SEAs  and  2 
schools.  In  addition,  the  Department  may  reserve  up  to  10  percent  of  funds  to  support  National 
Activities,  such  as  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  charter  schools  on  student  achievement  or 
other  activities  designed  to  ensure  the  success  of  charter  schools. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0' 

1993 0' 

1994 0' 

1995 $6,000 

1996 18,000 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $40  million  for  the  third  year  of  the  Charter  Schools  program,  a 
$22  million  increase  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  In  1995,  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  surveyed  charter  schools  and  found 
that  the  most  significant  obstacle  facing  charters  is  a  lack  of  access  to  start-up  funds.  The 
Federal  grant  program  was  carefully  designed  to  provide  resources  to  help  schools  meet  this 
need.  At  the  requested  level,  the  program  would  support  planning  and  initial  implementation 
efforts  at  over  600  charter  schools.  While  about  250  charters  have  been  granted  to  date,  the 
number  of  charter  schools  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  over  the  next  few  years.  States  with 
recently  adopted  charter  schools  legislation  will  begin  to  implement  their  charter  schools 
programs,  and  States  that  have  had  laws  on  the  books  for  some  years  may  begin  to  reconsider 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  charter  schools  permitted.  For  example,  California  law  had 
previously  capped  the  number  of  charter  schools  at  100,  but  the  legislature  removed  that  ceiling 
last  year.  Federal  funds  will  help  ensure  that  charter  schools  succeed  as  models  that  may  be 
replicated  throughout  the  country.  In  addition,  as  information  on  federally  supported  charter 
schools  becomes  available,  additional  States  may  have  an  incentive  to  launch  this  particularly 
promising  education  reform. 

The  Department  would  also  provide  grants  to  prospective  charter  schools  developers.  Planning 
for  a  charter  can  be  both  time  consuming  and  costly  and,  as  a  recent  Hudson  Institute  report 
indicates,  "prolonged  planning  time  is  a  luxury  that  may  be  possible  only  where  private 
resources.. .can  be  tapped."  In  particular,  parents,  community  groups,  and  businesses  in  low- 
income  communities  may  not  have  the  financial  wherewithal  necessary  to  turn  their  ideas  for  a 
charter  school  into  a  reality.  By  providing  grants  to  groups  who  have  not  yet  received  charters. 
Federal  funds  will  help  ensure  the  creation  and  success  of  more  charter  schools. 

The  Department's  request  would  also  support  a  strengthened  evaluation  and  technical 
assistance  program.  With  fiscal  year  1995  National  Activities  funds,  the  Department  began  the 
first  comprehensive  evaluation  of  charter  schools.  Among  other  things,  this  four-year 
evaluation  will  examine  the  characteristics  of  charter  schools  and  the  children  they  serve,  and 
their  impact  on  student  achievement.  This  spring  the  contractor  will  conduct  a  telephone  survey 
of  all  charter  schools  operating  during  the  1995-1996  school  year  and  make  site  visits  to  obtain 
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more  in-depth  information  at  a  sample  of  about  40  charter  schools.  In  addition  to  supporting 
the  evaluation,  the  Administration  plans  to  use  fiscal  year  1997  funds  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  grantees  and  others  interested  in  charter  schools.  For  example,  the  Department 
may  establish  a  clearinghouse  on  charter  schools.  Interested  parties  would  call  the  Department 
toll-free  to  obtain  information  on  charter  schools  or  consult  the  Department's  computer  bulletin 
board  to  obtain,  among  other  things,  charter  schools  literature  and  copies  of  all  State  charter 
school  laws.  The  Department  is  also  considering  funding  conferences  for  grantees,  applicants, 
and  prospective  charter  schools  developers,  such  as  parents,  teachers,  community 
organizations,  and  businesses,  in  order  to  disseminate  information  on  promising  programs, 
describe  how  Federal  education  funds  can  support  charter  schools,  and  Stimulate  interest  in 
charter  schools  in  a  diverse  range  of  communities. 

While  no  comprehensive  data  are  available  on  the  effectiveness  of  charter  schools,  some 
limited  evidence  exists  that  indicates  charter  schools  are  working.  A  February  1996  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  (ECS)  publication  cites  the  following  examples: 

•  The  42  graduates  -  all  former  dropouts  -  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota's  City  Academy  have 
been  accepted  into  postsecondary  programs. 

•  Test  scores  at  Horizon  Instructional  Systems,  near  Sacramento,  California,  have 
increased  an  average  of  1 0  percent  over  the  rest  of  the  school  district. 

•  At  Los  Angeles'  Vaughn  Next  Century  Learning  Center,  language  arts  scores  improved 
from  the  9th  to  the  39th  percentile  and  math  scores  jumped  from  the  14th  to  the 

57th  percentile. 

•  As  of  June  1995,  Massachusetts  reported  serving  2,667  students  in  charter  schools 
while  maintaining  a  waiting  list  of  1 ,934  names. 

ECS  also  reports  that  parent  involvement  and  satisfaction  with  charter  schools  appear  to  be 
high.  Further,  charter  schools  seem  to  be  causing  some  change  among  non-charter  schools. 
For  example,  ECS  found  that,  after  parents  sought  to  start  a  Montessori-type  charter  school, 
one  Minnesota  school  district  began  offering  such  a  program,  and  several  Colorado  districts 
approved  alternative  or  special-focus  schools  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  State's  charter 
schools  law. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Amount  for  new  awards 

$5,447 

$9,500 

$16,000 

Amount  for  continuation  awards 

0 

$5,500 

$15,000 

Average  per  school  award 

$27 

$40 

$46 

Number  of  new  awards  to  schools 

200 

178 

301 

Number  of  continuation  awards  to 

school 

0 

200 

378 

Amount  for  prospective  charter 

schools  grants 

0 

$2,000 

$8,000 

Number  of  prospective  charter 

schools  receiving  planning 

grants 

0 

34 

133 

Technical  assistance/evaluation 
Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 


0 

34 

133 

$536 

$970 

$950 

$17 

$30 

$50 
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Comprehensive  regional  assistance  centers 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  XIII,  Part  A) 


1 997  Authorization  {$  in  OOOs): 

Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

Chgng? 

$21,554 

$45,000 

+$23,446 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  consolidated  7  former  ESEA  categorical 
technical  assistance  programs  that  funded  48  technical  assistance  centers  into  a  program  of 
15  comprehensive  regional  technical  assistance  centers  for  improving  ESEA  programs.  Each 
comprehensive  center  is  required  to: 

•     Maintain  appropriate  staff  expertise  and  provide  support,  training,  and  assistance  to  State 
educational  agencies,  tribal  divisions  of  education,  local  educational  agencies,  schools,  and 
other  ESEA  grant  recipients  in  - 

-  Improving  the  quality  of  instruction,  curricula,  assessments,  and  other  aspects  of 
school  reform  supported  with  funds  under  Title  I,  and  in  implementing  Title  I  schoolwide 
programs, 

-  Meeting  the  needs  of  children  served  under  the  ESEA,  including  children  in  high- 
poverty  areas,  migratory  children,  immigrant  children,  children  with  limited  English 
proficiency,  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  homeless  children  and  youth,  Indian 
children,  children  with  disabilities,  and  where  applicable,  Alaska  Native  and  Native 
Hawaiian  children, 

-  Implementing  high-quality  professional  development  activities  for  school  personnel, 
~  Improving  the  quality  of  bilingual  education, 

-  Creating  safe  and  dnjg-free  learning  environments, 

-  Implementing  educational  applications  of  technology, 

-  Coordinating  services  and  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  so  that  students 
can  fully  participate  in  the  educational  program  of  the  school, 

~    Expanding  the  involvement  and  participation  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children, 
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-  Reforming  schools,  school  systems,  and  the  governance  and  management  of  schools, 

-  Evaluating  programs,  and 

-  Meeting  the  special  needs  of  students  living  in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  the  special 
needs  of  local  educational  agencies  serving  urban  and  rural  areas; 

•  Employ  staff  who  have  sufficient  training,  knowledge,  and  expertise  in  how  to  integrate  and 
coordinate  ESEA  programs  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  programs  and  reforms; 

•  Coordinate  services,  work  cooperatively,  and  regularly  share  information  with  the 
Department's  regional  education  laboratories,  Eisenhower  professional  development 
regional  consortia,  research  and  development  centers,  and  other  entities  engaged  in 
research,  development,  dissemination,  and  technical  assistance,  in  order  to  provide  a 
broad  range  of  services  to  schools  in  the  region  while  minimizing  the  duplication  of 
services;  and 

•  Provide  professional  development  services  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  such  entities  to  provide  high-quality  technical  assistance  in  support 
of  ESEA  programs. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 0' 

1993 0< 

1994 0' 

1995 $29,641 

1996 21,554 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Department  proposes  to  fund  this  technical  assistance  activity  at  $45  million  in 
order  to  enhance  the  Federal  investment  in  all  applicable  ESEA  programs  and  contribute  to  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  education  reform  as  envisioned  and  begun  in  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act  and  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act. 

High-quality,  comprehensive  technical  assistance  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  Department's 
overall  strategy,  through  the  ESEA,  to  bring  about  improvements  in  teaching  and  learning  and 
to  provide  all  children  opportunities  to  achieve  to  challenging  standards.  These  comprehensive 
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centers  provide  "one-stop  shopping"  to  the  Department's  customers  in  the  education 
community  in  ways  that  contribute  to  improving  schools  and  entire  school  systems.  For 
example,  the  centers: 

•  Have  begun  providing  leadership  and  assistance  to  States  and  school  districts  in  designing 
their  consolidated  applications  for  ESEA  funding,  to  coordinate  and  integrate  Federal 
education  programs  with  State  and  local  activities  in  ways  that  support  State  efforts  to 
increase  academic  achievement  of  all  children. 

•  Are  providing  States,  local  educational  agencies,  and  schools  serving  students  with  special 
needs,  such  as  students  with  limited  English  proficiency,  comprehensive  technical 
assistance  in  order  to  use  funds  under  the  ESEA  to  provide  such  students  with 
opportunities  to  learn  to  challenging  standards. 

•  Are  participating  in  meetings  and  training  sessions  with  other  technical  assistance 
providers  to  facilitate  the  smooth  transition  of  materials  that  will  ensure  uninterrupted 
services  to  all  clients  served  by  the  former  categorical  centers;  exchange  of  information 
and  development  of  strategies  with  those  former  centers  for  coordinating  service  delivery 
efforts;  and  development  of  comprehensive  resource  data  bases  containing  data  from  all 
assistance  providers  and  related  support  services  in  their  regions. 

•  Have  developed  a  cadre  of  regional  experts  from  faculty  at  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  who  have  expertise  in  areas  related  to  ESEA  programs  and  systemic  reform, 
so  that  these  experts  can  assist  with  the  professional  development  for  the  centers'  staff,  as 
well  as  participate  in  on-going  meetings  and  formal  "issues  teams"  in  standards  and 
assessments,  school  reform  initiatives,  parent  involvement,  and  other  areas  that  support 
school  improvement  efforts  underway  in  the  regions. 

•  Are  establishing  a  process  to  link  educational  agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals 
using  the  Internet  so  that  these  parties  can  quici<ly  and  easily  share  and  disseminate 
information,  and  provide  direct  assistance  to  one  another;  have  established  newsletters  to 
share  information  with  schools,  educators,  parents,  and  communities;  and  have  set  up  a 
toll-free  telephone  number  to  facilitate  client  access  to  information. 

By  statute,  the  Department  is  required  to  continue  funding  the  ESEA  categorical  technical 
assistance  centers  through  1996  in  order  to  ensure  a  smooth  transition  to  the  new 
comprehensive  centers.  Due  to  their  funding  cycles,  the  phase-out  of  the  old  centers  was  paid 
for  with  fiscal  year  1995  funds.  During  this  transition,  the  old  centers  provided  full  services  to 
clients  through  March  31,  1996,  while  the  new  comprehensive  centers  were  phasing  in.  For 
these  reasons,  the  comprehensive  centers  did  not  become  fully  operational  until  April  1,  1996. 
As  a  result,  most  of  the  1 996  funding  for  the  new  centers  will  be  used  to  provide  comprehensive 
services  to  clients  for  the  6-month  period  April  1,  1996  to  September  30,  1996.  Therefore, 
funding  for  this  program  in  1997  must  be  nearly  doubled  simply  to  maintain  the  same  12-month 
(October  1  -  September  30)  level  of  services  that  are  being  provided  in  1996. 
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Increased  funding  for  this  program  is  needed  to  allow  the  centers  to  provide  services  that 
address  the  needs  of  States  and  local  educational  agencies  for  ongoing  help  in  integrating  the 
various  ESEA  programs,  as  well  as  State  and  local  programs  and  other  education  reform 
efforts,  into  a  coherent  strategy  for  improving  teaching  and  learning.  Funding  at  less  than  the 
requested  level  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  services  provided  by  the  centers  in  1996. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  comprehensive  centers  15  15  15 

Amount  for  continuation  awards 
for  antecedent  categorical 
technical  assistance  centers 
to  provide  full  services  to  clients 
through  March  31,  1996  $27,915  0  0 

Amount  for  new  awards  for  start-up 
of  comprehensive  technical 
assistance  centers  $1,500  —  — 

Amount  for  continuation  awards  for 
phase-in  of  comprehensive  technical 
assistance  centers  and  to  provide 
full  services  to  clients  April  1,  1996 
to  September  30,  1996  (6  months)  —  $21,554  — 

Amount  for  continuation  awards  for 
comprehensive  technical 
assistance  centers  to  provide  full 
services  October  1 ,  1 996  to 
September  30,  1997  (12  months)  —  —  $45,000 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications  $226  0  0 
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BILINGUAL  AND  IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION 

For  canrvino  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  bilingual,  foreign  language  and 
immigrant  education  activities  authorized  by  parts  A  and  C.  and  section  7203  of  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.'  $261.700.000.  of  which  $25.180  QQQ  shall  be  for 
training  activities  under  subpart  3  of  part  A  of  title  VII.'  $5.000.000  shall  be  for  foreign  language 
assistance,  and  $100.000.000  shall  be  for  the  immigrant  education  program  authorized  by  part 
C:  Provided.  That  State  educational  agencies  may  use  all,  or  any  part  of.  their  part  C 
allocation  for  competitive  grants  to  local  educational  agencies.' 


Note 

A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  t>een  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The 
1996  amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 

Each  language  provision  that  is  ioWowed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  Language 
Provisions  and  Changes  document  <*ih\dn  follovi^s  the  appropriation  language. 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


'...  and  section  7203of  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 


This  language  allows  funding  only  for  foreign 
language  assistance  grants  authorized  by 
section  7203;  no  funding  would  be  available 
for  the  incentive  program  authorized  by 
section  7205. 


'...  of  which  $25.180.000  shall  be  for  training 
activities  under  subpart  3  of  part  A  of  title 

vu... 


This  language  overrides  the  statutory 
requirement  that  25  percent  of  the  Part  A 
appropriation  be  used  for  Subpart  3, 
Professional  Development. 


'...  State  educational  agencies  may  use  all, 
or  any  part  of.  their  part  C  allocation  for 
competitive  orants  to  local  educational 
agencleg. 


This  language  provides  flexibility  to  States  to 
make  Immigrant  Education  subgrants  on  a 
formula  or  discretionary  grant  basis. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Cun-ent  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  rescission 

Subtotal,  cun-ent  authority 

Comparative  transfer  from 
School  Improvement  for: 

$245,200 
-39.500 
206,700 

$175,000 

0 

175,000 

$261,700 
0 

261,700 

Foreign  language  assistance 

Subtotal,  comparable 
current  authority 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

Total  direct  obligations 


10.912 

217,612 

37 

-564 

217,085 


10,039 


185,093 


185,039 


261.700 

0 

Q 

261,700 


Note-The  fiscal  year  1996  amount  includes  $10,912,000  appropriated  for  Foreign  Language  Assistance  appropriated 
in  the  School  Improvement  Account 
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Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  $17  $12  $17 

Printing  2  2  2 

Other  services: 

Advisory  and  assistance  services  3  0  3 

Peer  review/  of  applications  403  300  500 

Other  services  1.408  300  1.300 

Subtotal,  Other  services  1,814  600  1,803 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions  215.252  184.425  259.878 

Total,  direct  services  217,085  185.039  261,700 


Note- Amounts  shown  in  1996  and  1997  for  advisory  and  assistance  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that  may 
be  classified  as  such  services;  these  amount  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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SummarY  of  Changes 
($  in  ooos) 

1996 

$185,039 

1997 

261.700 

Net  change 

+76,661 

Increases: 
Program: 

1996  base 

Chanae  from  base 

Increase  in  funding  for  Support  services 

to  make  53  awards  to  State  educational 

agencies,  fund  the  National  Clearinghouse 

for  Bilingual  Education,  make  24  Academic 

Excellence  awards  for  disseminating  model 

instructional  services  and  professional  development 

programs,  and  fund  research  on  services  to 

limited  English  proficient  students  0  +$14,330 

Increase  in  funding  for  Professional 

Development,  to  make  108  grants  to  increase 

the  supply  of  highly  trained  instructional  personnel 

serving  limited  English  proficient  students  0  +25,180 

Increase  in  funding  for  Immigrant 

Education,  to  increase  the  per-pupil 

amount  from  $61  to  an  estimated  $122  $50,000  •'•5Q.QQQ 

Subtotal,  increases  +89,510 
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Summary  of  Changes 
{$  in  000s) 


Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  funding  for  instructional  programs 

resulting  in  184  fewer  grants  125,000  -7,810 

Decrease  in  funding  for  foreign  language 

assistance,  decreasing  the  average  award  to 

an  estimated  $44,000  10,093  -5.039 

Subtotal,  decreases  -12,849 

Net  change  +76,661 
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Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 

{$  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

House 

Senate 

to  Congress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

143,095 

198,981 

198,981 

190,504 

1988Reapprop. 

— 

— 

— 

1,247 

1989 

200,504 

201,782 

197,009 

197,394 

1990 

204,106 

194,761 

182,586 

188,674 

1991 

205,537 

205,000 

196,779 

198,014 

1991  Sequester 

— 

~ 

— 

-3 

1992 

200,789 

249,000 

201,814 

225,407 

1993 

233,645 

231,308 

224,191 

225,745 

1994 

232,251 

242,789 

232,251 

240,155 

1995 

253,992 

247,572 

238,082 

245,200 

1995  Rescission 

_. 

-38,500 

-32,380 

-38,500 

1996 

300,000 

150,000 

150,000 

175,000' 

1997 

261,700 

^  A  final  1996  appropriation  for  Uils  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The 
1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference 
agreement 
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Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 

1996' 

1997 

Change 

Bilingual  and  immigrant  education 
lnstruc:tional  services 
Support  services 
Professional  development 
Foreign  language 
Immigrant  education 

Total 

$125,000 

0 

0 

10.039 

50,000 

185.039 
»  action. 

$117,190 

14,330 

25,180 

5,000 

100.000 

261.700 

-$7,810 
+14.330 
+25.180 
-5.039 
+50.000 

+76.661 

'Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conferenc 

The  purpose  of  the  Bilingual  Education  program  (ESEA.  Title  VII,  Part  A)  is  to  assist  schools  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instructional  services  for  limited  English  proficient  students.  Projecrts 
funded  under  this  Federal  program  teach  these  students  English  and  prepare  them  to  meet  the 
same  challenging  State  academic  standards  that  other  students  are  expected  to  attain. 

Data  from  the  1990  Census  demonstrate  that  the  limited  English  proficient  student  population  is 
large  (more  than  2  million)  and  growing  rapidly,  and  that  these  students  are  no  longer 
concentrated  in  a  limited  number  of  regions,  but  are  present  in  virtually  every  large  urban  area. 
More  specifically,  this  population  grew  by  27  percent  during  the  last  decade.  While  California, 
New  York,  and  Texas  continue  to  enroll  the  majority  of  these  students.  States  such  as  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  registered  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  and 
concentration  of  limited  English  proficient  students  during  the  dec:ade.  For  school  year 
1993-94,  States  reported  a  total  of  2.8  million  limited  English  proficient  students. 

As  late  as  the  1960s,  schools  typically  ignored  the  special  academic  needs  of  limited  English 
proficient  students.  Schools  generally  placed  these  students  in  regular  English  language 
classes  that  were  ill-designed  to  teach  them  English  and  the  other  subject  matter  required  for 
grade  promotion  and  graduation.  Consequently,  the  academic  failure  rate  for  these  students 
was  exceedingly  high.  In  1968,  as  a  consequence  of  growing  evidence  of  the  educational 
neglect  of  limited  English  proficient  students.  Congress  enacted  Title  VII  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  for  improving  educational  services  for  this 
population.  However,  federally  funded  projects  often  operated  in  isolation  from  the  mainstream 
academic  program. 
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When  Congress  reauthorized  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1994,  it 
fundamentally  changed  the  mission  of  the  Bilingual  Education  program  to  emphasize  integration 
of  services  for  limited  English  proficient  students  within  the  overall  school  academic  program, 
and  to  ensure  that  those  students  benefit  from  the  broader  educational  reforms  beginning  to 
take  place  under  Goals  2000  and  other  initiatives.  If  the  challenge  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  is  to  be  met  as  it  relates  to  limited  English  proficient  students,  the  Federal  government, 
along  with  States  and  localities,  must  continue  to  promote  actively  the  full  integration  of 
instructional  services  for  limited  English  proficient  students  within  mainstream  LEA  academic 
programs  and  reforms. 

Title  VII,  Part  A,  provides  Federal  assistance  for  three  distinct  kinds  of  activities  related  to 
improving  the  quality  of  instnjction  for  limited  English  proficient  students.  Under  subpart  1 
(Instructional  Services),  the  Department  makes  awards  primarily  to  LEAs  for  the  implementation 
of  instructional  programs  designed  to  prepare  limited  English  proficient  students  to  meet 
challenging  State  performance  standards.  Subpart  2  (Support  Services)  authorizes  grants  and 
contracts  for  research  and  evaluation  and  grants  for  Academic  Excellence  projects  that 
disseminate  information  on  successful  bilingual  models.  Subpart  2  also  supports  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  (SEAs),  for  data  collection  and  technical  assistance  to  school 
districts  with  LEP  students,  and  a  contract  for  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual 
Education.  Subpart  3  (Professional  Development)  authorizes  grants  for  training  and 
development  of  personnel  serving  or  planning  to  serve  limited  English  proficient  students. 

In  addition  to  Bilingual  Education,  title  VII  also  authorizes  two  other  programs:  Foreign 
Language  Assistance  and  Immigrant  Education.  The  Foreign  Language  Assistance  program, 
authorized  by  Part  B,  provides  grants  to  SEAs  and  LEAs  to  increase  the  number  of  foreign 
language  programs  and  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages  deemed  critical 
to  the  economic  and  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  immigrant  Education  program,  authorized  by  Part  C,  provides  grants  to  assist  local  schools 
that  have  large  concentrations  of  recent  immigrant  students.  Recent  studies  have 
demonstrated  the  significant  financial  impact  of  recent  immigrant  students  on  the  States. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  request  for  this  account  totals  $261 .7  million.  The  request  supports  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  improving  educational  services  for  limited  English  proficient 
students  and  assisting  them  to  meet  the  same  challenging  State  standards  as  all  other 
students. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  request  emphasizes  the  following  programs  within  Title  VII: 

0     In  Instructional  Services,  where  the  request  would  decrease  funding  by  $7.8  million,  the 
Department  would  target  funding  to  activities  that  require  comprehensive  planning  for 
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services  to  limited  Englisti  proficient  students  and  require  that  these  services  be  integrated 
within  the  overall  school  or  LEA  program. 

Within  Support  Services,  where  the  request  would  increase  funding  by  $14.3  million,  the 
Department  would  allocate  funds  primarily  to  SEA  grants  and  Academic  Excellence  grants. 

Within  Professional  Development,  where  the  budget  request  would  increase  funding  by 
$25.2  million,  the  Department  would  emphasize  grants  that  help  school  districts  provide 
additional  training  for  existing  personnel  when  confronted  with  an  influx  of  limited  English 
proficient  students. 

The  Department  also  proposes  to  double  funding  for  Immigrant  education  to  improve  the 
quality  of  educational  programs  for  recent  immigrant  students  in  school  districts  that 
confront  the  financial  burden  of  serving  large  numbers  of  those  students. 
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Bilingual  education:  Instructional  services 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  VII.  Part  A,  Subpart  1) 


1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos): 

Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1995' 

1997 

Change 

$125,000 

ence  action. 

$117,190 

-$7,810 

'Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  confer 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Instructional  services  programs  assist  LEAs  in  implementing  high-quality  programs  for  limited 
English  proficient  students.  All  projects  must  be  designed  to  develop  the  English  language 
skills  of  participating  students  and  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  same  challenging  State 
educational  standards  as  all  other  students.  The  1994  ESEA  amendments  require  most 
applicants  to  coordinate  their  projects  with  Goals  2000  (if  the  applicant  school  district 
participates  in  Goals  2000)  and  integrate  project  services  within  the  overall  school  program. 

Subpart  1  authorizes  four  types  of  grants,  primarily  to  LEAs,  for  instructional  services  to  limited 
English  proficient  students.  The  four  categories  are: 

0    Three-year  Program  Development  and  Implementation  Grants  for  school  districts  to 
develop  and  implement  new  comprehensive  programs  for  limited  English  proficient 
students,  including  early  childhood  education,  gifted  and  talented,  and  vocational  and 
applied  technology  education  programs; 

0    Two-year  Program  Enhancement  Grants  to  enhance  or  expand  existing  programs  for 
limited  English  proficient  students; 

0     Five-year  Comprehensive  School  Grants  for  school-wide  programs  for  limited  English 
proficient  students  that  reform,  restructure,  and  upgrade  all  relevant  programs  and 
operations  within  an  individual  school  that  has  a  concentration  of  limited  English  proficient 
students;  and 

0    Five-year  Systemwide  Improvement  Grants  for  district-wide  projects  for  limited  English 
proficient  students  to  improve,  reform,  and  upgrade  relevant  programs  and  operations 
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within  an  entire  LEA  that  enrolls  a  significant  concentration  of  limited  English  proficient 
students. 

All  grants  build  local  capacity  to  provide  appropriate  educational  sen/ices  to  limited  English 
proficient  children,  so  that  school  districts  can  continue  to  operate  their  programs  when 
Federal  assistance  ends.  While  funding  for  projects  that  do  not  make  use  of  the  student's 
native  language  is  limited  to  25  percent  of  the  appropriation,  the  Secretary  waives  this 
requirement  if  an  applicant  demonstrates  it  cannot  implement  a  bilingual  program  because 
the  students  speak  a  variety  of  different  languages  or  because  it  is  unable  to  hire  qualified 
instructional  personnel.  Comprehensive  School  and  Systemwide  Improvement  grantees  must 
make  their  projects  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  academic  program  in  the  school  or  district. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  1997  budget  request  for  Instructional  services  is  $117.2  million,  $7.8  million  less  than  the 
tentative  conference  action.  This  funding  is  necessary  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
high-quality  eaucational  services  to  the  Nation's  rapidly  growing  limited  English  proficient 
student  population.  The  request  would  also  enable  the  Department  to  continue  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  new  statute  that  promote  systemic  educational  reform  for  limited  English 
proficient  students.  Wthin  Instructional  services,  the  Department  proposes  to  allocate  almost 
80  percent  of  the  funds  to  Comprehensive  School  and  Systemwide  Improvement  Grants 
because  these  grants  most  strongly  support  systemic  educational  reform  for  limited  English 
proficient  students. 

Over  the  past  26  years,  the  Bilingual  Education  program  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  special  instructional  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  limited  English 
proficient  students.  This  contribution  has  resulted  both  from  direct  grants  to  LEAs  and  from 
grants  to  SEAs,  which  in  many  cases  have  enabled  States  to  establish  offices  concerned  with 
improving  services  for  this  population.  While  States  typically  ignored  these  students  as  late 
as  the  196Qs,  25  States  now  have  laws  requiring  the  provision  of  appropriate  services  to 
limited  English  proficient  students  and  many  appropriate  their  own  funds  for  that  purpose.  A 
recent  study  found  that,  in  the  1991-92  school  year,  98  percent  of  limited  English  proficient 
students  received  at  least  minimal  special  instructional  services.  The  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  instructional  services  for  these  students  is  also  demonstrated  by  1990  Census  data. 
While  between,  1980  and  1990,  the  number  of  children  who  spoke  a  language  other  than 
English  at  home  grew  by  neariy  1.8  million,  71  percent  of  these  children  speak  English  very 
well  and  likely  no  longer  need  special  instructional  services. 

Many  school  districts  have  received  Federal  bilingual  education  assistance  and  have  used 
this  assistance  to  implement  high-quality  programs.  For  example: 

Calexico  Unified  School  District  in  California  has  developed  an  effective  district-wide 
program.  While  98  percent  of  kindergarten  students  speak  little  English,  almost  all  are  in 
English  language  classrooms  by  the  fourth  grade.  The  district  has  the  lowest  proportion 
of  dropouts  of  any  predominately  Hispanic  district  in  the  State. 
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Students  in  Project  PIAGET  in  Betliiehem,  Pennsylvania  have  English  language 
achievement  levels  above  nonparticipating  limited  English  proficient  students  by  the  fourth 
grade. 

An  innovative  program  for  limited  English  proficient  students  in  Fairfax,  Virginia  succeeds 
in  elevating  student  performance  in  mathematics  by  at  least  2  grade  levels. 

By  the  end  of  fourth  grade,  94  percent  of  Spanish  speaking  students  in  a  San  Jose, 
California  program  are  fully  proficient  in  English.  Scores  of  participating  third  grade 
students  in  both  English  and  mathematics  are  significantly  higher  than  those  of  limited 
English  proficient  students  in  a  national  sample. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years,  w^hich  have  not  been  adjusted  for  comparability,  were  as 
follows: 

($  in  000s) 


1992 $147,407 

1993 149,696 

1994 152,728 

1995 155.690 

1996 125.000 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  In  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Program  development  grants 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  students 

0 
0 
0 

$15,000 

100 

75,000 

$15,000 

100 

75,000 

Enhancement  grants 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  students 

$10,805 

99 

54,000 

10,805 

99 

54.000 

10.805 

99 

54.000 

Comprehensive  school  grants 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  students 

$25,854 

106 

85.000 

$45,172 

186 

151,600 

$45,472 

186 

151.600 

System-wide  grants 
Number  of  projects 
Number  of  students 

$15,616 

32 

156,000 

$17,180 

32 

156.000 

$45,513 

91 

442,300 
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IMPACT  DATA  {$  in  OOOs) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Continuations  -  antecedent  leoisiation 

Special  competition: 

IVIath/Science 

$24,097 

0 

0 

Number  of  projects 

159 

0 

0 

Number  of  students 

57.181 

0 

0 

Transitional  programs 

$22,062 

$22,011 

0 

Number  of  projects 

154 

154 

0 

Number  of  students 

56.000 

56.000 

0 

Developmental  programs 

$3,582 

$3,582 

0 

Number  of  projects 

19 

19 

0 

Number  of  students 

6.200 

6,200 

0 

Alternative  programs 

$6,909 

$6,909 

0 

Number  of  projects 

44 

44 

0 

Number  of  students 

16.400 

16,400 

0 

Family  English  literacy 

$3,019 

$2,218 

0 

Number  of  projects 

22 

16 

0 

Number  of  students 

4.200 

3,000 

0 

Special  populations 

$4,931 

$1,823 

0 

Number  of  projects 

28 

10 

0 

Number  of  students 

4.779 

1,800 

0 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards  $315  $300  $400 

Total  ~  Budget  authority 
Total  -  Projects 
Total  -  Students 


$117,190 

$125,000 

$117,490 

663 

660 

476 

439.760 

520.000 

722.900 
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Bilingual  education:  Support  services 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  VII,  Part  A,  Subpart  2) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos): 

indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996' 

1997 

Ch^ny? 

$0 

$14,330 

+$14,330 

'Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  legislation  authorizes  four  kinds  of  awards  that  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  the 
knowledge  base  on  effective  services  for  limited  English  proficient  students,  or  to  ensuring 
that  LEAs  have  access  to  the  best  information  available  about  services  to  limited  English 
proficient  students. 

Support  service  activities  includes: 

0    Grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for  technical  assistance  to  LEAs  on  program  design, 
capacity  building,  assessment  of  student  performance,  and  program  evaluation,  and  for 
data  collection  on  the  limited  English  population  and  educational  programs  and  services 
for  this  population.  The  1994  reauthorization  expanded  the  responsibilities  of  participating 
SEAs  to  include  reviewing  each  Subpart  1  and  Subpart  3  application  from  applicants 
within  the  State  in  order  to  determine  its  consistency  with  the  State  plan  developed  under 
ESEA,  Title  I  (Education  for  the  Disadvantaged);  and 

0    Research  and  Evaluation  grants  and  contracts  to  gather  data  related  to  the  effectiveness 
of  bilingual  education  programs  and  to  identify  the  best  methods  of  educating  limited 
English  proficient  students; 

0    Academic  Excellence  awards  to  disseminate  information  about  high-quality  instructional 
and  professional  development  programs  serving  limited  English  proficient  students; 

0    A  National  Clearinghouse  contract  to  collect,  analyze,  synthesize,  and  disseminate 
information  about  programs  for  limited  English  proficient  students. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years,  which  have  not  been  adjusted  for  comparability,  were  as 
follow: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $12,000 

1993 10,879 

1994 12,004 

1995 14,330 

1996 0 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1 997  the  Department  requests  $14.3  million  for  Support  services.    Of  this  amount, 
$7.6  million  would  be  tor  State  agency  grants,  so  that  States  can  fulfill  the  new  mandate  to 
review  all  Instructional  Services  and  Professional  Development  applications  emanating  from 
within  the  State.  The  Department  would  use  $1 .2  million  for  Research  and  Evaluation  to 
continue  the  "Benchmark"  study,  which  is  documenting  how  LEAs  currently  serve  limited 
English  proficient  students  and  how  services  are  changing  as  a  result  of  systemic  educational 
reform.  The  research  allocation  would  also  cover  funding  for  field-generated  research 
proposals  submitted  by  LEAs  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 

For  Academic  Excellence  grants,  the  request  is  $4.2  million,  so  that  the  Department  is  able  to 
identify  and  document  successful  models  for  serving  limited  English  proficient  students  and 
can  disseminate  these  models  through  Departmental  dissemination  activities.  In  order  for  an 
applicant  to  receive  a  grant,  the  State  or  the  Department's  Program  Effectiveness  Panel  must 
review  project  effectiveness  data  and  recommend  the  award.  An  evaluation  of  the  Academic 
Excellence  program  completed  in  1994  found  that  the  nine  projects  included  in  the  study 
produced  a  total  of  147  adoptions  during  a  four-year  period.  The  evaluation  found  that 
adoption  sites  were  satisfied  with  the  assistance  they  received  from  Academic  Excellence 
projects.  The  Department  expects  the  dissemination  of  exemplary  instructional  and  training 
practices  to  be  a  key  element  in  effecting  educational  reform  for  this  limited  English  proficient 
students. 

Finally,  the  request  includes  $1.3  million  for  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual 
Education  so  that  it  can  continue  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  about  instructional 
programs  for  limited  English  proficient  students. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Grants  to  SEAs 
Number  of  projects 

Research  and  evaluation 

Academic  excellence 
Number  of  projects 


Clearinghouse  $1,310  0  $1,300 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  $60  0  $60 

Total  -  Budget  authority  $14,330  0  $14,330 


$7,260 
55 

0 
0 

$7,560 
55 

$1,405 

0 

$1,187 

$4,295 
22 

0 
0 

$4,223 
24 
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Bilingual  education:  Professional  development 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  VII,  Part  A,  Subpart  3) 
1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooOs): 

m&'  129Z  Change 

0  $25,180  +$25,180 


'  Section  7 1 03(b)  of  the  Act  requires  the  Department  to  reserve  at  least  25  percent  of  the  Part  A  appropriation 
for  Subpart  3. 

^  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  Professional  development  grants  is  to  increase  the  pool  of  trained  teachers 
and  strengthen  the  skills  of  teachers  providing  instruction  to  limited  English  proficient 
students. 

States  and  local  school  districts  with  large  LEP  student  populations  uniformly  describe  the 
absence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  trained  teachers  as  the  single  biggest  barrier  to  the 
implementation  of  high-quality  programs  for  LEP  students.  For  example,  in  1990  the 
California  State  educational  agency  characterized  the  shortage  of  bilingual  teachers  as  a 
"staffing  crisis,'  and  indicated  a  need  for  at  least  8,000  additional  bilingual  teachers  in 
California  alone.  A  recent  Federal  study  of  local  school  districts  found  that  more  than  80 
percent  of  those  districts  that  had  recently  tried  to  hire  bilingual  teachers  reported  significant 
difficulty. 

While  the  Department  has  made  bilingual  professional  development  grants  since  1974,  these 
projects  were  not  always  effective  in  graduating  individuals  with  the  skills  local  schools 
needed.  To  remedy  this  problem,  the  reauthorized  law  creates  a  much  stronger  link  k>etween 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  State  and  local  educational  agencies.  In  the  case  of  two 
of  the  newly  authorized  activities,  applicant  institutions  of  higher  education  must  enter  into 
consortium  arrangements  with  local  and  State  educational  agencies  in  order  to  apply;  this 
requirement  should  result  in  a  much  closer  connection  between  college  classes  and  the 
needs  of  local  schools.  As  in  the  case  of  Instructional  Services  grants.  States  are  required  to 
review  and  comment  on  applications  for  Professional  development  grants  as  to  their 
consistency  with  State  systemic  educational  reform  plans. 

Professional  development  grants  support  four  types  of  activities  designed  to  increase  the  pool 
of  appropriately  trained  educational  personnel  and  to  strengthen  the  skills  of  teachers 
providing  instruction  to  limited  English  proficient  children.  The  four  activities  are: 
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0      Teachers  and  Personnel  grants,  primarily  to  institutions  of  higher  education  that  have 
entered  into  consortium  arrangements  with  LEAs  or  SEAs,  provide  inservice  and 
preservice  professional  development  activities  for  educational  professionals  participating, 
or  planning  to  participate  in,  instructional  programs  for  limited  English  proficient  students; 

0      Professional  Development  Institutes  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  courses  and 
curricula  on  appropriate  and  effective  instructional  and  assessment  methodologies 
(relating  to  limited  English  proficient  students)  into  professional  development  programs, 
including  programs  not  specifically  designed  for  educational  professionals  serving  limited 
English  proficient  students; 

0      The  Career  Ladder  program  assists  institutions  of  higher  education,  in  consortium  with 
LEAs  or  SEAs,  to  upgrade  the  qualifications  and  skills  of  teacher  aides  and  other 
educational  personnel  who  are  not  certified  teachers,  or  not  specifically  certified  in 
bilingual  education.  It  also  assists  those  institutions  to  recruit  and  train  secondary  school 
students  as  bilingual  education  teachers;  and 

0      The  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  provides  assistance  at  the  masters,  doctoral,  and 
post-doctoral  levels  in  fields  related  to  bilingual  education.  Participants  must 
subsequently  work  in  the  field  of  bilingual  education  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the 
period  of  the  fellowship  or  repay  the  fellowship  amount. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years,  which  have  not  been  adjusted  for  comparability,  were  as 
follow: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $36,000 

1993 35,708 

1994 36,431 

1995 25,180 

1996 0 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  Professional  development  is 
$25.2  million.  This  request  is  based  on  the  growing  body  of  evidence  of  the  need  for 
additional  and  better-trained  teachers  to  serve  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  limited 
English  proficient  students.  The  request  would  provide  $10.8  million  for  the  Teachers  and 
Personnel  program,  $8.4  million  for  the  Career  Ladder  program  (which  was  not  previously 
funded  because  of  limited  resources),  and  $5.9  million  for  the  Bilingual  Fellowship  program. 
Because  of  budget  constraints,  no  funds  are  requested  for  the  Professional  Development 
Institutes. 
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The  Department  expects  the  competition  for  new  Career  Ladder  grants  to  be  particularly 
helpful  to  LEAs  that  have  little  prior  experience  in  serving  limited  English  proficient  students 
but  now  are  confronted  with  an  influx  of  these  students.  This  situation  leads  to  an  urgent 
need  for  inservice  staff  training.  LEAs  with  an  expanding  enrollment  of  limited  English 
proficient  students  may  be  unable  to  hire  new  teachers  and  need  to  provide  training  to 
tenured  staff  who  are  certified  in  a  field  other  than  bilingual  education,  or  to  teacher  aides. 

Funds  requested  for  Graduate  Fellowships  will  increase  the  pool  of  individuals  with  advanced 
training  in  bilingual  education  who  can  serve  as  teacher  trainers,  researchers,  and  support 
service  providers.  These  individuals  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  improving  the 
education  of  limited  English  proficient  students,  as  members  of  the  faculty  of  schools  of 
education,  as  resource  teachers  or  program  administrators  in  LEAs  with  concentrations  of 
limited  English  proficient  students,  and  as  researchers. 

While  the  request  is  based  on  school  districts'  severe  need  for  trained  bilingual  education 
teachers,  there  is  also  ample  evidence  that  these  professional  development  programs 
accomplish  their  mission.  A  recent  evaluation  of  the  bilingual  personnel  training  program 
showed  that  a  high  percentage  of  participants  subsequently  teach  in  bilingual  classrooms. 
Specifically,  the  evaluation  found  that  83  percent  of  current  participants  planned  to  seek 
positions  in  bilingual  education,  77  percent  of  program  graduates  were  employed  in  bilingual 
positions,  and  93  percent  of  graduates  reported  holding  a  position  as  an  educational 
professional  since  graduation.  These  statistics  compare  favorably  with  data  from  the  1987 
Recent  College  Graduates  Study,  which  showed  that  only  58  percent  of  all  education  majors 
were  teaching  a  year  after  completing  their  degree. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  OOOs) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Teachers  and  personnel  grants 
Number  of  projects 

$7,635 
44 

0 
0 

$10,840 
62 

Professional  development  institutes 
Number  of  projects 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Career  ladder 
Number  of  projects 

0 
0 

0 
0 

$8,400 
56 

Graduate  fellowships 
Number  of  fellows 

0 
0 

0 
0 

$5,900 
295 

Continuations  -  antecedent  leaislation 

Educational  personnel: 
Math/Science  competition 
Number  of  projects 
Regular  competition 
Number  of  projects 

$4,658 
25 

$5,575 
31 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
-  0 
.  0 

0 

Fellowships 
Number  of  fellows 

$5,894 
435 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Training  institutes 
Number  of  projects 

$1,390 
10 

0 
0 

o' 

0 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

$28 

0 

$40 

Total  -  Budget  authority 

$25,180 

0 

$25,180 
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Foreign  language  assistance 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Title  VII,  Part  B) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite' 
Budget  Authority  ($  In  ooos): 

1996'  1997  Change 

$10,039^  $5,000  $5,039 


'  From  the  funds  appropriated  for  Part  B  of  Title  VII,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  make  elementary  school  foreign 
language  incentive  payments  under  section  7205.  Funding  for  incentive  payments  may  not  exceed  $20  million. 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

'  Funds  for  this  program  were  appropriated  in  the  School  Improvement  Programs  account  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1997. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Foreign  Language  Assistance  program  provides  competitive  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  (SEAs)  and  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages  deemed  critical  to  the  economic  and  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  program,  3-year  grants  are  awarded  to  SEAs  to 
promote  systemic  improvement  of  foreign  language  instruction  and  to  LEAs  to  support  model 
programs  of  instruction  that  exhibit  the  capability  for  continuing  beyond  the  3-year  grant 
period.  LEA  grants  may  include  a  professional  development  component.  At  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  appropriation  must  be  used  to  for  the  expansion  of  foreign  language  education 
in  the  elementary  grades. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  programs  that  include  intensive  summer  foreign  language 
programs  for  professional  development,  promote  two-way  language  learning  between  schools 
and  non-native  English  speakers  in  the  community,  and  encourage  the  sequential  study  of  a 
foreign  language  for  students  beginning  at  the  elementary  levels. 

SEAs  and  LEAs  receiving  grants  provide  a  50  percent  match  of  non-Federal  public  or  private 
funds.  If  sufficient  hardship  is  demonstrated,  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  matching 
requirement. 

In  1995,  the  Department,  In  response  to  Congressional  instructions,  awarded  a  competitive 
priority  to  applicants  proposing  projects  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian,  Arabic,  or  Korean, 
less  commonly  taught  but  widely  spoken  languages  that  have  a  major  impact  on  U.S.  trade 
and  foreign  relations. 
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Foreign  language  assistance 


This  legislation  also  authorizes  an  Elementary  School  Foreign  Language  Incentive  program 
which  allows  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  to  public  elementary  schools  that  provide 
students  with  a  program  designed  to  lead  to  communicative  competency  in  a  foreign 
language.  Schools  receive  formula  payments  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  elementary 
school  students  enrolled  in  foreign  language  classes  for  at  least  45  minutes  a  day,  four  days  a 
week. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 


($  in  OOOs) 


1992 $10,000 

1993 10,912 

1994 10,912 

1995 10,912 

1996 10,093 

Note-Foreign  language  assistance  was  a  State  formula  program  until  1995  and  funded  in  ttie  School 
Improvement  account  through  FY  1996. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $5  million  for  the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  program.  This 
amount  would  be  used  to  continue,  at  a  reduced  level,  the  estimated  1 16  grants  made  in 
1995  and  1996. 

The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  makes  it  a  national  goal  to  enable  all  children  to 
complete  grades  4,  8,  and  12  with  demonstrated  competency  in  foreign  languages.  Yet  too 
few  schools  provide  adequate  foreign  language  instruction,  particulariy  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and  too  few  students  graduate  from  high  school  (much  less  the  eariier  grades)  with 
real  competency  in  a  second  language.  Moreover,  while  high  school  foreign  language 
enrollments  have  increased  in  recent  years,  98  percent  of  all  foreign  language  students  are 
enrolled  in  Spanish,  French,  and  German  classes.  Enrollments  in  other  languages  that  are  of 
major  economic  or  political  importance  to  the  U.S.  -  such  as  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Russian  -  remain  minimal. 

An  investment  in  high-quality  elementary  foreign  language  programs  will  produce  bilingual 
adults  who  can  wori<  to  make  America's  industry  more  competitive  in  international  mari<ets. 
Programs  funded  under  this  authority  can  contribute  to  the  refonn  and  improvement  of  foreign 
language  programs  throughout  their  State.  Local  programs  will  also  contribute  to  the 
expansion  of  high-quality  language  instnjction,  particulariy  at  the  elementary  level. 
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The  Department  proposes  to  continue  pending  1996  special  appropriations  language 
clarifying  that  all  funds  will  be  used  for  discretionary  grants  to  LEAs.  At  the  request  level, 
incentive  grant  payments  would  likely  be  too  small  to  provide  a  real  incentive  for  the 
establishment  of  elementary  school  language  programs. 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Competitive  grants  to 

SEAs  and  LEAs 
Number  of  new  awards 
Number  of  continuation  awards 
Average  award 

Incentive  payments 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 

$2,424 
28 

$87 

$8,488 

28 

$303 

$10,039 

88 

28 

$87 

$5,000 

116 
$43 
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Immigrant  education  < 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  VII,  Part  C) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996'  1997  Qhanga. 

$50,000  $100,000  +$50,000 


'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  immigrant  Education  program  provides  Federal  assistance  to  LEAs  that  have  large 
numbers  of  recently  arrived  immigrant  students.  LEAs  then  use  those  funds  for  enhanced 
instructional  opportunities  for  immigrant  children  and  youth  or  for  basic  instructional  services 
directly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  immigrant  children.  Eligible  LEAs  are  those  that  enroll 
at  least  500  recent  immigrant  students  or  where  those  students  represent  at  least  3  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment.  Immigrant  students  may  only  be  counted  if  they  have  been  enrolled  in 
U.S.  schools  for  less  than  three  complete  academic  years. 

The  Department  makes  grants  to  State  educational  agencies,  which  then  make  subgrants  to 
eligible  LEAs  within  the  State  based  on  the  number  of  eligible  immigrant  students  in  the 
district.  A  recent  GAG  study  found  that  most  of  the  LEAs  that  receive  these  funds  have  a 
bilingual  education  program  and  use  Immigrant  Education  funds  for  its  support. 

As  reauthorized,  the  Immigrant  Education  program  requires  States  to  coordinate  activities 
with  other  programs  funded  under  the  ESEA  and  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  The 
new  statute  also  authorizes  States  to  use  up  to  20  percent  of  their  allocation  for  discretionary 
grants  to  school  districts,  when  the  appropriation  exceeds  $50  million. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  years,  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992  30.000 

1993  29.462 

1994  38.992 

1995  50,000 

'       1996  50,000 
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1997  BUrGET  REQUEST 

The  Dep'rtment  requests  $100  million  for  this  program,  an  increase  of  $50  million  over  the 
fiscal  year  1996  tentative  conference  agreement.  The  Department's  request  responds  to 
e  idence  of  the  financial  burden  that  educating  immigrant  students  places  on  school  districts, 
particularly  in  the  States  where  immigrants  are  concentrated. 

Recent  st-jdies  by  the  Urban  Institute  use  1990  Census  data  to  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  burrJen  of  providing  public  education  services  to  immigrant  students.  In  Immigration  and 
Immi-^rants.  Setting  the  Record  Straight,  scholars  at  the  Institute  conclude,  "The  major  cost  of 
immigrants  is  education  of  immigrant  children,"  and  in  The  Costs  of  Providing  Public 
Assistance  and  Education  to  Immigrants,  the  Institute  estimates  that  the  annual  public 
education  cost  for  this  group  is  $1 1 .8  billion. 

The  Urban  Institute  has  also  documented  that  the  burden  of  educating  immigrant  students 
falls  disproportionately  on  seven  States:  Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Texas.  The  Department's  Immigrant  Education  program  is  well  designed  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  those  States:  in  the  most  recent  year,  they  received  80  percent  of 
program  funding. 

While  the  statute  requires  that  States  suballocate  80  percent  of  their  award  to  local  school 
districts  based  on  the  number  of  eligible  immigrant  students  enrolled,  this  requirement 
spreads  funds  thinly  within  States  and  prevents  States  from  considering  the  relative  need  of 
school  districts  in  making  subgrants.  In  order  to  provide  States  with  the  flexibility  to  channel 
funds  to  those  districts  most  in  need  of  assistance,  and  in  amounts  that  will  make  a 
difference,  the  Department  proposes  continuation  of  pending  1996  appropriations  language  to 
permit  States  to  allocate  all  or  part  of  the  funds  to  LEAs  on  a  discretionary  basis. 

IMPACT  DATA  $  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  State  grantees 
Per  pupil  amount 
Number  of  children 


43 

43 

43 

$61 

$61 

$122 

822,084 

822,084 

822,084 
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Immigrant  Education  -  Distribution  of  Budget  Authority  by  State  1992-1995 


state  or 

Outlying  Area  1992  1993  1994 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Ariiansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands 

Northern  Mariana  Islands 

TOTAL 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$616,603 

$605,857 

$874,485 

$1,183,773 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13,415.739 

12.073.631 

15.281.754 

16.861.453 

138.496 

146.747 

210.551 

307.858 

189.940 

157.733 

208.672 

275.051 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.282.260 

1,538.453 

2,229,576 

3,996.247 

162.426 

166.187 

315,248 

403.721 

121.849 

124.453 

179.233 

207.856 

53.178 

71.661 

133.847 

189.109 

1,505.726 

1,523,757 

2.196.812 

3.634,889 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30,288 

44.374 

58.395 

85.760 

84,585 

77.761 

108.600 

215.403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130,518 

103.336 

112.551 

155.390 

9,827 

11.093 

14.310 

21.242 

511,286 

470.882 

558.562 

697.032 

657,951 

582.279 

833.242 

1.010.002 

139.421 

142.110 

225.342 

372.314 

115.490 

125.916 

169,982 

214,855 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83.775 

64.349 

96.169 

115,584 

S.972 

5,779 

11,419 

10.530 

11.214 

37.275 

58.251 

124.348 

0 

B9.568 

283.497 

239.141 

0 

0 

0 

0 

909,124 

850.733 

1,282.481 

1.744.284 

207,782 

255.220 

380,148 

497,697 

5.380.523 

5.663.242 

7,066,415 

8,991,785 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12.331 

19.405 

15.755 

23.129 

76.107 

67.238 

99.927 

124.470 

39.768 

45.586 

60.949 

96.837 

206.895 

184.379 

245,289 

330.621 

163.968 

159.196 

183.040 

281.686 

305.700 

311.293 

428.377 

555,154 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66.204 

57.786 

84.269 

128,244 

1.592.739 

1.994.354 

2.620.564 

3.674.938 

313.985 

317.785 

447.023 

526.304 

6.204 

6.028 

8.094 

2.069 

458.492 

442.453 

549.890 

693.867 

522.730 

523.245 

771.715 

981,761 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49.518 

38,845 

68.706 

130.557 

0 

0 

0 

0 

249.901 

150.207 

207.467 

249.183 

135.953 

124.846 

158.612 

213.760 

0 

0 

0 

32.076 

35.530 

0 

0 

230.072 

0 

87,356 

116,213 

118.444 

0 

0 

0 

88.072 

29.999.998 

29.462.398 

38.955.432 

50.000.000 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Note:  A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  the  Special  Education  account  had  not  been  enacted 
at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels 
provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement.  Funds  for  the  Special  Education 
account  for  1997  are  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  pending  legislation. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Cuaent  authority: 

Annual  appropriation 
Spending  authority  from 
offsetting  collections    . 
from  non-Federal  sources: 
Grantback 


$3,252,846 


18 


$3,245,447    ' 


$3,552,913 


Subtotal,  gross  budget 
authority 

3,252,864 

3,245,447 

3,552,913 

Recovery  of  prior-year  obligations 

13,212 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

444,112 

339,442 

0 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

-390 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

-339.442 

0 

0 

Subtotal,  obligations 
Reimbursable  obligations 

3,370,356 
-18 

0 

0 

Total  direct  obligations 

3,370,338 

3.584,889 

3,552,913 

Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996' 


1997 


Rent 

Other  services: 

Advisory  and  assistance  services 

Peer  review 

Purchases  of  goods  and  services  from 

Government  accounts 
Research  and  development 
Other  services 

Subtotal,  Other  services 

Grants,  subsidies  and 
contributions 

Total,  direct  obligations 


$4 


20 
893 

$20 
776 

$20 
830 

537 
2,779 
7.497 

500 
2,000 
7.174 

550 
2,500 
7.450 

11,726 

10,470 

11,350 

3.358.608 

3.574.419 

3.541.563 

3,370,338 

3,584,889 

3,552,913 

Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

NOTE. -Amounts  shown  in  1996  and  1 997  for  advisory  and  assistance  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that  may 
be  classified  as  such;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000) 


1996 $3,245,447 

(Obligations) (3,584,889) 

1997 3,552,913 

(Obligations) (3,552.913) 


Net  change +307,466 

(Obligations)  (-31,977) 


1996  base  '  Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Program: 


State  grants  -  Grants  to  States  -  increase  to  maintain 

Federal  share  of  excess  cost  of  special  education  for 

children  ages  3  through  21  at  the  1995  level  of 

7  percent  by  providing  additional  funds  for  increases 

in  the  number  of  children  requiring  services  and 

inflation;  and  to  provide  support  for  program 

evaluation  $2,323,837  +$279,410 


State  grants  -  Preschool  grants  -  increase  to  help 
offset  the  effect  of  two  years  of  inflation 


360,409  +19,591 


Program  support  and  improvement  -  increase  for 

activities  previously  funded  under  expired 

Special  Purpose  Funds  programs  0  +254.034 

Subtotal,  increases  +553.035 


Decreases: 
Program: 

State  grants  -  Grants  for  infants  and  families  --  to 

providesupport  at  fiscal  year  1995  level  315,754  -122 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Changes  -  continued 
($  in  000) 


1996  base  ^        Change  from  base 


Special  purpose  funds  -  decrease  for  expiring 
programs 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


$245,447 


-$245.447 
-245.569 
+307,466 


Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Table  of  Estimates  and  AoDroDriations 
($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

IHouse 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

$1,488,181 

$1,913,800 

$1,966,990 

$1,869,019 

1989 

1,916,882 

1,921,882 

2,008,623 

1,966,438 

1990 

1990   Sequester 

2,013,827 

2,063,827 

2,083,776 

2,083,776 
-28,521 

1991 

1991    Sequester 

2,137,421 

2,747,730 

2,253,503 

2.467,446 
-32 

1992 

2,729.853 

2,822.676 

2,860,756 

2.854,895 

1993 

2,943,400 

2.920.103 

3.045.773 

2,965,602 

1994 

3.124.921 

3.039.442 

3,134,734 

3.108.702 

1995 

3,294,959 

3,106,634 

3,299,459 

3,252,846 

1996 

3,342,126 

3,245,447 

3,245,447 

3,245,447  ' 

1997 

3,552,913 

^  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  amount  shown  was 
provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 


1996^ 


1997 


Change 


State  grants: 


Grants  to  States 

$2,323,837 

$2,603,247 

+$279,410 

Preschool  grants 

360,409 

380,000 

+19,591 

Grants  for  infants  and  families 

315.754 

315,632 

-122 

Subtotal 

3,000,000 

3,298,879 

+298,879 

Program  support  and  improvement: 

Research  to  practice 

0 

95,720 

+95,720 

State  improvement 

0 

37,076 

+37,076 

Professional  development 

0 

76,700 

+76,076 

Parent  training  and  information 

0 

14,534 

+14,534 

Technology  development  and 

educational  media  services 

0 

30.004 

+30.004 

Subtotal 

Special  purpose  funds: 
Deaf-blindness 

Serious  emotional  disturbance 
Severe  disabilities 
Early  childhood  education 
Secondary  and  transitional  services 
Postsecondary  education 
Innovation  and  development 
Media  and  captioning  services 
Technology  applications 
Special  studies 
Personnel  development 
Parent  training 
Clearinghouses 
Regional  resource  centers 

Subtotal 


Total 


254.034 


+254,034 


12,832 

0 

-12,832 

4,147 

0 

-4,147 

10,030 

0 

-10,030 

25,167 

0 

-25,167 

23,966 

0 

-23,966 

8,839 

0 

-8.839 

14.000 

0 

-14,000 

19,142 

0 

-19,142 

9,993 

0 

-9.993 

3,827 

0 

-3,827 

91,339 

0 

-91,339 

13,535 

0 

-13.535 

1,989 

0 

-1,989 

6.641 

0 

-6.641 

245,447 

0 

-245,447 

3,245,447 

3,552,913 

+307,466 

Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
Request  based  on  proposed  legislation. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request 

The  1997  budget  request  for  Special  Education  is  $3,553  billion,  an  increase  of  $307  million  over 
the  anticipated  1996  appropriation  level.  A  final  1996  appropriation  for  the  Special  Education 
account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts 
included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference 
agreement. 

The  Special  Education  account  includes  a  variety  of  formula  and  discretionary  grant  programs 
intended  primarily  to  assist  the  States  in  providing  special  education,  related  services,  and  eariy 
intervention  services  to  infants,  toddlers,  children,  and  youth  with  disabilities.  Special  Education 
programs  are  authorized  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA).  The 
authorizations  for  many  of  these  programs  expired  at  the  end  of  1995,  and  new  legislation  is 
pending.  This  request  is  based  on  the  Administration's  legislative  proposal  H.R.  1986. 

The  Grants  to  States  and  Preschool  Grants  programs,  which  support  fonmula  grants  to  assist 
States  in  providing  special  education  services  to  children  with  disabilities,  do  not  have  expiration 
dates.   However,  the  Administration's  legislative  proposal  would  strengthen  the  focus  of  IDEA  on 
improving  educational  results  for  children  with  disabilities,  and  would  eliminate  disincentives  to 
best  practices  and  unnecessary  burdens. 

The  $2.6  billion  requested  for  Grants  to  States  is  $279  million  more  than  the  level  provided  in  the 
tentative  conference  agreement.  The  tentative  conference  agreement  for  1996  would  provide 
only  a  .04  percent  increase  over  the  1995  appropriation  level.  Due  to  projected  increases  of 
2.8  percent  in  the  number  of  children  required  to  be  served  and  2.7  percent  in  the  cost  of 
education,  this  funding  level  would  result  in  a  drop  in  the  Federal  contribution  from  7  percent  of 
the  excess  cost  of  educating  children  with  disabilities  to  6  percent.  The  budget  request  would 
restore  the  Federal  contribution  to  7  percent  of  excess  cost,  the  same  level  as  in  1995. 

The  request  for  the  Preschool  Grants  program  is  $380  million,  $20  million  more  than  the  tentative 
conference  agreement  level  for  1996,  which  provided  only  a  modest  increase  over  the  1995 
appropriation  level.  This  increase  would  help  offset  the  effect  of  two  years  of  inflation  in 
providing  special  education  to  children  with  disabilities  ages  3  through  5. 

The  $316  million  requested  for  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program  would  support 
formula  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  implementing  statewide  systems  of  coordinated, 
comprehensive,  multi-disciplinary,  interagency  programs  to  provide  eariy  intervention  services  to 
all  children  with  disabilities  from  birth  through  age  2  and  their  families.  This  is  the  same  level  as 
the  1995  appropriation  and  about  the  same  level  as  included  in  the  tentative  conference 
agreement  for  1996. 

The  new  Program  Support  and  Improvement  programs  would  replace  discretionary  programs 
currently  funded  under  the  Special  Purpose  Funds  activity.  The  currently  funded  programs 
evolved  separately  over  the  last  30  years  to  address  special  needs  in  particular  areas,  and 
include  a  wide  range  of  research,  demonstration,  outreach,  technical  assistance,  dissemination, 
training,  and  other  activities.  The  new  Program  Support  and  Improvement  programs  would 
consolidate  these  discretionary  programs  into  5  coordinated  programs  that  would  provide  a 
streamlined  and  coherent  structure  to  carry  out  these  kinds  of  activities,  and  to  focus  them  on 
systematically  helping  States  improve  educational  results  for  children  with  disabilities.  The  total 
request  for  these  new  programs  would  be  $254  million,  $9  million  more  than  the  amount  included 
in  the  tentative  conference  level  for  1996  for  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request  --  continued 

Research  funds  for  SBIR  program  -  The  Department  is  required  to  participate  in  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  (SBIR)  program  mandated  by  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act  of  1982.  Under  this  program  a  certain  percentage  of  the  Department's 
research  and  development  funds  must  be  awarded  through  special  competitions  to  profit-making 
small  businesses.  The  Small  Business  Research  and  Development  Enhancement  Act  of  1993 
requires  that  the  amount  for  this  program  be  gradually  increased  from  1.25  percent  of  research 
funds  in  1993  to  2.5  percent  in  1997.   However,  most  of  the  Department's  research  funds  are  not 
available  for  these  awards  because  the  research  funds  must  be  awarded  to  nonprofit  recipients, 
are  earmarked  for  specific  purposes  by  appropriation  language,  or  are  authorized  for  activities 
that  are  not  compatible  with  the  SBIR  program  (e.g.,  research  institutes  and  special  studies). 
The  appropriations  for  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  are 
major  sources  of  funding  in  the  Department  for  SBIR  awards.  In  1997,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
4  percent  of  research  funds  under  these  appropriations  will  be  awarded  under  the  SBIR  program. 

Participation  of  minorities  and  minority  institutions  --  IDEA  currently  requires  that  at  least  1 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Special  Purpose  Funds,  except  for  Special  Studies,  be 
used  to  promote  the  participation  of  minorities  and  minority  institutions  as  award  recipients  under 
Special  Purpose  Funds  programs.  This  amount  would  be  $2.4  million  for  1996  at  the  tentative 
conference  agreement  level.  The  Administration's  proposed  legislation  would  require  that  at 
least  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Program  Support  and  Improvement,  except  for  State 
Improvement,  be  used  to  promote  the  participation  of  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  with  at  least  25  percent  minority  enrollment  in  program 
activities,  and  to  enable  these  institutions  to  assist  others  in  improving  results  for  children  with 
disabilities.  Funds  for  these  activities  are  not  separately  identified  under  Program  Support  and 
Improvement  activities,  but  at  the  budget  request  level  $2.2  million  would  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


State  grants:  Grants  to  States 

(Proposed  legislation) 


1997  Authorization:  To  be  determined  ' 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

$2,323,837 

$2,603,247 

Change 


+$279,410 


The  current  Grants  to  States  program  has  an  Indefinite  authorization  and  does  not  have  an  expiration  date.  However, 
new  authorizing  legislation  has  been  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  IWETHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Grants  to  States  progrann  provides  formula  grants  to  assist  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Outlying  Areas  in  meeting  the  excess 
costs  of  providing  special  education  and  related  services  to  children  v/ith  disabilities.  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  full  funding,  States  must  make  free  appropriate  public  education  available  to  all 
children  with  disabilities  ages  3  through  21  years,  except  that  they  are  not  required  to  serve 
children  ages  18  through  21  years  if  services  are  inconsistent  with  State  law  or  practice  or  the 
order  of  any  court.  Funds  are  currently  distributed  based  on  the  number  of  children  with 
disabilities  to  whom  the  States  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education. 

Reauthorization  proposal.  The  Administration's  proposal  to  amend  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA),  H.R.  1986,  would  change  this  formula.  Under  the  proposal, 
each  State  would  first  be  allocated  the  amount  that  it  received  in  1995.  The  balance  of  funds 
appropriated  for  Grants  to  States  then  would  be  allocated  in  proportion  to  the  general  population 
of  children  in  each  State  in  the  age  range  for  which  the  State  provides  a  free  appropriate  public 
education.  The  allocation  for  Puerto  Rico  for  any  year  from  the  funds  available  for  States, 
Outlying  Areas,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  limited  to  no  more  than  the  percentage 
of  Grants  to  States  funds  that  it  was  allocated  in  1995.  Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  allocated  1.25  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Grants  to 
States  and  the  Outlying  Areas  would  be  allocated  up  to  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated. 

States  would  continue  to  be  required  to  distribute  at  least  75  percent  of  their  awards  to  local 
educational  agencies  (LEAs).  However,  the  States  would  be  given  the  flexibility  to  distribute 
funds  based  on  population,  school  enrollment,  numbers  of  children  with  disabilities  receiving  a 
free  appropriate  public  education,  allocations  for  previous  fiscal  years,  or  any  combination  of 
these  factors.  States  would  also  be  authorized  to  distribute  funds  based  on  poverty  In 
combination  with  one  or  more  of  these  factors. 

States  would  be  allowed  to  retain  up  to  25  percent  of  their  awards  for  administration  and  other 
State-level  activities  without  regard  to  the  prohibitions  on  commingling  or  supplanting  of  other 
funds.  Within  this  amount.  States  would  be  able  to  use  up  to  5  percent  of  their  total  grant,  or 
$450,000,  whichever  is  greater,  for  administering  Part  B  programs,  including  Preschool  Grants 
as  well  as  Grants  to  States.  These  funds  could  also  be  used  for  administering  the  Grants  for 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
State  grants:  Grants  to  States 


Infants  and  Families  program  under  Part  H  if  the  State  educational  agency  is  the  lead  agency  for 
the  State  under  that  program. 

States  would  be  allowed  to  use  other  set-aside  funds:  (1)  for  support  and  direct  services;  (2)  for 
administrative  costs  of  monitoring  and  complaint  investigation,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  those 
costs  exceed  the  costs  incurred  for  those  activities  during  fiscal  year  1985;  (3)  to  establish  and 
implement  a  new  mediation  process  that  would  be  required  under  the  Administration's  proposed 
legislation;  (4)  to  develop  or  implement  a  State  Improvement  Plan  for  the  new  State  Improvement 
program;  and  (5)  for  State  and  local  activities  to  meet  the  new  perfomnance  goals  that  would  be 
required.  States  could  also  use  these  set-aside  funds  to  supplement  other  funds  used  to 
develop  and  implement  a  statewide  coordinated  services  system  designed  to  improve  results  for 
children  and  families,  including  children  with  disabilities  and  their  families.  However,  funds  for 
this  last  activity  may  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  amount  received  by  the  State  under  the  Grants 
to  States  program. 

Chapter  1  Handicapped  hold-harmless  provision.  The  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1994, 
which  reauthorized  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA),  eliminated  the 
ESEA  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program.  This  program  overiapped  with  IDEA  programs  that  also 
serve  children  with  disabilities.  For  fiscal  year  1995,  Congress  provided  funds  under  the  IDEA 
Grants  to  States  and  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  programs  to  offset  the  termination  of  the 
Chapter  1  Handicapped  program  since,  beginning  in  FY  1995,  children  previously  served  under 
the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program  have  been  served  under  these  IDEA  programs.  Under  the 
Administration's  proposal,  States  would  be  required  to  maintain  1994  funding  levels  for  State 
agencies  that  received  funds  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program  using  their  set-aside 
funds  unless  there  are  reductions  in  the  number  of  children  with  disabilities  served  by  those 
agencies. 

Funds  are  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.  The  1997  appropriation  will  become  available  on 
July  1,  1997,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  1998.  School  districts  will 
use  the  funds  primarily  for  the  1 997-98  school  year. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  OOOs) 


1992  $1,976,095    ^ 

1993  2,052,728    ' 

1994  2,149,686    ' 

1995  Base  2,240,037 
1995  Chapter  1  handicapped  offset  82,878 

1995  Total  2.322.915 

1996  2,323,837 

Excludes  funding  for  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program,  which  provided  support  for  services  to  cNldren  currently 
served  under  the  Grants  to  States  and  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  programs. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  is  requesting  $2.6  billion  for  Grants  to  States  to  assist  in  covering  the  excess 
costs  associated  with  providing  special  education  to  children  with  disabilities.  The  1996  tentative 
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conference  level  for  Grants  to  States  provides  only  a  .04  percent  increase  in  funding  over  the 
1995  level.   Because  of  this,  the  Federal  contribution  toward  offsetting  the  State  and  local  cost  of 
special  education  services  is  projected  to  drop  from  7  percent  of  the  excess  cost  for  1 995  to  an 
estimated  6  percent  of  excess  cost  for  1996,  the  lowest  level  since  the  start  up  year  of  the 
program  in  1977.  This  drop  is  due  to  increases  in  both  the  cost  of  special  education  services 
and  the  number  of  children  with  disabilities  requiring  services.  The  requested  increase  of 
$279  million  would  restore  the  Federal  contribution  toward  offsetting  excess  cost  to  7  percent, 
the  same  level  as  in  1995.  While  the  Administration's  proposal  would  amend  the  formula  to 
distribute  part  of  the  funds  on  the  basis  of  population  rather  than  counts  of  children  served, 
analysis  of  the  Federal  contribution  is  critical  to  understanding  the  effect  of  the  request  on  State 
and  local  agencies. 

The  request  would  provide  $448  per  child  for  an  estimated  5.791  million  children  with  disabilities 
ages  3  through  21  who  are  projected  to  be  served.  This  compares  with  $413  per  child  for  an 
estimated  5.622  million  children  for  1996,  and  $425  for  5.467  million  children  for  1995. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  IDEA,  as  many  as  one  million  children  were  excluded  from 
educational  services.  Over  the  last  20  years  IDEA  has  been  successful  in  ensuring  that  all 
children  with  disabilities  have  access  to  a  free  appropriate  public  education.  The  primary 
challenge  of  the  program  is  now  to  improve  the  quality  of  that  education  so  that  children  with 
disabilities  can,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  meet  challenging  standards  that  have  been 
established  for  all  children,  and  be  prepared  to  lead  productive,  independent  adult  lives. 
Although  money  alone  will  not  improve  educational  results  for  children  with  disabilities,  the 
budget  constraints  faced  by  States  and  educational  agencies  could  prevent  effective 
implementation  of  changes  needed  to  improve  results  for  children  with  disabilities. 

Historically,  educational  agencies  have  struggled  with  meeting  the  minimal  education  needs  of  a 
growing  population  of  children  with  disabilities  in  a  context  in  which  special  education  is  viewed 
as  encroaching  on  dollars  that  are  needed  to  improve  education  generally.  The  amount 
requested  would  provide  significant  support  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  that  could  be 
used  to  address  critical  issues  in  improving  services  for  children  with  disabilities. 

For  example,  50  percent  of  children  with  disabilities  are  excluded  from  State  and  district-wide 
assessment  programs.  Their  exclusion  from  these  assessments  means  children  with  disabilities 
miss  out  on  those  critical  benchmari^s  by  which  their  educational  progress  can  be  measured, 
while  States,  districts,  and  schools  are  not  held  accountable  for  the  performance  of  all  children, 
including  children  with  disabilities.  In  order  to  provide  for  appropriate  inclusion  in  State  and  local 
accountability  systems,  States  will  have  to  provide  testing  accommodations  to  children  with 
disabilities  who  need  them  to  participate  in  assessments,  and  develop  and  conduct  altemate 
tests  for  children  with  disabilities  who  cannot  participate  in  general  assessments. 

Implementation  of  the  requirement  for  serving  children  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  would 
also  be  enhanced  by  additional  resources.  Most  children  with  disabilities  spend  all  or  part  of  their 
school  day  in  regular  education  classrooms,  yet  the  teachers  in  these  classrooms  often  do  not 
have  special  training  to  address  the  needs  of  these  children,  and  special  education  teachers  are 
often  not  prepared  to  wori<  with  regular  education  teachers  serving  children  with  disabilities. 
Inclusion  has  not  worked  well  in  schools  that  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  the 
training  or  the  extra  support  needed  to  meet  the  spedal  needs  of  children  with  disabilities  in  the 
regular  classroom.  While  the  Administration's  proposal  to  permit  other  children  in  the  classroom 
to  benefit  from  the  services  of  an  additional  aide  or  teacher  paid  for  with  IDEA  funds  may 
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promote  appropriate  inclusion,  maintaining  IDEA  funding  would  further  increase  the  likelihood 
that  children  are  included  with  appropriate  supports. 

More  generally,  funds  for  teacher  training  and  technical  assistance  are  needed  to  refocus  the 
entire  special  education  system  on  improving  results.  It  is  not  enough  to  legislate  that 
evaluations  to  determine  a  child's  eligibility  for  special  education,  for  example,  should  be 
instructionally-relevant,  or  that  special  education  and  related  services  should  be  directed  at 
enhancing  each  child's  participation  in  the  general  curriculum.  Thousands  of  professionals 
involved  in  special  education  need  to  make  some  fundamental  changes  in  their  approach  to 
identifying,  evaluating,  and  serving  children  with  disabilities.  Reform  will  not  be  accomplished 
easily  or  without  costs. 

Success  In  life  after  leaving  secondary  school  is  highly  correlated  with  successful  completion  of 
secondary  school.  In  this  context,  graduating  from  school  is  a  desirable  result  while  dropping  out 
of  school  or  being  expelled  are  undesirable  results.  The  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  Special 
Education  Students  found  that,  overall,  57.1  percent  of  youth  with  disabilities  ages  15  to  20  left 
school  by  graduating,  while  42.9  percent  left  school  by  dropping  out  or  being  expelled.  For  youth 
in  the  general  population  the  graduation  rate  is  75.6  percent  and  the  drop-out  and  expulsion  rate 
is  only  24.4  percent.  Low  graduation  rates  and  high  drop-out  and  expulsion  rates  are  particular 
problems  for  youth  with  serious  emotional  disturbance,  teaming  disabilities,  mental  retardation, 
and  speech  impairments.  More  needs  to  be  done  to  keep  children  with  disabilities  in  school  and 
provide  them  with  courses  of  study  and  services  that  lead  to  graduation,  and  with  graduation, 
improved  opportunities  for  community  integration,  independent  living,  postsecondary  education, 
and  employment. 

The  request  als6  includes  $8  million  under  a  proposed  set-aside  authority  for  funds  available 
under  State  Grants  to  cany  out  a  National  Assessment  of  the  implementation  of  IDEA  as  well  as 
other  studies  and  evaluations  related  to  the  implementation  of  the  Act.  The  National  Assessment 
would  address  issues  such  as  how  well  schools,  local  educational  agencies,  and  States  are: 

(1)  providing  for  the  participation  of  children  with  disabilities  in  the  general  education  curriculum; 

(2)  helping  children  with  disabilities  make  successful  transitions  from  eariy  intervention  services 
to  preschool  education,  from  preschool  education  to  elementary  school,  and  from  secondary 
school  to  adult  life;  (3)  providing  for  the  participation  of  children  with  disabilities  in  State  and 
district-wide  assessments;  (4)  serving  children  with  disabilities,  including  children  from  minority 
backgrounds  and  children  with  limited  English  proficiency;  (5)  resolving  disagreements  between 
educational  personnel  and  parents;  and  (6)  coordinating  services  provided  under  IDEA  with  each 
other,  with  other  educational  and  pupil  services,  and  with  health  and  social  services  funded  from 
other  sources.  These  funds  would  also  be  used  to  support  continuation  projects  funded  under 
the  expired  Special  Studies  program. 
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IMPACT  DATA 

1995                     1996 

1997 

Number  served  ages  3  through  21 

5,467,000            5,622,000 

'        5.791.000    ^ 

Average  Federal  share  per  child 

$425                    $413 

'                 $448    ' 

Average  excess  cost  of  educating  a 

1 

child  with  a  disability 

56,352    '             $6,521 

'             $6,699    ' 

Percentage  of  excess  cost 

7%    '                   6% 

7%    ' 

Children 

Average  Federal 

With  Disabilities 

Share  Per 

Fiscal  Year 

Served 

ADoroDriation 

Child  Served 

(000) 

($  in  000s) 

1977 

3,485 

$251,770 

$72 

1978 

3,561 

566,030 

159 

1979 

3,700 

804,000 

217 

1980 

3,803 

874,500 

230 

1981 

3.941 

874,500 

222 

1982 

3,990 

931,008 

233 

1983 

4,053 

1,017,900 

251 

1984 

4,096 

1,068,875 

261 

1S85 

4,124 

1,135,145 

275 

1986 

4,121 

1,163,282 

282 

1987 

4,167 

1,338,000 

321 

1988 

4,236 

1,431,737 

338 

1989 

4,337 

1,475,449 

340 

1990 

4,409 

1,542,610 

350 

1991 

4,557 

1,854,186 

407 

1992 

4,717 

1,976,095 

419 

1993 

4,858 

2,052,728 

423 

1994 

5,101 

2,149.686 

421 

1995 

5,467 

2.322,915 

425 

1996 

5,622 

'            2.323.837 

413     ' 

1997 

5,791 

'           2.603.247 

448     ' 

Estimate. 
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Preschool  Grants 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1997  Authorization:    To  be  determined  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  000s): 

1996  1997  Change 

$360,409  $380,000  +$19,591 


'  The  GEPA  extension  expired  September  30,  1995.    New  authorizing  legislation  has  been  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Preschool  Grants  program  provides  grants  to  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Outlying  Areas  on  the  basis  of  their  proportionate  share  of  the  total  number  of 
children  with  disabilities  in  the  3-through-5-year-old  age  range  who  are  counted  for 
allocations  under  the  Grants  to  States  program.   These  funds  are  provided  in  addition  to 
funds  received  under  the  Grants  to  States  program  in  order  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
States  to  make  a  free  appropriate  public  education  (FARE)  available  to  all  children  with 
disabilities  in  the  3  through  5  age  range  and  to  ensure  that  a  minimum  level  of  funding  is 
targeted  toward  serving  children  in  this  age  range.  The  statute  limits  the  Preschool  Grants 
share  for  each  child  served  to  a  maximum  of  $1 ,500.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  these 
grants,  States  must  serve  all  children  with  disabilities  aged  3  through  5,  have  an  approved 
State  plan  under  Part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA),  and  an 
approved  application.   A  State  that  does  not  make  FARE  available  to  all  3-through-5-year- 
olds  with  disabilities  cannot  receive  funds  under  this  program  or  funds  attributable  to  this 
age  range  under  the  Grants  to  States  program  and  is  not  eligible  for  grants  under  various 
IDEA  discretionary  programs  for  activities  pertaining  solely  to  3-through-5-year-olds. 
Currently,  all  States  are  making  FARE  available  to  all  3-through-5-year-olds  with  disabilities. 

At  their  discretion.  States  include  preschool-aged  children  who  are  experiencing 
developmental  delays,  as  defined  by  the  State  and  as  measured  by  appropriate  diagnostic 
instruments  and  procedures,  who  need  special  education  and  related  services.    States,  at 
their  discretion,  and  local  educational  agencies,  if  consistent  with  State  policy,  may  also  use 
funds  received  under  this  program  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education  (FARE)  to 
2-year  olds  with  disabilities  who  will  turn  3  during  the  school  year.   However,    2-year-olds 
who  are  served  under  the  program  cannot  be  counted  for  allocations. 

States  must  distribute  at  least  75  percent  of  their  grant  awards  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  intermediate  educational  units.   They  may  retain  up  to  20  percent  of  their  awards  for 
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the  planning  and  deveiopment  of  a  comprehensive  delivery  system  for  children  from  birth 
through  5  years,  for  direct  and  support  services  for  3-through-5-year-olds  with  disabilities, 
and,  at  their  discretion,  to  provide  FARE  to  2-year-olds  with  disabilities  who  will  turn  3 
during  the  school  year.   Up  to  5  percent  may  be  retained  for  administration. 

Reauthorization  proposal.   The  Administration's  reauthorization  bill,  H.R.  1986,  would 
change  the  formula  for  allocating  Preschool  Grant  funds.   Like  the  proposed  formula  for  the 
Grants  to  States  program,  each  State  would  first  be  allocated  an  amount  based  on  the 
amount  the  State  received  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  remaining  funds  would  be  allocated  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  proportionate  share  of  the  total  number  of  children  aged  3 
through  5  in  the  general  population,  with  one  exception.   The  percentage  of  funds  allocated 
for  Puerto  Rico  may  not  exceed  the  percentage  of  all  funds  allocated  to  Puerto  Rico  of  all 
funds  appropriated  under  section  619  of  IDEA  for  fiscal  year  1995,  as  then  in  effect.   States 
would  still  be  required  to  assure  that  they  are  making  FAPE  available  to  all  children  with 
disabilities  aged  3  through  5  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  Preschool  Grant  program  funds. 
States  would  continue  to  be  required  to  distribute  at  least  75  percent  of  their  award  under 
the  Preschool  Grants  program  to  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs).    However,  the  States 
would  be  given  the  flexibility  to  distribute  funds  based  on  population,  school  enrollment, 
numbers  of  children  with  disabilities  aged  3  through  5  receiving  a  free  appropriate  public 
education,  LEA  allocation  levels  for  previous  fiscal  years,  or  any  combination  of  these 
factors.   States  would  also  be  authorized  to  distribute  funds  based  on  poverty,  in 
combination  with  one  or  more  of  these  factors. 

The  Administration's  reauthorization  proposal  would  allow  States  to  retain  up  to  25  percent 
of  the  grant  for  administration  and  other  State-level  activities  without  regard  to  the 
prohibitions  on  commingling  or  supplanting  of  other  funds.   States  could  use  up  to  five 
percent  of  the  amount  received  for  the  costs  of  administering  Part  B,  not  just  section  619. 
States  could  also  use  these  funds  to  administer  the  Part  H  program  for  infants  and  toddlers 
if  the  State  educational  agency  is  the  lead  agency  under  the  Part  H  program.    States  would 
be  allowed  to  use  their  set-aside  funds  for:   (1)  support  services,  including  establishment 
and  implementation  of  a  mediation  process  which  may  benefit  children  with  disabilities 
younger  than  3  and  older  than  5,  as  long  as  those  services  also  benefit  children  with 
disabilities  aged  3  through  5;  (2)  direct  services  to  children  with  disabilities  aged  3  through 
5;  (3)  the  development  or  implementation  of  a  State  Improvement  Plan;  and,  (4)  activities  at 
the  State  and  local  level  to  meet  the  State's  performance  goals.   States  may  also  use  set- 
aside  funds  to  supplement  other  funds  used  to  develop  and  implement  a  statewide 
coordinated  services  system  designed  to  improve  results  for  children  and  families,  including 
children  with  disabilities  and  their  families.    However,  funds  for  this  last  activity  may  not 
exceed  1  percent  of  the  amount  received  by  the  State  for  the  Preschool  Grants  program. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.   The  1997  appropriation  will 
become  available  on  July  1,  1997,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1998.   States  would  use  fiscal  year  1997  funds  primarily  during  the  1997-98  school  year. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $320,000  ' 

1993 325,773  ' 

1994 339,257  ' 

1995  360,265 

1996  360,409 

'    Excludes  funding  for  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program,  which  provided  support  for  services  to  children 
currently  served  under  the  Grants  to  States  and  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  programs. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  is  requesting  $380  million  for  the  Preschool  Grants  program, 
$19,591  million  or  5.4  percent  more  than  the  1996  tentative  conference  level  and 
$19,735  million  or  5.5  percent  more  than  the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation  level.   The 
increase  would  help  offset  the  effect  of  two  years  of  inflation.    Funding  under  the  Preschool 
Grants  program  supplements  funds  provided  to  States  under  the  Grants  to  States  program 
for  children  with  disabilities  aged  3  through  21.   However,  funds  provided  under  this 
program  are  the  only  funds  targeted  toward  and  required  to  be  used  to  serve  children  with 
disabilities  aged  3  through  5. 

The  budget  request  reflects  a  continued  commitment  to  help  ensure  that  young  children  with 
disabilities  are  ready  to  enter  first  grade  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  peers  without 
disabilities.    The  Preschool  Grants  program  helps  States  provide  special  education  and 
related  services  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  children  aged  3  through  5  with  disabilities. 
The  program  provides  the  leadership  and  resources  needed  to  ensure  that  high  quality 
programs  providing  age  appropriate  services  are  maintained,  students  experience  a  smooth 
transition  between  preschool  and  regular  school,  and  students  are  served  in  community- 
based  settings. 

Increase  in  population  served.    Between  1991  and  1995,  the  number  of  children  served 
under  this  program  increased  by  33  percent.   One  of  the  major  factors  accounting  for  this 
increase  was  the  statutory  requirement  for  States  to  make  FAPE  available  to  all  children 
aged  3  through  5  as  a  condition  for  participation  in  this  program.   This  requirement  became 
effective  in  1991.   However,  large  increases  have  continued  beyond  what  was  anticipated. 
For  1994,  the  Department  projected  an  increase  of  12,411  children,  or  2.8  percent  over  the 
number  counted  in  1993.   The  actual  increase  in  the  child  count  was  37,616  or  8.5  percent. 
For  1995,  the  Department  predicted  that  the  count  would  increase  by  5  percent,  plus  an 
additional  16,834  children  aged  3  through  5  added  as  a  result  of  the  merger  of  the  Chapter 
1  Handicapped  program  with  the  State  grant  programs  authorized  under  the  IDEA.   The 
actual  1995  count  increased  by  32,250  children  or  6.7  percent,  not  including  the  16,834 
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children  attributed  to  Chapter  1 .  The  Department  predicts  that  the  combined  Preschool  and 
Chapter  1  child  count  will  continue  to  increase  in  1996  and  1997,  though  at  a  somewhat 
lower  rate,  approximately  5  percent. 

Factors  that  have  been  cited  as  possibly  contributing  to  the  continuing  large  increases  in  the 
number  of  children  aged  3  through  5  served  include:   improvements  in  technology  used  to 
identify  children  with  disabilities  at  very  young  ages,  particularly  the  identification  of  children 
at  age  3  and  below;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  young  children  with  disabilities  served 
under  the  Grants  for  infants  and  Families  program  who  then  make  the  transition  into  the 
Preschool  Grants  program;  generally  increased  public  awareness  of  programs  serving 
children  with  disabilities  at  age  5  and  below;  the  growing  number  of  children  affected  by 
prenatal  exposure  to  drugs  and  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome;  and  the  growing  number  of  HIV- 
infected  children.   Due  to  improvements  in  medical  technology,  an  increasing  number  of 
children  who  previously  would  not  have  survived  are  being  bom,  although  frequently  they 
are  bom  medically  fragile  and  technology  dependent.   In  addition,  the  growing  number  of 
children  living  in  poverty  increases  the  number  of  children  at  risk  of  disability.    The  National 
Center  for  Children  in  Poverty's  1995  report.  Young  Children  in  Poverty:  A  Statistical 
Update,  reported  that  the  number  of  U.S.  children  under  6  years  old  living  in  poverty  grew 
from  5  to  6  million  between  1987  and  1992,  encoitipassing  26  percent  of  the  population 
under  6  years  of  age  in  1992.  The  Center  asserts  that:   'The  significance  of  these  figures 
for  our  society  cannot  be  overstated  because  we  will  pay  the  costs  for  the  next  several 
decades.    Poverty  gives  rise  to  many  types  of  deprivation,  and  many  of  our  youngest, 
poorest  children  suffer  severe  consequences  in  tenns  of  their  physical  health  and 
psychological  development." 

National  profile  of  the  Preschool  Grants  program.   The  National  Early  Childhood  Technical 
Assistance  System  (NEC*TAS)  annually  assembles  information  from  the  State  preschool 
program  coordinators  to  develop  a  national  profile  of  the  Preschool  Grants  program.    In 
1994,  39  of  the  59  State  educational  agencies  reported  that  they  maintain  different  policies 
and  procedures  for  preschool  personnel  than  for  staff  serving  the  school-age  population.  Of 
these,  35  have  different  assessment/evaluation  policies,  and  32  have  different  program 
standards  specific  to  the  preschool  population.   State  educational  agencies  used  their  20 
percent  set-aside  funds  for  a  broad  range  of  purposes,  all  of  which  were  intended  to  support 
the  statewide  infrastructure  for  serving  these  children  and  their  families.   For  example,  44 
agencies  used  part  of  their  set-aside  funds  to  provide  specialized  training  for  preschool 
personnel;  40  for  technical  assistance  activities;  32  to  support  pilot  programs;  30  for 
planning  and  coordination  activities;  30  for  specialized  materials;  and  29  for  direct  service. 

In  addition.  States  used  Preschool  Grant  funds  to  support  State  and  local  interagency 
coordinating  committees  (ICCs)  and  other  collaborative  activities  with  Part  H  programs.    In 
15  States,  the  focus  of  the  ICCs  has  been  expanded  to  include  children  birth  through  5 
years  of  age.  All  States  reported  participating  in  coordination  activities  in  some  combination 
with  other  State  agencies  and  programs  in  conducting  child  find,  public  awareness,  and/or 
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training  activities.   For  example,  43  States  have  interagency  agreements  between  special 
education  and  Head  Start  that  define  fiscal  responsibility;  collaborative  activities  related  to 
child  find,  assessment/evaluation  of  children,  referral,  and  training;  and  agency  responsibility 
for  services  to  children  with  disabilities.    In  addition,  38  State  educational  agencies  are 
collaborating  with  the  Even  Start  program  and  36  in  Child  Care  Block  Grant  activities.    Most 
States  report  that  they  have  developed  or  are  developing  policies  and/or  transition 
agreements  concerning  the  transition  of  children  from  Part  H  to  preschool.   Twenty-four 
States  have  developed  or  are  developing  policies  regarding  use  of  funds  for  children  aged  2 
who  will  reach  age  3  during  the  school  year. 

Studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  eariv  Intervention  services.   The  Department  is  funding 
several  projects  to  provide  information  on  the  effectiveness  of  eariy  intervention  services. 
The  Eariy  Intervention  Research  Institute  is  looking  at  the  long-term  effects  and  costs  of 
altemative  eariy  intervention  approaches  for  serving  preschool  children  with  disabilities  and 
their  families.   The  Institute  is  collecting  longitudinal  follow-up  data  for  nine  different 
intervention  studies  begun  in  1986.   In  each  of  these  studies,  children  were  randomly 
assigned  to  one  of  two  groups  in  which  the  type  of  intervention  varied  along  dimensions  of 
intensity,  age  at  start,  or  type  of  intervention  provided.   Children  with  a  wide  range  of 
disabling  conditions  are  included  in  the  studies.   Data  on  a  range  of  variables,  such  as  type 
and  amount  of  other  intervention  services  accessed  by  the  family,  are  being  collected.   The 
Institute  is  also  collecting  information  on  systems  being  implemented  by  the  States  to  verify 
ihat  data  on  the  types  and  amounts  of  treatments  being  received  by  families  is 
nonduplicative.   Analyses  related  to  these  studies  will  provide  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  various  types  of  eariy  intervention  programs  for  children  with 
disabilities.    In  addition,  several  Eariy  Childhood  Research  Institutes  are  looking  at  issues 
such  as  how  to  increase  integration  of  preschool  children  with  disabilities  with  children  who 
do  not  have  disabilities.    States  are  not  required  to  serve  preschool  children  who  do  not 
have  disabilities.    For  this  reason,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  appropriate  programs  that 
could  be  used  to  integrate  children  with  disabilities. 

NCES  longitudinal  study  of  the  progress  of  preschool  children.    The  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  (NCES)  is  conducting  a  major  longitudinal  study  of  the  progress  of 
preschool  children,  beginning  in  1996.  The  Department  is  augmenting  funding  for  the  "Eariy 
Childhood  Longitudinal  Study:  Kindergarten  Cohort"  being  conducted  by  the  NCES  in  order 
to  develop  and  adapt  instruments  to  address  issues  related  to  preschool  children  with 
disabilities.   This  5-year  study  will  include  a  sample  of  approximately  25,000  children  aged  3 
through  5,  including  about  600  children  with  disabilities  participating  in  Head  Start.   We 
anticipate  that  this  study  will  provide  a  number  of  performance  measures  related  to  services 
provided  to  children  aged  3  through  5.   For  example,  it  will  evaluate  the  extent  to  which 
these  children  receive  access  to  and  participate  in  services  and  the  setting  in  which 
services  are  provided.   This  will  provide  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  children  with 
disabilities  are  served  in  programs  with  children  without  disabilities  and  whether  an 
appropriate  array  of  services  is  available  and  being  provided.   The  study  will  give  us  a 
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sense  of  how  well  we  are  doing  at  identifying  children  early  on.   For  example,  are  there  risk 
factors  that  suggest  that  children  could  be  identified  eariier?  The  study  also  will  provide  a 
large  cohort  of  nondisabled  children  for  comparison  purposes.   This  will  allow  us  to  evaluate 
the  success  of  children  with  disabilities  with  othen/vise  similar  children  and  changes  over 
time.   The  study  will  test  achievement  levels  of  disabled  and  nondisabled  children.   This  will 
provide  an  indication  of  the  variation  between  similar  children  with  like  conditions  served  in 
different  types  of  programs  as  an  indication  of  success.    It  will  also  provide  information  on 
demographics  and  family  characteristics.  Children  in  Head  Start  programs  will  be  separately 
identified,  including  children  with  disabilities  served  by  these  programs.   Approximately  13 
percent  of  the  children  served  through  Head  Start  have  disabilities.    NCES  began  field 
testing  data  collection  instruments  in  January  of  1996  and  plans  to  implement  the  data 
collection  for  the  Head  Start  cohort  in  school  year  1996-97  and  implement  the  kindergarten 
cohort  in  school  year  1997-98.   The  Department  is  also  tracking  State  evaluation  efforts. 
For  example,  ten  States  have  or  are  in  the  process  of  assessing  the  average  per-child  cost 
for  eariy  childhood  special  education  services.   We  will  report  on  these  data  as  they 
become  available. 

Long-term  outcomes  of  preschool  programs.   The  Center  for  the  Future  of  Children,  part  of 
the  David  and  Lucile  Packard  Foundation,  published  a  report  on  the  Long-Term  Outcomes 
of  Eariy  Childhood  Programs,  which  was  released  in  December,  1995.   This  report  analyzed 
25  years  of  research  and  reviews  of  144  national  and  intemational  kindergarten  programs, 
beginning  with  the  Federal  Head  Start  program  in  1965.  There  was  variation  in  the  reports 
analyzed,  but  the  weight  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  eariy  childhood  education  can 
produce  positive  effects  on  10  during  the  eariy  childhood  years  and  sizable,  persistent 
positive  effects  on  achievement,  grade  retention,  high  school  graduation  rates,  special 
education  participation,  and  socialization.    The  Center  found  that  children  who  attended 
eariy  childhood  programs  do  better  in  math  and  science  than  their  peers  who  did  not  attend 
preschool  and  are  less  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  and  commit  crimes.   The  report  noted 
that,  in  particular,  the  evidence  for  effects  related  to  grade  retention  and  special  education 
was  overwhelming.    The  report  indicated  that  preschool  programs  can  mean  the  difference 
between  failing  and  passing,  regular  or  special  education,  or  staying  out  of  trouble  for  many 
children.   While  the  analysis  was  not  specifically  targeted  on  children  with  disabilities,  it  is 
likely  that  eariy  education  has  even  more  significance  for  children  with  developmental 
delays.   The  Center  plans  to  publish  a  report  focused  on  special  education  in  the  spring  of 
1996. 

As  of  fiscal  year  1992,  all  States  had  mandates  in  place  to  make  available  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  to  all  children  aged  3  through  5  with  disabilities.   This  program 
will  support  efforts  of  States  and  communities  to  provide  quality  preschool  programs  for 
children  with  disabilities,  thus  enabling  those  children  to  enter  school  better  prepared  to 
leam.   As  with  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program,  eariy  intervention  at  critical 
points  helps  to  avert  the  loss  of  individual  potential.   The  National  Council  on  Disabilities 
reports  that,  "When  children  with  disabilities  receive  the  supports  they  need  from  a  very 
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young  age  in  inclusive  classrooms,  their  potential  to  develop  the  physical,  psychological, 
and  social  skills  required  to  be  full  participants  in  their  communities  is  greatly  enhanced." 
The  Department  believes  that  these  funds  also  help  States  to  avoid  or  substantially  reduce 
the  more  extensive  and  costly  services  a  child  with  disabilities  would  need  entering  school 
without  preschool  services. 


IMPACT  DATA 


1995  1996'  1997' 


Children  served  '  527,789  554,200  581 ,900 

Share  per  child  $683  $650  $653 


'  Estimates. 

'  These  counts  do  not  include  children  served  by  the  States  who  are  2  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  count,  but  will 

turn  3  years  old  during  the  school  year. 
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Federal 

Fiscal  Year 

Child  Count 
(000) 

ADDroDriation 
($  in  000s) 

Share  Per  Child 

1977 

197 

$12,500 

$64 

1978 

201 

15,000 

81 

1979 

215 

17,500 

81 

1980 

232 

25,000 

108 

1981 

237 

25,000 

105 

1982 

228 

24,000 

105 

1983 

242 

25,000 

103 

1984 

243 

26,330 

108 

1985 

260 

29,000 

112 

1986 

261 

28,710 

110 

1987 

266 

180,000 

677 

1988 

288 

201,054 

698 

1989 

323 

247,000 

765 

1990 

352 

251,510 

715 

1991 

367 

292,766 

798 

1992 

398 

320,000 

804 

1993 

441 

325,773 

739 

1994 

479 

339,257 

709 

1995 

528 

360,265 

683 

1996 

554 

360,409 

650 

1997 

582 

380,000 

653 
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Grants  for  infants  and  families 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1997  Authorization:    To  be  determined  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  000s): 

1996  1997  Change 

$315,754  $315,632  -$122 


The  GEPA  extension  applied  through  September  30,  1995.    New  authorizing  legislation  has  been  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  fonnula  grant  program  assists  States  in  developing  and  implementing  statewide 
systems  of  coordinated,  comprehensive,  multidiscipiinary,  interagency  programs  to  make 
available  earty  intervention  services  to  all  children  with  disabilities,  aged  birth  through  2.  and 
their  families. 

Under  the  program.  States  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  services  are  made  available  to 
all  birth-through-two-year  olds  with  disabilities,  including  Indian  children  and  their  families 
residing  on  reservations  with  Department  of  the  Interior  schools.    Infants  and  toddlers  with 
disabilities  are  defined  as  children  who:   (1)  are  experiencing  developmental  delays,  as 
measured  by  appropriate  diagnostic  instruments  and  procedures,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:   cognitive  development,  physical  development,  communication 
development,  social  or  emotional  development,  or  adaptive  development;  or  (2)  have  a 
diagnosed  physical  or  mental  condition  which  has  a  high  probability  of  resulting  in 
developmental  delay.   Within  statutory  limits,  "developmental  delay"  has  the  meaning  given 
the  term  by  each  State.    In  addition.  States  have  the  discretion  to  provide  services  to  infants 
and  toddlers  who  are  at  risk  of  having  substantial  developmental  delays  if  appropriate  eariy 
intervention  services  are  not  provided. 

Funds  allocated  under  the  program  can  be  used:   (1)  to  develop  and  implement  the 
statewide  system  described  above;  (2)  to  fund  direct  services  that  are  not  otherwise 
provided  by  other  public  or  private  sources;  (3)  to  expand  and  improve  on  services  that  are 
othenwise  available;  and  (4)  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education,  in  accordance 
with  Part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA),  to  children  with 
disabilities  from  their  third  birthday  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  school  year.   To  be 
eligible  for  a  grant,  a  State  must  have  a  statewide  system  that  includes  14  statutory 
components,  a  lead  agency  designated  with  the  responsibility  for  the  coordination  and 
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administration  of  funds,  and  a  State  Interagency  Coordinating  Council  to  advise  and  assist 
the  lead  agency. 

Allocations  are  based  on  the  number  of  children  in  the  general  population  aged  birth 
through  2  years.    No  State  can  receive  less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  funds  available  to  ail 
States  or  $500,000,  whichever  is  greater.   The  Outlying  Areas  may  receive  up  to  1  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated.   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Interior)  receives  1 .25  percent  of 
the  amount  available  to  States.   Interior  must  pass  through  all  the  funds  it  receives  to  Indian 
tribes,  tribal  organizations,  or  consortia  for  the  coordination  of  assistance  in  the  provision  of 
eariy  intervention  services  by  the  States  on  reservations  with  Interior  schools.     Tribes  and 
tribal  organizations  can  use  the  funds  they  receive  to  provide  (1)  help  to  States  in  identifying 
Indian  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities,  (2)  parent  training,  and  (3)  eariy  intervention 
services. 

Reauthorization  proposal.   The  Administration's  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  would  amend  the  authority  for  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Toddlers 
with  Disabilities  program  to  provide  the  States  increased  flexibility.    States  would  be  allowed 
to  provide  infants  and  toddlers  at  risk  of  disability  less  than  the  full  range  of  services 
required  for  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities.    The  State's  application  would  have  to 
indicate  whether  the  State  intended  to  serve  at-risk  infants  and  toddlers  and  the  services  it 
would  provide  these  children.   At  a  minimum.  States  electing  to  serve  these  children  must 
provide  service  coordination.    In  addition,  the  reauthorization  bill  would  extend  the  transition 
planning  requirement  to  children  who  are  not  going  into  IDEA,  Part  B  programs;  add  the 
right  to  mediation,  in  accordance  with  mediation  provisions  that  would  be  added  to  Part  B; 
and  require  State  interagency  coordinating  councils  to  include  a  representative  from  a  Head 
Start  agency  or  program  and  a  representative  from  the  State  agency  responsible  for  child 
care.   The  Administration's  bill  also  would  reserve  up  to  .05  of  1  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Coordinating  Council  (FICC), 
increase  the  number  of  parents  on  the  Council  to  20  percent  of  the  members,  and  expand 
the  FICC's  role  to  include  advising  the  Secretaries  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Defense, 
Agriculture,  and  Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  the 
perfomnance  of  their  responsibilities  related  to  serving  children  aged  birth  through  five  who 
are  eligible  for  services  under  Part  H  or  Part  B  of  the  IDEA. 

Currently,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  definitions  of  developmental  delay 
employed  by  the  States.  The  Administration's  bill  would  establish  a  panel  of  experts  to 
develop  recommendations  for  a  uniform  national  definition  of  developmental  delay.   The 
Secretary  would  also  have  authority  to  publish  a  final  regulation  containing  a  definition  of 
developmental  delay  after  taking  public  comment  on  the  proposed  regulation. 

Chapter  1  Handicapped  program  hold-harmless  provision.   The  Improving  America's 
Schools  Act  of  1994  (lASA),  in  reauthorizing  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA),  terminated  the  ESEA,  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program.   All  children  with 
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disabilities  are  now  to  be  served  under  the  programs  authorized  by  the  IDEA.   To  ensure 
that  States  that  received  funds  under  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program  in  1994  were  not 
adversely  affected  by  the  merger  of  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program  with  the  IDEA, 
lASA  included  a  hold-harmless  provision.    For  fiscal  years  1995  through  1997,  the  statute 
guarantees  that  States  will  receive  no  less  under  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families 
program  than  they  had  received,  in  total,  under  that  program  and  the  Chapter  1 
Handicapped  program  in  1994.  After  1997,  if  the  general  population  of  children  aged  birth 
through  2  years  reported  for  a  State  in  the  most  recent  report  on  population  published  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  is  less  than  the  number  reported  for 
the  State  for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  hold-harmless  would  be  reduced  by  the  same  percentage. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.   The  1997  appropriation  will 
become  available  on  July  1,  1997,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1998.   States  would  use  fiscal  year  1997  funds  primarily  during  the  1997-98  school  year. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $175,000    ' 

1993 213,280    ' 

1994 253,152    ' 

1995  Base    281,632 

1995  Chapter  1  Handicapped  offset  ....  34,000 

1995  Total 315,632 

1996     315,754 

'    Excludes  funding  for  the  Chapter  1  Handicapped  program,  which  provided  support  for  services  to  children 
currently  served  under  the  Grants  to  States  and  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  programs. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department's  request  of  $315.6  million  for  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program 
for  fiscal  year  1997  would  maintain  funding  at  approximately  the  same  levels  as  in  fiscal 
year  1995  and  in  the  the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement.    Funding  continues  to  be 
needed  to  help  States  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  statewide  systems,  provide  critical 
serv^ices  that  otherwise  would  not  be  available,  and  encourage  States  to  expand  services  to 
more  children.   The  request  would  support  continuing  efforts  on  the  part  of  States  to 
implement  quality  coordinated,  comprehensive,  multidisciplinary  statewide  systems  of  eariy 
intervention  programs.    In  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997,  State  lead  agencies  plan  to  wori<  on 
developing  seamless  service  delivery  systems,  increasing  access  to  funding  sources  such 
as  Social  Sen/ices  Block  Grants  and  the  Medicaid  program,  increasing  child  find  activities 
and  training  provided  to  families  and  professionals,  developing  and  refining  program 
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evaluation  processes,  and  developing  programs  to  address  personnel  shortages,  including 
appropriate  use  of  paraprofessionals. 

The  news  that  a  newborn  or  infant  has  a  disability  can  be  devastating  for  parents.    In  many 
cases,  their  only  prior  experience  with  services  has  been  with  the  medical  system.    Parents 
do  not  know  how  to  interpret  information  about  their  child's  condition  in  terms  of  functional 
limitations,  potential  for  growth,  availability  of  early  intervention  services,  or  appropriate 
courses  of  action,  and  generally  do  not  know  where  to  go  to  obtain  assistance.   The  Grants 
for  Infants  and  Families  program  under  Part  H  is  the  only  Federal  program  that  is  focused 
on  serving  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities  aged  birth  through  two.  The  Part  H  program 
helps  States  to  address  the  needs  of  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities  and  their  families 
at  the  earliest  point  possible  by  promoting  child  find  activities,  provision  of  early  intervention 
services  targeted  to  the  family's  needs,  coordination  of  early  intervention  services  on  a 
statewide  basis,  and,  if  necessary,  provision  of  services  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
available.   As  such,  it  plays  a  major  role  in  improving  the  school  readiness  of  these  young 
children.   This  is  critical  to  the  National  Education  Goal  of  ensuring  that  every  child  enters 
school  ready  to  learn. 

Increase  in  number  of  children  served.    Under  Part  H  systems,  the  States  served  143,392 
infants  and  toddlers  in  1993  and  150,783  in  1994,  an  increase  of  5.2  percent.    In  1995,  the 
number  of  children  reported  was  164,100,  an  increase  of  8.8  percent.   The  Department 
expects  that  the  number  of  children  served  under  this  program  will  continue  to  increase. 
Higher  rates  of  survival  for  low  birth  weight  infants,  and  children  bom  with  drug  addiction, 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  and  HIV  infection  are  partially  responsible  for  the  higher  numbers. 
In  addition,  only  11  States  and  two  territories  currently  serve  at-risk  children. 

Benefits  of  early  intervention  services  provided  under  Part  H.   Part  H  program  data  from 
States  indicate  positive  outcomes  for  children  served  that  can  be  traced  to  the  Part  H 
program.    For  example,  a  study  of  child  exit  data  from  56  percent  of  Utah's  early 
intervention  programs  showed  that  28  percent  of  the  children  exiting  between  January 
through  November  of  1994  did  not  require  preschool  special  education  services.    Even 
though  Utah's  preschool  special  education  eligibility  requirements  are  slightly  more  stringent 
than  those  of  the  Part  H  program,  the  State  expects  that  further  analysis  of  these  data  will 
indicate  a  strong  cost-benefit  in  favor  of  early  intervention  services.    Montana  reports  that 
approximately  36  percent  of  the  children  served  by  Part  H  go  on  to  regular  education 
services  without  special  education  or  related  services  (tracked  up  to  the  second  grade). 
Texas  estimates  that  20  percent  of  the  children  leaving  the  program  do  not  need  to  be 
referred  to  special  education.   A  Massachusetts  review  of  exit  data  for  1992  indicated  that 
828  of  9,830  children,  or  8.4  percent  of  the  children  enrolled  for  eariy  intervention  services 
who  had  severe  developmental  delays  in  at  least  one  area  were  discharged  from  services 
at  or  before  the  age  of  three  with  either  a  reduced  need  (153  children)  or  no  further  need 
for  preschool  special  services  (675  children). 
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A  number  of  recent  studies  indicate  additional  benefits  of  eariy  intervention  services.   For 
example,  the  Florida  Infant  Health  and  Development  Program  conducted  a  3-year  study  of 
eariy  intervention  services  and  health/medical  follow-up  to  babies  w'Ah  low  birth  weight  from 
hospital  discharge  until  age  three.  The  study  found  that  special  education  was  needed  for 
9  percent  of  the  group  who  received  comprehensive  eariy  intervention  services  as 
compared  to  26  percent  for  the  group  that  only  received  health/medical  follow-up.   Children 
receiving  eariy  intervention  services  demonstrated  significantly  fewer  behavior  problems  and 
a  higher  IQ  (an  average  of  13  points  higher)  than  those  who  received  only  health/medical 
follow-up.   The  study  did  not  have  a  control  group  for  infants  that  did  not  receive  eariy 
intervention  or  health/medical  services,  but  the  differences  could  be  expected  to  be  even 
more  dramatic.    Other  studies  also  provide  important  information.    The  Infant  Health  and 
Development  Program,  a  national  multi-site  study,  found  that  low-birth  weight,  premature 
infants  who  received  comprehensive  eariy  intervention  and  preschool  services  scored 
significantly  higher  on  tests  of  mental  ability,  and  experienced  lower  mental  disability  rates, 
compared  to  children  who  received  only  health  services  (Ramey,  et  al.,  1992).   The  Eariy 
Inten/ention  Collaborative  Study  also  found  developmental  gains  after  one  year  of 
intervention  in  children  with  identified  disabilities  or  who  were  at  risk  for  developmental 
disabilities  (Shonkoff,  et  al.,  1990).   Utah  State  University  conducted  a  number  of 
longitudinal  studies  of  the  effects  and  costs  of  eariy  intervention  with  children  with 
disabilities.   These  studies  indicate  that  more  positive  differences  are  being  found  with 
children  as  they  progress  through  elementary  school. 

Statewide  coordination  of  eariy  intervention  services.   The  following  examples  of  State  data 
indicate  that  the  Part  H  program  has  been  effective  in  getting  States  to  implement 
comprehensive,  coordinated  systems  of  eariy  Intervention  services. 

0  In  1982,  Texas  agencies  provided  eariy  intervention  in  only  150  of  254  counties. 
Since  1991,  families  in  all  counties  have  access  to  eariy  intervention.  In  addition,  in  a 
confidential  family  satisfaction  and  perceptions  survey,  96.3  percent  of  Texas  parents 
participating  in  the  Eariy  Childhood  Intervention  program  responded  that  they  felt  like 
an  active  part  of  the  team  serving  their  child.  The  survey  also  found  that  97  percent 
of  the  respondents  believed  that  the  system  included  the  services  that  were  important 
to  the  family,  and  92.3  percent  found  that  the  program  met  their  child's  needs. 

0    Montana  has  made  eariy  intervention  services  available  for  20  years.   However,  the 
Part  H  system  is  responsible  for  fostering  the  growth  of  a  competency-based  system 
to  credential  direct  sen/ice  providers  of  eariy  intervention  sen/ices  in  the  State. 
Montana  sees  the  certification  system  as  one  measure  of  quality  control  that 
developed  as  a  direct  result  of  participation  in  Part  H. 

0    West  Virginia  used  an  interagency  approach  fostered  by  its  Part  H  system  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  system  of  personnel  development  including  the  Department  of 
Education,  Head  Start,  Child  Care,  Developmental  Disabilities,  the  Governor's  Cabinet 
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for  Children  and  Families,  and  various  colleges  and  universities.    Part  H  funds  were 
used  to  develop  the  structure  for  this  system.    Other  agencies  then  provided  the  funds 
and  resources  to  expand  the  system. 

o     In  Arizona,  implementation  of  Part  H  resulted  in  an  interagency  agreement  among  5 
agencies  to  facilitate  implementation,  including  development  of  an  application  for  early 
childhood  services  which  ail  participating  agencies  agreed  to  accept  in  place  of  their 
own  application  forms,  establishment  of  "interim  service  coordinators"  for  newly 
refen-ed  families  to  assist  them  in  the  process  of  evaluation  and  eligibility 
determination,  and  establishment  of  regional  offices  which  serve  as  single  points  of 
contact  for  families  and  referral  sources. 

o    Utah  credits  the  15  local  and  regional  interagency  coordinating  councils  created 
because  of  the  Grants  for  Infants  and  Families  program  with  creating  a  seamless 
system  of  services  for  eligible  children  birth  through  age  5. 

Innovative  programs.   A  number  of  States  are  implementing  creative  models  for  early 
intervention  services.    For  instance,  Arkansas  has  developed  a  service  coordination  system 
composed  of  32  service  coordinators  located  throughout  the  State  to  assist  families  to 
develop  individualized  family  service  plans  and  obtain  services  in  their  local  communities. 
The  Part  H  lead  agency  has  worked  with  the  Arkansas  Medicaid  Program  to  develop  a 
targeted  case  management  program  which  provides  reimbursement  to  persons  certified  as 
case  managers.   These  individuals  are  selected  by  families  and  assist  with  planning  and 
obtaining  services  for  infants  and  toddlers  who  are  eligible  for  services  through  Part  H. 
Currently,  there  are  approximately  450  persons  certified  to  provide  targeted  case 
management.    Arkansas  has  also  developed  a  voucher  system  to  help  ensure  that  families 
have  choices  and  can  purchase  services  in  their  local  communities.    Service  coordinators 
and  families  select  providers  from  groups  of  providers  certified  by  the  State. 

Utilization  of  early  intervention  services.   The  Early  Childhood  Research  Institute  (ECRI)  is 
conducting  an  ongoing  project  to  study  utilization  of  early  intervention  services  by  infants 
and  toddlers  and  their  families.    One  important  finding  of  the  research  thus  far  is  that  the 
mean  age  at  referral  was  10  months  and  average  age  at  program  entry  was  12  months. 
Previously  collected  data  indicated  that  the  average  age  of  children  at  referral  was  18 
months.   These  data  indicate  that  children  are  being  identified  at  a  much  earlier  age  than 
during  the  early  implementation  stage  of  the  Part  H  program. 

Longitudinal  study  of  the  Part  H  program,    in  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Department  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  project  to  design  and  conduct  a  longitudinal  study  of  infants  and  toddlers 
served  under  Part  H.  The  study  will  assess  the  effects  of  the  program  over  a  5-year  period, 
including  an  evaluation  of  the  Part  H  program's  impact  on  children,  families,  and  service 
providers.   The  project  also  will  examine  the  extent  to  which  Part  H  is  being  implemented  at 
the  local  level  and  the  relationships  between  extent  of  implementation  and  child  and  family 
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outcomes.   The  sample  will  cover  approximately  1,800  children.    Child  and  family  variables 
will  be  assessed  when  the  child  enters  eariy  intervention,  at  each  one-year  anniversary 
through  age  three,  and  again  at  age  five.   The  contractor  will  collect  information  on  the  type 
of  provider,  nature  of  services  provided,  and  quantity,  quality,  duration,  and  cost  of  services 
received  by  each  child  and  family.   This  will  provide  extensive  information  on  characteristics 
of  recipients  of  Part  H  services,  actual  services  provided,  the  service  providers,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  particular  service  settings. 

The  years  from  birth  through  two  are  a  critical  period  in  a  child's  development,  yet  it  is  a 
time  when  they  generally  are  not  receiving  formal  services.    Failure  to  provide  appropriate 
eariy  intervention  can  lead  to  severe  developmental  lags,  atrophy  of  the  sensory  systems, 
and  eventual  developmental  regression.    By  eliminating  or  reducing  complications  that  could 
arise  if  services  are  not  provided,  children  will  have  better  outcomes  and  require  less 
intensive  or  no  special  services  when  they  are  ready  to  enter  school.   The  Grants  for  Infants 
and  Families  program  targets  children  who  are  likely  to  experience  poor  outcomes  because 
of  disability.   The  Department  believes  it-is  critical  for  the  Federal  Government  to  continue  to 
support  the  efforts  of  States  that  have  been  making  a  commitment  to  ensuring  that  infants 
and  toddlers  with  disabilities  receive  the  services  they  need  to  prepare  them  to  enter  school 
and  succeed. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995 

1996' 

1997' 

State  awards  ($  in  000s): 

Minimum  State  Award  ^ 

$1,375 

$1,546 

$1,545 

Average  State  Award  ' 

$5,942 

$5,945 

$5,943 

Maximum  State  Award  ^ 

$40,347 

$41,971 

$41,959 

Estimates. 
'  The  calculations  for  minimum,  average,  and  maximum  awards  do  not  include  the  Outlying  Areas  or  BIA. 
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Program  support  and  improvement:  Research  to  practice 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1997  Authorization:  To  be  determined  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

0  $95,720  +$95,720 


^  The  GEPA  extension  expired  September  30,  1995    New  authorizing  legislation  has  been  proposed. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Research  to  Practice  program  is  to  develop  and  apply  knowledge  to  improve 
educational  and  early  intervention  results  for  children  vt/ith  disabilities.  In  carrying  out  this 
purpose  the  program  supports  activities  in  three  areas: 

Knowledge  development:  Research  projects  are  a  primary  source  of  new  knowledge  in  the 
areas  of  early  intervention  and  education  for  children  with  disabilities.  The  findings  from  these 
projects  are  used  to  directly  improve  services  for  children  with  disabilities  or  as  a  basis  for 
developing  model  practices  that  improve  services.  Research  projects  make  their  findings 
available  to  a  variety  of  audiences  through  technical  assistance  providers,  dissemination 
projects,  information  networks,  and  other  means.  While  the  appropriate  audiences  for  different 
types  of  findings  vary,  in  general,  audiences  include  teachers,  administrators,  parents, 
individuals  interested  in  demonstrating  the  applicability  of  research  findings,  and  other 
researchers.  Research  institutes,  such  as  an  institute  currently  studying  interventions  for 
children  with  disabilities  who  were  prenatally  exposed  to  illicit  dmgs  or  alcohol,  develop  new 
knowledge  and  promote  the  use  of  research  based  knowledge  to  address  problems  by  serving 
as  information  resources  for  educators  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Apr?lving  knowledge  to  create  useful  practices:  While  much  research  is  immediately  useful  in 
improving  services  for  children  with  disabilities,  other  research  needs  to  be  applied  through 
model  demonstration  projects.  These  projects  develop  and  evaluate  new  services  and  materials 
to  provide  more  effective  interventions  for  children  vtnth  disabilities  and  their  families.  Much  of 
the  knowledge  on  which  model  demonstration  projects  are  based  comes  from  the  research 
activities  supported  by  the  Research  to  Practice  program.  However,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  awards  for  demonstration  projects  are  based  on  the  best  information  available. 
Demonstrations  based  on  research  previously  supported  by  the  program  receive  no  preference 
over  research  coming  from  other  sources. 

Making  knowledge  available:  The  Research  to  Practice  program  also  supports  outreach, 
technical  assistance,  and  dissemination  activities  designed  to  put  knowledge  into  the  hands  of 
those  working  with  children  with  disabilities.  Outreach  activities  help  make  practices  and 
products  that  have  been  proven  to  be  effective  available  for  adaptation  or  replication.  Unlike 
demonstration  projects,  which  include  support  for  direct  services,  outreach  projects  support  only 
activities  that  distribute  information  on  models  and  provide  advice,  training,  and  other  assistance 
in  replicating  model  practices.  Outreach  activities  are  tied  closely  to  technical  assistance  and 
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dissemination  activities.  Technical  assistance  activities  match  outreach  projects  with 
State-identified  needs,  while  dissemination  activities  provide  for  the  broad  availability  of 
information  on  model  practices. 

In  addition  to  facilitating  the  adoption  of  model  practices,  technical  assistance  and  dissemination 
activities  play  a  number  of  key  roles  in  the  application  of  knowledge  to  improve  practice.  These 
roles  include  determining  areas  where  technical  assistance  and  information  are  needed, 
preparing  or  ensuring  that  materials  are  prepared  in  formats  that  are  appropriate  for  a  wide 
variety  of  audiences,  making  technical  assistance  and  information  accessible  to  consumers,  and 
promoting  communication  links  among  consumers. 

As  with  demonstration  projects,  outreach,  technical  assistance,  and  dissemination  activities  are 
based  on  the  best  information  available  regardless  of  its  source. 

The  Research  to  Practice  program  is  tied  closely  to  activities  under  the  Professional 
Development  and  Parent  Training  and  Information  programs.   Knowledge  obtained  through 
research  and  demonstration  activities,  and  distributed  through  technical  assistance  and 
dissemination  activities,  is  used  to  improve  the  preparation  of  personnel  serving  children  with 
disabilities  as  well  as  to  keep  parents  infonmed. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  the  Research  to  Practice  program,  $95.7  million  is  requested.  Of  this  amount,  $63.6  million 
would  be  used  for  continuation  of  projects  that  received  their  initial  funding  in  prior  years  under 
the  expiring  authorities.  About  $32.1  million  is  expected  to  be  available  for  new  awards  and  peer 
review. 

The  new  comprehensive  planning  process  for  Program  Support  and  Improvement  programs  will 
be  the  basis  for  setting  priorities  under  the  Research  to  Practice  program.  The  comprehensive 
planning  process  would  be  broad-based  and  would  include  policy-makers,  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  individuals  with  disabilities,  and  researchers  in  developing  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  agenda.  This  new  approach  to  planning  would  reduce  overiap,  gaps,  and 
fragmentation  inherent  in  the  separate  plans  and  authorizations  for  each  of  the  expired 
categorical  programs.  It  would  also  facilitate  the  use  of  research  in  improving  results  for  children 
with  disabilities. 

Research,  demonstration,  outreach,  technical  assistance,  and  dissemination  activities  will  also 
be  coordinated  with  comparable  Federal  and  non-Federal  efforts  in  order  to  increase  their 
effectiveness  and  to  focus  on  cross-cutting  issues  such  as  transition  and  coordination  of 
services. 

Research 

The  request  includes  about  $28  million  for  research  activities.  Included  in  this  amount  is 
$16  million  for  new  awards  and  $12  million  for  continuation  funding  for  projects  originally  funded 
under  expired  authorities.  This  is  about  $4.1  million  more  than  the  comparable  estimated 
amount  that  would  support  research  in  fiscal  year  1996,  based  on  the  tentative  conference  level. 
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Research  activities  would  be  closely  coordinated  with  those  in  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  (OERI),  including  the  new  National  Research  Institutes.  Joint 
funding  of  projects  with  OERI  would  be  increased. 

Continuation  support  will  be  provided  for  projects  initially  funded  under  expired  authorities  for  the 
Serious  Emotional  Disturbance,  Severe  Disabilities,  Early  Childhood  Education,  Secondary  and 
Transitional  Services,  and  Innovation  and  Development  programs.  These  projects  include: 

0      School-based  research  projects  that  identify  and  examine  effective  classroom  practices  for 
educating  students  with  disabilities  in  the  context  of  educational  reform  efforts,  particularly 
those  focused  on  improving  academic  achievement  in  core  curricular  areas.  These  studies 
are  designed  to  provide  information  about  effective  interventions  to  ensure  that  students 
with  disabilities  also  achieve  the  world-class  results  that  are  envisioned  by  the  National 
Education  Goals. 

0       Projects  to  resolve  technical  issues  and  develop  methods  for  including  students  with 
disabilities  in  general  education  accountability  and  assessment  systems.  Across  the 
country  States  and  school  districts  are  developing  assessments  for  holding  schools  and 
students  accountable  for  achieving  to  much  higher  levels.  Students  with  disabilities  are 
often  excluded  from  these  assessments,  usually  because  accommodations  are  not 
available.  This  research  is  helping  to  develop  accommodations,  test  their  feasibility,  and 
ensure  that  the  results  of  the  assessments  are  technically  defensible. 

o      A  center  to  develop  and  evaluate  effective  and  efficient  interagency  models  for  serving 
students  with  serious  emotional  disturbance.  Over  the  years,  researchers  have  developed 
effective  interventions  for  serving  students  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  through 
multiagency  collaborative  service  delivery  systems.  However,  many  school  districts  are 
struggling  with  this  population  of  students,  which  often  results  in  expensive  out-of-district 
placements  or  in  some  cases  ineffective  services. 

0      An  institute  to  develop,  or  identify  and  validate,  appropriate  strategies  for  serving  infants, 
toddlers,  and  preschoolers  and  their  families  from  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse 
backgrounds.    The  institute  is  producing  materials  for  child-find  activities,  instruction,  and 
personnel  training. 

0      An  institute  to  develop,  or  identify  and  validate,  instructional  and  eariy  intervention  strategies 
for  infants,  toddlers,  and  preschoolers  with  disabilities  that  can  be  used  at  home.  These 
strategies  are  to  be  consistent  with  the  educational  programs  of  children  with  disabilities 
and  the  service  plans  for  infants,  toddlers,  and  their  families.  Strategies  target  the 
cognitive,  communication,  physical,  social,  and  emotional  development  of  children. 

Demonstrations 

The  request  includes  about  $21 .9  million  for  demonstration  activities.  Included  in  this  amount  is 
$5.6  million  for  new  awards  and  $16.3  million  for  continuation  funding  for  projects  originally 
funded  under  expired  authorities.  This  is  about  $2.6  million  more  than  the  estimated  comparable 
amount  that  would  be  used  for  demonstrations  in  fiscal  year  1996,  at  the  tentative  conference 
level. 

Priorities  for  demonstration  competitions  are  expected  to  parallel  those  of  research  competitions. 
However,  the  scope  of  priorities  will  be  expanded  to  include  children  with  disabilities  in 
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elementary  school  grades  whose  needs  were  not  addressed  under  expired  program  authorities. 

Continuation  support  will  be  provided  for  projects  initially  funded  under  expired  authorities  for  the 
Deaf-Blindness,  Serious  Emotional  Disturbance,   Early  Childhood  Education,  Secondary  and 
Transitional  Services,  and  Postsecondary  Education.  These  projects  include  demonstrations  to: 

o      Develop  model  practices  for  providing  early  intervention  and  eariy  childhood  education  for 
children  with  disabilities. 

0       Develop  collaborative  models  to  improve  services  for  students  with  serious  emotional 
disturbance,  and  services  targeted  at  preventing  students  with  emotional  and  behavioral 
problems  from  developing  serious  emotional  disturbance. 

o      Convert  research  findings  on  issues  involving  children  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind  into 
effective  interventions. 

0       Identify  and  develop  worl<-focused  alternatives  for  youth  with  disabilities  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  or  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school. 

Outreach.  Technical  Assistance,  and  Dissemination 

The  request  includes  $12.7  million  for  outreach  activities.  Included  in  this  amount  is  $5.4  million 
for  new  awards  and  $7.3  million  for  continuation  funding  for  projects  originally  funded  under 
expired  authorities.  This  is  about  $1.7  million  more  than  the  estimated  comparable  amount  that 
would  be  used  for  outreach  in  fiscal  year  1996,  based  on  the  tentative  conference  level. 

New  outreach  competitions  are  expected  to  include  preschool  and  eariy  childhood  education,  and 
secondary  and  transitional  services  as  they  have  in  prior  years.  However,  the  scope  of 
competitions  is  expected  to  be  expanded  to  address  children  with  disabilities  in  elementary 
school  grades  whose  needs  were  not  addressed  under  expired  program  authorities. 

Outreach  continuation  projects  that  were  initially  funded  under  the  Severe  Disabilities,  Eariy 
Childhood  Education,  and  Secondary  and  Transitional  Services  programs  would  be  supported. 
These  include  projects  designed  to  improve: 

0      Services  to  children  with  severe  disabilities  in  general  education  and  community  settings. 

o       Eariy  intervention  and  eariy  childhood  education  services  for  young  children  with  disabilities. 

o      Transitional  services  for  youth  with  disabilities  . 

Technical  assistance  activities  would  be  funded  at  a  level  of  $29.3  million.  This  is  $3.7  million 
more  than  the  level  of  support  provided  at  the  tentative  conference  level  for  1996.    In  addition  to 
the  technical  assistance  provided  using  funds  under  this  program.  States  would  be  able  to 
purchase  technical  assistance  they  believe  is  necessary  using  funds  provided  through  State 
Improvement  grants  and  other  resources.  In  1997,  most  technical  assistance  activities  would  be 
supported  as  continuations  of  projects  funded  under  expired  authorities.   However,  technical 
assistance  activities  in  the  area  of  elementary  education  are  expected  to  be  expanded  to  fill  a 
gap  under  expired  authorities,  which  provided  limited  technical  assistance  outside  of  the  areas  of 
eariy  childhood  services  and  secondary  and  transitional  services. 
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Continuation  support  would  be  provided  for  technical  assistance  activities  previously  funded 
under  the  expired  authorities  for  the  Deaf-Blindness,  Early  Childhood  Education,  Secondary  and 
Transitional  Services,  and  Regional  Resource  Centers  programs.  Regional  resource  centers, 
which  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  educational  agencies,  are  expected  to  assist  States 
in  developing  their  State  Improvement  Plans.  These  centers  would  also  provide  assistance  to 
States  with  regard  to  including  children  with  disabilities  in  plans  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  and  the  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act.  As  part  of  their  functions  the  centers  would  help  States  identify  and  access 
technical  assistance  and  information,  including  information  on  research  and  best  practices. 

Dissemination  activities  would  be  funded  at  a  level  of  about  $4.2  million.  This  is  $900,000  more 
than  the  comparable  level  of  support  projected  under  the  1996  tentative  conference  level. 

Dissemination  activities  will  include  a  major  emphasis  on  integrating  information  on  special 
education  and  early  intervention  into  clearinghouses,  libraries,  electronic  networks  and  other 
information  and  communication  resources  that  are  available  to  address  the  needs  of  all  children, 
not  just  children  with  disabilities.  These  include  the  National  Library  of  Education,  the 
Eisenhower  National  Clearinghouse  for  Mathematics  and  Science  Education,  INet,  the 
clearinghouses  of  the  Education  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC),  OERI's  10  regional 
educational  laboratories,  public  libraries.  State  information  networks,  and  other  information 
resources. 

In  addition,  greater  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  coordinating  dissemination  activities  among 
various  recipients  of  special  education  funding  such  as  the  National  Information  Center  for 
Children  and  Youth  with  Disabilities  (NICHCY)  and  Parent  Training  and  Information  projects. 

fi^ost  dissemination  activities  in  1997  will  be  supported  as  continuations  of  awards  initially  made 
under  the  expired  authorities  for  the  Deaf-Blindness  and  Clearinghouses  programs.  These 
awards  include  the  National  Information  Center  for  Children  and  Youth  with  Disabilities,  the 
National  Clearinghouse  on  Postsecondary  Education  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities,  the  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Professions  in  Special  Education,  and  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Children 
Who  are  Deaf-Blind.   Funds  will  also  be  provided  to  continue  support  of  the  Department's 
Education  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  in  the  areas  of  special  education  and  early 
intervention. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

Impact  data  displayed  for  Research  to  Practice  activities  reflect  the  following: 

For  1997:  Estimated  total  funding  under  proposed  legislation  and  for  continuations  of  currently 
funded  projects. 

For  1996  and  1995:  Comparable  amounts  of  funding  for  related  activities  funded  under  the 
expired  antecedent  programs. 
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1995 

1996 

1997 

Program  funding:  ($000) 

Research: 

New 

0 

0 

$15,965 

Expiring  programs: 

Deaf-blindness: 

New 

$130 

0 

0 

Continuation 

50 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

180 

0 

0 

Serious  emotional  disturbance: 

New 

871 

$500 

0 

Continuation 

1,192 

1.230 

1.712 

Subtotal 

1,220 

1.730 

1,712 

Severe  disabilities: 

New 

620 

0 

0 

Continuation 

2,380 

2.403 

1,320 

Subtotal 

3.000 

2.403 

1.320 

Eariy  childhood  education: 

New 

800 

3,557 

0 

Continuation 

3,435 

2.600 

4.450 

Subtotal 

4.235 

6.157 

4.450 

Secondary  and  transitional  services: 

New 

187 

170 

0 

Continuation 

1,068 

814 

292 

Subtotal 

1.255 

984 

292 

Postsecondary  education: 

New 

73 

0 

0 

Innovation  and  development: 

New 

4.752 

0 

0 

Continuation 

13,439 

12.641 

4.279 

Subtotal 

18.191 

12.641 

4.279 

Subtotal  -  Research: 

New 

7.433 

4,227 

15,965 

Continuation 

21,564 

19,688 

12.053 

Total 

28.154 

23,915 

28,018 
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1995 

1996 

1997 

Demonstrations: 

New 

0 

0 

$5,600 

Expiring  programs: 

Deaf-blindness: 

New 

0 

$675 

0 

Continuation 

$1,251 

529 

1.190 

Subtotal 

1,251 

1,204 

1,190 

Serious  emotional  disturbance: 

New 

661 

500 

0 

Continuation 

864 

695 

1.193 

Subtotal 

1,525 

1.195 

1,193 

Early  childhood  education: 

New 

1,031 

1,365 

0 

Continuation 

5,712 

4  337 

4.800 

Subtotal 

6,743 

5,702 

4,800 

Secondary  and  transitional  services: 

New 

497 

0 

0 

Continuation 

2,640 

2.420 

1.947 

Subtotal 

3,137 

2.420 

1,947 

Postsecondary  education: 

New 

1,443 

1,651 

0 

Continuation 

7,139 

7.068 

7.121 

Subtotal 

8.582 

8,719 

7,121 

Innovation  and  development: 

Continuation 

288 

50 

0 

Subtotal  -  Demonstrations: 

New 

3,632 

4,191 

5,600 

Continuation 

17,894 

15.099 

16.251 

Total 

21.526 

19.290 

21,851 

Outreach: 

New 

0 

0 

5,400 

Expiring  programs: 

Severe  disabilities: 

New 

522 

1.466 

0 

Continuation 

410 

425 

1.764 

Subtotal 

932 

1.891 

1,764 

Early  childhood  education: 

New 

2.289 

2.025 

0 

Continuation 

4,407 

4.519 

4.700 

Subtotal 

6,696 

6,544 

4.700 
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• 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Secondary  and  transitional  services: 

New 

$760 

$1,030 

0 

Continuation 

671 

1.499 

$789 

Subtotal 

1,431 

2,529 

789 

Subtotal  -  Outreach: 

New 

3,571 

4.521 

5,400 

Continuation 

5,488 

6.443 

7.253 

Total 

9,059 

10,964 

12,653 

Technical  assistance: 

New 

0 

0 

4,300 

Expiring  programs: 

Deaf-blindness: 

New 

9,976 

1.923 

0 

Continuation 

1,040 

9.313 

11.293 

Subtotal 

11,016 

11,236 

11,293 

Serious  emotional  disturbance: 

New 

200 

500 

0 

Continuation 

326 

698 

500 

Subtotal 

526 

1.198 

500 

Severe  disabilities: 

New 

54 

150 

0 

Continuation 

197 

0 

150 

Subtotal 

251 

150 

150 

Early  childhood  education: 

New 

30 

4.133 

0 

Continuation 

3,558 

0 

4.200 

Subtotal 

3,588 

4,133 

4,200 

Secondary  and  transitional  services: 

New 

1,070 

0 

0 

Continuation 

643 

1,750 

1.500 

Subtotal 

1,713 

1,750 

1,500 

Postsecondary  education: 

New 

0 

60 

0 

Continuation 

132 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

132 

60 

0 

Innovation  and  development: 

Continuation 

398 

469 

732 

Regional  resource  centers: 

Continuation 

7,218 

6,641 

6,641 
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1995 


1996 


1997 


Subtotal  -  Technical  Assistance: 

New 

$11,330 

$6,766 

$4,300 

Continuation 

13.512 

18.871 

25.016 

Total 

24.842 

25,637 

29.316 

Dissemination: 

New 

0 

0 

1,196 

Expiring  programs: 

Deaf-blindness: 

New 

0 

355 

0 

Continuation 

350 

0 

345 

Subtotal 

350 

355 

345 

Secondary  and  transitional  services: 

Continuation 

70 

70 

70 

Innovation  and  development 

New 

750 

0 

0 

Continuation 

862 

840 

600 

Subtotal 

1.612 

840 

600 

Clearinghouses: 

Continuation 

2.162 

1,989 

1.989 

Subtotal  -  Dissemination: 

New 

750 

355 

1.196 

Continuation 

3.444 

2.869 

3.004 

Total 

4.194 

3.254 

4.200 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 


402 


301 


350 


TOTAL: 
New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Total 


26.716 

61.902 

402 

89.020 


20.060 

63,000 

301 

83,361 


31.793 

63.577 

350 

95,720 
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(Proposed  legislation) 

1997  Authorization:  To  be  determined  ^ 
Budget  Autiiority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

0  $37,076  +$37,076 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  new  State  Improvement  program  included  in  the  Administration's  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  formula  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  reforming  and  improving  systems  for  providing 
educational  and  early  intervention  services,  including  their  systems  for  professional  development, 
to  help  children  with  disabilities.  Funds  would  be  distributed  among  States  based  on  the  number 
of  children  in  their  general  population  birth  through  21  in  age  ranges  for  which  the  State  provides 
early  intervention  services  or  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all  children.  No  State  would 
receive  less  than  $400,000  and  no  Outlying  Area  would  receive  less  than  $40,000. 

At  least  half  of  the  funds  provided  to  each  State  would  be  required  to  be  used  for  personnel 
preparation.  In  addition,  15  percent  of  the  funds  used  for  personnel  preparation  would  be 
required  to  be  used  for  eariy  intervention  personnel.  The  remaining  funds  would  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  State's  strategies  for  improving  educational  results,  including  strategies  for  holding  school 
districts  and  schools  accountable  for  the  educational  progress  of  children  with  disabilities; 
providing  high-quality  technical  assistance  to  school  districts  and  schools  to  improve  results  for 
children  with  disabilities  in  the  context  of  comprehensive  technical  assistance  efforts;  evaluating 
the  results  of  a  statewide  system  of  coordinated  services  if  a  State  is  developing  such  a  system; 
and  changing  State  policies  and  procedures  to  address  systemic  barriers  to  improving  results  for 
students  with  disabilities. 

In  order  to  receive  funds  under  this  program,  each  State  would  have  to  submit  a  State 
Improvement  Plan  developed  in  consultation  with  a  wide  range  of  public  agencies  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  individuals  representing  a  wide  range  of  interests  within  the  State. 
These  plans  would  be  subject  to  peer  review  and  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

Awards  would  be  made  each  fiscal  year  for  activities  to  be  carried  out  primarily  in  that  year. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

In  recognition  of  the  critical  role  that  States  play  iij  implementing  IDEA,  the  new  State 
Improvement  program  would  provide  flexible  support  for  State  agencies  to  carry  out  their  plans 
for  meeting  their  perfonnance  goals  and  for  initiating  and  directing  reform.  These  plans  are 
expected  to  leverage  the  use  of  funds  under  the  other  programs,  and  complement  other 
educational  reform  activities.  However,  to  be  effective,  funding  under  this  program  must  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  States  to  plan  and  implement  significant  improvements  in  the  way  they 
provide  services.  The  $37.1  million  requested  for  the  State  Improvement  program  would  provide 
this  level  of  support. 
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Reauthorization  proposal  -  State  Improvement  Plan.  At  the  heart  of  this  new  program  would  be 
a  State  Improvement  Plan  developed  with  input  from:  (1)  parents  of  children  with  and  without 
disabilities;  (2)  eariy  intervention,  educational,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  other  agencies;  (3) 
teachers,  administrators,  and  other  service  providers;  (4)  community-based  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations;  (5)  institutions  of  higher  education;  (6)  the  Part  B  State  advisory  panel;  (7)  the  Part 
H  State  Interagency  CoonJinating  Council;  and  (8)  other  interested  organizations  and  individuals. 
In  addition,  the  regional  technical  assistance  centers  supported  under  the  Research  to  Practice 
program  would  be  available  to  assist  States  in  developing  their  plans,  to  provide  them  with  the 
most  up-to-date  research,  and  to  link  them  to  other  technical  assistance  providers  who  can 
provide  specialized  assistance. 

The  plan  would  identify  the  critical  aspects  of  eariy  intervention,  general  education,  and  special 
education  that  must  be  improved  to  enable  children  with  disabilities  to  meet  performance  goals 
that  the  State  would  establish  for  itself  under  Part  B.  The  plan  would  reflect  the  State's  analysis 
of  the  performance  and  needs  of  children  with  disabilities,  including:  (1)  performance  of  students 
with  disabilities  on  State  assessments,  drop-out  rates,  and  graduation  rates;  (2)  State  and  local 
needs  for  professional  development,  including  personnel  shortages;  and  (3)  major  findings  in 
Office  of  Special  Education  Programs  monitoring  of  the  State.  Based  on  this  analysis,  the  State 
Improvement  Plan  would  include  strategies  for  addressing  critical  concerns  and  would  provide  a 
framework  for  systemic  efforts  to  meet  the  State's  performance  goals,  whether  funded  under  the 
State  Improvement  program,  State  Grants,  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs. 

Each  State  participating  in  the  program  would  develop  its  own  strategies  to  address  the  needs  it 
has  identified,  including  how  it  will  hold  school  districts  and  schools  accountable  for  educational 
progress  for  children  with  disabilities,  how  it  will  provide  high-quality  technical  assistance  to 
school  districts  and  schools,  and  how  it  will  address  improving  results  in  geographic  areas  of 
greatest  need.  The  State  would  also  consider  how  it  might  change  State  policies  or  procedures 
to  address  systemic  barriers  to  improving  results  for  children  with  disabilities,  such  as  failure  to 
provide  smooth  transitions  from  preschool  to  school  or  from  school  to  work,  or  the  exclusion  of 
children  with  disabilities  from  refonms  in  general  education. 

Because  an  essential  element  of  school  improvement  is  ensuring  that  teachers  and  other  staff 
serving  children  with  disabilities  have  the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  to  address  their  special 
needs,  each  State  would  be  required  to  use  at  least  half  of  the  funds  that  it  receives  under  the 
program  for  professional  development.  The  need  for  professional  development  is  particulariy 
acute  as  States,  school  districts,  and  schools  provide  for  participation  of  students  with  disabilities 
in  curricula  aligned  with  State  standards  and  the  placement  of  more  students  in  regular  education 
classrooms. 

Each  State  would  report  every  two  years  on  its  progress  and  the  progress  of  children  with 
disabilities  in  relation  to  the  State's  performance  goals,  the  effectiveness  of  the  State's  strategies 
in  meeting  those  goals,  and  the  strategies  that  need  revision  in  order  to  improve  its  performance. 

New  and  continuation  awards.  The  $37.1  million  requested  for  the  State  Improvement  program 
includes  $24.1  million  for  new  awards  to  States  and  $12.9  million  for  continuation  awards.  These 
continuation  awards  would  include  grants  for  systems  change  originally  funded  under  the  now 
expired  authority  for  the  Severe  Disabilities  program  and  grants  to  State  educational  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  originally  funded  under  the  now  expired  authority  for  the 
Secondary  and  Transitional  Services  program.    Continuation  awards  to  State  educational 
agencies  under  the  expired  Personnel  Development  program  would  not  be  made  in  1997.  Funds 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  requested  for  continuation  of  these  projects  are  included  in  the 
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request  for  funding  new  State  Improvement  awards.   Likewise,  funds  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  used  for  continuation  of  a  project  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  educational 
agencies  on  personnel  development  would  be  provided  directly  to  State  educational  agencies 
through  State  Improvement  grants.  State  educational  agencies  may  use  these  grants  to 
purchase  technical  assistance  they  require  in  this  area. 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


Impact  data  displayed  for  the  State  Improvement  program  reflect  the  following: 

For  1997:  Estimated  total  funding  under  proposed  legislation  and  for  continuations  of  currently 
funded  projects. 

For  1995  and  1996:  Comparable  amounts  of  funding  for  related  activities  funded  under  the 
expired  antecedent  programs. 
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1995 

1996 

1997 

Program  funding:  ($000s) 

New 

0 

0 

$24,171 

Expiring  programs: 

Severe  disabilities: 

New 

$1,361 

0 

0 

Continuation 

3,304 

$5,000 

2.400 

Subtotal 

4,665 

5,000 

2,400 

Secondary  and  transitional  services: 

New 

1.990 

5,500 

0 

Continuation 

14,319 

10.653 

10.451 

Subtotal 

16.309 

16,153 

10.451 

Personnel  development: 

Continuation 

9,135 

9,135 

0 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 

21 

20 

54 

Total: 

New 

3.351 

5,500 

24,171 

Continuation 

26,758 

24,788 

12,851 

Peer  review  of  new  awards  applications 

21 

20 

54 

Total 

30,130 

30,308 

37,076 

F-44 
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(Proposed  legislation)  , 

1997  Authorization:  To  be  detemiined  ^ 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

0    ^  $76,700  +$76,700 


'  The  GEPA  extension  expired  September  30, 1995.  New  authorizing  legislation  has  been  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  the  Administration's  proposed  legislation,  the  Professional  Development  program  would 
support  awards  in  three  primary  areas:  awards  to  prepare  personnel  to  serve  children  with  low- 
incidence  disabilities,  awards  to  prepare  leadership  personnel,  and  awards  for  national  activities. 
The  overall  goal  of  the  program  is  to  help  ensure  that  there  are  adequate  numbers  of  personnel 
with  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  best  practices  to  help  children  with  disabilities  achieve  high 
quality  results.  For  this  reason  the  program  focuses  on  both  meeting  the  demand  for  personnel 
to  serve  children  with  disabilities  and  improving  the  quality  of  these  personnel. 

Awards  to  prepare  personnel  to  serve  children  with  low-incidence  disabilities  would  address  the 
need  for  highly  trained  personnel  necessary  to  address  the  special  needs  of  these  children. 
Low-incidence  disabilities  include  visual  impairments,  hearing  impairments,  combined  visual  and 
hearing  impairments,  significant  cognitive  impairments,  and  other  impairments  for  which  a  small 
number  of  personnel  with  highly  specialized  skills  and  knowledge  are  needed.  Awards  for 
leadership  personnel  would  support  the  preparation  of  personnel  at  advanced  graduate, 
doctoral,  and  post-doctoral  levels  as  well  as  professional  development  for  personnel  in 
leadership  positions.  Awards  for  national  activities  would  include  support  for  a  wide  range  of 
purposes  from  developing  models  for  teacher  preparation  to  promoting  development  of  teacher 
networics  and  voluntary  teaching  standards. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  program  would  be  implemented  primarily  through  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Awards  are  expected  to  be  made  for  projects  throughout  the  fiscal  year.  The 
budget  periods  of  most  awards  would  include  parts  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year.  The  duration  of  awards  would  vary  from  3  to  5  years.  Funding  priorities  would  be 
based  on  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  conduct  of  activities  under  this  program  along  with 
activities  conducted  under  Research  to  Practice,  Parent  Training  and  Information,  and 
Technology  Development  and  Educational  Media  programs. 

"{997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration's  legislative  proposal  and  this  budget  request  reflect  new  and  more 
comprehensive  approaches  to  addressing  the  need  for  trained  personnel  to  serve  children 
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with  disabilities.  The  proposal  reflects  a  careful  delineation  of  those  activities  that  require  direct 
Federal  attention  and  those  that  are  better  carried  out  under  State  leadership. 

Reauthorization  proposal.  Under  the  Administration's  legislative  proposal,  substantial  support 
would  be  provided  to  States  under  the  State  Improvement  program  for  activities  that  address 
their  individual  personnel  needs.  These  activities  may  include  the  preparation  of  personnel  to 
serve  children  with  high-incidence  disabilities,  preparation  of  regular  education  personnel, 
recruitment  efforts,  inservice  or  preservice  training,  preparation  of  paraprofessionals,  and  other 
activities.  The  large  numbers  of  personnel  in  each  State  needed  to  serve  children  with 
high-incidence  disabilities  justifies  State  involvement  in  personnel  preparation  programs  to 
address  individual  State  needs.  Under  the  Administration's  legislative  proposal.  States  would  be 
required  to  use  half  of  the  funds  under  the  new  State  Improvement  program  to  address  their 
personnel  needs.  The  1997  budget  request  for  Professional  Development  includes  $14.9  million 
to  continue  projects  preparing  personnel  to  serve  children  with  high-incidence  disabilities.  No 
new  Professional  Development  awards  would  be  made  in  this  area. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  funds  requested  under  this  new  authority  would  be  used  to  support 
3  activities  -  preparing  personnel  to  serve  children  with  low-incidence  disabilities,  preparing 
leadership  personnel,  and  national  activities. 

Funds  are  requested  for  projects  to  prepare  personnel  to  serve  children  with  low-incidence 
disabilities  because  individual  States  are  unlikely  to  invest  in  the  programs  needed  to  prepare 
these  personnel.  The  small  number  of  personnel  needed  to  serve  these  children  does  not  justify 
the  support  of  individual  State  efforts  to  prepare  them.  For  example,  there  are  9  universities  in 
the  country  that  have  programs  to  prepare  personnel  to  work  with  children  who  are  deaf-blind. 
The  Department  of  Education  provides  support  for  6  of  these  programs. 

State-reported  data  suggest  that  the  support  provided  under  the  Personnel  Development 
program  has  been  helpful  in  meeting  State  needs,  but  that  shortages  still  persist.  For  example, 
for  the  1992-93  school  year.  States  reported  needing  241  teachers  to  wortc  with  children  ages 
6  through  21  with  visual  impairments  and  505  teachers  to  work  with  children  with  hearing 
impairments.  This  compares  with  State  reported  shortages  of  394  teachers  to  wori<  with  children 
with  visual  impairments  and  610  teachers  to  wori^  with  children  with  hearing  impairments  in  the 
1987-1988  school  year 

New  awards  to  prepare  personnel  to  serve  children  with  low-incidence  disabilities  are  being 
restructured  to  put  greater  emphasis  on  serving  regional  needs.  Awardees  would  also  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  personnel  across  professions  to  serve  children  with  related  service 
needs.   For  example,  the  children  who  are  deaf  and  deaf-blind  have  many  common  service 
needs  and  require  teachers  and  related  services  personnel  with  similar  skills.  We  believe  that 
these  awards  will  foster  interdisciplinary  cooperation  in  providing  services,  improve  the  quality  of 
training,  and  increase  the  capacity  of  grantees  to  act  as  technical  assistance  resources.  While 
the  average  amount  of  these  awards  would  be  larger  than  awards  made  in  prior  years,  the 
overall  request  of  $29.9  million  for  preparing  personnel  to  serve  children  with  low-incidence 
disabilities  is  about  the  same  as  the  estimated  comparable  level  for  1996,  based  on  the  tentative 
conference  level. 

Funds  would  also  be  used  to  prepare  leadership  personnel,  including  researchers, 
administrators,  principals,  and  teacher  trainers.  As  in  the  case  of  children  with  low-incidence 
disabilities,  our  experience  tells  us  that  States  are  unlikely  to  support  professional  development 
activities  in  these  areas  because  of  the  small  numbers  of  personnel  needed  in  individual  States, 
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the  high  cost  of  preparing  these  personnel,  and  the  fact  that  these  personnel  tend  to  be  mobile, 
moving  from  State  to  State.  Awards  would  focus  on  improving  results  for  students  with 
disabilities  by  ensuring  that  leadership  personnel  in  both  regular  and  special  education  have  the 
skills  and  training  to  help  students  with  disabilities  achieve  to  high  standards.  The  combined 
funding  for  new  and  continuation  projects  of  $10  million  would  be  about  the  same  level  as 
provided  in  1996,  based  on  the  tentative  conference  agreement.  At  this  level  of  funding  about  87 
awards  would  be  made,  including  60  new  awards  and  27  continuation  awards. 

About  $21. 7  million  would  be  provided  for  new  and  continuation  projects  related  to  national 
activities,  about  the  same  level  as  projected  in  1996  at  the  tentative  conference  level.   However, 
the  scope  of  activities  would  be  expanded.  Whereas  the  expired  authority  for  special  projects 
under  the  Personnel  Development  program  focused  on  developing  effective  ways  for  providing 
preparation  for  personnel  serving  children  with  disabilities,  national  activities  would  include  a 
broader  range  of  activities  that  would  help  address  the  underiying  causes  of  shortages.  Included 
in  these  activities  would  be  promoting  the  transferability  of  licensure  and  certification  of  teachers 
and  administrators  among  State  and  local  jurisdictions,  and  supporting  the  development  of 
voluntary  teaching  standards.  Other  new  activities  would  include  encouraging  the  development 
of  professional  networks,  support  for  professional  development  institutes,  and  developing  and 
disseminating  models  for  recruitment  and  retention  of  personnel.  Support  for  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  institutions  of  higher  education  with  minority  enrollments  of  at  least 
25  percent  would  also  be  provided  under  national  activities. 

Incorporating  "best  practices".  All  Professional  Development  competitions  would  include  a  new 
emphasis  on  ensuring  that  personnel  preparation  activities  incorporate  best  practices  as 
determined  through  research  and  experience.  In  addition,  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
professional  development  of  general  education  personnel  and  on  promoting  effective 
collaboration  between  general  and  special  education  personnel.  The  recipients  of  awards  under 
this  program  are  also  expected  to  be  available  as  technical  assistance  resources  whose 
services  could  be  purchased  using  funds  from  grants  under  the  State  Improvement  program  or 
other  resources. 

New  and  continuation  awards.  The  1997  request  of  $76.7  million  for  Professional  Development 
includes  about  $21.5  million  for  new  projects  and  peer  review,  and  $55.2  million  for  continuation 
projects.  Continuation  funding  includes  support  for  projects  initially  funded  under  the  expired 
authorities  for  the  Personnel  Development  program  ($53.8  million)  and  Eariy  Childhood 
Education  program  ($1.4  million). 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


Impact  data  displayed  for  the  Professional  Development  program  reflect  the  following: 

For  1 997:  Estimated  total  funding  under  proposed  legislation  and  for  continuations  of  currently 
funded  projects. 

For  1995  and  1996:  Comparable  amounts  of  funding  for  related  activities  funded  under  the 
expired  antecedent  programs. 

Data  on  the  amount  of  funding  provided  for  preparing  personnel  to  serve  low-incidence  and  high- 
incidence  populations  reflect  amounts  estimated  to  be  used  for  these  purposes  across  grants. 
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1995  1996  1997 

Program  funding:  ($000s) 
Personnel  to  serve  children  with 


low-incidence  disabilities: 

New 

0 

0 

$10,450 

Expired  program: 
Personnel  development 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 

$4,758 
26.729 
31.487 

$7,070 
23.061 
30.131 

0 
19.431 
19.431 

Subtotal.  Personnel  to  serve 
children  with  low-inddence 
disabilities: 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 

4.758 
26,729 
31.487 

7.070 
23.061 
30.131 

10.450 
19.431 
29.881 

Personnel  to  serve  children  with 
hiah-incidence  disabilities: 

Expired  programs: 

Personnel  development 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 

3.172 
17,820 
20,992 

6,645 
15.372 
22,017 

0 
14.883 
14,883 

LeadershiD  oersonnel: 

New 

0 

0 

3.000 

Expired  program: 
Personnel  development 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 

1.760 
8,555 
10,315 

1,775 

8,444 

10,219 

0 
6.983 
6.983 

Subtotal.  Leadership  personnel 
New 

Continuations 
Subtotal 

1.760 

8,555 

10,315 

1,775 

8.444 

10,219 

3.000 
6.983 
9,983 
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1995 

1996 

1997 

National  activities: 

New 

0 

0 

$7,777 

Expired  programs: 

Severe  disabilities: 

Continuations 

$1,158 

$546 

0 

Early  childhood  education: 

New 

1,361 

0 

0 

Continuation 

2.452 

2.531 

1,411 

Subtotal 

3,813 

2,531 

1.411 

Personnel  development: 

New 

3,694 

5,318 

0 

Continuations 

15.385 

14.189 

12.465 

Subtotal 

19,079 

19,507 

12.465 

Subtotal,  National  activities: 

New 

5,055 

5.318 

7,777 

Continuations 

18.995 

17.266 

13.876 

Subtotal 

24,050 

22,584 

21.653 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications  341                           330  300 

Total: 

New  14.745  20,808  21.227 

Continuation  72,099  64.143  55,173 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications  341                           330  300 

Total  87.185  85,281  76,700 
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(Proposed  legislation) 

1997  Authorization:  To  be  determined  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  OOOs): 

1996  1997  Change 

0  ^  $14,534  +$14,534 


^  The  GEPA  extension  expired  September  30, 1995.  New  authorizing  legislation  has  been  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Administration's  proposed  Parent  Training  and  Infonnation  program  is  to  help 
ensure  that  parents  of  children  with  disabilities  have  the  training  and  information  they  need  to 
enable  them  to  help  their  children  reach  challenging  standards  and  developmental  goals,  and  be 
prepared  to  lead  productive,  independent  adult  lives.  The  program  would  include  three  types  of 
projects: 

Parent  training  and  information  centers.  Awards  for  parent  training  and  information  centers 
would  be  made  in  every  State  to  parent  organizations  to  provide  parent  training  and  infomnation. 
Parent  training  and  information  centers  are  expected  to  serve  either  entire  States  or  large 
portions  of  States. 

Community  parent  resource  centers.  Community  parent  resource  center  awards  would  be  made 
to  local  parent  organizations  to  help  ensure  that  underserved  parents  of  children  with  disabilities, 
including  low-income  parents,  parents  of  children  with  limited  English  proficiency,  and  parents 
with  disabilities,  have  the  training  and  information  they  need.  Community  parent  resource 
centers  would  also  be  required  to  establish  cooperative  partnerships  with  parent  training  and 
information  centers  serving  broader  areas. 

Parent  training  and  information  centers  and  community  parent  resource  centers  would  act  both 
as  resources  for  parents  and  families  as  well  as  referral  points  to  other  resources.  Dissemination 
activities  funded  under  the  Research  to  Practice  authority  would  be  coordinated  to  ensure  that 
parents  participating  in  parent  training  projects  as  well  as  other  parents  have  access  to  validated 
information  that  is  designed  to  address  their  needs. 

Technical  assistance  awards.  Technical  assistance  would  be  provided  for  developing,  assisting, 
and  coordinating  parent  training  and  information  projects  under  this  program.  This  technical 
assistance  is  expected  to  focus  on  activities  such  as  providing  or  helping  to  disseminate 
information  to  projects,  assisting  centers  in  evaluating  themselves,  promoting  the  use  of 
technology,  and  reaching  underserved  populations. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  at  least  $150,000  would  be  allocated  for  awards  in  each  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  $40,000  would  be  allocated  for  awards  in  each 
Outlying  Area.  After  the  first  year  in  which  allocations  are  made  under  the  new  authority,  no 
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State  or  Outlying  Area  would  be  allocated  less  than  the  amount  that  it  was  allocated  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

Awards  made  in  the  current  fiscal  year  would  be  used  primarily  to  support  activities  in  the 
subsequent  year.  Project  periods  are  expected  to  range  from  1  to  5  years. 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  request  for  the  Parent  Training  and  Information  program  is  $14.5  million.  This  is  $1  million 
more  than  the  tentative  1996  conference  level  of  $13.5  million  provided  under  the  now  expired 
authority  for  the  predecessor  program,  Parent  Training.  Of  the  amount  requested,  about 
$4.8  million  would  be  used  for  new  projects  and  peer  review  and  $9.7  million  for  continuation 
projects.   Included  in  the  amount  requested  for  new  projects  is  $1 .2  million  for  a  new  award  to 
provide  technical  assistance  for  parent  training  and  information  programs.  The  balance  of  new 
funding  would  be  used  for  new  parent  training  and  information  centers  and  new  community 
parent  resource  centers.  All  continuation  funding  in  1997  is  for  projects  that  were  initially  funded 
in  1996  or  prior  years  under  the  expired  Parent  Training  program. 

Family  involvement  in  children's  leaming  is  a  critical  link  to  achieving  high-quality  education. 
Three  decades  of  research  show  that  positive  school-family  partnerships  can  be  built  to  inform 
and  involve  families  in  their  children's  leaming.  Studies  show  that  all  families  can  take  concrete 
steps  that  significantly  help  their  children  succeed  in  school,  regardless  of  their  income, 
education,  or  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  The  training  and  information  provided  by  the 
parent  centers  will  help  ensure  that  parents  have  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  help  their  children 
succeed.  In  addition  to  helping  parents  better  understand  the  nature  of  their  children's 
disabilities  and  their  educational  and  developmental  needs,  the  centers  would  provide  training 
and  information  on  how  parents  can  work  with  professionals  serving  their  children.  For  school- 
aged  children,  this  includes  participating  with  administrators  and  teachers  in  the  development  of 
their  child's  individualized  education  program  (lEP).  For  infants  and  toddlers  receiving  eariy 
intervention  services,  it  means  participating  with  a  multidisciplinary  team  in  the  development  of 
individualized  family  service  plans  (IFSP). 

It  is  expected  that  in  1997  parent  training  and  information  centers  will  serve  over  200,000  parents 
through  a  variety  of  means  including  films,  letters,  lectures,  newsletters,  and  other  means. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


Impact  data  displayed  for  the  Parent  Training  and  Information  program  reflect  the  following: 

For  1997:  Estimated  total  funding  under  proposed  legislation  and  for  continuations  of  currently 
funded  projects. 

For  1995  and  1996:  Comparable  amounts  of  funding  for  related  activities  funded  under  the 
expired  antecedent  programs. 
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1995  1996  1997 

Program  funding:  ($000s) 

New  0  0  $4,834 

Expired  program: 
Parent  training: 
New  $3,211  $2,501  0 

Continuation  10.304  11.005  9.670 

Subtotal  13.515  13.506  9,670 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications  20  29  30 

Total: 

New  3,211  2.501  4.834 

Continuation  10.304  11.005  9,670 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications  20  29                    30 

Total  13,535  13,535  14.534 
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Program  support  and  improvement:  Technology  development  and  educational  media 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1997  Authorization:  To  be  detemiined  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Chance 

0  $30,004  +$30,004 


The  GEPA  extension  expired  September  30,  1995.  New  authorizing  legislation  has  been  proposed. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Administration's  legislative  proposal  for  the  Technology  Development  and  Educational  Media 
program  would  combine  activities  cuaently  authorized  under  the  expired  authorities  for  the 
Technology  Applications  and  Media  and  Captioning  Services  programs.  The  purposes  of  the 
new  program  are  to: 

0      Support  research  on,  and  the  development  of,  advanced  technology,  and  promote  the 
expanded  use  of  existing  technology  that  will  help  improve  eariy  intervention  and  special 
education  for  children  with  disabilities. 

0      Address  the  educational  needs  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing 
individuals  through  media. 

o      Address  the  educational  needs  of  visually  impaired  and  print-disabled  individuals  and  the 
general  welfare  of  visually  impaired  individuals  through  media. 

Any  activities  that  are  consistent  with  carrying  out  these  purposes  would  be  authorized. 

Awards  are  expected  to  be  made  for  projects  throughout  the  fiscal  year.  The  budget  periods  of 
most  awards  would  include  parts  of  the  cun'ent  fiscal  year  and  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.  The 
duration  of  awards  would  vary  from  3  to  5  years. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  $30  million  requested  for  Technology  Development  and  Educational  Media  is  the  same  as 
the  combined  1995  appropriation  levels  for  the  Technology  Applications  and  Media  and 
Captioning  Services  programs,  and  $900,000  more  than  the  tentative  1996  conference  level.  For 
1997,  funds  would  be  divided  between  technology  activities  and  media  activities  in  about  the 
same  ratio  that  funds  were  divided  between  these  two  programs  in  1995.  This  would  provide 
$10.9  million  for  technology  related  activities,  an  increase  of  $900,000  over  the  1996  level,  and 
$19.1  million  for  media  activities,  the  same  level  as  in  1996. 
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Technology  development  activities.  The  request  for  technology-related  activities  includes  $3.9 
million  for  new  projects  and  $6.9  million  for  continuation  projects.  Technology  activities  would 
support  the  application  of  new  and  emerging  technologies  to  enable  learners  with  disabilities  to 
access  education.  Research,  dissemination,  and  technical  assistance  projects  related  to  the 
development,  production,  and  marketing  of  technology  for  use  in  serving  children  with  disabilities 
would  continue  to  be  supported.  The  focus  of  the  expired  Technology  Applications  program  on 
enhancing  other  public  and  private  research  and  development  activities,  and  on  providing 
linkages  to  Improve  the  flow  from  research  and  development  to  application  would  be  continued. 
The  request  includes  $2  million  to  support  four  new  centers  to  promote  the  quality  and  use  of 
technology  and  media  materials  for  educating  children  with  disabilities.  These  centers  would 
focus  on  (1)  preschool  and  early  childhood  education,  (2)  career  preparation,  (3)  improving  the 
quality  and  appropriateness  of  instructional  media  materials  for  students,  and  (4)  using 
technology  to  improve  academic  achievement  of  students  with  disabilities. 

New  awards  would  be  made  for  grants  to  provide  students  with  disabilities  with  access  to 
technology  that  enables  them  to  be  independent  and  productive  In  and  out  of  school.  This 
access  would  be  provided  by  focusing  on  the  development  of  universally  designed  technologies, 
media,  and  materials  that  address  the  special  needs  of  children  with  disabilities. 

A  new  center  to  improve  the  use  of  technology,  educational  media,  and  materials  with  children 
who  have  disabilities  would  also  be  funded.  This  center  would  build  on  the  work  of  a  currently 
funded  center  that  developed  a  dynamic  and  innovative  approach  to  improving  local  practice  that 
is  more  effective  than  traditional  approaches  to  dissemination.  Central  to  this  new  approach  is  a 
computer  network  that  currently  serves  over  400  users  from  States  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Supplementing  the  computer  network  are  information  packages,  newsletters,  and  videotapes 
distributed  to  the  networi<  members  and  other  potential  users.  Using  the  computer  network  and 
information  packages,  the  center  built  a  national  community  of  change  agents  in  local  schools 
who  use  and  share  information  based  on  their  own  needs  and  experiences. 

In  addition  to  supporting  continuation  research  projects  that  promote  literacy,  collaborative 
research  projects  involving  researchers  and  practitioners  in  determining  how  to  effectively 
incorporate  technology  into  educational  environments,  and  other  projects,  continuation  support 
would  be  provided  to  a  center  to  advance  the  quality  of  technology,  media,  and  materials  for 
providing  special  education  and  related  services  to  children  with  disabilities.  A  new  award  for 
this  center  will  be  made  in  1996.  This  center  will  continue  the  work  of  a  prior  center  in  worthing 
with  publishers  and  developers  of  technology,  media,  and  materials  to  integrate  into  their 
software  and  textbooks,  research-based  curriculum  and  instmctional  designs  that  improve 
learning  for  students  with  disabilities.  Past  center  efforts  have  been  successful  in  influencing 
major  publishers  of  K-12  mathematics  and  reading  programs,  such  as  McGraw  Hill;  Simon  & 
Schuster;  EDMARK,  the  educational  branch  of  International  Business  Machines  (IBM); 
Curriculum  Associates;  Optical  Data;  Wheatley;  Skills  Bank;  and  Addison-Wesley  Publishers. 

Center  activities  have  also  been  successful  in  linking  policy  makers  and  practitioners  with 
information  on  what  they  should  consider  in  selecting  educational  cuniculum  and  materials.  For 
example,  The  National  School  Boards  Association  distributed  copies  of  an  instructional 
technology  handbook  developed  by  the  center  to  its  3,500  members,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  incorporated  design  principles  for  technology  that  address  the  needs  of 
children  with  disabilities  into  its  training  materials  for  teachers. 
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Technology  related  activities  will  be  closely  tied  to  technical  assistance  and  dissemination 
activities  in  the  Research  to  Practice  program,  and  to  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  personnel 
under  the  Professional  Development  program. 

Educational  media  activities.  Most  media-related  activities  would  be  supported  at  about  the 
same  levels  as  in  1996.  About  $8.4  million  would  be  used  to  provide  closed  captioning  for  news, 
children's,  sports,  daytime  television,  and  special  event  programming.  These  awards  help 
enable  individuals  who  are  deaf  and  severely  hard-of-hearing  to  enjoy  the  same  programming 
available  to  their  hearing  peers.  Funds  provided  through  this  activity  support  about  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  closed-captioning,  and  are  combined  with  funding  from  producers,  sponsors, 
networks,  and  individuals  in  a  collaborative  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of  closed-captioned 
programming  available.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  substantial  drop  in  the  cost  of  closed- 
captioning  due  to  improved  technology,  greater  competition,  and  economies  of  scale.  There  has 
also  been  a  substantial  increase  in  support  for  captioning  from  advertisers,  television  networks, 
program  producers,  and  private  sources. 

Other  media  and  captioning  services  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  or  address  the 
educational  needs  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  individuals  would  be  continued  in  the  form  of 
support  for  the  selection,  captioning,  and  distribution  of  educational  and  theatrical  films,  and 
providing  cultural  experiences  related  to  deafness.  This  last  activity  would  include  support  for  a 
new  $800,000  award  to  the  Theatre  of  the  Deaf. 

Activities  to  promote  the  general  welfare  or  address  the  educational  needs  of  visually  impaired 
persons  would  continue  in  the  form  of  support  for  described  video  and  distribution  of  free 
recorded  textbooks  for  blind  and  print-disabled  students. 

Described  video  affords  individuals  who  are  blind  with  similar  access  to  the  medium  of  television 
afforded  to  individuals  who  are  deaf  by  providing  a  spoken  description  of  video  action  to 
accompany  dialogue.  Past  activities  in  this  area  have  included  research  in  video  description,  and 
video  description  of  television  and  home  video. 

In  order  to  provide  free  recorded  textbooks  for  blind  and  print-disabled  students,  the  Department 
would  provide  continuation  support  for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  Between  1994  and  1995  the 
number  of  borrowers  of  audio  books  increased  by  4  percent,  from  35,805  to  37,176,  while  the 
number  of  audio  books  loaned  remained  constant  at  about  213,000. 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

Impact  data  displayed  for  Technology  Development  and  Educational  Media  reflect  the  following: 

For  1997:  Estimated  total  funding  under  proposed  legislation  and  for  continuations  of  cun-ently 
funded  projects. 

For  1995  and  1996:  Comparable  amounts  of  funding  for  related  activities  funded  under  the 
expiring  antecedent  programs. 
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1995 

1996 

1997 

Program  funding:  ($000s) 

New: 

Technology 

0 

0 

$3,921 

Media  services 

0 

0 

5.412 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

9,333 

Expiring  programs: 

Media  and  captioning  services: 

Captioning  television  and  films, 

film  distribution,  and  research: 

New 

$4,052 

$7,772 

0 

Continuation 

7,610 

4.390 

8,700 

Subtotal 

11.662 

12,162 

8.700 

Cultural  experiences  for 

hearing  impaired: 

New 

650 

0 

0 

Continuation 

1,198 

1.450 

650 

Subtotal 

1.848 

1,450 

650 

Described  video  for  television  and 

films,  and  research: 

New 

500 

0 

0 

Continuation 

1,000 

1.500 

750 

Subtotal 

1.500 

1,500 

750 

Recording  for  the  blind: 

New 

3.600 

0 

0 

Continuation 

0 

3.600 

3.600 

Subtotal 

3.600 

3,600 

3,600 

Other,  research,  evaluation: 

New 

496 

400 

0 

Continuation 

21 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

517 

400 

0 

Technology  applications: 

New 

2.289 

3,877 

0 

Continuation 

8,490 

6.066 

6.891 

Subtotal 

10,779 

9,943 

6,891 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 

98 

80 

80 

Total: 

New 

11.587 

12,049 

9,333 

Continuation 

18,319 

17.006 

20,591 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 

98 

80 

80 

Total 

30,004 

29,135 

30,004 
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Special  purpose  funds 

(Individuals  with  Disabaities  Education  Act,  Section  61 S  and  Parts  C  through  G) 

1997  Authorization:  0' 


Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 


Deaf-blindness 

Serious  emotional  disturbance 

Severe  disabilities 

Early  childhood  education 

Secondary  and  transitional  services 

Postsecondary  education 

Innovation  and  development 

Media  and  captioning  services 

Technology  applications 

Special  studies 

Personnel  development 

Parent  training 

Clearinghouses 

Regional  resource  centers 

Total 


1996 


1997 


Change 


$12,832 

0 

-$12,832 

4.147 

0 

-4,147 

10,030 

0 

-10,030 

25.167 

0 

-25,167 

23,966 

0 

-23,966 

8,839 

0 

-8,839 

14,000 

0 

-14,000 

19,142 

0 

-19,142 

9,993 

0 

-9,993 

3,827 

0 

-3,827 

91,339 

0 

-91,339 

13,535 

0 

-13,535 

1,989 

0 

-1,989 

6.641 

0 

-6.641 

245,447 


-245,447 


'  The  GEPA  extension  for  these  programs  expired  September  30, 1995. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs  support  a  wide  range  of  research,  demonstration, 
outreach,  professional  development,  technical  assistance,  clearinghouse,  and  other  activities 
primarily  related  to  providing  special  education  and  eariy  intervention  services  to  children  with 
disabilities. 

These  programs  evolved  over  the  last  30  years  to  address  a  variety  of  special  needs  as  they 
arose.  Each  program  is  self  contained  and  free  standing  with  its  own  separate  planning  process, 
special  funding  requirements,  and  limitations.  Because  of  this,  there  is  considerable  variation 
across  and  within  programs  in  authorized  activities,  terminology,  target  populations,  eligible 
applicants,  and  funding  requirements.  Some  of  the  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs  are 
directed  at  particular  disability  groups  (IDeaf-Blindness,  Serious  Emotional  Disturbance,  and 
Severe  Disabilities),  other  programs  focus  on  particular  age  ranges  (Eariy  Childhood  Education, 
Secondary  and  Transitional  Services,  and  Postsecondary  Education),  others  on  types  of 
activities  (Innovation  and  Development,  Special  Studies,  Professional  Development,  Parent 
Training,  Clearinghouses,  and  Regional  Resource  Centers).  Still  other  programs  have  particular 
topical  focuses  (Technology  Applications  and  Media  and  Captioning  Services). 

Deaf-blindness  This  program  was  started  in  1968  to  provide  direct  services  to  children  with  deaf- 
blindness  bom  during  the  mbella  epidemic  of  1963-1965.  As  States  assumed  responsibility  for 
serving  all  children  with  disabilities,  program  activities  shifted  from  providing  direct  services  to 
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providing  technical  assistance.   Fiscal  year  1996  technical  assistance  funding  for  the  8,000 
children  who  are  deaf-blind  totals  over  $10  million.  Research,  demonstration,  and  training 
activities  have  been  supported  sporadically.  The  program  also  supports  a  clearinghouse  on 
deaf-blindness. 

Serious  emotional  disturbance  This  program  was  started  in  1991  to  focus  attention  on 
addressing  the  needs  of  children  with  serious  emotional  disturbance.  While  a  broad  range  of 
activities  is  authorized,  the  program  focuses  on  research  and  demonstration  activities. 
Some  personnel  development  activities  have  also  been  supported. 

Severe  disabilities  The  purpose  of  the  Severe  Disabilities  program  is  to  improve  early 
intervention,  special  education,  and  related  services  for  children  with  severe  disabilities.  A  major 
activity  under  the  program  is  support  of  grants  to  change  and  improve  systems  for  delivering 
services  for  children  with  severe  disabilities.  In  recent  years,  research,  outreach,  and  training, 
but  not  demonstration,  activities  have  been  supported  on  a  regular  basis  under  the  program. 

Early  childhood  education  The  purpose  of  the  Early  Childhood  Education  program  is  to  improve 
early  intervention,  special  education,  and  related  services  for  infants,  toddlers,  and  children  with 
disabilities  from  birth  through  8  years  of  age.  It  supports  research,  demonstration,  outreach, 
technical  assistance,  and  training  activities. 

Secondary  and  transitional  services  This  program  supports  activities  to  improve  secondary 
special  education  and  assist  in  the  transition  of  youth  with  disabilities  to  postsecondary 
education,  vocational  training,  competitive  employment,  continuing  education,  independent  and 
community  living,  or  adult  services.  A  major  activity  under  this  program  is  joint  awards  to  State 
educational  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  develop,  implement,  and  improve  systems 
to  provide  transition  services  for  youth  with  disabilities  from  age  14  through  the  age  they  exit 
school.  The  program  also  supports  research,  development,  outreach,  and  technical  assistance 
activities. 

Postsecondary  education  This  program  supports  demonstration  projects  related  to 
postsecondary,  vocational,  technical,  continuing,  and  adult  education  for  individuals  with 
disabilities. 

Innovation  and  development  The  Innovation  and  Development  program  supports  research  and 
related  activities  to  improve  the  knowledge  base  and  improve  the  practice  of  professionals, 
parents,  and  others  providing  early  intervention,  special  education,  and  related  services. 

Media  and  captioning  services  The  purposes  of  the  Media  and  Captioning  Services  program  are 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  and  visually  impaired  individuals,  and  the 
education  and  advancement  of  individuals  with  disabilities.  The  program  does  this  primarily  by 
supporting  the  captioning  of  television  programs,  captioning  and  distribution  of  educational  and 
theatrical  films,  and  providing  cultural  experiences  related  to  deafness.  For  visually  impaired 
persons,  activities  focus  primarily  on  supporting  described  video  and  the  distribution  of  free 
recorded  textbooks.  Some  research  has  been  done  related  to  the  education  of  children  with 
disabilities. 

Technology  applications  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  advance  the  use  of  new  technology, 
media,  and  materials  in  providing  special  education,  related  services,  and  early  intervention 
services  to  children  with  disabilities.  The  program  supports  a  variety  of  research,  dissemination, 
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and  technical  assistance  activities  related  to  the  development,  production,  and  marketing  of 
technology  for  use  in  serving  children  with  disabilities. 

Special  studies  The  purpose  of  the  Special  Studies  program  is  generally  to  assess  the  impact 
and  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  provide  special  education  and  early  intervention  services,  and 
provide  Congress  and  others  with  information  regarding  these  assessments.  The  program 
supports  evaluations,  studies,  analyses,  and  syntheses  as  well  as  data  collection  activities. 

Personnel  development  The  purpose  of  the  Personnel  Development  program  is  to  increase  the 
quality  and  reduce  shortages  of  personnel  providing  special  education,  related  services,  and 
early  intervention  services  to  children  vtnth  disabilities.  Most  funds  are  required  to  be  awarded  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  training  special  educators,  related  services  personnel,  and 
early  intervention  personnel.  Remaining  funds  are  used  for  special  projects  to  develop  new 
personnel  preparation  approaches,  grants  to  consortia  for  training  personnel,  and  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  addressing  State  personnel  needs. 

Parent  training  The  Parent  Training  program  supports  awards  to  provide  training  and  information 
to  parents  of  children  with  disabilities  to  enable  them  to  participate  more  effectively  with 
professionals  in  meeting  the  educational  and  early  intervention  needs  of  their  children.  One  or 
more  awards  have  made  in  all  but  two  States. 

Clearinghouses  The  Clearinghouses  program  supports  three  national  clearinghouses  to  provide 
information  on:  (1)  a  wide  range  topics  pertaining  to  the  education  of  children  with  disabilities;  (2) 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities  for  individuals  with  disabilities;  and  (3)  career 
opportunities  in  special  education,  special  education  training  programs,  and  special  education 
personnel  needs. 

Regional  resource  centers  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  program  is  to 
provide  consultation,  technical  assistance,  and  training  to  State  educational  agencies  and, 
through  these  agencies,  to  local  educational  agencies  and  other  appropriate  public  agencies 
providing  special  education,  related  services,  and  eariy  intervention  services. 

These  are  current-funded  programs  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1  of  the  year  of 
the  appropriation  to  September  30  of  the  succeeding  calendar  year.  Awards  are  usually  made  on 
a  competitive  basis  in  the  first  year,  and  renewed  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  two  to  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Funding  levels  for  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

(S  in  000s) 

1992 $240,800 

1993 247,427 

1994 249,729 

1995 254,034 

1996 245.447 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  14  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs.  The  authorizations  for  all  of 
these  programs  expired  at  the  end  of  1995.  Program  activities  are  continued  in  1996  based  on 
the  authority  contained  in  appropriations  bills.  New  legislation  has  been  proposed  that  would 
consolidate  these  programs  into  new  authorities.  Funds  for  continuation  of  awards  previously 
funded  under  these  programs  is  requested  under  the  new  program  structure.  Below  is  an 
explanation  of  how  projects  currently  funded  under  the  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs  are 
distributed  among  the  new  programs. 

Deaf-blindness  Funds  for  continuation  projects  are  requested  under  the  new  Research  to 
Practice  program. 

Serious  emotional  disturbance  Continuation  support  is  requested  under  the  new  Research  to 
Practice  program. 

Severe  disabilities  Funds  for  continuation  grants  to  change  and  improve  State  systems  for 
delivering  services  for  children  with  severe  disabilities  are  requested  under  the  new  State 
Improvement  program.  Funding  for  other  continuation  projects  is  requested  under  the  new 
Research  to  Practice  program. 

Early  childhood  education  Continuation  support  for  personnel  training  is  requested  under  the 
new  Professional  Development  program.  Funding  for  other  continuation  projects  is  requested 
under  the  new  Research  to  Practice  program. 

Secondary  and  transitional  services  Support  for  continuation  awards  to  State  educational  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for  transition  services  systems,  and  awards  for  technical 
assistance  projects  is  requested  under  the  new  State  Improvement  program.  Support  for  other 
continuation  projects  is  requested  under  the  new  Research  to  Practice  program. 

Postsecondary  education  Continuation  support  for  current  demonstration  activities  Is  requested 
under  the  new  Research  to  Practice  program. 

Innovation  and  development  Support  for  continuation  projects  is  requested  under  the  new 
Research  to  Practice  program. 

Media  and  Captioning  Services  Funds  for  continuation  projects  is  requested  under  the  new 
Technology  Development  and  Educational  Media  Services  program. 

Technology  applications  Funds  for  continuation  projects  are  requested  under  the  new 
Technology  Development  and  Educational  Media  Services  program. 

Special  studies  Continuation  support  is  requested  as  part  of  a  set-aside  of  funds  from  the  State 
Grants  programs. 

Personnel  development  Funds  to  support  continuation  projects  are  requested  under  the  new 
Professional  Development  program. 

Parent  training  Continuation  funding  is  requested  under  the  new  Parent  Training  and  Information 
program. 
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Clearinghouses  Funds  to  support  continuation. projects  are  requestect  under  the  new  Research 
to  Practice  program. 

Regional  resource  centers  Continuation  funding  tor  the  regional  resource  centers  and  the 
national  coordinating  center  is  requested  under  the  new  Research  to  Practice  progrann. 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  ooos) 


NOTES-lmpact  data  on  the  Special  Purpose  Funds  programs  is  shown  on  a  comparable  basis 
as  part  of  the  impact  data  for  programs  under  the  proposed  Program  Support  and  Improvement 
activities. 

-The  impact  data  that  follows  shows  total  funding  for  the  individual  expired  Special 
Purpose  Funds  programs  based  on  actual  1995  appropriations  and  the  tentative  1996 
conference  level. 
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1995 


1996 


1997 


Program  funding:  ($000s) 


Deaf-Blindness: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 
Serious  emotional  disturbance: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 
Severe  disabilities: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 
Early  childhood  education: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 
Secondary  and  transitional  services: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 
Postsecondary  education: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 
Innovation  and  development: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 
Media  and  captioning  services: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 
Technology  applications: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 


$10,106 

$2,953 

2,691 

9,842 

35 

37 

12,832 

12,832 

1,732 

1.500 

2,382 

2.623 

33 

24 

4.147 

4,147 

2.557 

1,616 

7.449 

8,374 

24 

40 

10,030 

10,030 

5,511 

11.080 

19,564 

13.987 

92 

100 

25,167 

25,167 

4,504 

6.700 

19,411 

17,206 

51 

60 

23,966 

23,966 

1.516 

1,711 

7,271 

7,068 

52 

60 

8,839 

8,839 

5,502 

0 

14,987 

14,000 

146 

0 

20,635 

14,000 

9.298 

8,172 

9.829 

10,940 

15 

30 

19.142 

19.142 

2.289 

3.877 

8.490 

6.066 

83 

50 

10,862 


9,993 
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1995  1996  1997 


Special  studies: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 
Personnel  development: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 
Subtotal 
Parent  training: 

New 

Continuation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications  

Subtotal  13.535  13,535  0 

Clearinghouses: 

Continuation  2,162  1,989  0 

Regional  resource  centers: 

Continuation  7,218  6,641  0 

Total: 

New  61.147  61,711  0 

Continuation  191,994  182,960  0 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications  893  776                   0 

Total  254,034  245,447  0 


$1,537 

$793 

.0 

2,612 

3,018 

0 

11 

16 

0 

4,160 

3,827 

0 

13,384 

20.808 

0 

77,624 

70,201 

0 

331 

330 

0 

91,339 

91.339 

0 

3,211 

2,501 

0 

10,304 

11.005 

0 

20 

29 

0 
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For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1Q7?  \^tf 
Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act,  and  the  Helen  Kellar 
National  Center  Act,  as  amended.  $2.512.587.000. 


Note:  A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  ttiis  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared 
The  1996  amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  In  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Current  authority: 

Annual  appropriation    $2,393,352               $2,455,120  '  $2,512,587 

Permanent  authority: 
Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections  from  Federal  sources: 

Interagency  reimbursements    ...  1,910                              0  0 

Subtotal,  gross  budget 

authority 2,395,262                 2,455,120  2,512,587 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year  .  .  3,600                       2,305  0 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year    ..  -2,305                              0  0 

Unobligated  balance  expiring -189  0  Q 

Subtotal  obligations   2.396,367  '              2,457,425  2.512,587 

Reimbursable  obligations -1.910  0  Q 

Total  obligation 2,394,457                 2,457.425  2,512,587 


'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
'  Due  to  rounding,  numbers  do  not  add  to  total. 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Printing  and  reproduction   $72 

Other  services: 

Advisory  and  assistance  services  .  4,327 

Peer  review 605 

Project  contracts 419 

Subtotal,  Other  services   5,351 

Purchases  of  goods  and  services  from 

Government  accounts 2,325 

Research  and  development  contracts  .  .       1 ,457 

Supplies  and  materials  9 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions    .  .  2.385.243 

Total  direct  obligations    2,394,457 


$150 


6,000 


9,300 

1,500 

0 

2.440.475 

2,457,425 


$100 


5,000 

5,000 

761 

986 

239 

14 

6,000 


2,300 

1,500 

0 

2.502.687 

2.512,587 


Note  -   Amounts  shown  in  1996  and  1997  for  advisory  and  assistance  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  ttiat  may 
be  classified  as  such;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 


1996   $2,455,120 

1997    2.512.587 

Net  change +57,467 


Increases: 
Built  in: 

Increase  in  funding  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  (VR)  State  grants  for 
mandated  increases 

Increase  in  funding  for  Grants  to  Indians 
for  mandated  increases 

Program: 
Increase  in  funding  for  VR  State  grants 
above  the  mandated  level  in  order  to  help 
States  respond  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  eligible  individuals  in  the  VR  system 

Increase  in  funding  for  Client  Assistance  to 
permit  CAPs  to  maintain  their  present  level 
of  services 

Increase  in  funding  for  the  Migratory  Workers 
program  in  order  to  increase  the  total  number 
of  projects  operating  to  serve  this  population 

Increase  in  funding  for  Protection  and  Advocacy 
of  Individual  Rights  in  order  to  permit  programs  to 
maintain  their  present  level  of  services 

Increase  in  funding  for  Independent  Living 
Centers  to  maintain  current  level  of  services  and 
reach  previously  unserved  or  underserved  areas 

Increase  in  funding  for  Independent  Living 
Services  for  Older  Individuals  v\/ho  are  Blind 
in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  individuals 
served  by  this  program 


1996  base 


$2,103,762 


10,572 


Change  from  base 


+$57,773 


10,119 


1,421 


7,456 


41,749 


8,952 


+1,428 


+2.503 


+273 


+429 


+201 


+1,127 


+1.000 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 

($  in  000s)  ' 


1996  base 


Change  from  base 


Program  improvement  activities  to  improve 
accountability  and  address  critical  areas  of 
national  significance  $1 ,000 

Increase  in  funding  for  Helen  Keller  National 

Center  for  salary  and  other  cost  increases  7,144 

Increase  in  funding  to  restore  the  Assistive 

Technology  program  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level  36,109 

Subtotal,  increases 


+$1,400 

+193 

^•3.140 
+69.467 


Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  funding  for  the  Special 
Demonstration  programs  to  reallocate 
funds  to  direct  service  programs  for 


individuals  with  disabilities 

23,942 

-5.000 

Decrease  in  funding  to  reflect  one  time 
support  for  the  1996  Paralympic  Games 

7.000 

-7.000 

Subtotal,  decreases 

-12,000 

Net  change 

+57.467 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 


Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 
($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

$1,401,123 

$1,561,940 

$1,619,395 

$1,590,400 

1989 

1,616,435 

1,656,592 

1,669,895 

1,668,070 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

1,735,161 

1,743,973 

1,789,870 

1,804,870 
-24,658 

1991 

1,839,073 

1,851,911 

1,903,862 

1,889,288 

1992 

2,003,380 

1,998,501 

2,071,158 

2,077.158 

1993 

2,138,263 

2,125,385 

2,199,107 

2,182.699 

1994 

2,251,028 

2,251,028 

2,316,913 

2,296.936 

1995 

2,361,458 

2,355,600 

2,413,675 

2,393,352 

1996 

2,456,937 

2,452,620 

2.452.620 

2.455,120' 

'  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  amount  shown  was 
provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 


1996 


1997 


Change 


Vocational  rehabilitation  State  grants: 

Grants  to  States $2,103,762 

Grants  for  Indians 10.572 

Subtotal    2,114,334 

Client  assistance  State  grants 10,119 

Training 39,629 

Special  demonstration  programs 23,942 

Migratory  workers 1 ,421 

Recreational  programs  2,596 

Protection  and  advocacy  of  individual  rights  . . .  7,456 

Projects  vj\th  industry   22,071 

Supported  employment  State  grants 38,152 

Independent  living: 

State  grants   21 ,859 

Centers 41 ,749 

Services  for  older  blind  individuals 8,952 

Program  improvernent  activities  1 ,000 

Evaluation 1 ,587 

Helen  Keller  National  Center 7,144 

National  Institute  on  Disability  and 

Rehabilitation  Research 70,000 

Assistive  Technology    36,109 

1996  Paralympic  Games 7.000 

Total 2,455,120 


$2,164,038 

+$60,276 

12.000 

+1,428 

2,176,038 

+61.704 

10,392 

+273 

39,629 

0 

18,942 

-5,000 

1,850 

+429 

2,596 

0 

7,657 

+201 

22,071 

0 

38,152 

0 

21,859 

0 

42,876 

+1,127 

9,952 

+1,000 

2,400 

+1,400 

1,587 

0 

7,337 

+193 

70,000 

0 

39,249 

+3,140 

0 

-7,000 

2,512,587 


+57,467 


'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


The  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  account  funds  formula  grants  to  States  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  a  variety  of  smaller  research,  demonstration,  and  service 
programs,  including  the  Assistive  Technology  program  authorized  under  the  Technology-Related 
Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  programs  in  this  account  is  to 
develop  and  implement,  through  research,  training,  and  direct  services,  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  independent  living  for  individuals  with 
disabilities. 

The  President's  budget  request  will  advance  the  National  Education  Goal  of  adult  literacy  and 
lifelong  learning  by  assisting  individuals  with  disabilities  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy.  Accordingly,  the  request  includes  an  increase  of 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 


$57.5  million  above  the  1996  tentative  conference  level  for  the  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability 
Research  account  to  increase  employment  and  independent  living  opportunities  for  individuals  with 
disabilities.  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared. 
The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019 
tentative  conference  agreement. 

The  1997  request  maintains  a  priority  for  programs  that  provide  direct  services  to  assist  individuals 
with  disabilities  in  obtaining  employment  and  pursuing  independent  living  goals.  For  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  State  Grants  program,  the  Department  is  requesting  an  increase  of  $61.7  million, 
$2.5  million  more  than  the  amount  needed  to  satisfy  the  statutory  requirement  to  increase  funding  by 
the  percentage  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  2.9  percent  increase  is  requested  to 
assist  VR  State  agencies  in  responding  to  the  dramatic  increase  in  eligible  individuals  in  the  VR 
system  as  a  result  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1 992  and  to  offset  the  increased  costs  of 
providing  VR  services  to  a  more  severely  disabled  population. 

Increases  are  also  proposed  for  Client  Assistance,  Protection  and  Advocacy  of  Individual  Rights, 
Migratory  Workers,  Independent  Living  (Centers  and  Older  Blind  programs),  and  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  to  expand  services  or  to  meet  rising  costs  associated  with  the  provision  of  sen/ices 
to  persons  with  disabilities.  An  increase  is  requested  for  the  Assistive  Technology  program  to 
restore  its  funding  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level.  The  request  also  includes  $2.4  million  for  Program 
Improvement  Activities.  Program  improvement  funds  would  be  used  to  promote  broad-based 
planning  and  coordination,  improve  accountability,  and  enhance  the  Department's  ability  to  address 
critical  areas  of  national  significance  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

A  decrease  is  requested  for  the  Special  Demonstration  program  in  order  to  increase  funding  for 
direct  service  programs.  The  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  remaining  programs  in  this  account 
at  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  We  believe  that  this  level  will  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the 
activities  in  these  programs. 

The  Commissioner  is  required  to  use  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  funds  appropriated  for  programs 
authorized  in  Titles  II,  III,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  for  minority  outreach  activities  as  specified  in  Section  21  of 
the  Act.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  this  amount  would  total  $2,679,270,  and  the  requirement  would  be 
implemented  by  reserving  1  percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  each  program. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Disability  Research  account  is  classified  as  mandatory  under  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  (BEA).  In  accordance  with  BEA  scorekeeping  rules,  OMB  must  score 
against  the  discretionary  budget  authority  cap  any  differences  from  the  baseline  achieved  through 
appropriations  language.  Because  a  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been 
enacted  at  the  time  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  President's  Budget  was  prepared,  the  budget  was 
developed  based  on  the  1996  amounts  provided  in  three  continuing  resolutions  (P.L.  104-91,  P.L. 
104-92,  and  P.L.  104-99).  Under  this  policy,  the  1997  baseline  for  this  account  is  $2,512,587,000. 
the  amount  requested  in  the  President's  1997  Budget.  The  1997  baseline  will  be  recalculated  when 
a  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  has  been  enacted. 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  DISABILITY  RESEARCH 


Vocational  rehabilitation  State  grants 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  1,  Parts  A,  B  (Sections  1 10  antJ  1 1 1),  and  D) 


1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ' 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

Chang? 

State  grants                   $2,103,762 

Indian  set-aside                    10.572 

Total                              2.114.334 

$2,164,038 

12,000 

2.176.038 

+$60,276 

+1.428 

+61.704 

'  Authorizing  legislation  mandates  fiscal  year  1997  funding  at  least  at  the  level  of  $2,173,535,000  which  is  the  1996 
tentative  conference  level  adjusted  by  the  12-month  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  Urban  Consumers 
(CPIU)  published  in  October  1995.  The  Rehabilitation  Act  also  requires  that  not  less  than  0.5  percent  and  not  more  than 
1.5  percent  of  the  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants  be  set  aside  for  Grants  for 
Indians. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  supports  vocational  rehabilitation  (VR)  services  through  assistance  to  the  States. 
The  VR  State  Grants  program  provides  a  wide  range  of  services  designed  to  help  persons  with 
disabilities  prepare  for  and  engage  in  gainful  employment  to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities. 
Individuals  with  a  physical  or  mental  impairment  that  results  in  a  substantial  impediment  to 
employment  who  can  benefit  in  terms  of  an  employment  outcome  and  require  VR  services  are 
eligible  for  assistance.  Services  are  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual  and  an 
individualized  written  rehabilitation  program  is  developed  jointly  by  a  rehabilitation  counselor 
and  the  individual.  The  program  may  include  a  variety  of  services,  such  as  vocational 
evaluation,  counseling,  mental  and  physical  restoration,  education,  vocational  training,  work 
adjustment,  job  placement,  and  post  employment  services.  Priority  is  given  to  serving 
individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities. 

This  is  a  current-funded  formula  grant  program  that  provides  financial  assistance  to  States  to 
cover  the  cost  of  direct  services  and  program  administration.  The  authorizing  legislation 
requires  an  increase  in  funding  equal  to  the  percentage  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  Urban  Consumers  (CPIU)  over  the  past  year.  States  may  carry  over  unobligated  Federal 
funds  for  an  additional  year,  if  a  State  has  met  all  matching  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  funds  were  appropriated. 

An  allotment  formula  that  takes  into  account  population  and  per  capita  income  is  used  to 
distribute  funds  among  the  States.  The  fiscal  year  1996  and  1997  allotments  are  based  on 
population  as  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  of  July  1994  and  per  capita  income  for 
calendar  years  1992.  1993  and  1994  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Fiscal  year 
1997  estimates  are  subject  to  revision  when  new  data  become  available.  Grant  funds  are 
administered  by  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  designated  by  each  State.  The  State 
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matching  requirement  is  21.3  percent,  except  the  State  share  is  50  percent  for  the  cost  of 
construction  of  a  facility  for  community  rehabilitation  program  purposes.  States  are  required  to 
maintain  the  level  of  State  expenditures  made  under  the  State  plan  from  non-Federal  sources 
at  least  at  the  level  spent  during  the  fiscal  year  tvt/o  years  earlier.  Each  State  is  also  required  to 
use  1 .5  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  received  under  the  VR  State  grant  program  for  innovation 
and  expansion  activities  authorized  in  Part  C  of  Title  I. 

Under  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  between  0.5  percent  and  1 .5  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
fiscal  years  1995  through  1997  for  the  VR  State  grants  program  must  be  set  aside  for  Grants 
for  Indians.  Service  grants  are  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  on  a  competitive  basis  to  help  tribes 
develop  the  capacity  to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  American  Indians  with 
disabilities  living  on  reservations. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992 $1,788,000 

1993 1,879.679 

1994 1,974,145 

1995 2,054,145 

1996 2.114,334 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  1997  budget  request  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants  is  $2,176  million,  an 
increase  of  $61 .7  million,  or  2.9  percent  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  Of  this  total, 
$12  million  or  0.55  percent  will  be  set  aside  for  Grants  for  Indians.  An  increase  of  2.9  percent 
for  the  VR  State  Grants  program  is  requested  to  assist  State  VR  agencies  in  responding  to  the 
dramatic  increase  in  eligible  individuals  in  the  VR  system  as  a  result  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1992  and  to  help  offset  the  increased  costs  of  providing  VR  services  to  a  more 
severely  disabled  population.  The  requested  increase  is  $2.5  million  more  than  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  existing  statutory  requirement  to  increase  funding  for  the  program  by  at  least  the 
percentage  change  in  the  CPIU  for  the  12-month  period  completed  in  October  1995. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1992  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  VR  program. 
The  most  dramatic  effect  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eligible  individuals  in  the  VR 
system.  The  Amendments  modified  the  eligibility  criteria  to  speed  up  the  eligibility 
determination  process  and  to  ensure  that  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  were  not 
determined  to  be  ineligible  because  of  the  severity  of  their  disability.  Under  the  new  criteria  an 
eligibility  determination  must  be  made  in  60  days  (with  exceptions)  using  existing  information  to 
the  extent  possible,  and  it  is  presumed  that  an  individual  with  a  physical  or  mental  impairment 
can  benefit  from  VR  services  in  terms  of  an  employment  outcome  unless  there  is  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
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of  new  individuals  determined  eligible  and  a  large  increase  in  the  total  number  of  eligible 
individuals  in  the  VR  system. 

The  eligibility  rate  (applicants  determined  eligible  for  the  VR  program  as  a  percent  of  all 
eligibility  determinations)  rose  from  56.5  percent  in  1992  to  74.9  percent  in  1995.  The 
presumption  of  benefit  provision  in  the  1992  Amendments  has  resulted  in  fewer  persons  being 
determined  ineligible  for  services  because  of  a  disabling  condition  that  is  too  severely  limiting 
for  the  individual  to  benefit  from  rehabilitation  services.  From  fiscal  years  1988  to  1992, 
approximately  16,300  to  18,000  applicants  per  year  were  deemed  to  have  conditions  too 
severely  limiting  to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  rehabilitation  services.  By  fiscal  year  1 993, 
however,  this  total  had  declined  to  12,800.  In  other  words,  one  applicant  in  16  in  1992  was 
determined  ineligible  as  a  result  of  having  a  disability  which  was  determined  to  be  so  severe 
that  the  individual  could  not  benefit  from  services,  while  in  1993,  just  one  year  later,  this  ratio 
had  decreased  to  one  in  22.  The  annual  increase  in  the  total  number  of  eligible  individuals  in 
the  VR  system  was  approximately  10  percent  from  1992  to  1993  and  14  percent  from  1993  to 
1994.  We  expect  the  number  of  eligible  individuals  in  the  VR  system  to  continue  to  increase 
but  at  a  slower  rate. 

Many  State  VR  agencies  are  unable  to  meet  the  current  demand  for  services  and  the  number 
of  State  agencies  that  cannot  serve  all  eligible  individuals  is  increasing.  The  Rehabilitation  Act 
requires  a  State  VR  agency  to  implement  an  approved  order  of  selection  if  it  cannot  serve  all 
eligible  individuals  and  serve  first  those  individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities.  In  1994, 
32  of  the  81  State  VR  agencies  (39.5  percent)  could  not  serve  all  individuals  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  the  program  and  were  operating  under  an  order  of  selection  (an  increase  of 
8  agencies  over  1993).  In  1995,  35  of  the  82  State  VR  agencies  (42.6  percent)  were  operating 
under  an  order  of  selection.  In  1996,  over  half  (43  of  82  State  VR  agencies)  are  operating 
under  an  order  of  selection  and  an  additional  10  have  an  approved  plan  for  implementing  an 
order  of  selection.  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  expects  the  number  of 
States  operating  under  an  order  of  selection  to  continue  to  increase.  In  some  cases, 
individuals  who  are  on  waiting  lists  in  States  that  have  implemented  an  order  of  selection  for 
services  will  never  receive  services. 

In  recent  years,  the  State  VR  program  has  been  successful  in  significantly  increasing  the 
numbers  of  individuals  achieving  an  employment  outcome  with  only  small  increases  above 
inflation  in  the  program's  budget.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  numt>er  of  individuals  achieving  an 
employment  outcome  was  194,000.  This  number  increased  by  4.7  percent  in  fiscal  year  1994 
and  3.2  percent  in  1995.  These  increases  are  significant  because,  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
the  percentage  of  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  as  a  proportion  of  all  individuals  achieving 
an  employment  outcome  rose  from  69.7  percent  in  1992  to  76  percent  in  1995.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  such  individuals  has  been  consistently  at  least  40  percent  higher  than  for 
individuals  with  non-severe  disabilities  (41 .8  percent  higher  in  1993).  In  general,  RSA  data 
show  that  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  VR  expenditures  for  individuals  with  severe 
disabilities  and  those  individuals  with  non-severe  disabilities  achieving  an  employment  outcome 
increases  each  year.  Because  the  cost  and  the  proportion  of  persons  with  severe  disabilities 
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keep  rising,  the  same  rate  of  expenditure  will  generally  not  cover  as  many  persons  in  one  year 
as  it  did  in  the  prior  year. 

The  annual  rise  in  the  cost  of  providing  rehabilitation  services  is  exceeding  the  rise  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI).  The  average  cost  of  purchasing  services  for  persons  who 
achieved  employment  in  fiscal  year  1993  was  53,1  percent  more  than  the  comparable  average 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  while  the  CPI  for  urban  consumers  increased  by  only  22.1  percent  from 
1988  to  1993.  Some  of  this  differential  is  explained  by  the  increased  costs  of  serving 
individuals  with  more  severe  disabilities.  Much  of  the  differential,  though,  simply  indicates  that 
the  costs  of  services  needed  by  persons  with  disabilities  are  rising  more  rapidly  than  are  costs 
in  the  economy  over  all. 

An  increase  above  the  mandatory  level  is  requested  in  order  to  assist  State  VR  agencies  in 
responding  to  the  increased  demand  for  services,  to  offset  the  increased  costs  of  providing  VR 
services  to  a  more  severely  disabled  population,  and  to  ensure  that  State  VR  agencies  have  the 
resources  to  assist  eligible  individuals  to  achieve  an  employment  outcome. 

As  a  group,  persons  who  achieve  employment  as  a  result  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
each  year  show  notable  gains  in  their  ability  to  function  in  economic  terms,  regardless  of  their 
employment  status  when  they  apply  for  services.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  86  percent  of  the 
individuals  who  achieved  an  employment  outcome  entered  the  competitive  labor  market  or 
become  self-employed.  The  following  information,  based  on  preliminary  data  from  the  RSA 
Case  Service  Report  System,  depicts  the  work-related  gains  experienced  by  the  203,035 
persons  who  achieved  an  employment  outcome  in  fiscal  year  1994  from  the  time  they  applied 
for  services  to  the  time  they  had  obtained  employment.  The  data  include  persons  in  wage- 
earning  and  non-wage-earning  situations  at  application  and  at  closure. 

o        The  average  weekly  earnings  at  closure  ($209.07)  for  all  individuals  who  achieved  an 
employment  outcome  were  $168.63  more  than  their  earnings  at  application.  The 
percentage  of  persons  with  earned  income  of  any  kind  increased  from  21 .4  percent  at 
application  to  91.6  percent  at  closure. 

0        Those  who  could  work  full-time  (35  hours  a  week  or  more)  rose  from  10.5  percent  at 
application  to  60.5  percent  at  closure. 

0        The  number  of  individuals  working  at  or  above  the  Federal  minimum  wage  rate  increased 
from  14.5  percent  at  application  to  78.8  percent  at  closure. 

0        The  number  of  individuals  who  reported  that  their  own  income  was  their  primary  source  of 
support  (as  opposed  to  family  and  friends,  public  assistance,  worker's  compensation, 
social  security  disability,  etc.)  increased  from  17.6  percent  at  application  to  73.6  percent 
at  closure. 
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The  Department  is  committed  to  closely  monitoring  program  outcomes  to  improve  program 
performance  and  is  in  the  process  of  developing  evaluation  standards  and  performance 
indicators  for  the  VR  program.  In  April  of  1996,  the  Department  plans  to  publish  for  public 
comment  proposed  evaluation  standards  and  performance  indicators  for  program  accessibility; 
high-quality  employment  outcomes;  consumer  satisfaction;  and  retention  of  program 
benefits. 

The  Administration's  request  of  $12  million  for  Grants  to  Indians  is  $1.4  million  more  than  the 
funds  set  aside  in  fiscal  year  1996  (based  on  the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement)  and 
$1.1  million  more  than  the  minimum  amount  of  funding  required  by  law  to  be  set  aside  for  Grant 
to  Indians.  The  funds  requested  will  be  used  to  fund  39  projects  (4  new  and  35  continuations) 
to  increase  and  improve  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  American  Indians  with  disabilities 
residing  on  reservations.  On  November  24,  1995,  the  Department  published  final  rules 
amending  the  regulations  implementing  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  Projects  for 
American  Indians  with  Disabilities  program  to  provide  greater  funding  continuity  for  tribal 
projects  that  are  performing  effectively  by  extending  the  normal  36-month  project  period  for  up 
to  24  additional  months.  RSA  expects  that  all  12  expiring  projects  will  apply  for  this  extension  in 
fiscal  year  1996. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995' 1996' 1997' 

Vocational  rehabilitation  State  grants: 

Eligible  individuals  in  the  VR  system  ' 1,250,715 

Severe  disabilities  as  a  percent  of  all  eligible 

Eligibility  rate  * 

Individuals  achieving  an  employment  outcome 
Severe  disabilities  as  a  percent  of  all 
employment  outcomes  

Percent  of  individuals  receiving  VR  services 
who  achieved  an  employment  outcome  .... 

Total  cases  closed   

Cases  still  open  at  end  of  year  


,250,715 
75% 

1,250,000 
76% 

1 ,244,000 
77% 

76% 

77% 

79% 

209,489 

212,000 

214,000 

76% 

76% 

77% 

60% 

60% 

60% 

454,846 

475,400 

485,800 

795,869 

774.600 

758,200 

'  Preliminary  fiscal  year  1995  data. 

'  Projections  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  1997  are  based  on  actual  1994  data  and  preliminary  1995  data. 

^  Includes  individuals  being  served  as  well  as  eligible  individuals  awaiting  service  In  order  of  selection  States. 

*  Number  of  applicants  determined  eligible  for  VR  as  a  percent  of  all  eligibility  determinations. 
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IIWIPACT  DATA  -  continued 

1995  1996                       1997 

Grants  for  Indians  ($  in  ooos) 

Project  funding: 

New  project  funding    $  6,749  $  940                  $  1 ,187 

Continuation  funding  (including  extensions)   .  3,507  9,622                   10,803 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards    .  15  IQ  10 

Total   10,271  10,572                    12,000 

Number  of  projects: 

New    18  3                           4 

Extensions    —  12                          14 

Continuations  14  20                        21 

Total 32  35                          39 
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Client  assistance  State  grants 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  I,  Part  B,  Section  1 12) 

1997  Authorization  {$  In  000s):  Indefinite 

Budget  authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$10,119  $10,392  +$273 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  supports,  through  grants  to  the  States,  services  to  assist  clients  and  client 
applicants  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (VR)  State  grants  program  and  other  programs, 
projects,  and  facilities  funded  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Services  are  provided  to 
help  clients  or  client  applicants  understand  the  rehabilitation  services  available  under  the  Act 
and  to  advise  them  of  benefits  available  under  the  Act  and  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  those  benefits.  Assistance  may  also  be  provided  to  help  clients  or  client 
applicants  in  their  relationships  with  those  providing  services  under  the  Act,  including 
assistance  and  advocacy  in  pursuing  legal  and  administrative  remedies  to  ensure  the  protection 
of  their  rights.  States  must  operate  a  Client  Assistance  program  (CAP)  in  order  to  receive  VR 
State  grant  funds. 

This  is  a  current-funded  formula  grant  program.  When  appropriations  exceed  $7.5  million  funds 
are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  population,  with  a  minimum  allotment  of  $100,000  to  each  of  the 
50  States,  DC,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  $45,000  to  each  of  the  Tenitories.  States  and  Territories 
may  carry  over  unobligated  Federal  funds  for  an  additional  year. 

The  Act  requires  the  Secretary  to  increase  the  minimum  allotments  for  States  and  Territories  by 
the  percentage  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  For  All  Urban  Consumers  (CPIU)  in  any 
year  in  which  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  this  program  exceeds  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  a  percentage  greater  than  the  most  recent  change  in  the  CPIU. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992 $9,141 

1993 9,296 

1994 9,547 

1995 9,824 

1996 10.119 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $10.4  million  for  the  Client  Assistance  program  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
Federal  support  for  CAPs  ensures  that  eligible  applicants  for  and  clients  of  vocational 
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rehabilitation  services  receive  appropriate  services  and  have  access  to  administrative,  legal, 
and  other  appropriate  remedies  that  protect  their  rights. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  request  provides  an  increase  to  permit  CAPs  to  maintain  their  present 
level  of  services.  At  this  level,  the  Department  projects  that  CAPs  will  serve  50,000  individuals 
seeking  information  and  referral  services  and  will  handle  10,700  cases. 

Annual  CAP  data  collected  by  RSA  indicate  that  the  number  of  information  inquiries  and 
referrals  (l&Rs)  increased  from  43,563  in  1994  to  49,841  in  1995.  Cases  fell  from  10,905  in 
1994  to  10,743  in  1995.  In  addition  to  data  on  the  number  of  CAP  cases,  the  Act  requires 
CAPs  to  report  on  the  number  of  requests  programs  receive  annually,  the  number  of  requests 
programs  are  unable  to  handle,  and  the  reasons  that  the  program  is  unable  to  handle  all  the 
requests.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  a  total  of  7,590  cases  were  closed.  Of  this  total,  767  cases,  or 
10.1  percent,  were  closed  before  agencies  resolved  the  client's  concern.  The  most  common 
reasons  reported  for  closing  cases  before  they  were  resolved  were:  client  withdrawal,  the 
agency  was  unable  to  locate  the  individual  after  case  was  opened,  the  case  lacked  merit,  the 
person  did  not  cooperate  with  CAP  staff,  and  the  individual  was  later  determined  to  have  been 
ineligible  for  CAP  services. 

Fiscal  year  1995  CAP  data  show  that  most  cases  (94.6  percent)  involved  individuals  who  were 
clients  or  client  applicants  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  State  grants  program.  The  most 
common  cases  (95.2  percent)  involved  the  State  VR  agency,  with  the  largest  problem  area 
(63.9  percent)  reported  as  service-related. 


IMPACT  DATA  • 

1995 

1996 

1997 

information  inquiries/referrals  .                       49,841 

Cases 10.743 

Total 60,584 

50,000 
10,700 
60,700 

Total 
50,333 
53,044 
52,287 
60,108 
63,648 
54,468 
60.584 

50,000 
10,700 
60,700 

'  Data  for  FY  1996  and  1997  are  projected  from  actual  1995  data. 

l&Rs            Cases 
FY1989 38,325            12,008 

FY1990 41,302            11,742 

FY1991 41,110            11177 

FY1992 49  305            10  803 

FY1993 52,382            11,266 

FY1994 43,563            10,905 

FY1995 49,841             10,743 
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Training 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  III,  Section  302  and  Title  VIII.  Section  803(a)-(c)) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 

Budget  authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$39,629  $39,629  0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  ensure  that  skilled  personnel  are  available  to  serve  the 
rehabilitation  needs  of  individuals  with  disabilities  assisted  through  vocational  rehabilitation, 
supported  employment,  and  independent  living  programs.  The  program  supports  training  and 
related  activities  designed  to  increase  the  numbers  of  qualified  personnel  trained  in  providing 
rehabilitation  services.  Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to  States  and  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations,  including  institutions  of  higher  education,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  conducting  training  programs. 

Awards  may  be  made  in  any  of  31  long-term  training  fields,  in  addition  to  awards  for  continuing 
education,  in-service  training,  short-term  training,  experimental  and  innovative  training,  and 
training  interpreters  for  persons  who  are  deaf  and  persons  who  are  deaf-biind.  Programs  vary 
in  terms  of  content,  methodology,  and  type  of  trainee.  For  example,  the  Long-Term  Training 
program  primarily  supports  academic  training  grants  that  must  direct  75  percent  of  the  grant  to 
trainee  scholarships.  The  statute  requires  trainees  who  receive  assistance  either  to  work  for  a 
period  of  time  in  public  or  private  nonprofit  rehabilitation  agencies  or  related  agencies,  including 
professional  corporations  or  professional  practice  groups  that  have  service  arrangements  with  a 
State  agency,  or  to  pay  back  the  assistance  they  received. 

The  statute  requires  that  at  least  15  percent  of  the  Title  III  Training  program  funds  be  set  aside 
to  support  the  In-Service  Training  program,  one  of  six  programs  authorized  under  Title  III.  In 
addition,  Title  VIII  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  authorizes  grants  for  training  programs.  Title  III 
Training  program  funds  may  be  used  to  support  activities  authorized  in  Section  803.  In  any 
year  in  which  Title  III  Training  program  funding  exceeds  the  previous  year's  appropriation  by 
more  than  inflation  (as  determined  by  the  estimated  gross  domestic  product  fixed-weight  price 
index),  the  amount  in  excess  must  be  used  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  Title  VIII  activities; 
distance  learning  through  telecommunications  programs;  braille  training  projects;  parent 
information  and  training  programs;  training  regarding  impartial  hearing  officers;  and  projects  for 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  urban  personnel. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $36,688 

1993 39,629 

1994 39,629 

1995 39,629 

1996 39,629 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $39.6  million  for  the  Training  program  in  fiscal  year  1997.    Federal 
support  for  this  program  ensures  that  skilled  personnel  are  available  to  assist  individuals  with 
disabilities  through  vocational  rehabilitation,  supported  employment,  and  independent  living 
programs. 

A  recent  RSA  evaluation  study.  Recruitment  and  Retention  of  Qualified  Field  Service  Delivery 
Personnel  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  reported  that  "RSA  funded  training  programs  are 
successful  in  achieving  their  primary  objective  of  preparing  qualified  field  staff  to  work  in  state 
VR  or  non-profit  rehabilitation  agencies."  This  study  focused  on  the  six  major  field-service 
delivery  areas--  Rehabilitation  Counselors,  Rehabilitation  Counselors  for  the  Deaf,  Job 
Development/Job  Placement  Personnel,  Vocational  Evaluators,  Orientation  and  Mobility 
Specialists,  and  Rehabilitation  Teachers  for  the  Blind. 

The  study  found  that  543  individuals  with  RSA  scholarships  graduated  in  these  fields  in 
academic  year  1990-91.  Seventy-five  percent  of  these  graduates  (407  individuals)  immediately 
began  to  repay  their  obligation  thorough  work:  42  percent  (229  individuals)  went  to  work  for 
non-profit  agencies  while  32  percent  (178  individuals)  went  to  work  in  State  VR  agencies. 
In  the  largest  field.  Rehabilitation  Counseling,  approximately  73  percent  of  the  255  graduates 
awarded  masters  degrees  began  to  repay  their  scholarships  through  work  service.  Thirty 
percent  of  these  graduates  (76  individuals)  became  employed  by  State  VR  agencies  and  44 
percent  (112  individuals)  began  working  for  nonprofit  rehabilitation  agencies. 

The  finding  that  75  percent  of  the  graduates  immediately  began  repayment  of  their  scholarships 
through  work  service  is  very  impressive,  particularly  considering  that  those  graduates  have  a 
total  of  ten  years  to  fulfill  their  obligation  without  a  specific  requirement  on  when  to  begin.  The 
Act  now  requires  graduates,  beginning  in  the  1992-93  academic  year,  to  begin  fulfilling  their 
work  obligation  within  two  years. 

RSA  data  indicated  that  an  estimated  1,510  scholars  received  support  under  195  Long-Term 
Training  projects  in  FY  1995,  an  increase  of  16  percent  from  the  estimated  1,304  scholars  who 
received  support  under  238  Long-Term  projects  in  f^  1 994. 

At  the  request  level,  the  Department  would  use  approximately  $24.7  million  to  continue  168 
training  projects  that  began  in  previous  fiscal  years  and  approximately  $12.2  million  for  new 
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training  projects.    Final  decisions  have  not  been  made  on  priority  funding  areas  for  fiscal  year 
1997.  Therefore,  the  fiscal  year  1997  Impact  Data  indicate  only  the  amounts  required  for  the 
continuation  of  currently  funded  grants  and  the  programmatic  costs. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


PROGRAM  FUNDING 

Title  III  Training  activities: 

New  funding   $12,298  $2,900  (1) 

Continuation  funding 24.734  33.604  $24.673 

Subtotal  37,032  36,504  (1) 

Minority  outreach    396  396  396 

Peer  review  costs 82  1 50  200 

Other,  training  materials 215  225  225 

Subtotal,  Title  III 37,725  37,275  (1) 

Title  VIII  Training  activities: 

New  funding   0  1 ,955  (l) 

Continuation  funding 1.904  399  1.955 

Subtotal,  Title  VIII 1,904  2,354  (1) 

Total  program  funding 39,629  39,629  39,629 


PROGRAM  GRANTS 


Number  of  Title  III  grants: 

New  grants 87 

Continuation  grants 240 

Subtotal,  Title  III 327 

Number  of  Title  VIII  grants: 

New  grants 0 

Continuation  grants 10 

Subtotal,  Title  VIII 10 

Total 337 


17 

(1) 

2M 

jM 

303 

(1) 

12 

(1) 

2 

12 

14 

(1) 

317 

(1) 

'  Decisions  on  the  allocation  of  funds  for  new  awards  in  fiscal  year  1997  have  not  been  made. 
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Special  demonstration  programs 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  III,  Section  31 1(a)-(d)  and  Title  VIII,  Section  802(g)) 


1997  Authorization:  Indefinite 

Budget  Autliority  ($  in  ooos); 

1996 

1997 

$23,942 

$18,942 

Change 
$5,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Special  Demonstration  programs  develop  innovative  methods  and  comprehensive  service 
programs  to  help  individuals  with  disabilities  achieve  satisfactory  vocational  outcomes.  These 
programs  use  a  variety  of  approaches  to  improve  vocational  outcomes,  including  supported 
employment,  transitional  planning,  and  increased  opportunities  for  consumer  choice;  and 
develop  innovative  methods  of  serving  unserved  and  underserved  populations.  These  current- 
funded  programs  make  discretionary  awards  on  a  competitive  basis  to  public  and  nonprofit 
community  rehabilitation  programs,  designated  State  units,  and  public  or  private  organizations. 

Section  31 1(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  authorizes  demonstrations  to  expand  or  improve  the 
provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  other  rehabilitation  services  to  individuals  with 
disabilities,  including  individuals  who  are  unserved  or  underserved  by  programs  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Section  31 1(b)  authorizes  demonstration  projects  that  prepare  youths  with 
disabilities  for  entry  into  the  workforce  through  the  provision  of  services  such  as  job  training,  job 
search  assistance,  and  job  site  development.  Section  311(d)  authorizes  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  developing,  expanding,  and  disseminating  model  transitional  planning  services  for  youths 
with  severe  disabilities. 

Section  311(c)  authorizes  supported  employment  projects,  which  include  statewide  systems 
change,  community-based,  and  technical  assistance  projects.  Supported  employment  is  paid 
work  in  a  variety  of  settings,  at  regular  work  sites,  designed  for  individuals  with  the  most  severe 
disabilities  for  whom  competitive  employment  would  have  been  unlikely.  Because  of  the 
severity  of  their  disabilities,  these  individuals  need  intensive  ongoing  support  sen/ices  in  order 
to  perform  in  a  work  setting. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  also  authorizes  demonstration  projects  under  Title  VIII.  Title  III,  Section 
311  Special  Demonstration  program  funds  may  be  used  to  support  activities  authorized  in 
Section  802  in  any  year,  but  must  be  used  for  these  activities  in  any  year  in  which  Section  31 1 
funding  exceeds  the  previous  year's  appropriation  by  more  than  inflation  (as  determined  by  the 
estimated  gross  domestic  product  fixed-weight  price  index).  The  amount  in  excess  must  be 
used  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  Title  VIII  activities:  demonstration  projects  to  increase 
client  choice  (the  only  Title  VIII  activity  presently  being  funded);  transportation  services  grants; 
projects  to  achieve  high  quality  placements;  early  intervention  demonstration  programs; 
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transition  demonstration  projects;  analysis  of  the  barriers  to  successful  rehabilitation  outcomes 
for  minorities;  studies,  special  projects,  and  demonstration  projects  to  study  management  and 
service  delivery;  a  national  commission  on  rehabilitation  services;  model  personal  assistance 
services  systems;  demonstration  projects  to  upgrade  worker  skills;  and  model  systems 
regarding  severe  disabilities. 

Funding  levels  for  Special  Demonstration  programs  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as 
follows': 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992    $41,526 

1993  30,558 

1994  30,558 

1995  30,558 

1996  23,942 

'Amounts  shown  include  appropriations  for  Supported  Employment  projects,  a  separate  activity  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1996. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $18.9  million  for  Special  Demonstration  programs  in  fiscal  year  1997, 
$5  million  or  21  percent  less  than  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The  Department 
proposes  this  reduction  to  redirect  funds  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (VR)  State  grants 
program,  in  order  to  help  States  respond  to  the  dramatic  increase  in  eligible  individuals  in  the 
VR  system  as  a  result  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1992  and  to  offset  the 
increased  costs  of  providing  VR  services  to  a  more  severely  disabled  population. 

The  reduction  in  funds  will  not  eliminate  or  reduce  the  funding  of  current  projects,  or  preclude 
new  projects.  Approximately  $14.6  million  of  fiscal  year  1997  funds  will  be  used  to  support  an 
estimated  63  continuation  projects.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  continuation  projects  include  choice 
demonstration  grants  authorized  under  Title  VIII,  community-based  supported  employment 
projects,  projects  that  provide  services  to  adults  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  (SED)  or 
serious  mental  illness  (SMI),  and  field-initiated  demonstration  projects  that  support  the 
Empowerment  Zone/Enterprise  Community  initiative. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  request  would  allow  approximately  $3.9  million  for  new  awards,  which 
would  support  an  estimated  20  new  grants.  The  Department  expects  that  approximately 
$2  million  of  these  funds  would  be  used  to  support  projects  of  national  significance  to 
demonstrate  innovative  service-delivery  models  that  further  high-quality  employment  outcomes 
for  individuals  with  disabilities.  These  could  include  models  that  focus  on  eariy  intervention 
strategies,  models  that  utilize  partnerships  with  business  and  industry,  models  that  link  the  VR 
program  with  consolidated  workforce  development  programs  (e.g.,  one-stop  shopping  models), 
models  that  employ  return-to-work  and/or  job  retention  strategies,  and  models  that  focus  on 
career  advancement  for  individuals  with  disabilities.  In  addition,  the  Department  will  evaluate 
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whether  there  is  a  need  for  additional  community-based  supported  employment  projects  or 
technical  assistance  centers. 

Community-based  supported  employment  projects  funded  under  311(c)  are  the  only  Special 
Demonstration  projects  required  to  provide  annual  performance  information.  Data  reported  by 
14  community-based  projects  show  that,  in  their  first  two  years  of  funding  (fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993),  573  individuals  were  placed  in  competitive  employment  at  an  average  hourly  wage 
of  $5.45  and  an  average  cost  per  placement  of  $5,877. 

Limited  performance  information  is  also  available  for  the  7  choice  demonstration  projects 
authorized  under  Title  VIM.    In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Department  funded  a  contract  to  monitor 
and  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  choice  demonstration  projects.  This  contractor  provided 
technical  assistance  to  projects,  established  a  uniform  data  reporting  system,  documented 
problems  encountered  during  implementation,  and  assessed  each  project's  progress.  As  of 
July  31,  1995  (22  months  into  the  project  period)  these  projects  have  accepted  1,105 
individuals  for  service.  Of  these  individuals,  104  have  had  their  cases  closed  due  to  successful 
employment,  and  238  have  been  placed  in  employment  and  still  have  active  cases.  In 
accordance  with  the  statutory  requirement  that  the  Department  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the 
choice  demonstration  projects,  the  Department  recently  engaged  a  contractor  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  choice  approach  in  improving  rehabilitation  processes  and  outcomes. 

In  addition  to  providing  direct  services  to  individuals  with  disabilities.  Special  Demonstration 
programs  contribute  to  the  development  of  innovative  methods  and  service  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  vocational  outcomes  of  individuals  with  disabilities.  Anecdotal  evidence  from 
projects  funded  under  section  31 1(a)  suggests  that  certain  projects  have  been  successful  in 
demonstrating  rehabilitation  methods  that  are  disseminated  and  replicated  or  adapted  by  other 
service  providers.  For  example,  one  project  developed  innovative  approaches  to  the  transition 
of  young  adults  with  severe  disabilities.  In  addition  to  placing  and  maintaining  in  employment 
approximately  60  individuals  with  disabilities,  the  project  has  created  and  disseminated  training 
materials  and  provided  technical  assistance  to  projects  nationwide  on  the  natural  support 
approach  to  the  transition  of  individuals  with  disabilities.  (Natural  support  is  support  that  is 
provided  to  an  individual  with  a  disability  in  the  workplace  by  employers,  coworkers,  or  other 
individuals  who  are  not  paid  service  professionals.) 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Program  funding: 

New  grants  

Continuation  grants 

Peer  review  for  new  awards   .  . . 
School  to  work 

Cooperative  Agreement 

Choice  evaluation  contract  .... 

Minority  outreach 

Total   

Estimated  amount  of  grants: 

Priorities  to  be  announced 

Empowerment  Zone- 
Transitional  Services  for  Youth 

Empowerment  Zone-SED/SMI  . 

Empowerment  Zone-Field-initiated 

Choice  Demonstrations 

Supported  Employment 

Community-Based 

Supported  Employment 

Systems  Change 

Low-i^unctioning  Deaf  projects   . 

Transportation  Services    

Drug  abuse  other  than  alcohol    . 

Functional  assessment 

Consumer-run  programs 

Transitional  services 

Other  (field-initiated) 

Total  grants 

Total  number  of  projects: 

New  Projects 

Continuation  Projects   

Total  Projects   


$3,529 

26.282 

75 

0 

366 

306 

30,558 


$5,623 

17,530 

150 

400 

0 

239 

23.942 


$3,861 

14.592 

100 

200 

0 

199 

18,942 


3,861 


0 

3,000 

3,000 

1,944 

1,944 

1,944 

1,585 

4,209 

4,209 

3,627 

3,627 

3,627 

6,080 

4.510 

1.812 

4,400 

4.400 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

3,944 

0 

0 

1,270 

0 

0 

789 

0 

0 

656 

0 

0 

952 

0 

0 

3.564 

1.463 

0 

29,811 

23,153 

18.453 

18 

30 

20 

121 

_Z4 

M 

139 

104 

83 
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Migratory  workers 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  III,  Part  B,  Section  312) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 

Budget  authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$1,421  $1,850  +$429 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Migratory  workers  program  mal<es  comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation  (VR)  services 
available  to  migrant  or  seasonal  farm  vi/orl<ers  with  disabilities.  Projects  also  develop  innovative 
methods  for  reaching  and  serving  this  population.  Emphasis  is  given  in  these  projects  to 
outreach,  specialized  bilingual  rehabilitation  counseling,  and  coordination  of  VR  sen/ices  with 
services  from  other  sources.  Projects  provide  VR  services  to  migratory  workers  and  to 
members  of  their  families  when  such  services  will  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  worker 
with  a  disability.  Discretionary  grants  are  limited  to  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  projects 
providing  these  services.  This  is  a  current-funded  program. 

The  Migratory  workers  program  is  administered  in  coordination  with  other  programs  serving 
migrant  agricultural  workers  and  seasonal  farm  workers,  including  programs  under  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965,  Section  311  of  the  EconomicOpportunity  Act  of  1964, 
the  Migrant  Health  Act,  and  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $1,060 

1993 1,171 

1994 1,171 

1995 1,421 

1996 1,421 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $1.9  million  for  the  Migratory  workers  program  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
A  recent  study  on  the  provision  of  VR  services  to  migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  workers 
(MSFWs)  found  that  State  VR  agencies  that  have  received  funds  under  the  Migratory  worker 
program  are  consistently  more  aggressive  in  serving  MSFWs  clients  than  VR  agencies  that  had 
never  received  a  Migratory  workers  program  grant. 

Although  ail  States  will  serve  MSFWs  who  qualify  for  VR  services  through  the  VR  State  grants 
program,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  effort  to  reach  this  population  in  States 
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without  a  Migratory  workers  project.  With  few  exceptions,  the  rehabilitation  professionals 
interviewed  in  the  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Services  Provided  to  Migratory  and  Seasonal  Farm 
workers  felt  that  existing  VR  activities  failed  to  meet  the  VR  needs  of  MSFVi/s  with  disabilities. 
One  reason  is  that  the  VR  program  is  not  identifying  many  MSFWs  who  could  benefit  from 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Another  problem  is  that  essential  services  such  as  family  support 
services  are  not  being  provided.  Still  another  factor  impeding  the  effectiveness  of  the  VR 
program  is  the  mobility  of  migratory  workers. 

Representatives  of  State  VR  agencies  reported  that  the  development  of  services  specifically  or 
primarily  targeted  to  serve  MSFWs  was  important  and  instrumental  in  providing  services  to  this 
population.  For  example,  there  were  service  delivery  improvements  when  counselors  were 
assigned  specific  responsibility  for  MSFWs  with  disabilities.  Grants  provided  to  States  under 
the  Migratory  workers  program  usually  lead  to  agencies  hiring  (or  contracting  for)  a  person(s) 
with  specific  responsibility  to  improve  rehabilitation  services  to  MSFWs  with  disabilities.  In 
addition,  grants  may  be  used  to  provide  additional  support  services  not  normally  provided  by 
the  VR  agency,  and  that  can  lead  to  the  employment  of  additional  staff,  who  are  often  bilingual 
and  can  work  more  effectively  with  this  population. 

Despite  the  challenges  in  serving  this  population,  the  study  found  that  the  Migratory  workers 
program  is  as  successful  in  rehabilitating  migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  workers  as  the 
VR  State  grants  program  is  in  rehabilitating  clients  served  under  that  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1990,  63  percent  of  the  cases  closed  under  the  Migratory  workers  program  were  closed  as 
rehabilitated,  compared  to  62  percent  under  the  VR  State  grants  program. 

The  request  provides  an  increase  in  the  number  of  new  projects  and  the  average  grant  award 
for  all  new  projects  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1997.  At  this  level,  the  Department  would  support  a 
total  of  1 1  projects,  including  4  new  projects  and  7  continuations. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  projects: 

New  Projects 

Continuation  projects   

Total 

Project  funding: 

New  Project  funding  

Continuation  funding 

Minority  outreach    

Peer  review  costs 

Total  funding    1,421  1,421  1,850 
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14 

14 
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Recreational  programs 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  III,  Part  B,  Section  316) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos): 

Indefinite 

Budget  autliority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

Chanqe 

$2,596 

$2,596 

0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Recreational  programs  provide  individuals  witli  disabilities  with  recreation  and  related  activities 
to  aid  in  their  employment,  mobility,  independence,  socialization,  and  community  integration. 
Programs  are  designed  to  promote  the  development  of  social  skills  that  are  necessary  in 
achieving  integrated  vocational  and  community  placements. 

This  current-funded  program  awards  discretionary  grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  States, 
public  agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  organizations,  including  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  statute  requires  the  Federal  contribution  for  projects  funded  under  this  authority  to 
decrease  over  the  three-year  project  period.  Grantees  are  required  to  maintain  services  during 
the  second  and  third  years  of  the  project  at  the  level  provided  in  the  first  year.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  project  are  1 00  percent  for  the  first  year,  75  percent  for  the  second 
year,  and  50  percent  for  the  third.  The  applicant  is  required  to  include  a  description  in  the 
application  of  how  the  project  will  continue  after  Federal  assistance  ends. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 ; $2,617 

1993 2,596 

1994 2,596 

1995 2,596 

1996 2,596 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $2.6  million  for  Recreational  programs  in  fiscal  year  1997.  These 
funds  will  provide  seed  money  for  31  projects  serving  approximately  23,000  individuals  per 
year.  These  funds  will  leverage  non-Federal  funds  during  the  duration  of  the  projects  because 
grantees  are  required  to  provide  an  increased  level  of  support  from  non-Federal  sources  over 
their  3-year  project  period.    Because  the  Federal  share  will  be  reduced  to  75  percent  for  the  13 
grants  in  their  second  year,  and  50  percent  for  the  10  grants  in  their  third  year,  approximately 
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$931,284  will  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  8  new  grants. 

Even  more  importantly,  these  funds  support  projects  that  are  likely  to  continue  after  Federal 
support  ends.    Based  on  information  the  grantees  have  provided  to  the  Department,  we 
anticipate  that  the  29  projects  receiving  their  third  year  of  funding  in  fiscal  years  1995  or  1996 
will  continue  without  Federal  support  into  fiscal  year  1997. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Programs  continuing  without 
Federal  support —  24  29 

New  grants: 

Number 

Average  award  

Funding 

Continuation  grants: 

Number 

Funding 

Total  number  of  grants 

currently  supported 

Minority  outreach    

Peer  review  costs 


10 

$95 

$952 

13 

$114 

$1,484 

8 

$116 
$966 

29 
$1,617 

15 
$986 

23 

$1,604 

39 
$26 

0' 

28 

$26 

$100 

31 
$26 

0' 

'  The  Department  received  over  165  applications  in  the  competition  conducted  in  FY  1994.  This  volume  required 
the  Department  to  reduce  the  number  of  awards  in  order  to  cover  the  tripled  field  reader  costs.    Therefore,  in  FY  1995 
the  Department  supported  ten  approved  projects  that  successfully  competed  in  FY  1994,  rather  than  hold  a  new 
competition  which  would  have  generated  additional  peer  review  costs. 

^  The  Department  anticipates  that  it  will  have  many  approved  applications  In  FY  1996  that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
support  with  FY  1 996  funds.  Therefore,  the  Department  plans  to  use  FY  1 997  funds  to  support  9  of  these  approved 
applications.  The  savings  in  peer  review  costs  in  FY  1997  will  be  used  to  fund  an  additional  award. 
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Protection  and  advocacy  of  Individual  rights 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  V,  section  509) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 

Budget  authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$7,456  $7,657  +$201 


PURPOSE  AND  (METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Protection  and  Advocacy  of  Individuals  Rights  program  supports  a  system  in  each  State  to 
protect  the  legal  and  human  rights  of  individuals  with  disabilities  who  are  ineligible  for  protection 
and  advocacy  services  provided  under  Part  C  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act  (DDA)  or  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for  the  IVIentally  III  Individuals  Act  of 
1986,  or  who  need  protection  and  advocacy  services  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Client 
Assistance  program.  States  may  use  these  funds  to  plan  for,  develop  outreach  strategies  for, 
and  carry  out  protection  and  advocacy  programs  for  eligible  individuals  with  disabilities. 

If  the  appropriation  for  this  program  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  $5.5  million,  the  Secretary  must  first 
set  aside  not  less  than  1 .8  percent  and  not  more  than  2.2  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  training  and  technical  assistance  to  eligible  systems  established  under  this  program.  The 
Secretary  then  distributes  the  remainder  to  the  eligible  systems  within  the  States  and  territories 
on  a  population  basis  after  satisfying  minimum  allocations.  The  Act  establishes  a  minimum 
allotment  of  $100,000  for  States  or  1/3  of  1  percent  of  funds  remaining  after  the  training  set- 
aside,  whichever  is  greater.  The  Territories  receive  a  minimum  allotment  of  $50,000.  In 
addition,  States  and  Territories  may  carry  over  unobligated  Federal  funds  for  an  additional  year. 

The  statute  requires  the  Secretary  to  increase  the  minimum  allotments  for  States  and 
Territories  by  the  percentage  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  For  All  Urban  Consumers 
(CPIU)  in  any  year  in  which  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  this  program  exceeds  the  amount 
appropriated  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  a  percentage  greater  than  the  most  recent  change  in 
the  CPIU. 

This  is  a  current  funded  program.  Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $1,074 

1993 $2,480 

1994 $5,500 

1995 $7,456 

1996 $7,456 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $7.7  million  for  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  of  Individuals  Rights 
program  (PAIR)  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  fiscal  year  1997  request  provides  an  increase  to 
permit  PAIR  programs  to  maintain  their  present  level  of  services.    At  this  level,  the  Department 
projects  that  PAIRs  will  serve  48,000  individuals  seeking  information  and  referral  services  and 
will  handle  11,000  cases  in  which  PAIRs  pursue  legal  and  administrative  remedies  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  rights  of  individuals  with  disabilities  under  Federal  law. 

In  FY  1995,  PAIR  programs  reported  serving  57,768  individuals,  of  whom  47,101  were  seeking 
information  and  referral  services  and  10,667  were  served  as  cases.    Of  the  10,667  cases 
handled  by  PAIR  programs  in  FY  1995,  the  largest  category  (17  percent)  involved  employment 
issues.  Financial  entitlements,  including  Medicaid  and  Social  Security,  accounted  for  8  percent 
of  the  cases.  Education  issues  accounted  for  1 5  percent  of  the  cases.  Housing  issues 
accounted  for  7  percent  of  the  cases  and  architectural  barriers  for  6  percent.    Transportation, 
abuse,  conditions  in  facilities,  habilitation,  and  insurance  each  accounted  for  2  percent  of  the 
cases.  Medical  services  accounted  for  3  percent  of  the  cases.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  cases 
dealt  with  issues  concerning  consent,  ownership,  criminal  justice,  day  care,  early  intervention, 
neglect,  access  to  records,  privacy,  voting  rights,  sterilization,  and  wills.  Nineteen  percent  of 
the  cases  were  reported  as  "other." 

Strategies  used  to  address  or  resolve  client  issues  included  advisory/interpretational  counseling 
(35  percent),  supervised  referrals  (28  percent),  negotiation/mediation  (13  percent), 
administrative  remedies  (4  percent),  and  legal  remedies  including  litigation  (2  percent).    Other 
remedies  were  used  in  18  percent  of  the  cases. 


IMPACT  DATA' 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Information  inquiries/referrals  ...                   47,101 

Cases 10.667 

Total 57,768 

48,000 
11,000 
59,000 

48,000 
11.000 
59,000 

'  Data  for  FY  1996  and  1997  are  projected  from  actual  FY  1995  data. 
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Projects  with  industry 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  VI,  Part  B) 

1997  Authorization:  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

laae  JiaSZ  Chanoe 

$22,071  $22,071  0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Projects  with  industry  (PWI)  is  a  major  Federal  vehicle  for  promoting  greater  participation  of 
business  and  industry  in  the  rehabilitation  process.  PWI  projects  promote  the  involvement  of 
American  business  through  Business  Advisory  Councils  that  participate  in  project  policymaking 
and  give  advice  on  available  jobs  and  training  requirements,  thus  strengthening  the  connection 
between  rehabilitation  and  competitive  employment.  This  current-funded  program  provides 
training  and  experience  in  realistic  work  settings  to  prepare  individuals  with  disabilities  for 
employment  in  the  competitive  labor  market.  Post-employment  services  are  also  provided. 
The  PWI  program  supports  the  creation  and  expansion  of  job  and  career  opportunities  for 
individuals  with  disabilities,  and  requires  the  provision  of  career  advancement  services  in 
addition  to  job  placement  services.  PWI  grants  are  made  to  a  variety  of  agencies  and 
organizations,  including  business  and  industrial  corporations,  community  rehabilitation 
programs,  labor  organizations,  trade  associations,  and  foundations.  Grants  are  awarded  for  a 
period  of  up  to  five  years  and  may  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  project.  New 
awards  may  be  made  only  to  projects  proposing  to  serve  geographic  areas  that  are  unserved  or 
underserved  by  the  PWI  program. 

PWI  grantees  must  provide  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
an  annual  evaluation  report,  containing  (at  a  minimum)  certain  data  elements,  including  the 
number  and  types  of  individuals  with  disabilities  served,  improvement  of  participants' 
employment  status  and  earning  power  following  services,  and  the  duration  of  placements.  In 
addition,  continuation  awards  may  be  made  only  to  grantees  that  are  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  their  approved  grant  application.  In  order  to  receive  continuation  funding  for  the  third  and 
subsequent  years,  grantees  must  meet  the  above  requirements  and  also  demonstrate 
compliance  with  the  performance  indicators  by  submitting  data  for  the  most  recent  complete 
project  year.  If  a  grantee  does  not  meet  the  minimum  composite  score  on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  year's  data,  the  grantee  has  an  additional  opportunity  to  demonstrate  compliance  with 
the  standards  by  submitting  data  from  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  project  year. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $20,390 

1993 21,571 

1994 22,071 

1995 22,071 

1996 22,071 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $22.1  million  for  PWI,  a  program  that  is  unique  in  its  commitment  to 
the  involvement  of  private  industry  in  the  training,  placement,  and  career  advancement  of 
individuals  with  disabilities.  Performance  data  show  that  this  program  has  been  successful  in 
partnering  with  private  industry  to  place  individuals  with  disabilities-particularly  individuals  with 
severe  disabilities  and  unemployed  individuals-in  competitive  employment. 

In  1994,  PWI  projects  placed  in  competitive  employment  approximately  60  percent  (1 1,604)  of 
the  19,449  individuals  with  disabilities  servedV  Most  of  the  individuals  served  and  placed 
through  the  program  in  1994  were  individuals  who  are  considered  difficult  to  place  (individuals 
with  severe  disabilities  and  individuals  who  had  been  unemployed  prior  to  project  entry). 
Seventy-two  percent  of  individuals  served,  and  77  percent  of  individuals  placed,  were 
individuals  with  severe  disabilities.  Projects  reported  placing  in  competitive  employment 
approximately  64  percent  (8,951)  of  the  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  served  in  1994. 
Projects  also  reported  that  74  percent  of  individuals  served,  and  71  percent  of  individuals 
placed,  had  been  unemployed  at  least  six  months  prior  to  project  entry.  Projects  placed 
approximately  64  percent  of  these  individuals  in  competitive  employment. 

The  Department's  fiscal  year  1997  request  would  support  approximately  81  new  awards  and  19 
continuations.  The  Department  again  plans  to  give  competitive  preference  to  projects  located 
in  federally  designated  Empowerment  Zones  and  Enterprise  Communities.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1995  competition,  the  Department  awarded  9  of  the  1 1  new  PWI  grants  to  projects  that  provide 
substantial  services  to  these  high-need  communities. 

Last  year  the  Department  began  to  develop  new  regulations  for  the  PWI  program.  A  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  (NPRM)  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  January  22,  1996.  The 
NPRM  proposes  changes  that  would  sharpen  the  focus  on  statutory  provisions  (particularly 
partnership  with  industry  and  job  training),  clarify  statutory  intent,  reduce  grantee  burden,  and 
enhance  project  accountability.  In  addition,  the  NPRM  solicits  public  comment  on  ways  to 
improve  the  compliance  indicators.  These  comments,  in  addition  to  the  results  of  a  1994 


^These  data  represent  ttie  accomplishments  of  109  of  the  127  projects  funded  with  the  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriation  ($21 .6  million). 
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evaluation,  will  be  used  in  the  Department's  planned  revision  of  the  PWI  standards  and 
indicators. 

The  Department  originally  planned  to  hold  a  major  competition  for  the  Projects  with  Industry 
program  in  fiscal  year  1996,  when  the  scheduled  expiration  of  96  PWI  grants  was  to  leave 
approximately  80  percent  of  program  funds  available  for  new  five-year  awards.  The 
Department  intended  to  complete  its  revision  of  the  PWI  regulations  in  time  for  this  competition. 
However,  due  to  the  extended  government  shutdown  in  December  and  January,  the 
Department  was  unable  to  adhere  to  its  schedule  for  completing  final  regulations  in  time  for  the 
fiscal  year  1996  competition.  Rather  than  make  awards  under  the  current  regulations,  the 
Department  chose  to  provide  one-year  extensions  to  the  expiring  grants  and  hold  the  major 
competition  in  fiscal  year  1997,  at  which  point  the  final  revised  regulations  will  be  in  place.  The 
Department  believes  that  the  changes  in  the  program  regulations,  particularly  the  selection 
criteria  and  application  requirements,  will  enable  significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
projects  funded  under  this  program. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 1996 1997 

Continuation  Projects  ...  $19,556  $21,850  $3,358 

Number 110  121  19 

Average  Award $178  $181  $177 

New  Projects $2,275  0  $18,292 

Number 11  0  81 

Average  Award $207  -  $226 

Peer  review $19  0  $200 

Minority  Outreach $221  $221  $221 

Total  Funding   $22,071  $22,071  $22,071 

Total  Projects   121  121  100 
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(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Title  VI,  Part  C) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  {$  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$38,152  $38,152  0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  States  to  develop  collaborative  programs  with 
appropriate  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  supported  employment 
services  for  individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities  who  require  supported  employment 
services  to  enter  or  retain  competitive  employment.  The  Supported  Employment  program 
assists  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  who  may  have  been  thought  to  be  too  disabled  to 
benefit  from  vocational  rehabilitation  (VR)  services  to  achieve  vocational  outcomes.  Supported 
employment  placements  are  achieved  by  augmenting  short  term  VR  services  with  ongoing 
support  provided  by  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations.  VR  State  agencies 
provide  time-limited  services  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  eighteen  months,  unless  a  longer  period 
to  achieve  job  stabilization  has  been  established  in  the  individualized  written  rehabilitation 
program.  Once  this  period  has  ended,  the  State  agency  must  arrange  for  "extended  services" 
provided  by  other  appropriate  State  agencies,  private  nonprofit  organizations  or  other  sources 
for  the  duration  of  that  employment. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  current-funded  formula  grant  program.  States  must  submit  a  supplement 
to  their  Title  I  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants  program  3-year  plan.  States  may  carry 
over  unobligated  funds  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  Funds  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  population, 
except  that  no  State  receives  less  than  $250,000,  or  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated,  whichever  is  greater.  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  exceed  the  fiscal 
year  1992  appropriation  by  at  least  $1  million,  the  statute  requires  that  the  minimum  allotment 
for  States  be  increased  to  $300,000,  or  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated, 
whichever  is  greater.  The  minimum  allotment  for  States  was  increased  to  $300,000  in  fiscal 
year  1993.  The  minimum  allotment  for  Territories  is  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated.  The  fiscal  year  1996  and  1997  allotments  are  based  on  population  as  reported 
by  the  Census  Bureau  as  of  July  1994.  Fiscal  year  1997  allotments  will  be  revised  when  new 
population  estimates  become  available. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $31,065 

1993 32,273 

1994 34,536 

1995 36,536 

1996 38,152 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  Supported  Employment  (SB)  State  Grants  program  at 
$38.2  million,  the  same  as  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The  Department  continues  to 
place  a  priority  on  services  for  individuals  with  severe  disabilities  and  recognizes  that  supported 
employment  offers  individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities  the  opportunity  to  enter  or  retain 
competitive  employment.  However,  we  believe  that  any  additional  funds  needed  to  support 
these  services  should  be  provided  through  the  Title  I,  VR  State  Grants  program. 

Under  current  law,  an  individual's  potential  for  supported  employment  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  assessment  of  employability  in  determining  Title  I  eligibility.  The  requirements 
pertaining  to  individuals  with  an  employment  goal  of  supported  employment  are  the  same  in 
both  the  Title  I,  VR  State  Grants  and  the  Title  Vl-C,  SE  State  Grant  programs.  Individuals  with 
the  most  severe  disabilities  can  receive  supported  employment  services  under  either  Title  I  or 
Title  Vl-C.  However,  Title  Vl-C  funds  can  only  be  used  to  provide  supported  employment 
services  and  are  essentially  used  to  supplement  Title  I  funds.  Title  Vl-C  expenditures  represent 
about  17  percent  of  total  VR  State  agency  supported  employment  expenditures  as  reported  on 
the  fiscal  year  1995  RSA-636. 

The  number  of  individuals  receiving  supported  employment  services  has  increased  as  State  VR 
agencies  serve  an  increasing  number  of  individuals  with  severe  disabilities.  The  Department 
anticipates  that  the  number  of  individuals  with  supported  employment  as  their  employment  goal  will 
continue  to  increase,  particularly  in  States  that  have  implemented  an  order  of  selection  for  services. 
The  Act  requires  that  the  SE  program  serve  only  individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities. 

The  RSA-636  Annual  Supported  Employment  Caseload  Report  preliminary  data  for  fiscal  year 
1995  show  that  there  were  33,900  individuals  during  fiscal  year  1995  who  received  funding  for 
supported  employment  services  through  the  SE  program,  an  eight  percent  increase  from  fiscal 
year  1994.  In  addition  to  the  individuals  served  through  funding  under  the  SE  program, 
approximately  33,504  individuals  who  had  supported  employment  as  their  employment  goal 
were  served  under  the  Title  I  program  in  fiscal  year  1995,  a  32  percent  increase  from  fiscal  year 
1994.  This  represents  a  19  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  the  total  number  of 
individuals  served  by  State  VR  agencies  (Title  I  and  Title  VI,  Part  C  programs)  who  had 
supported  employment  as  their  employment  goal.  State  VR  agencies  continue  to  request 
additional  funds,  through  the  reallotment  process,  to  provide  supported  employment  services. 
However,  no  funds  have  been  released  by  States  for  reallotment  since  fiscal  year  1992  (VR 
agencies  are  not  required  to  match  these  funds).  State  VR  agencies  continue  to  spend  an 
increasing  amount  of  Title  I  (including  State  matching  funds)  on  SE  services. 

Performance  information  is  available  from  the  fiscal  year  1995  RSA-636  Report.    Of  the 
individuals  who  had  supported  employment  identified  as  their  employment  goal  and  who 
received  supported  employment  services  funded  through  the  Title  VI,  Part  C  program, 
approximately  70  percent  achieved  an  employment  outcome,  as  defined  under  the  Title  I 
program,  at  the  time  of  case  closure.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  high  success  rate  is  in  part 
due  to  the  program's  selection  bias.  Specifically,  the  VR  agency  must  identify  the  source  of 
extended  services  (or  conclude  that  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  sources  will  become 
available)  before  SE  services  are  initiated.  About  82  percent  of  the  individuals  who  achieved  an 
employment  outcome  under  this  program  had  a  supported  employment  outcome.  Specifically, 
these  individuals  had  maintained  a  supported  employment  placement  for  at  least  60  days  after 
making  the  transition  to  extended  services.    A  supported  employment  placement  is  competitive 
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employment  in  an  integrated  setting  where  the  individual  receives  on-going  support  services 
from  a  State  agency,  a  private  nonprofit  organization,  employer,  or  other  appropriate  source 
after  the  individual  has  made  the  transition  from  State  VR  agency  support.    Another  1 3  percent 
of  these  individuals  had  a  competitive  employment  outcome  that  was  not  considered  a  SE 
outcome  (e.g.,  the  individual  did  not  receive  on-going  support  from  an  extended  service 
provider  or  the  individual  was  not  working  in  a  setting  that  met  the  regulatory  definition  of  an 
integrated  setting).  The  remaining  individuals  (5  percent)  were  working  in  non-competitive 
employment  (i.e.,  sheltered  employment,  homemaker,  or  unpaid  family  worker)  at  case  closure. 
Although  there  has  been  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  individuals  with  a  SE 
outcome  since  fiscal  year  1993  (81.1  percent  to  81.9  percent),  there  has  been  a  notable 
decrease  (6.8  percent  to  5.0  percent)  in  the  percentage  of  individuals  with  a  non-competitive 
employment  outcome. 

The  major  premise  of  the  SE  program  is  that  individuals  with  the  most  severe  disabilities  who 
would  otherwise  be  unemployed  or  employed  in  segregated  settings  (e.g.,  sheltered 
workshops)  can  work  in  the  community  in  integrated  settings  as  long  as  they  receive  adequate 
on-going  supports.  However,  the  Department  does  not  have  data  to  evaluate  the  long-term 
success  of  the  Supported  Employment  program.  Specifically,  we  do  not  know  whether 
individuals  continue  to  receive  needed  supports  (extended  services)  over  time  and  whether,  as 
a  result  of  these  supports,  these  individuals  maintain  employment.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the 
longitudinal  study  of  the  VR  State  Grants  program  was  modified  to  include  a  sub-study  of 
individuals  receiving  supported  employment  services  under  the  Title  I  and  Title  VI,  Part  C 
programs.  The  purpose  of  this  sub-study  of  VR  State  agency  SE  clients  is  to  identify  the 
immediate  and  long  term  employment  outcomes  for  persons  who  achieved  a  supported 
employment  outcome,  the  length  of  time  and  types  of  extended  services  provided,  the 
relationship  between  the  type,  frequency  and  intensity  of  extended  services  and  client  stability 
in  employment,  and  the  costs  of  providing  supported  employment  and  extended  services. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996' 


1997' 


Eligible  cases  

Cases  closed    

Cases  on  hand  at  end  of  year 

Employment  Outcomes 

SE  Outcomes 

Other  outcomes ' 

Competitive  employment 

Non-competitive  employment  . . 

Minority  outreach    

'  Preliminary  data 

'  Estimates  are  based  on  fiscal  year  1994  and  preliminary  1995  data  from  the  RSA-636  Annual  Supported 
Employment  Caseload  Report. 

'  Includes  individuals  who  received  supported  employment  services  under  the  SE  program  and  met  the  rehabilitation 
criteria  for  the  Basic  VR  program,  but  not  the  special  rehabilitation  criteria  for  the  SE  program. 


33,900 

35,500 

35,500 

13,693 

14,400 

14,400 

20,207 

21,100 

21.100 

9,578 

10,080 

10,080 

7,837 

8,266 

8,266 

1,266 

1,360 

1.360 

475 

454 

454 

$365 


$382 


$382 
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Independent  living 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Title  VII,  Chapter  1,  Parts  B  and  C,  and  Chapter  2) 

Independent  living  State  grants  :  Chapter  1 ,  Part  B 

Centers  for  independent  living  :  Chapter  1 ,  Part  C 

Services  for  older  individuals  who  are  blind  :  Chapter  2 

1997  Authorization:  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 


Independent  living  State  grants 
Centers  for  independent  living 
Services  for  older  individuals 
who  are  blind 

Total 


1996 

$21,859 
41,749 

8.952 

72,560 


1997 

$21,859 
42,876 

9.952 

74,687 


Change 

0 
+$1,127 

+1.000 

+2,127 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  independent  living  programs  is  to  maxinnize  the  leadership,  empowernnent, 
independence,  and  productivity  of  individuals  with  disabilities,  and  to  integrate  these  individuals 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  society.  Independent  living  programs  provide  financial 
assistance  to  provide,  expand,  and  improve  independent  living  services;  develop  and  support 
statewide  networks  of  centers  for  independent  living;  and  improve  working  relationships  among 
State  independent  living  rehabilitation  programs,  centers  for  independent  living.  Statewide 
Independent  Living  Councils,  Rehabilitation  Act  programs  outside  of  Title  VII,  and  other  relevant 
Federal  and  non-Federal  programs. 

The  independent  living  programs  are  current-funded.  However,  the  Act  contains  a  provision 
allowing  grantees  funded  through  the  Independent  Living  State  Grants  or  Centers  programs  to 
carry  over  unobligated  funds  for  an  additional  fiscal  year.  The  carryover  provision  applies  to  the 
Older  Blind  program  at  such  time  as  the  formula  provisions  become  effective.  States 
participating  in  the  State  Grants  and  Older  Blind  programs  must  match  every  $9  of  Federal 
funds  with  $1  in  non-Federal  cash  or  in-kind  resources  in  the  year  for  which  the  Federal  funds 
are  appropriated.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under  the  Independent  Living 
State  grants  or  Centers  for  Independent  Living  program,  each  State  is  required  to  establish  a 
Statewide  Independent  Living  Council.  The  State  also  must  submit  a  State  plan  for 
independent  living  that  is  jointly  developed  and  signed  by  the  director  of  the  designated  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  unit  (DSU)  and  the  chairperson  of  the  Statewide  Council. 

The  Independent  Living  State  Grants  program  supports  formula  grants  to  States.  States  may 
use  funds  received  under  this  part  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 
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(1)  to  demonstrate  ways  to  expand  and  improve  independent  living  services; 

(2)  to  provide  independent  living  services; 

(3)  to  support  the  operation  of  centers  for  independent  living; 

(4)  to  increase  the  capacity  of  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  and  other 
entities  to  develop  comprehensive  approaches  or  systems  for  providing  independent 
living  services; 

(5)  to  conduct  studies  and  analyses,  gather  information,  develop  model  policies  and 
procedures,  and  present  information,  approaches,  strategies,  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  policy  makers; 

(6)  to  provide  training  on  the  independent  living  philosophy;  and 

(7)  to  provide  outreach  to  populations  that  are  unserved  or  underserved  by  programs 
under  this  title,  including  minority  groups  and  urban  and  rural  populations. 

The  State  may  also  use  these  funds  to  provide  funding  or  other  resources  to  support  the 
operation  of  the  Statewide  Independent  Living  Council.  Services  are  provided  to  individuals 
with  significant  disabilities  in  accordance  with  an  independent  living  plan  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  service  provider  and  the  individual,  unless  the  individual  signs  a  waiver  stating  that  such 
a  plan  is  unnecessary.  Funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  according  to  population,  except  that 
territories  receive  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of  the  amounts  available,  and  no  State  may  receive 
less  than  it  received  in  1992.  The  Act  also  establishes  a  minimum  allotment  to  States  of 
$275,000.  In  any  year  in  which  the  total  amount  appropriated  exceeds  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by  a  percentage  greater  than  the  most  recent  change 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  (CPIU),  an  adjustment  to  the  minimum 
amount  for  States  is  made  equivalent  to  the  percentage  change  in  the  CPIU.  If  funds  are  not 
sufficient  to  reach  the  minimum  level,  the  minimum  allotments  are  proportionally  reduced.  The 
fiscal  year  1996  allotments  are  based  on  population  as  of  July  1994  reported  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  Fiscal  year  1997  allotments  will  be  revised  when  new  population  estimates  become 
available. 

The  Centers  for  Independent  Living  program  provides  grants  for  consumer-controlled, 
community-based,  cross-disability,  nonresidential  private  nonprofit  agencies  that  are  designed 
and  operated  within  a  local  community  by  individuals  with  disabilities  and  provide  an  array  of 
independent  living  services.  At  a  minimum,  centers  are  required  to  provide  the  core  services  of 
information  and  referral,  independent  living  skills  training,  peer  counseling,  and  individual  and 
systems  advocacy.  Between  1 .8  and  2  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  program  must 
be  used  for  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  with  respect  to 
planning,  developing,  conducting,  administering,  and  evaluating  centers  for  independent  living. 
The  Act  establishes  a  set  of  standards  and  assurances  that  centers  for  independent  living  must 
meet  and  requires  the  Department  to  develop  and  publish  indicators  of  minimum  compliance 
with  the  standards.  Each  year,  the  Department  must  also  conduct  compliance  reviews  of  at 
least  1 5  percent  of  the  centers  and  one-third  of  the  designated  State  units  funded  under  this 
part. 
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A  population-based  formula  determines  the  total  amount  that  is  available  for  discretionary 
grants  to  centers  in  each  State.  In  addition,  no  State  may  receive  less  than  the  total  amount  it 
received  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  each  State  is  provided  a  minimum  allotment  of  $450,000,  or  as 
close  to  this  amount  as  funds  allow.  In  any  year  in  which  the  total  amount  appropriated 
exceeds  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by  a  percentage  greater 
than  the  most  recent  change  in  the  CPIU,  an  adjustment  to  the  minimum  amount  for  States  is 
made  equivalent  to  the  percentage  change  in  the  CPIU.  In  allocating  funds  among  centers  for 
independent  living  within  a  State,  the  Secretary  must  first  support  centers  that  received  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1993  and  that  meet  the  standards  and  assurances  specified  in  the  Act.  To  the 
extent  funds  remain  available,  the  Secretary  must  then  give  cost  of  living  increases  to  these 
centers.  Any  remaining  funds  are  awarded  for  new  centers  proposing  to  serve  unserved  or 
underserved  areas.  Centers  first  funded  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  subsequent  years  are  not 
guaranteed  cost  of  living  increases.  If  State  funding  for  the  operation  of  centers  for 
independent  living  exceeds  the  level  of  Federal  funds  for  this  program  in  a  preceding  fiscal 
year,  a  State  designated  unit  may  apply  for  authority  to  award  grants  under  this  program. 
Otherwise,  the  Department  makes  the  awards. 

On  August  1 ,  1995,  the  Department  published  final  indicators  of  compliance  with  the  Centers 
for  Independent  Living  evaluation  standards  designed  to  measure  grantees'  attainment  of 
program  objectives.  These  standards  and  indicators  evaluate  performance  in  the  following 
areas:  philosophy,  including  consumer  control  and  equal  access;  provision  of  services  on  a 
cross-disability  basis;  support  of  the  development  and  achievement  of  the  independent  living 
goals  chosen  by  consumers;  advocacy  to  increase  the  quality  of  community  options  for 
independent  living;  provision  of  independent  living  core  services;  resource  development;  and 
community  capacity-building  activities,  such  as  community  advocacy,  technical  assistance,  and 
outreach.  The  indicators  became  effective  August  31, 1995,  and  will  first  be  used  to  make 
fiscal  year  1996  continuation  awards. 

The  Independent  Living  Services  for  Older  Individuals  Who  Are  Blind  program  supports 
services  to  assist  individuals  aged  55  or  older  whose  severe  visual  impairment  makes 
competitive  employment  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  but  for  whom  independent  living  goals  are 
feasible.  Funds  under  this  program  are  used  to  provide  independent  living  services,  conduct 
activities  that  will  improve  or  expand  services  for  these  individuals,  and  conduct  activities  to 
improve  public  understanding  of  the  problems  of  these  individuals.  Services  are  designed  to 
help  persons  sen/ed  under  this  program  to  adjust  to  their  blindness  by  increasing  their  ability  to 
care  for  their  individual  needs. 

Grantees  are  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for  persons  who  are  blind  and  visually 
impaired  or,  in  States  with  no  separate  agency  for  persons  who  are  blind,  State  combined 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  When  the  appropriation  is  less  than  $13  million,  grants  are 
to  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.  If  the  amount  appropriated  exceeds  $13  million,  awards 
are  made  to  States  according  to  a  formula  based  on  the  population  of  individuals  who  are  55 
years  of  age  or  older.    States  are  required  to  contribute  no  less  than  $1  for  each  $9  of  Federal 
funds  provided  through  this  program.  This  requirement  applies  whether  the  awards  are  made 
competitively  or  through  a  formula. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 

State  Grants 

$14  200 

1993 

15  376 

1994 

18  003 

1995 

21  859 

1996 

21,859 

($  in  000s) 


Centers 


1992 $29,000 

1993 31.446 

1994 36,818 

1995 40,533 

1996 41,749 


($  in  000s) 
Services  for  Older  Individuals  who  are  Blind 


1992 $6,505 

1993 6,944 

1994 8,131 

1995 8.952 

1996 8,952 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $74.7  million  for  independent  living  activities  for  fiscal  year  1997, 
$2.1  million  or  approximately  2.9  percent  above  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Independent  Living  State  Grants  program  would  receive  $21.9  million,  the  same  as 
the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The  Centers  for  Independent  Living  program  would 
receive  $42.9  million,  $1.1  million  or  approximately  2.7  percent  more  than  the  1996  tentative 
conference  level.  Independent  Living  Services  for  Older  Individuals  Who  are  Blind  would 
receive  $10.0  million,  $1  million  or  11.2  percent  above  the  1996  tentative  conference  level. 
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The  amount  requested  for  the  State  Grants  program,  $21.9  million,  would  continue  the 
Department's  support  of  79  designated  State  units  (DSUs)  that  provide  services  for 
independent  living.  Independent  Living  State  Grants  are  a  crucial  part  of  States'  independent 
living  programs,  providing  States  with  the  resources  and  flexibility  to  respond  to  their  particular 
unmet  needs.  These  funds  are  commonly  used  by  States  to  provide  independent  living 
services  in  unserved  and  underserved  geographic  areas,  promote  coordination  among  centers 
for  independent  living,  and  provide  assistance  to  new  centers  for  independent  living.  Fiscal 
year  1 994  data  show  that  the  bulk  of  State  Grant  funds-approximately  69  percent-was  used  to 
provide  independent  living  services,  either  directly  or  through  a  grant  or  contract  arrangement. 

The  Department  requests  an  increase  of  $1 . 1  million  for  the  Centers  for  Independent  Living 
program  for  fiscal  year  1997.  These  additional  resources  would  be  used  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  larger  States  and  to  support  centers  in  previously  unserved 
and  underserved  areas.  The  fiscal  year  1997  request  would  maintain  the  minimum  allotment  at 
$462,600.  The  minimum  allotment  for  territories  would  increase  to  $51 ,998.  Sixteen  States 
and  one  territory  would  receive  the  minimum  allotment.  Twenty-two  States  would  receive  the 
same  level  of  funds  they  received  in  fiscal  year  1992,  in  accordance  with  provisions  in  the  Act 
which  protect  States  from  reductions  resulting  from  the  population-based  formula.'  In  addition, 
the  request  would  increase  funding  for  16  States  on  the  basis  of  population.  Eight  of  these 
States  would  receive  large  enough  increases  to  fund  an  estimated  9  new  centers.  The 
proposed  increase  is  consistent  with  the  Department's  emphasis  on  programs  that  provide 
direct  services  to  expand  opportunities  for  individuals  with  disabilities  to  become  independent, 
contributing  members  of  society. 

Data  submitted  by  centers  show  that  over  100,000  individuals  received  independent  living 
services  in  fiscal  year  1994  under  the  Independent  Living  State  Grants  and  Centers  for 
Independent  Living  programs.^    Approximately  43,916  individuals  became  new  regular 
consumers  of  independent  living  services  in  fiscal  year  1994.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  over  35,000 
of  these  consumers  chose  to  develop  an  independent  living  plan,  a  plan  for  the  attainment  of 
independent  living  goals  that  is  mutually  agreed  upon  by  center  staff  and  the  consumer.  In 
fiscal  year  1994,  centers  facilitated  consumers'  achievement  of  an  estimated  17,353  self-care 
goals;  8,117  mobility  goals;  8,031  communication  goals;  6,753  vocational  goals;  6,459 
residential  goals;  5,309  educational  goals;  and  25,620  other  goals. 

Among  the  services  provided  by  centers  in  fiscal  year  1994  were:  advocacy  and  legal  services 
(provided  to  46,322  individuals),  independent  living  skills  training  (41,937  individuals),  peer 
counseling  (36,274  individuals),  housing  services  (30,764  individuals),  children's  services 
(22,260  individuals),  transportation  (21,257  individuals),  assistive  devices  (19,661  individuals), 
communication  services  (16,607  individuals),  and  personal  assistance  services 


'Specifically,  the  Act  requires  ttiat,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  the  amount  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
may  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  Part  C  assistance  received  by  centers  for  Independent  living  in  that  State  in  fiscal 
year  1992. 

This  excludes  individuals  receiving  only  information  and  refen-al  and/or  community  services. 
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(16,185  individuals).  In  addition,  information  and  referral  services  were  provided  to 
approximately  129,866  persons  on  an  individual  basis. 

Fiscal  year  1994  data  also  indicate  that  centers  were  successful  in  leveraging  non-Federal 
resources.  Non-Federal  sources-including  state  and  local  governments,  fees-for-service  and 
otiier  program  income,  and  private  donations-accounted  for  approximately  60  percent  of 
centers'  funding. 

The  Department  requests  an  increase  of  $1  million  for  the  Independent  Living  Services  for 
Older  Individuals  Who  are  Blind  program  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  requested  level  would  enable 
the  Department  to  increase  substantially  the  number  of  individuals  served  under  this  program 
and  respond  to  a  growing  population  of  individuals  who  require  the  types  of  specialized 
independent  living  services  provided  by  this  program. 

Data  reported  for  fiscal  year  1994'  show  that  the  program  served  almost  15,000  individuals, 
less  than  1  percent  of  individuals  eligible  for  services  under  this  program.  The  fiscal  year  1997 
request  would  enable  all  eligible  States  and  territories  to  establish  programs  to  meet  the 
independent  living  needs  of  older  individuals  who  are  blind.  The  requested  increase  would 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  52  continuation  grantees  to  serve  older  individuals  who  are  blind  in 
their  States,  and  would  also  enable  the  Department  to  support  new  grants  in  the  two  territories 
(Guam  and  Puerto  Rico)  that  are  currently  unserved  by  this  program.  Based  on  the  number  of 
individuals  receiving  services  in  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Department  estimates  that  the  fiscal  year 
1997  request  would  enable  the  program  to  reach  2,000  additional  individuals. 

Through  the  services  provided  by  this  program,  older  individuals  who  are  blind  develop  skills 
and  knowledge  that  delay  or  eliminate  the  need  for  high-cost  institutional  care.  The  services 
most  commonly  provided  by  this  program  are  daily  living  skills  training  (at  an  average  cost  of 
$118  per  individual),  counseling  (average  cost  of  $77  per  individual),  low  vision  screening 
(average  cost  of  $69  per  individual),  communication  skills  training  (average  cost  of  $80  per 
individual),  and  orientation  and  mobility  skills  (average  cost  of  $127  per  individual). 

Reported  data  indicate  that  63  percent  of  the  individuals  served  though  this  program  are  legally 
blind,  24  percent  are  visually  impaired,  and  13  percent  are  totally  blind.  In  addition,  79  percent 
of  individuals  served  reported  having  one  or  more  disabilities  in  addition  to  vision  loss. 


'These  data  represent  the  accomplishments  of  32  of  the  33  projects  funded  with  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation 
for  Independent  Living  Services  for  Older  Individuals  vi/ho  are  Blind  ($6.9  million). 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995 1996 1997 

Independent  living  State  grants: 

Number  of  grantees* 

Minimum  State  award'    

Average  State  award' 

Minority  outreach    

Centers  for  independent  living: 

Number  of  centers    

Minimum  State  award*    

States  over  the  minimum  allotment:   . . . 

Average  award 

Smallest  award    

Largest  award   

Minority  outreach    

Training  and  Technical 

Assistance 

Peer  review  costs 

Services  for  Older  Blind  Individuals: 

Number  of  continuation  awards 

Number  of  new  awards 

Minority  outreach    

Peer  review  costs 


79 

79 

79 

$292 

$292 

$292 

362 

362 

362 

219 

219 

219 

244 

251 

260 

$450 

$463 

$463 

35 

35 

36 

$892 

$920 

$938 

476 

476 

476 

3,157 

3,339 

3,543 

405 

417 

429 

803 

827 

849 

25 

20 

20 

45 

52 

52 

7 

0 

2 

$90 

$90 

$100 

3 

0 

5 

'In  total,  83  State  agencies  are  eligible  to  participate  in  this  program,  including  ttiose  in  ttie  Outlying  Areas  and 
both  general  and  blind  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

'Funds  are  distributed  on  a  population  basis,  provided  that  each  State  receives  at  least  the  allotment  it  received  in 
fiscal  year  1992  or  a  minimum  allotment  of  $275,000,  whichever  is  greater.  The  minimum  shown  in  the  table  applies  to 
States  (which  are  defined  as  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico).  In  any  year  in  which  the  amount 
appropriated  for  this  part  exceeds  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by  a  percentage  greater 
than  the  CPIU,  the  Commissioner  is  required  to  Increase  the  minimum  allotment  by  the  CPIU.  The  Outlying  Areas 
receive  1/8  of  1  percent  of  the  total  funds  available  for  this  part 

'These  figures  represent  the  average  per-State  award,  including  both  general  and  blind  agency  awanjs  in  States 
where  two  agencies  exist,  and  exclude  awards  to  the  Outlying  Areas. 

'Funds  are  made  available  for  centers  for  independent  living  vtrithin  each  State  based  on  the  same  fbnnula  as  for 
the  State  Grants  program,  except  that  the  minimum  allotment  is  different.  When  the  appropriation  for  this  part  is 
$37  million  or  more,  the  minimum  allotment  is  $450,000,  plus  increases  to  reflect  the  CPIU  (in  years  when  the 
appropriation  Increases  by  an  amount  more  than  the  CPIU).  In  each  State,  centers  compete  against  other  centers  for 
the  funds  available  to  their  State. 
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Program  Improvement  activities 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Section  12(a)) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  000s): 

Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

199? 

1997                                Chanqe 

$1,000- 

inference  level  ii 

$2,400                              +$1,400 

'  The  fiscal  year  1996  tentative  c 

ricludes  $1 ,000  thousand  for  Technical  Assistance  to  States  under 

the  section  12  (a)(1)  authority. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Section  12(a)  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA), 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  Act,  to:  (1)  provide  technical  assistance  and  consultative 
services  to  public  and  non-profit  private  agencies  and  organizations;  (2)  provide  short-term 
training  and  technical  instruction;  (3)  conduct  special  demonstrations;  (4)  collect,  prepare 
publish,  and  disseminate  educational  or  information  materials;  and  (5)  provide  monitoring  and 
conduct  evaluations. 

Funds  under  the  program  improvement  activity  would  be  awarded  through  contracts  to  procure 
expertise  in  identified  problem  areas  of  national  significance  and  technical  support  in  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  VR  program  and  the  provision  of  services  to  individuals  with 
disabilities.  This  activity  would  be  cun^ent-funded. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  1 997  budget  proposal  is  $2.4  million  for  program  improvement  activities  under 
section  1 2(a)  of  the  Act,  an  increase  of  $1 .4  million  over  the  1 996  tentative  conference  level  of 
$1  million  for  Technical  Assistance  to  States  to  be  used  for  consultative  services  and  technical 
assistance  activities  described  in  section  12(a)(1).  Fiscal  year  1997  funds  would  be  used  to 
promote  broad-based  planning  and  coordination,  improve  accountability,  and  enhance  the 
Department's  ability  to  address  critical  areas  of  national  significance  in  achieving  the  purposes 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Approximately  $1 .2  million  would  support  technical  assistance  activities  of  national  scope  and 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  State  VR  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  VR  program.  RSA's  national  monitoring  data  indicate  that 
broader  expertise  is  needed  in  addressing  the  challenges  faced  by  State  VR  agencies  in 
administering  the  VR  program,  providing  services  to  individuals  with  severe  disabilities,  and 
establishing  linkages  with  other  job  training  programs.  Funds  for  technical  assistance  would 
enable  RSA  to  effectively  utilize  the  skills  of  the  larger  rehabilitation  community  and  other 
resources  in  addressing  challenging  issues  identified  by  RSA  and  State  agencies.  These 
issues  include  implementing  an  effective  and  efficient  order  of  selection  for  services,  developing 
a  comprehensive  system  of  personnel  development,  providing  meaningful  consumer  choice  in 
the  VR  process,  developing  State  agency  quality  assurance  systems,  and  developing  linkages 
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with  other  job  training  programs.  RSA  plans  to  contract  with  an  entity  that  would  coordinate  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  through  sub-contracts  to  organizations  with  expertise  in 
identified  problem  areas. 

The  remaining  funds  would  be  used  to  support  program  improvement  activities  such  as  the 
development  of  an  effective  and  efficient  program  data  management,  analysis,  and  reporting 
system,  including  the  development  of  program  performance  measures;  the  development  of  a 
dissemination  and  utilization  strategy  for  projects  of  national  significance;  and  technical  support 
related  to  the  analysis  of  critical  legislative  and  policy  issues. 
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(Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  Section  14) 
1 997  Authorization  ($  in  000s):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$1,587  $1,587  0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Funds  are  used  for  studies  to  evaluate  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  programs  authorized  by 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  including  their  general  effectiveness  in  relation  to  their  cost,  their 
impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  structure  and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services. 
Studies  are  designed  to  provide  information  for  policy  decisions  related  to  program 
management  and  effectiveness. 

This  is  a  current-funded  program.  Contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  are  awarded  on  an 
annual  basis  for  studies  to  be  conducted  by  persons  not  immediately  involved  in  the 
administration  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Act.  Some  eva'tiations  require  multi-year 
awards. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1992  mandate  that  the  Secretary  conduct  a  longitudinal 
study  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  to  assess  the  linkages  between  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  and  economic  and  non-economic  outcomes.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  a 
contract  was  awarded  to  Research  Triangle  Institute  to  carry  out  this  multi-year  study. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  In  OOOs) 

1992 $1,025 

1993 1,810 

1994 1,600 

1995 1.587 

1996 1,587 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  1997  budget  proposal  is  $1.6  million  for  the  Evaluation  program,  the  same  as  the 
1996  tentative  conference  level.  No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity  for 
fiscal  year  1997.  This  level  of  funding  would  enable  the  Department  to  continue  the  multi-year 
longitudinal  study  of  the  VR  program,  for  which  data  collection  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1994 
and  to  continue  support  for  the  testing  and  refinement 
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of  the  program  standards  and  indicators  mandateo  by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1992.  The  requested  level  would  also  provide  support  for  analysis  of  VR-related  data  from  the 
National  Health  Interview  Survey  Disability  Supplement  being  conducted  by  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  and  analysis  of  the  VR  longitudinal  study  data  to  identify  the  interrelationships 
of  disability  classifications,  consumer  characteristics,  and  employment  outcomes. 
Approximately  $1  million  would  be  used  to  support  the  final  year  of  scheduled  contract  funding 
for  the  longitudinal  study  of  the  VR  program. 

The  Department  is  currently  utilizing  a  contractor  in  developing  the  standards  and  indicators  for 
the  VR  program.  The  Department  expects  to  publish  final  regulations  for  the  standards  and 
indicators  in  1996.  After  publishing  the  final  regulations,  the  Department  plans  to  continue  to 
procure  assistance  in  phasing  in  the  implementation  of  performance  measures  requiring  new 
data  collection,  refining  and  testing  the  performance  indicators,  and  performing  necessary 
supportive  data  analyses. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  $400,000  of  the  section  14  evaluation  funds  were  transferred  to  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS)  to  support  Phase  II  of  the  National  Disability  Survey  and  the 
Department  plans  to  transfer  $185,000  to  NCHS  in  1996  for  this  purpose.  The  National  Health 
Interview  Survey  supplement,  which  should  provide  valuable  information  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program  policy  analysis,  is  targeted  for  completion  in  1996.    In  fiscal  year  1997, 
the  Department  plans  to  spend  approximately  $200,000  for  the  analysis  of  VR-related  data. 

The  remaining  funds  would  be  used  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  VR  Longitudinal  Study  data  in 
order  to  identify  the  interrelationships  of  the  disability  classification  currently  used  in  the  VR 
program  (non-severe,  severe,  most-severe),  consumer  characteristics  (particularly  an 
individual's  functional  abilities),  and  consumer  employment  outcomes.  The  information  would 
also  be  used  develop  a  practical  methodology  for  consistent  /  reliable  assessments  of  the  level 
of  disability  of  persons  served  by  the  VR  State  grants  program. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  evaluation  activities: 

New 1   '  1  2 

Continuations   2  3  2 

Total   3  4  4 


'  The  longitudinal  study  was  modified  to  include  a  sub-study  of  individuals  receiving  services  under  the  VR  State 
Grants  and  the  Supported  Employment  State  Grants  programs. 
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Helen  Keller  National  Center 

(Helen  Keller  National  Center  Act,  Sections  202-207) 


1997  Authorization:  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

Chanqe 

$7,144 

$7,337 

+$193 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  (HKNC)  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1969,  and  operates  under  the  auspices  of  Helen  Keller  Sea'ices  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
The  Center  provides  services  on  a  national  basis  to  individuals  who  are  deaf-blind,  their 
families,  and  service  providers  through  three  component  services.  There  is  a  national 
headquarters  center  with  a  residential  training  and  rehabilitation  facility  where  deaf-blind 
individuals  receive  intensive  specialized  services;  a  network  of  10  regional  field  offices  which 
provide  referral  and  counseling  assistance  to  deaf-blind  individuals;  and  an  incentive  grant 
program  for  public  and  private  agencies  that  serve  individuals  with  deaf-blindness.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  enhance  opportunities  for  persons  with  deaf-blindness  to  live  as 
independently  as  possible  in  their  home  communities.  Each  individual's  need  for  support 
services  is  assessed  and  assistance  is  provided  or  arranged  as  necessary  to  help  them 
become  successful.  The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  provide  clients  with  meaningful 
contact  with  the  environment,  effective  means  of  communication,  constructive  participation  in 
the  home  and  community,  initial  or  enhanced  employability,  and  other  development  pertinent  to 
their  rehabilitation.  The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  is  current-funded  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis. 

HKNC  offers  training  and  consultation  to  other  programs  through  a  national  training  team. 
Training  is  provided  on-site  nationwide  on  a  request  basis,  with  the  requesting  agency  covering 
the  travel  costs  for  the  team.  In  addition,  nine  one-week  seminars  at  HKNC  headquarters  are 
conducted  during  the  year.  Participants  in  these  seminars  are  nominated  and  sponsored  by 
their  own  agencies.  Training  topics  include  communication  methods,  mobility,  counseling, 
home  management,  vocational  training,  job  placement,  and  services  available  in  the  field. 
HKNC  also  maintains  a  registry  of  youths  and  adults  with  deaf-blindness  and  encourages  and 
assists  public  and  private  agencies  to  develop  services  for  individuals  who  are  deaf-blind  in 
their  local  communities. 

The  Center  employs  representatives  in  each  of  the  10  Federal  regions.  These  representatives 
provide  a  variety  of  services,  including  staff  training,  technical  assistance,  and  specific  planning 
of  direct  services  for  deaf-blind  clients  in  conjunction  with  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors,  mental  health  workers,  and  special  education  programs.  These  staff  also  provide 
counseling,  information,  and  referral  for  individuals  who  are  deaf-blind  and  their  parents. 
Through  its  affiliate  program  HKNC  provides  seed  money  to  State  and  private  nonprofit 
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agencies  as  an  incentive  for  these  agencies  to  create  programs  for  individuals  who  are 
deaf-blind.  Agencies  and  organizations  that  participate  in  the  affiliate  program  receive  funds  on 
a  gradually  declining  basis  over  a  five-year  period.  After  this  period,  these  programs  are 
eligible  to  maintain  an  association  with  the  Center  and  receive  ongoing  technical  assistance  or 
training.  However,  they  receive  100  percent  of  their  operating  funds  through  their  own 
agencies. 

HKNC  operates  a  number  of  special  projects  related  to  deaf-blindness.  These  include  a  service 
project  for  elderly  deaf-blind  persons  and  a  national  parent  and  family  services  project.  The 
Center  also  operates  an  international  internship  program  for  professionals  in  the  field  of 
deaf-blindness.  Participants  are  professionals,  are  financially  supported  by  their  sponsoring 
agencies  during  their  stay,  and  are  expected  to  initiate  and  complete  at  least  one  project  while 
at  HKNC. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 5,867 

1993 6,564 

1994 6,741 

1995 6,936 

1996 7,144 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  at  $7.3  million,  $193,000 
more  than  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  This  2.7  percent  increase  will  enable  the  Center 
to  keep  pace  with  increased  costs  associated  with  providing  training  and  rehabilitation  services 
to  individuals  who  are  deaf-blind  at  its  residential  center,  training  professionals  and  allied 
personnel,  and  conducting  applied  research  and  demonstration  programs  to  enable  individuals 
who  are  deaf-blind  to  become  independent  through  supported  employment  and  independent 
living  arrangements  in  the  community. 

The  HKNC  estimates  that  there  are  50,000  to  70,000  individuals  with  deaf-blindness 
nationwide,  and  that  it  serves  5  to  8  percent  of  these  individuals  through  its  headquarters 
facility,  regional  offices,  and  affiliate  network.  At  the  proposed  level,  the  Center  estimates  that  it 
would  serve  approximately  90  individuals  with  deaf-blindness  at  its  headquarters  facility  and 
provide  field  services  to  approximately  2,125  persons.  The  Center  also  uses  affiliate  program 
funds  to  provide  seed  money  to  State  and  private  agencies  to  establish  or  expand  programs  for 
individuals  who  are  deaf-blind.  A  total  of  12  affiliate  projects  would  receive  funding  for  part  of 
their  start-up  costs  during  1997. 

In  1997  the  Center's  activities  will  focus  on  increasing  the  vocational  and  communication  skills 
of  deaf-blind  individuals  with  the  objective  of  training  these  individuals  for  vocational  placements 
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in  community  settings.  To  enhance  the  services  provided  to  deaf-blind  individuals  and  better 
achieve  the  goal  of  vocational  placements,  the  National  Center  Intends  to  focus  additional 
efforts  on  job  development  and  placement.  The  Center  also  plans  to  increase  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  the  regional  offices  and  affiliates  with  the  Center's  programs. 

In  program  year  1995\  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  available,  a  total  of  90  clients 
attended  the  HKNC's  rehabilitation  training  center.  Of  these  90  Individuals,  53  had  terminated 
their  training  by  the  end  of  the  program  year.  Forty-three  of  the  individuals  w^ho  tenninated  had 
received  services  from  the  Placement  Department.  Fifty-four  percent  (23)  of  those  served  by 
the  Placement  Department  in  program  year  1995  were  placed  in  some  type  of  employment 
setting.  Only  26  percent  (1 1)  of  the  individuals  served  by  the  Placement  Department  in 
program  year  1994  had  a  history  of  employment  prior  to  entering  the  HKNC.  Almost  all  (98 
percent)  of  the  Individuals  served  by  the  Placement  Department  in  program  year  1995  were 
assisted  in  finding  appropriate  housing. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995  1993  1997 


Numbers  served: 

Headquarters    90  90  90 

Regional  representatives    2,030  2,080  2,125 

Affiliate  Network': 
Number  of  HKNC  funded 

affiliates 11  11  12 

Total  number  of  affiliates 40  40  41 

Persons  served 3,400  3,500  3,600 


'Agencies  in  the  affiliate  network  receive  start-up  funding  from  HKNC  and  ongoing  tecfinical  assistance.  However, 
individuals  served  by  the  affiliates  do  not  receive  direct  services  from  HKNC  and  are  not  considered  clients  of  the 
Center 


'Program  year  1995  was  July  1,  1994  to  June  30, 1995.  Activities  during  this  year  were  supported  by  the  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriation  for  HKNC  ($6.7  million). 
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National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research 

(Rehabilitation  Act  of  197.-,  Title  II) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

IgiS.  mi  Change 

$70,000  $70,000  0 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  activities  of  the  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR)  are 
intended  to  maximize  the  full  inclusion  and  integration  into  society  and  employment  of 
individuals  of  all  ages  with  disabilities  and  to  improve  their  economic  and  social  self-sufficiency, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  improving  the  effectiveness  of  services  authorized  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  NIDRR's  specific  objectives  are  to:  (1)  promote  the  transfer  of  rehabilitation 
technology  to  individuals  with  disabilities  through  research  and  demonstration  projects;  (2) 
ensure  the  widespread  distribution  in  usable  formats  of  practical  scientific  and  technology 
information  generated  by  its  activities  on  state-of-the-art  practices,  improvements  in  the 
services  authorized  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  rehabilitation  technology,  and  new  knowledge 
regarding  disabilities;  (3)  identify  effective  strategies  to  enhance  the  opportunities  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  to  engage  in  productive  work;  and  (4)  increase  opportunities  for  researchers 
who  are  members  of  traditionally  underserved  populations,  including  minorities  and  persons 
with  disabilities. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  NIORR  supports  rehabilitation  research,  demonstration  projects,  and 
related  activities,  including  the  training  of  persons  who  provide  rehabilitation  services  or  who 
conduct  rehabilitation  research.  In  addition,  NIDRR  supports  projects  to  disseminate  and 
promote  the  use  of  information  concerning  developments  in  rehabilitation  procedures,  methods, 
and  devices.  Information  is  provided  to  rehabilitation  professionals,  persons  with  disabilities, 
and  their  representatives.  NIDRR  also  supports  data  analyses  on  demographics  of  disability 
and  provides  that  information  to  policymakers,  administrators,  and  other  relevant  groups. 
Awards  are  competitive,  with  applications  reviewed  by  panels  of  experts,  including  rehabilitation 
professionals,  rehabilitation  researchers,  and  persons  with  disabilities. 

NIDRR  supports  the  following  programs: 

0  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Centers  ^RTC^  -  Each  RRTC  has  a  major  program  of 
research  in  a  particular  area,  such  as  mental  illness,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  independent 
living.  The  RRTCs  are  operated  in  collaboration  with  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
providers  of  rehabilitation  services  or  other  appropriate  services.  The  RRTCs  provide  a  long- 
term  coordinated  approach  to  research  and  training  in  priority  areas.  The  RRTCs  must  serve 
as  centers  of  national  excellence  and  national  or  regional  resources  for  providers  and 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  their  representives.  RRTC  awards  are  for  five  years,  except  that 
grants  to  new  recipients  or  to  support  new  or  innovative  research  may  be  made  for  less  than 
five  years. 
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0  Rehabilitation  Enaineerina  Research  Centers  (RERC)  -  The  RERCs  support  programs 
designed  to  conduct  research,  demonstration,  and  training  activities.  RERCs  focus  on  issues 
dealing  with  rehabilitation  technology,  including  rehabilitation  engineering  and  assistive 
technology  devices  and  services.  Types  of  activities  supported  by  the  RERCs  include  the 
development  of  technological  systems  for  persons  with  disabilities,  stimulation  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  equipment  in  the  private  sector,  and  clinical  evaluations  of  equipment. 
RERCs  must  be  operated  by  or  in  collaboration  with  institutions  of  higher  education  or  nonprofit 
organizations;  awards  are  for  five  years,  except  that  grants  to  new  recipients  or  to  support  new 
or  innovative  research  may  be  made  for  less  than  five  years. 

0  Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  -  These  projects  support  short-term  research  relating 
to  the  development  of  methods,  procedures,  and  devices  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
rehabilitation  services,  particularly  to  persons  with  severe  disabilities. 

o  Small  Business  Innovative  Research  -  These  projects  support  the  development  of  ideas  and 
products  that  are  useful  to  persons  with  disabilities.  The  program  takes  an  idea  from 
development  to  market  readiness. 

o  Utilization  and  Dissemination  Projects  -  These  projects  support  information  utilization  and 
dissemination,  including  state-of-the-art  assessments  and  diffusion  centers,  to  ensure  that 
knowledge  generated  from  research  is  available  and  can  be  fully  used  to  improve  services, 
opportunities,  and  conditions  for  persons  with  disabilities.  Projects  that  provide  technical 
assistance  and  training  to  State  and  local  governments  and  private  businesses  regarding  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  and  facilitate  implementation  of  the  ADA  without  litigation  or 
hardship  are  also  included  under  this  activity. 

0  Field-Initiated  Research  -  This  program  supports  research  and  demonstration  projects  that 
address  important  activities  that  were  not  included  in  NIDRR's  announced  priorities,  thereby 
allowing  NIDRR  to  expand  the  scope  of  its  research  activities  as  needed. 

o  Mary  E.  Switzer  Fellowships  -  This  program  supports  one-year  fellowships  to  highly-qualified 
individuals  to  carry  out  discrete  research  activities  that  are  related  to  NIDRR's  research 
priorities  or  to  pursue  studies  in  areas  of  importance  to  the  rehabilitation  community. 

o  Innovation  Grants  -  These  projects,  which  provide  one-year  grants  not  to  exceed  $50,000, 
permit  the  testing  of  new  concepts  and  ideas,  the  purchase  of  devices  for  evaluation,  and  the 
development  of  unique  rehabilitation  training  curricula. 

0  Research  Training  Grants  ~  This  program  supports  grants  to  institutions  providing  advanced 
training  to  physicians,  nurses,  engineers,  physical  therapists,  and  other  rehabilitation  personnel. 

0  Model  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers  -  This  program  supports  model  projects  to  demonstrate 
innovative  and  effective  approaches  to  the  delivery  and  evaluation  of  comprehensive  medical, 
psychological,  vocational,  and  other  rehabilitation  services  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  needs  of 
individuals  with  spinal  injuries. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  ooos) 

1992 $61,000 

1993 67,238 

1994 68,146 

1995 70,000 

1996 70,000 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  proposes  to  fund  NIDRR  at  $70  million,  the  same  as  the  1996  tentative 
conference  level.  The  Institute  brings  a  comprehensive  view  and  Intensity  of  focus  to  research 
to  improve  the  lives  of  individuals  with  disabilities.  NIDRR  focuses  on  applied  research  that 
enables  persons  with  disabilities  to  function  better  at  worl<,  in  the  family,  and  in  the 
commmunity.  The  request  would  enable  NIDRR  to  support  all  continuing  projects  as  well  as 
initiate  new  projects.  Of  the  funds  requested,  about  74  percent  would  be  used  for  continuations 
and  about  24  percent  would  be  used  for  new  awards.  Funding  for  activities  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Centers  (RRTCs),  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Research 
Centers  (RERCs)  and  Dissemination  and  Utilization  (D&U)  program  authorities  represents  66 
percent  of  the  total  funds  requested  for  NIDRR.  Approximately  2  percent  of  the  funds 
requested  would  be  used  for  field  readers,  activities  such  as  meetings,  printing,  planning  and 
evaluation,  and  technical  support  for  the  development  of  performance  measures. 

At  the  requested  level,  NIDRR  plans  to  fund  45  RRTCs  (34  continuations  and  1 1  new). 
Funding  for  current  RRTCs  focusing  on  the  following  topics  will  expire  in  fiscal  year  1996: 
Functional  Assessment  Rehabilitation  Outcomes,  Medical  Rehabilitation  Policy  and  Services, 
Families  of  Adults  with  Disabilities,  Positive  Behavioral  Support,  Job  Placement,  Hard  of 
Hearing  and  Late-Deafened  Mental  Health,  Aging  and  Spinal  Cord  Injury,  Personal  Assistance 
Services,  Rural  Rehabilitation,  Employment  and  Long-term  Mental  Illness,  and  VR  and 
Substance  Abuse.  NIDRR  plans  to  recompete  those  RRTCs  focusing  on  topical  areas  that 
continue  to  be  of  major  importance.  The  specific  scope  and  emphases  of  these  RRTCs  would 
be  based  on  the  current  state-of-the-art  and  emerging  needs  in  these  fields  and  would  build  on 
knowledge  generated  from  the  expiring  centers. 

The  request  would  provide  funds  for  16  RERCs  (15  continuations  and  one  new).  In  1997, 
NIDRR  plans  to  recompete  the  RERC  dealing  with  rehabilitation  technology  services  in 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Under  the  Research  and  Development  Program,  NIDRR  plans  to 
recompete  the  four  currently  funded  Model  Traumatic  Brain  Injury  (TBI)  Systems  and  fund  one 
additional  model  TBI  system.  NIDRR  also  expects  to  recompete  the  three  Bum  Rehabilitation 
Model  Systems.  One  of  the  grantees  for  each  type  of  model  system  will  develop  and  maintain 
a  database. 

NIDRR  would  continue  to  support  24  projects  and  contracts,  including  10  regional  centers,  that 
provide  technical  assistance  to  covered  entities  and  individuals  with  rights  and  responsibilities 
under  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  and  two  other  ADA-related  projects  under  the 
D&U  Program.  NIDRR  is  considering  two  new  ADA-related  projects.  One  project  would  identify 
and  disseminate  information  about  innovative,  low-cost,  and  effective  practices  to  implement 
the  ADA,  and  the  other  would  focus  on  accessible  transportation.  The  latter  project  would  be 
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developed  in  close  (X}ordination  with  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  would  simplify  the 
existing  highly  technical  manuals,  develop  new  materials,  disseminate  infomnation,  and  provide 
training  for  transportation  providers,  transportation  officials,  and  disability  organizations.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  total  D&U  funds  would  be  used  to  support  ADA-related  activities. 

NIDRR  will  be  supporting  a  number  of  activities  to  establish  performance  measures  for  its 
programs.  NIDRR  will  be  obtaining  technical  expertise  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  general  program  performance  measures.  These  performance  measures  will 
address  the  outputs  as  well  as  the  outcomes  of  each  of  NIDRR's  programs.  They  will  be  used 
by  NIDRR  to  determine  the  progress  of  each  project  and  inform  NIDRR's  research  agenda- 
setting  process  and  OSERS'  strategic  planning  activities. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Funding  Levels: 

Rehabilitation  Research  and 
Training  Centers; 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

$22,927 

1.340 

24,267 

$22,066 

1.700 

23.766 

$18,850 

5.500 

24,350 

Rehabilitation  Engineering 
Research  Centers: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

9,240 

1.600 

10.840 

10.390 

500 

10.890 

10,425 

500 

10,925 

Research  and  Demon- 
strations: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

3.425 
350 

3.775 

3,255 
1,075 
4.330 

1.425 
2.700 
4.125 

Small  Business  Innovative 
Research 

1.585 

1,594 

1,895 

Field-Initiated  Research: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

4.714 
1.976 
6.690 

4.378 
2.400 
6.778 

4.130 
2.S00 
6.630 

Mary  E.  Switzer  Fellowships: 
New  Awards     • 

575 

400 

500 

Innovation  Grants: 
New  Awards 

200 

0 

0 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  -  Continued 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Fundina  Levels  fcontinued): 

Dissemination  and 

Utilization: 

Continuations 

$8,569 

$4,221 

$8,515 

New  awards 

1.e75 

6,353 

2,250 

Total 

10,244 

10,574 

10,765 

Research  Training  Grants: 

Continuations 

1,873 

2,355 

975 

New  awards 

442 

0 

450 

Total 

2,315 

2,355 

1,425 

Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers: 

Continuations 

0 

7,000 

7,000 

New  awards 

7.000 

0 

0 

Total 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

Outreach  to  Minority 

Colleges/Universities 

700 

700 

700 

Peer  review  of 

applications  for 

new  awards 

375 

350 

450 

Other 

1,434 

1.263 

1,235 

Total  Funding 

70,000 

70,000 

70.000 

Number  of  Awards: 

Rehabilitation  Research  and 

Training  Centers: 

Continuations 

43 

43 

34 

New  awards 

_3 

_3 

JLL 

Total 

46 

46 

45 

Rehabilitation  Engineering 

Research  Centers: 

Continuations 

13 

15 

15 

New  awards 

3. 

Jl 

J. 

Total 

16 

16 

16 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  -  Continued 

1995  1996  1997 

Number  of  Awards  (continued) 


Research  and  Demon- 
strations: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

15 

-2 
17 

14 

_4 
18 

Field-Initiated  Research: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

36 

m 

52 

35 
Jfi 
53 

Mary  E.  Switzer  Fellowships: 
New  awards 

15 

10 

Innovation  Grants: 
New  awards 

4 

0 

Dissemination  and 
Utilization: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

19 
23 

12 
J2 
24 

Research  Training  Grants: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

12 
15 

15 
Si. 
15 

Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers: 
Continuations 
New  awards 
Total 

0 
18 

18 

m 

18 

Outreach  to  Minority 
Colleges/Universities 
New  awards 

_m 

Jlfl 

Total  Awards 

216 

210 

6 

.a 

14 


32 
52 


12 
0 


18 
24 


6 
9 


18 
_Q 
18 


_lfl 
200 
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Assistive  technology 

(Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1988,  Title  1) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$36,109  $39,249  +$3,140 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Assistive  Technology  program  is  to  improve  the  access  of  individuals  w^ith 
disabilities  to  assistive  technology  services  and  devices  -  products,  equipment,  and  related 
services  that  are  used  by  individuals  with  disabilities  to  increase,  maintain,  or  improve  their 
functional  capabilities.  Assistive  technology  devices  include  such  items  as  communication 
devices,  adapted  appliances  for  accessible  living,  environmental  control  devices,  modified 
housing,  adapted  computers,  and  specialized  software.  This  program,  authorized  under  the 
Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act  (the  Act),  is  premised  on  the 
assumption  that  States  can  significantly  enhance  the  access  of  individuals  with  disabilities  to 
assistive  technology  by  changing  their  service  delivery  systems.  Funds  provided  under  the  Act 
support  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  developing  and  implementing  a  consumer-responsive 
comprehensive  Statewide  program  of  technology-related  assistance  for  individuals  with 
disabilities  of  all  ages. 

States  are  funded  for  a  maximum  period  often  years.  States  are  eligible  for  (1)  a  three-year 
development  grant;  (2)  a  two-year  initial  extension  grant,  based  upon  the  demonstration  of 
systems  change  and  advocacy  activities  that  resulted  in  significant  progress  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  their  assistive  technology  program;  and  (3)  a  five-year  second  extension 
grant,  based  upon  the  demonstration  of  significant  progress,  a  description  of  how  the  State  will 
permanently  continue  its  assistive  technology  program,  and  the  State's  identification  of  future 
funding  options.  Federal  funding  is  reduced  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  the  grant.    All 
grants  would  be  completed  by  the  fiscal  year  2005. 

The  Act  requires  that  2  percent,  or  $1,500,000,  whichever  is  greater,  be  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  information  and  technical  assistance  to  States,  individuals  with  disabilities, 
and  other  persons.  The  Department  is  required  to  develop  guidelines  for  use  in  determining 
whether  a  State  is  making  significant  progress  and  must  conduct  onsite  visits,  report  the 
findings  of  the  visits,  and  determine  whether  States  should  continue  to  receive  funding  with  or 
without  changes. 
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This  is  a  current  funded  program.  Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992 $28,000 

1993 34.068 

1994 37.744 

1995 39.249 

1996 36,109 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $39.2  million  for  the  Assistive  Technology  (AT)  program  in  fiscal  year 
1997.    These  funds  would  enable  States  to  continue  their  efforts  to  make  changes  and 
undertake  activities  that  increase  the  availability  of  funding  for,  access  to,  and  the  provision  of 
assistive  technology  devices  and  services. 

The  requested  level  would  restore  funding  for  the  AT  program  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level.  The 
fiscal  year  1997  request  would  enable  the  Department  to  increase  funding  for  43  of  the  56  AT 
programs  to  assist  them  in  developing  and  implementing  consumer-responsive  comprehensive 
statewide  programs  of  technology-related  assistance.  Funding  for  the  nine  AT  grants  would  be 
reduced  by  25  percent  in  fiscal  year  1997  in  accordance  with  the  Act.  Fiscal  year  1997  will  be 
the  first  year  in  which  any  of  the  grants  are  subject  to  this  reduction. 

The  site  visits  required  by  the  authorizing  legislation  are  a  good  source  of  information  on  the 
performance  of  particular  AT  programs.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1 995,  NIDRR  conducted  1 1 
site  visits  to  the  programs  seeking  an  initial  extension  grant.  The  site  review  teams  reported  on 
numerous  exemplary  activities  and  successful  programs.  Examples  of  positive  AT  program 
outcomes  include:  the  co-funding  of  AT  devices  by  Medicaid  and  VR;  a  reduction  in  waiting 
time  for  rehabilitation  clients  to  receive  AT  devices  and  services;  the  integration  of  AT  into  early 
intervention  programs;  and  the  establishment  of  low-interest  loan  programs  to  remove  financial 
barriers  to  acquiring  AT.  Other  outcomes  include  the  establishment  of  AT  recycling  centers,  the 
establishment  of  a  University  two-credit  hour  pre-service  course  on  AT,  and  efforts  to  pass 
State  legislation  mandating  continuing  education  for  physicians  in  AT  awareness.  AT  programs 
are  also  developing  strong  partnerships  with  the  protection  and  advocacy  systems  which  are 
providing  representation  and  other  assistance  to  individuals  with  disabilities  seeking  AT 
devices. 

The  site  teams  also  made  a  numt>er  of  specific  recommendations  to  assist  AT  programs  in 
making  systems  change,  and  in  some  cases,  identified  issues  that  programs  were  required  to 
address  in  a  plan.  The  Department  will  work  closely  with  these  States  in  need  of  improvement, 
through  additional  site  visits  and/or  extensive  technical  assistance,  to  ensure  progress  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a  consumer-responsive  Statewide  program. 
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The  guidelines,  developed  by  the  Department,  will  also  greatly  assist  AT  programs  in  measuring 
their  performance  and  documenting  their  progress.    Under  these  guidelines  States  will  provide 
information  on  their  activities  that  are  directed  at  making  changes  in  laws,  regulations,  policies, 
practices,  or  organizational  structures  in  order  to  promote  consumer-responsive  programs  that 
are  intended  to  facilitate  and  increase  access  to,  provision  of,  and  funding  for  assistive 
technology  devices  and  assistive  technology  services  on  a  permanent  basis.    Specifically, 
information  will  be  collected  on  AT  program  initiatives  that  relate  to  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  within  offices  and  agencies  that  administer  or  handle  vocational  rehabilitation  services; 
education  services  (including  special  education)  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
post  secondary  levels;  Medical  Assistance  Services;  accommodation/accessibility  issues  under 
the  ADA  and  Sections  504  and  508  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act;  and  private  insurance  services. 
States  will  begin  to  report  on  fiscal  year  1996  activities  using  these  guidelines. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Development  grants 

Number  of  States   

Average  State  Funding 

Number  of  Territories   

Territory  Funding 

Initial  Extension  grants 

Number  of  States   

Average  State  funding 

Number  of  Territories   

Territory  funding  

Second  Extension  grants 

Number  of  States   

Average  State  funding 

Number  of  States  reduced  in  9th- 

year  by  25  percent    

Average  State  funding 

Number  of  Territories   

Territory  funding  


10 
$585 

1 
$527 

1 
$550 

4 

$150 

3 
$150 

1 
$150 

19 
$673 

20 
$608 

10 
$611 

_. 

1 
$150 

3 
$150 

23 
$774 

31 
$716 

33 
$732 

~ 

— 

9 
$621 
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IMPACT  DATA  -  Cont'd  ($  in  ooos) 

1395  1996  1997 


Other  program  activities 

Technical  assistance $1,500  $1,500  $1,500 

National  Classification  Study  .  .  .  200  —  — 

Site  visits 110  115  35 

Peer  review  costs 11  —  — 
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1996  Paralympic  Games 

(H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  0 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

$7,000 

0 

Change 
-$7,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Paralympics  Games  are  considered  the  premier  competition  among  the  world's  finest 
athletes  with  physical  disabilities  and  provide  opportunities  and  experiences  parallel  to  those 
available  to  non-disabled  athletes.  The  Paralympics  are  recognized  by  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  and  governed  by  the  International  Paralympic  Committee.  In  August  of 
1996,  approximatley  3500  athletes  from  125  countries  (representing  four  international 
federations  and  five  major  disability  groups)  will  compete  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Each  athlete 
must  meet  strict  qualifying  standards  in  order  to  compete  on  a  national  team.  The  1996  games, 
featuring  10  days  of  competition  in  17  sports  (14  of  which  are  Olympic  sports),  will  be  the 
second  largest  sporting  event  in  the  world  in  1996.  The  achievements  of  these  athletes  will 
assist  in  educating  people  throughout  the  world  about  the  abilities  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  encourage  people  with  disabilities  to  pursue  their  individual  and  societal  potential. 

The  1996  tentative  conference  agreement  provides  $7  million  for  support  of  the  1996 
Paralympic  Games,  an  event  that  will  serve  to  advance  disability  awareness  and  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  achievements  of  individuals  with  disabilities.  The  Department  intends  to 
transfer  these  funds  to  the  United  States  Information  Agency's  (USIA)  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Program  under  an  interagency  agreement  to  help  meet  the  overall  budget 
requirements  for  conducting  the  event.  The  USIA  will,  in  turn,  award  these  fund  to  the 
Paralympic  Organizing  Committee,  which  is  currently  receiving  funds  through  a  grant  with 
USIA. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  1997  budget  proposal  does  not  include  funds  for  this  activity  because  the  event  will 
conclude  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  101  et  seq.V 
$6.495.000. 

Note-  A  regular  1996  appropriaUon  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  of  this  budget  was 
prepared.    The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative 
conference  agreement 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Cun-ent  authority: 
Annual  appropriation  $6.680  $6.680    '  $6.495 

Total  obligations  6,680  6,680  6,495 


'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Grants,  subsidies  and 
contributions  $6,680  $6,680  $6,495 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations  ' 
($  in  000s) 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

$5,510    ' 

$5,510 

$5,500 

$5,266 

1989 

5,381    ' 

5,381 

5.400 

5.335 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

5,537    ' 

5,537 

5,942 

5,740 
-77 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

5,901 

6,076 

6,500 

6.136 
-.1 

1992 

6,136 

5.500 

6,600 

5.900 

1993 

6,349 

6,286 

6.349 

6.298 

1994 

6,463 

6,463 

6,463 

6.463 

1995 

6,680 

6,406 

6,680 

6.680 

1996 

6,680 

6,680 

6,680 

6.680   ' 

1997 

6,495 

'  Excludes  $10,000  APH  permanent  appropriation  for  all  years,  except  wtiere  otherwise  noted. 

'  Reflects  addition  of  $10,000  in  the  annual  appropriation  request  to  offset  a  legislative  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  $10,000  permanent  appropriation. 

'  Includes  $10,000  to  offset  the  termination  of  the  permanent  appropriation.    The  Handicapped  Programs 
Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1988  terminated  the  authority  for  the  pennanent  appropriation  as  of 
Octotjer  1,  1989. 

'  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The  amount  shown 
was  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Summarv  of  Chanaes 
($  in.  000s) 

1996    

$6,680 

1997    

6.495 

Net  change     

-185 

1996  base 

Decreases: 
Proqram: 

Decrease  in  funding  for  the 

math,  science,  and  geography 

research  initiative                                                                    $100 

Chanae  from  base 
-$100 

Decrease  in  funding  for 
adaptive  testing  initiative 

Decrease  in  funding  for  the 
videotape  technology  initiative 


Net  change 


25 

60 


-25 

:60 

-185 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

(Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  20  U.S.C.  101  et  seq.) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):    Indefinite 
Budget  Autiiority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$6,680  $6,495  '  -$185 


'   Reflects  H.R  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (APH)  to  produce  and  distribute  educational  materials 
adapted  for  students  who  are  legally  blind  in  formal  educational  programs  below  the  college 
level.    Materials  produced  by  APH  include  textbooks  in  braille  and  large  type,  educational 
tools  such  as  braille  typewriters  and  microcomputer  software  and  hardware,  teaching  aides 
such  as  tests  and  performance  measures,  and  other  special  supplies.   The  materials  are 
distributed  to  programs  serving  individuals  who  are  blind  through  allotments  to  the  States. 
The  allotments  are  based  on  an  annual  census  conducted  by  APH  of  the  number  of 
students  who  are  legally  blind  in  each  State  and  are  provided  in  the  form  of  credits.    State 
educational  agencies  and  programs  serving  persons  who  are  blind  may  order  materials 
free-of-charge  up  to  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  each  State  for  educational  materials. 
The  bulk  of  the  appropriation  is  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  operations  to  produce  these 
materials.    The  Printing  House  also  uses  a  portion  of  these  funds  to  conduct  research 
related  to  developing  and  improving  products  and  provide  advisory  services  to  consumer 
organizations  on  the  availability  and  use  of  materials  produced  by  APH. 

Items  to  be  produced  and  distributed  by  the  Printing  House  are  reviewed  and  approved  by 
two  standing  advisory  committees  whose  members  are  selected  from  APH's  ex-officio 
trustees.    One  committee  determines  the  need  for  new  publications,  and  the  other  oversees 
research  and  development  activities.   The  purpose  of  these  committees  is  to  ensure  that  all 
educational  materials  produced  and  research  undertaken  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
are  blind.   In  the  research  and  development  category,  the  Printing  House  conducts  basic 
and  applied  research  necessary  to  develop  and  improve  instructional  materials  in  areas 
such  as  braille  reading,  science,  mathematics,  and  social  studies.    Special  materials  are 
developed  for  use  in  teaching  students  who  are  blind  and  have  additional  disabilities  and  in 
areas  such  as  early  childhood,  prevocational  training,  microcomputer  applications,  and  the 
functional  use  of  residual  vision. 

The  States  are  required  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education,  including  appropriate 
related  materials  and  supplies,  to  all  students  with  disabilities  under  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act.   Materials  provided  through  this  appropriation  supplement  the 
resources  available  to  the  States  to  achieve  this  goal.  To  increase  educational 
opportunities  for  students  who  are  blind  in  their  States  and  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
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under  the  IDEA,  many  States  make  additional  purchases  to  supplement  their  allocation 
under  the  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind.   The  direct  appropriation  only 
represented  approximately  40  percent  of  the  Printing  House's  total  sales  income  and 
44  percent  of  its  total  budget  in  fiscal  year  1995.   Funds  from  Federal  research  grants  and 
contracts  from  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  represent  about  another  30  percent  of  APH's  sales  income.    Revenue  from 
unsubsidized  product  sales  to  State  and  local  agencies  and  individual  blind  persons,  private 
sector  contract  sales,  donations,  and  endowment  and  investment  income  provided  the  other 
30  percent  of  the  Printing  House's  sales  income  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

This  is  a  current  funded  grant-in-aid  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1 
to  September  30.  The  level  of  funding  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
and  is  awarded  to  APH  on  a  noncompetitive  basis. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992    5,900 

1993    6,298 

1994    6,463 

1995    6,680 

1996    6,680 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $6,495  million  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for 
fiscal  year  1997,  $185,000  or  2.8  percent  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1996  tentative  conference 
level.   The  request  would  maintain  the  funding  level  for  basic  operations  related  to 
educational  materials,  advisory  services,  and  educational  and  technical  research  areas  at 
the  1996  level.    Funding  would  also  be  maintained  for  the  copyright  initiative.    The  decrease 
would  eliminate  special  funding  for  a  3-year  math,  science,  and  geography  initiative  and  an 
adaptive  testing  initiative,  both  of  which  are  coming  to  completion  in  1996.   The  request 
would  also  terminate  funding  for  the  videotape  technology  initiative. 

The  request  includes  $5,850,000  for  educational  materials,  the  same  as  the  fiscal  year  1996 
tentative  conference  level.   These  funds  are  used  to  produce  and  distribute  educational 
materials  specially  adapted  for  students  who  are  visually  impaired.   While  the  States  are 
required  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all  students  with  disabilities  under 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA),  this  appropriation  ensures  that  a 
minimum  level  of  materials  is  made  available  to  the  States  on  an  annual  basis  to  assist  in 
the  education  of  persons  who  are  blind.   This  activity  helps  promote  achievement  of  the 
National  Education  Goals  by  providing  the  special  education  materials  these  students  need 
to  succeed  in  academic  settings. 

The  request  would  maintain  funding  for  general  advisory  services  operations  at  the  1996 
tentative  conference  level  of  $175,000.   The  advisory  services  activity  supports  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  ex  officio  trustees,  advisory  group  meetings,  the  annual  census  of  students 
who  are  blind,  printing  and  distribution  of  catalogs  of  available  materials,  and  field  services 
such  as  consultation,  in-service  training,  and  workshops.    The  Department  would  maintain 
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funding  for  this  activity  at  the  1996  level  to  ensure  that  schools  and  educational  personnel 
are  aw/are  of  the  materials  available  and  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to  use  them 
appropriately. 

From  1993  to  1995,  APH  produced  4  videotapes  describing  the  Federal  program  and  some 
of  the  materials  APH  produces,  providing  instruction  on  how  to  order  materials,  and 
demonstrating  the  use  of  products  to  assess  and  maximize  use  of  functional  vision.   The 
tapes  allow  the  Printing  House  to  expand  its  outreach  efforts  without  increasing  staff  or 
travel  costs.   This  project  has  been  an  effective  method  to  address  the  needs  of  persons  in 
places  that  APH  could  not  otherwise  have  reached,  including  individual  schools  and 
resource  center  personnel,  small  conferences  of  parents,  educators,  and  administrators,  and 
school  systems  in  remote  areas.  While  funds  are  not  specifically  included  for  this  initiative, 
we  encourage  APH  to  continue  developing  and  distributing  the  videotapes  within  available 
resources. 

The  request  includes  $60,000  to  continue  a  special  initiative  to  augment  APH's  efforts  to 
obtain  copyright  permissions.    Access  to  educational  materials  has  become  more 
complicated  as  advanced  forms  of  duplication  have  permitted  conversion  to  braille  and  other 
alternative  formats  from  ASCII  tapes.   These  advances  in  technology  have  greatly  increased 
the  speed  at  which  books  can  be  produced  and  the  accuracy  of  the  texts.   However,  it  also 
makes  it  easier  to  duplicate  and  alter  copyrighted  material.   Authors  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  protection  of  their  intellectual  property  and  are  demanding 
contracts  which  are  much  more  restrictive  for  publishers.    These  contracts  severely  limit  the 
ability  of  publishers  to  grant  permission  for  groups  such  as  APH  to  duplicate  works  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  authors  and  each  individual  contributing  to  the  text.   This 
change  has  greatly  complicated  the  process  of  obtaining  permission  to  reproduce  materials 
in  braille,  large  type,  and  other  formats  appropriate  for  visually  impaired  students.    For 
example,  a  single  anthology  may  involve  as  many  as  100  permissions,  each  an  individual 
transaction.    In  addition,  tracking  down  rights  holders  is  becoming  more  complex  as  a  large 
number  of  textbook  companies  have  been  absorbed,  reorganized,  or  targeted  for  takeover 
by  nontextbook  entities.   APH  is  expending  extensive  time  and  efifort  to  process  copyright 
permissions,  incurring  increased  legal  fees,  and  expending  additional  effort  to  respond  to 
new  tracking  requirements  being  established  by  publishers.   This  is  causing  problems  for 
the  Printing  House  and  other  manufacturers  and  volunteers  producing  material  in  alternative 
fonnats  for  persons  who  are  blind.   APH  is  working  with  representatives  of  the  major 
textbook  manufacturing  companies  on  resolving  issues  around  permissions.    In  the 
meantime,  the  Department  requests  $60,000  for  fiscal  year  1997  to  continue  a  special 
initiative  to  augment  APH's  efforts  to  obtain  copyright  permissions.    APH  is  also  negotiating 
to  have  extensions  of  permissions  it  obtains  for  use  by  States  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations  producing  these  materials  for  students  with  visual  impairments. 

The  request  also  would  maintain  funding  for  general  operations  in  the  educational  and 
technical  research  area  at  the  1996  tentative  conference  level  of  $410,000.   APH  uses 
these  funds  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of  applied  research  aimed  toward 
developing  or  adapting  a  wide  range  of  new  educational  materials.   At  the  request  level, 
APH  would  maintain  ongoing  research  projects  being  conducted  in  1996  and  begin  a  small 
number  of  new  projects.    Ongoing  projects  relate  to  the  development  of  materials  for  infants 
and  preschoolers,  students  with  disabilities  in  addition  to  blindness,  students  with  low  vision, 
and  braille  readers.   The  new  research  would  involve  development  of  educational  software 
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for  visually  impaired  students,  including  speech-accessible  microcomputer  systems  for  use 
in  administering  tests  to  blind  and  visually  impaired  students. 

APH  conducts  a  survey  of  ex-officio  trustees  on  a  biennial  basis  to  obtain  feedback  on 
materials  and  services  provided  by  the  Printing  House.   The  most  recent  survey  was 
conducted  in  1994.  The  survey  employs  a  five-point  Likert  scale  to  measure  satisfaction 
that  uses  the  follov/ing  levels:  extremely  pleased,  pleased,  neutral,  displeased,  and 
extremely  displeased.    In  general,  94  percent  of  the  respondents  were  pleased  or  extremely 
pleased  with  APH  services.    Regarding  specific  services,  78  percent  were  pleased  or 
extremely  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  large  type,  91  percent  with  the  quality  of  the  braille, 
89  percent  with  the  educational  aids,  79  percent  with  the  computer  software,  77  percent 
with  the  educational  tests,  and  73  percent  with  the  vacuum  form  books.   APH  combined  the 
above  ratings  for  a  general  score  by  weighting  the  six  ratings  by  the  number  of  resoondents 
for  aggregate  scores  of  26  percent  extremely  pleased,  58  percent  pleased,  12  percent 
neutral,  4  percent  displeased,  and  0  percent  extremely  displeased.   APH  products  are  very 
well  accepted  in  the  field.   For  example,  the  "Patterns  Braille  Reading  Series"  has  a  90 
percent  share  of  the  mari<et  as  compared  to  other  available  readers. 

During  fiscal  year  1996,  APH  plans  to  examine  additional  ways  to  gather  data  on  its 
performance.    For  example,  APH  products  increase  access  to  the  regular  curriculum  for 
students  who  are  blind  and  visually  impaired.   Aids  such  as  braillers,  computer  adaptations, 
and  brailled  text  make  it  possible  for  students  with  visual  impairments  to  fully  participate  in 
the  educational  process.  APH  is  looking  at  ways  to  assess  the  impact  of  its  products  on  the 
education  of  students  with  visual  impainnents. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995  1996  1997 


Distribution  of  funding  ($  in  ooos): 
Educational  materials  $5,850  $5,850  $5,850 

Advisory  services: 
Operations 

Videotape  technology 
Copyright  initiative 
Educational  and  technical  research: 
Operations 
Three-year  math,  science, 

geography  initiative 
Adaptive  testing  initiative 
Total 

Number  of  persons  served 
Average  per  student  allotment 
Advisory  committee  meetings 
State  education  agencies  visited 
Residential  programs  visited 
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175 
30 
60 

175 
60 
60 

175 

0 

60 

410 

410 

410 

125 

30 

6,680 

100 

25 

6,680 

0 

0 

6,495 

53,576 

1109.19 

7 

8 

8 

54,763 

$106.82 

7 

8 

8 

55,890 

$104.67 

7 

8 

8 
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1995  1996  1997 


Rehabilitation  programs  visited 
Visits  to  teacher  training  programs 
Inservice  training  programs 
Conference  presentations 
New  videotapes  developed 
Catalogs  distributed 
Total  employees  (full-time  equiv.) 


3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

1 

2 

0 

22.000 

22.000 

24.000 

340 

340 

340 
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NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.).  $43.041,000.  of  which  $336.000  shall  be 
for  the  endowment  program  as  authorized  under  section  207  and  shall  be  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  from  the  total  amount  available,  the  Institute  may  at  its  discretion 
use  additional  amounts  for  the  endowment  program,  to  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1997.' 


Note  -  A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was 
prepared.    The  1996  amounts  Included  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H  R.  3019  tentative 
conference  agreement 

Note -Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of 
Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

'...Provided,  That  from  the  total  amount 
available,  the  Institute  mav  at  its 
discretion  use  additional  amounts  for  the 
endowment  orogram.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1997 

This  provision  provides  flexibility  to  the 
Institute  to  use  cun-ent  year  funds  from 
operations  to  add  to  the  amount 
available  for  the  Federal  Endowment 
Grant  program  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
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NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation  $43.191  $42.180  '  $43.041 

Total  obligations  43,191  42,180  43.041 


Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions  $43,191  $42,180  $43,041 
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Summarv  of  Chanaes 
($  in  000s) 

1996               

$42,180 

1997           

43.041 

Net  change   

+861 

1996  base 

Chanae  from  base 

Increases: 
Proaram: 

Increase  to  restore  funding 
for  operations  to  the  fiscal 
year  1995  level. 

$42,180 

+861 

Net  change 


+861 
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NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 
($  in  000s) 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

$33,000 

$33,000 

$33,000 

$31,594 

1989 

33,031 

33,231 

33,031 

33,326 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

35.553 

35,553 

37,553 

36,553 
-483 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

37,531 

37,531 

38.495 

37,212 
-.5 

1992 

37,226 

38,500 

39,439 

39,439 

1993 

41,004 

39,045 

41,041 

40,713 

1994 

41,836 

41,836 

41,836 

41,836 

1995 

43,191 

41,462 

43,191 

43,191 

1996 

43,041 

42,180 

42,180 

42,180  ' 

1997 

43,041 

'  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  tjeen  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The  amount  shown 
was  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

(Education  of  the  Deaf  Act,  Title  I,  Part  B) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  000s):    Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$42,180  $43,041  +$861 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

In  1965,  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act  authorized  the  creation  of  a 
residential  facility  for  postsecondary  technical  training  and  education  for  persons  who  are 
deaf.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  promote  the  employment  of  persons  who  are  deaf  by 
providing  technical  and  professional  education  for  the  Nation's  deaf  young  people.   The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  authorized  by  the  Act  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  an  institution  of  higher  education  located  in  a  metropolitan  industrial  area  for 
this  purpose.   A  contract  meeting  these  requirements  was  entered  into  with  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  (RIT)  in  Rochester,  NY.   The  purpose  of  the  special  relationship  with 
the  host  institution  is  to  provide  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID)  with 
more  facilities,  core  services,  and  career  preparation  options  than  could  be  provided  by  an 
institution  of  NTID's  size.  RIT  provides  cuniculum  and  faculty  expertise  from  seven  other 
colleges;  health  and  counseling  services;  library,  physical  education,  and  recreation 
facilities;  and  general  services  such  as  food,  maintenance,  grounds,  and  security.    Indirect 
cost  rates  are  established  by  RIT  goveming  reimbursement  for  each  of  the  services  it 
provides.   These  rates  are  approved  by  the  Division  of  Cost  Allocation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act  was  superseded  by  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  Act  of  1986  (EDA).   This  Act  continued  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
contract  with  the  host  institution  and  provide  a  Federal  subsidy  to  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  so  that  it  may  continue  to  provide  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities  for  individuals  who  are  deaf.  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  Amendments  of 
1992  and  1993  specified  certain  limitations  on  how  Federal  funds  can  be  used,  prohibiting 
the  Institute  from  using  these  funds  for  alcoholic  beverages,  goods  and  services  for 
personal  use,  housing  and  personal  living  expenses  unless  agreed  upon  in  a  written 
employment  agreement,  lobbying,  and  membership  in  country  clubs  and  social  or  dining 
clubs  or  organizations.   The  Amendments  also  required  NTID  to  develop  policies  goveming 
the  allowability  of  expenditures  for  noninstitutional  professional  activities,  fringe  benefits, 
interest  on  loans,  rental  costs  of  buildings  and  equipment,  sabbatical  leave,  severance  pay, 
travel,  royalties,  and  costs  for  use  of  patents.   In  addition,  a  cap  was  established  on  the 
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enrollment  of  international  students  of  10  percent  of  the  total  postsecondary  student 
population.    In  conjunction  with  the  enrollment  cap,  the  tuition  surcharge  for  international 
students  was  increased  to  90  percent  beginning  with  academic  year  1994-95.   The  Institute 
may  reduce  the  surcharge  to  50  percent,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  if  the  student  is  from  a 
developing  country,  is  unable  to  pay  the  surcharge,  and  has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
secure  aid  through  the  student's  government  or  other  sources. 

NTID  offers  certificates,  diplomas,  and  associate  degrees  in  35  technical  programs  related 
to  business,  science  and  engineering  technology,  and  visual  communications.    These 
include  majors  such  as  accounting,  applied  art  and  computer  graphics,  applied  computer 
technology,  and  photo/media  technologies.   NTID  students  may  also  participate  in 
approximately  200  educational  programs  available  through  the  other  seven  colleges  of  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.    RIT  offers  technological  studies  at  the  bachelor's  and 
master's  degree  levels.    NTID  provides  students  who  are  deaf  in  NTID  or  RIT  programs  with 
support  services  and  special  programs.   These  services  include  tutoring,  counseling, 
notetaking,  interpreting,  provision  of  special  educational  media,  and  programs  such  as 
cooperative  work  experience  and  specialized  job  placement. 

NTID  also  provides  training  and  conducts  applied  research  in  occupational  and 
employment-related  aspects  of  deafness,  communication  assessment,  the  demographics  of 
NTID's  target  population,  and  leaming  processes  in  postsecondary  education.    Research 
findings,  education  techniques,  and  products  are  disseminated  through  publications  and 
training  seminars,    in  addition,  NTID  conducts  training  workshops  and  seminars  related  to 
deafness.   These  workshops  and  seminars  are  offered  to  professionals  throughout  the 
Nation  who  employ,  work  with,  or  serve  persons  who  are  deaf   NTID  helps  train  individuals 
wishing  to  wori<  in  the  field  of  deafness  through  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  program  in 
interpreting,  a  tutor/notetaking  program,  and  an  internship  program  for  graduate  students 
and  other  professionals.    NTID  initiated  a  master's  degree  program  in  fiscal  year  1996  to 
train  secondary  education  teachers  who  will  be  wori<ing  with  students  who  are  deaf.  These 
students,  who  can  be  deaf  or  hearing,  are  charged  the  same  tuition  as  for  RIT  graduate 
programs. 

The  1995  appropriation  represents  about  83  percent  of  NTID's  total  budget.   The  remaining 
funds  come  from  tuition,  fees,  private  contributions,  and  endowment  income.   The  revenue 
derived  from  tuition  and  fees  is  substantially  supported  by  payments  from  Federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs.    For  example,  in  1995,  NTID 
students  received  $3,238,262  from  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  $515,274  in  Pell  Grants,  and 
$1,132,865  in  Federal  Family  Education  Loans.   This  is  a  cun^ent-funded  program  for  which 
funds  are  available  from  October  1  to  September  30. 

The  Endowment  Grant  program  is  designed  to  assist  in  meeting  future  needs  of  the  Institute 
and  reduce  long-term  Federal  funding  requirements  by  stimulating  private  contributions.    No 
portion  of  the  endowment  fund  corpus  may  be  withdrawn,  except  with  the  Secretary's 
approval  and  only  due  to  a  financial  emergency  or  life-threatening  situation.   The 
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endowment  fund  corpus  and  income  must  eithier  be  invested  in  the  Common  Fund,  a  fund 
authorized  under  section  501(f)  of  the  Intemal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  or  low-risl< 
investments  such  as  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  issuances  of  federally  insured 
institutions.   The  Common  Fund  is  a  nonprofit  membership  investment  management 
corporation  organized  and  operated  by  and  for  its  member  colleges,  universities,  and 
independent  schools.    During  the  10  years  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  funds  are 
matched,  NTID  may  retain  up  to  50  percent  of  the  income  of  the  fund  for  expenses 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  Institute  such  as  personnel,  construction  and  renovation, 
community  and  student  sen/ices,  technical  assistance,  and  research.    The  other  50  percent 
of  the  interest  returns  to  the  corpus.   After  the  10  year  period  elapses,  NTID  does  not  have 
to  follow  Federal  investment  restrictions  related  to  the  corpus  and  may  access  the  entire 
amount  of  the  interest  associated  with  that  year's  match. 

The  Secretary,  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations,  makes  payments  to  the 
endowment  program  equal  to  sums  contributed  to  the  fund  from  non-Federal  sources.   The 
non-Federal  contribution  increases  from  $1  for  each  Federal  dollar  received  to  $2  for  each 
Federal  dollar  received  in  a  given  fiscal  year  if  the  amount  raised  by  NTID  from  non-Federal 
sources  exceeds  $1  million  and  the  Federal  funds  available  exceed  $1  million.   Matching 
funds  may  not  include  transfers  from  other  endowment,  restricted,  or  Federal  funds  received 
by  the  Institute.   The  Institute  must  report  annually  on  how  the  funds  are  invested,  what 
gains  and  losses  were  realized,  and  how  the  income  was  used.   The  level  of  funding  is 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  appropriations.    Funds  specified  in  the  fiscal  year  1997 
appropriations  language  for  the  Endowment  Grant  program  are  availaole  until  expended. 
However,  the  appropriations  language  for  1997  also  provides  for  NTID,  at  its  discretion,  to 
use  current-funded  program  funds  for  this  purpose  which  are  available  from  October  1  to 
September  30. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992    $39,436 

1993  40,713 

1994  41,836 

1995  43,191 

1996  42,180 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $43,041  million  for  operations  of  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  for  fiscal  year  1997,  an  increase  of  $861,000  or  2  percent  over  the  1996 
tentative  conference  level.    NTID  requested  $45,482  million,  an  increase  of  $3,302  million, 
or  7.8  percent,  over  the  1996  level.   NTID's  request  included  additional  funds  to  cover 
increases  in  salary  and  benefit  expenditures  for  faculty  and  staff,  increases  in  the  cost  of 
auxiliary  services  provided  by  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT),  additional  funds 
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for  replacement  of  capital  equipment,  and  $1  million  for  the  Endowment  Grant  program. 
The  request  would  restore  funding  for  operations  of  the  Institute  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level 
of  $42,705  million  and  provide  $336,000  for  the  Endowment  Grant  program.   Within  the 
request  level,  the  Institute  would  have  the  flexibility  to  establish  priorities  for  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  among  salaries  and  benefits,  auxiliary  services,  and  other  areas.   NTID 
also  would  be  provided  the  flexibility  to  use  current  year  program  funds  to  supplement  the 
Federal  funds  designated  for  the  Endowment  Grant  program.   The  Department  supports  the 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Endowment  Grant  program.   We  believe  that  the  program  provides 
a  strong  incentive  for  potential  contributors  to  donate  private  funds  to  NTID,  helps  promote 
the  financial  independence  of  the  Institute,  and  gives  NTID  a  pemnanent  and  increasing 
source  of  funds  for  enrichment  activities  and  special  projects.   No  funds  are  requested  for 
construction  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

In  the  Department's  request  for  fiscal  year  1996,  we  provided  information  on  the  Institute's 
Strategic  Plan.   NTID  used  this  process  to  reevaluate  its  mission  and  priorities  to  more  fully 
focus  its  resources  on  students  and  to  revitalize  its  academic  programs  and  curriculum.   As 
such,  the  Institute  began  reallocating  resources  to  areas  of  highest  priority.    Beginning  in 
1993,  NTID  reorganized,  combining  13  administrative  units  into  7  and  reallocated  the 
resources  to  direct  services  and  other  priorities  under  the  Strategic  Plan.    In  1994,  NTID 
reduced  controllable  expenditures  (for  example,  supplies,  travel,  and  summer  contracts)  by 
$700,000  and  put  a  freeze  on  hiring,  saving  another  $500,000.   These  funds  were  also 
reallocated  under  the  strategic  plan.   In  1995,  the  NTID  instituted  a  reduction  in  force 
resulting  in  elimination  of  67  positions  and  eliminated  another  $147,000  in  discretionary 
spending.   The  Institute  used  the  savings  from  the  1995  reduction  in  force  to  provide  a 
salary  and  benefit  increase  commensurate  with  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
increase  for  RIT's  fiscal  year  1996,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1995,  and  to  position  itself 
for  potential  reductions  in  fiscal  year  1996  by  reducing  its  base  operating  budget.  While 
NTID  has  reduced  staffing  from  its  1994  level,  the  reductions  have  not  had  a  negative 
impact  on  faculty  or  staff  to  student  ratios.   The  Institute's  faculty  and  staff  to  student  ratios 
had  fallen  to  unusually  low  levels  due  to  years  of  stable  or  increasing  faculty  and  staff 
employment,  but  generally  declining  enrollment. 

NTID  projects  that  RIT  will  be  providing  a  4.5  percent  increase  in  salaries  and  a  .5  percent 
increase  in  benefits  as  a  percent  of  salary  for  a  total  of  $1 .47  million  above  the  projected 
1996  level  in  1997.  The  Institute  also  projects  an  increase  of  $507,000  or  3  percent  in  the 
cost  of  services  provided  by  the  host  institution  and  $500,000  for  new  classroom  related 
equipment.   The  Department  has  frequently  stated  its  position  that  NTID  is  not  legally 
required  to  provide  increases  for  Ks  employees  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  RIT.   In 
addition,  the  level  of  RIT  increases  has  been  difficult  to  predict.   For  example,  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  NTID  requested  a  6  percent  increase  for  salaries  and  benefits  so  that  it  could  be 
consistent  with  RIT.   Subsequent  to  that  initial  decision  and  the  submission  of  the 
President's  budget  request  for  1993,  RIT  decided  not  to  award  an  increase  for  1993,  and 
NTID  decided  to  follow  the  RIT  decision.   Funds  that  would  have  been  used  for  salary 
increases  were  reprogrammed  to  other  activities.   For  RITs  fiscal  year  1995,  NTID 
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proposed  a  4.5  percent  merit  increase.   Since  that  time,  RIT  decided  to  decrease  its  merit 
increase  from  4.5  percent  to  4  percent  and  defer  the  effective  date  from  July  1,  1994  to 
January  1,  1995.   NTID  currently  plans  to  use  savings  from  reductions  in  staffing  to  fund  the 
salary  and  benefits  increase  proposed  by  RIT  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1996. 

To  raise  additional  revenue,  the  Institute  plans  to  increase  tuition  by  $476  or  10  percent,  the 
maximum  amount  permitted  under  the  tuition  agreement  between  the  Institute  and  the 
Department.    NTID  would  also  increase  room  charges  by  $159  or  5  percent,  board  charges 
by  $135  or  5  percent,  and  fees  by  $10  or  2.2  percent.   These  increases  would  go  into  effect 
for  school  year  1996-97.   The  room  and  board  charges  are  calculated  to  cover  costs 
associated  with  these  activities,  but  the  tuition  increases  should  provide  approximately 
$571,000  in  additional  revenue  for  the  Institute.   The  Institute  also  annually  receives 
donations  of  equipment  generally  worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  anticipates 
earning  approximately  $250,000  in  endowment  income  in  fiscal  year  1997.  As  needed,  the 
Institute  may  direct  the  additional  student  revenue  to  supplement  one  or  more  of  its 
institutional  priorities. 

For  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Institute  requested  $375,000  to  create  a  master  of  science 
program  in  the  secondary  education  of  students  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing.   The 
Department  had  a  number  of  concerns  about  NTID's  plans  to  start  a  master's  degree 
program  and  did  not  request  funding  for  this  program.    NTID  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
program,  but  has  agreed  to  make  it  self-supporting.    For  academic  year  1995-96,  students 
entering  this  program  are  being  charged  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  tuition  rate 
for  graduate  students,  $16,311  per  year,  as  compared  to  the  $4,758  being  charged  NTID 
students.   NTID  states  that  the  additional  revenue,  combined  with  careful  monitoring  of 
program  expenditures,  will  ensure  that  no  Federal  funds  are  used  to  support  the  new 
program. 

NTID  annually  conducts  a  survey  of  graduates  to  determine  what  they  are  doing  after 
graduation.   Following  is  a  summary  of  survey  data  for  the  four  most  recent  years  for  which 
data  are  available: 

1992  1993  1994  1995 


Permanent  placement 

135 

114 

131 

117 

Placement  rate 

95% 

95% 

97% 

94% 

By  sector  of  the  economy: 

Business  and  industry 

76% 

63% 

80% 

73% 

Government 

14% 

17% 

3% 

10% 

Education 

10% 

20% 

17% 

17% 

Placement  figures  are  for  graduates  of  the  previous  year.   For  example,  the  1994  placement 
figure  of  97  percent  is  for  May  1993  graduates.  The  figures  exclude  students  who  are  not 
in  the  job  market,  e.g.,  students,  housewives,  and  persons  who  have  postponed  entering 
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2% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

20% 

19% 

19% 

23% 

54% 

44% 

43% 

44% 

23% 

32% 

33% 

29% 

1% 

4% 

4% 

3% 

the  work  force  or  are  not  seeking  work  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  In  addition  to  placement, 
graduation  statistics  indicate  a  positive  trend  in  the  types  of  degrees  being  awarded.  The 
following  table  shows  a  trend  toward  granting  higher  level  degrees  over  the  past  four  years: 

1992  1993  1994  1995 

Total  degrees  granted  165  193  174  191 

Degree  level: 

Certificate 

Diploma 

Associate 

Bachelor 

Master 

NTID  also  periodically  conducts  a  study  of  the  eamings  of  its  graduates,  compared  to 
former  NTID  students  who  do  not  complete  a  degree.   The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
provides  aggregate  data  for  NTID  compiled  from  tax  records  of  former  students.   The  most 
recent  study,  completed  in  1990,  indicated  that  students  who  did  not  complete  a  degree 
eamed  an  average  of  $9,000  per  year,  versus  students  who  received  a  degree  at  the 
Associate  level  or  below,  eamed  an  average  of  $19,500  per  year  or  216  percent  more  than 
the  students  that  did  not  complete  a  degree.   Students  with  a  bachelor's  degree  or  above 
eamed  an  average  of  $27,000  or  300  percent  more  than  the  students  that  did  not  complete 
a  degree. 

NTID  conducts  an  active  research  program  using  a  portion  of  the  funds  made  available 
through  the  Federal  appropriation.    For  example,  research  on  American  Sign  Language 
(ASL)  has  helped  to  legitimize  ASL  as  a  language  both  at  NTID  and  in  the  worid  at  large. 
This  research  has  reinforced  the  cultural  model  that  sees  individuals  who  are  deaf  as 
members  of  a  linguistic  minority.    It  also  has  influenced  curriculum  design,  content,  and 
organization  for  sign  language  courses  offered  to  NTID  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 
Research  on  simultaneous  communication  has  also  had  a  direct  impact  on  sign  language 
instruction  at  NTID.    It  has  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  characteristics 
of  ASL  which  are  important  for  simultaneous  communication.    This  has  led  to  more  effective 
instruction  of  simultaneous  communication  and  has  influenced  instruction  on  effective  oral 
communication  techniques  and  strategies  provided  to  NTID  faculty  and  staff.   Research  has 
also  led  to  the  development  of  the  first  use  in  deaf  education  of  computer-assisted 
interactive  video  for  training  NTID  students  in  communication  skills.   The  project  has 
provided  individual  instruction  in  speechreading,  auditory  training,  and  sign  communication. 
Application  of  this  technology  continues  in  other  areas  of  communication  training  and 
assessment,  as  well  as  in  technical  areas  of  instruction. 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  received  permission  from  the  Department  to 
accept  international  students  in  1990  and  enrolled  these  students  for  the  first  time  in  school 
year  1990-91.   NTID's  enrollment  of  international  students  has  rapidly  increased  from  17 
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students  in  1990-91  to  108  in  1995-96.   These  students  now  comprise  10.2  percent  of  total 
enrollment.   Admission  of  these  students  has  helped  offset  generally  declining  enrollments 
of  American  students  over  the  past  10  years.   However,  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act 
Amendments  of  1992  capped  enrollment  of  international  students  at  10  percent  of  total 
student  enrollment.   This  cap  was  enacted  to  continue  to  allow  diversity,  while  limiting  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  used  to  subsidize  the  education  of  foreign  nationals.   NTID 
projects  that  the  number  of  international  students  will  continue  at  approximately  110 
students  or  10.0  percent  of  total  enrollment  in  school  year  1996-97,  the  maximum  number 
permitted.   The  Department  will  continue  to  monitor  enrollment  to  ensure  that  NTID 
complies  with  the  statutory  restriction. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Annual  tuition  and  fees:  ' 
Tuition  (U.S.  students) 
Room 
Board 
Fees 
Total  (residential  students) 

$4,326 

3,066 

2,604 

441 

10,437 

$4,758 

3.189 

2.709 

450 

11.106 

$5,211 

3.318 

2.814 

459 

11.802 

Tuition  (intemational  students) 
Master  of  science  program 

$8,219 
N/A 

$9,039 
$16,311 

$9,900 
$17,127 

Percent  of  support  for  operations 
provided  by  this  appropriation 

83% 

82% 

81% 

Estimated  average  cost  per  pupil ' 
Estimated  average  educational 
cost  per  pupil ' 

$42,053 
$26,576 

$41,412 
$26,342 

$41,820 
$26,497 

Student  data  (deaf  students  only): 
Applications 
Acceptances 

Percent  of  applications  accepted 
Registrations 

659 
459 
68% 
313 

682 
507 
74% 
371 

650 
475 
79% 
375 

Enrollment: 
Technical 
Professional: 

Baccalaureate 

Graduate 

1,045 
(715) 

(320) 
(10) 

1.056 
(709) 

(337) 
(10) 

1.100 
(750) 

(340) 
(10) 
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1995  1996  1997 


Foreign  students:  (78)  (108)  (110) 

Foreign  students  as  a  percent 
of  total  enrollment  7.5%  10.2%  10.0% 

Minority  enrollment  (173)  (187)  (190) 

Minorities  as  a  percent  of  total 
enrollment  16.5%  17.7%  17.3% 

Other  enrollments  (hearing  and 
deaf  students): 

Educational  interpreting  program 

(associate  degree) 

Master's  in  special  education 

Performance  data: 
Graduates  ' 
Graduation  rate 

Graduates  placed  in  permanent  jobs 
Placement  rate  (estimated)  ' 
Co-op  (work  experience)  placements 

Student  services: 
Hours  of  interpreting 
Hours  of  notetaking 
Hours  of  tutoring 

Participation  in  Public  Service 

Activities: 
Summer  Vestibule  Program 
Explore  Your  Future  (HS  Juniors) 
Employer  training 
Alumni  employment  support 
Interpreters  trained 
Tutors/notetakers  trained 
Professional/graduate  intemships 
Math  and  science  workshop 
English  language  project 
Parent  outreach  project 
Instructional  technology 

symposium 

Black/deaf  experience 
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59 

63 

85 

0 

9 

25 

191 

200 

200 

52% 

52% 

52% 

117 

135 

135 

94% 

95% 

95% 

237 

250 

250 

80,368 

82.000 

82,000 

38,999 

40.000 

42,000 

13,703 

14,000 

15,000 

290 

272 

300 

136 

175 

200 

492 

500 

500 

302 

325 

325 

158 

175 

200 

157 

175 

200 

11 

10 

10 

40 

50 

50 

150 

150 

150 

195 

200 

200 

0 

0 

300 

0 

300 

0 
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1995  1996  1997 

Public  service  activities  ($0OOs)  $1 ,385  $1 ,373  $1 ,381 

Research: 
Funding  ($0OOs) 
Research  publications 

Personnel: 
Full-time  faculty 
Full-time  staff 
Total 

Part-time  faculty 
Part-time  staff 
Total 

FTE  faculty  and  staff  599  537  494 

Minorities  as  a  %  of  faculty 
Minorities  as  a  %  of  staff 
Disabled  as  a  %  of  faculty 
Disabled  as  a  %  of  staff 

Total  faculty/student  ratio 
Teaching  faculty/student  ratio 

Faculty  (Average  salaries): 
Professor 

Associate  professor 
Assistant  professor 
Instructor 
Lecturer 


$1,895 

$1,899 

$1,975 

110 

115 

110 

282 

248 

235 

303 

279 

'       250 

585 

527 

485 

18 

12 

10 

J9 

J6 

15 

37 

28 

25 

6.0% 

5.5% 

5.0% 

12.3% 

11.5% 

11.0% 

24.1% 

22.0% 

20.0% 

21.5% 

20.0% 

19.0% 

1:3.5 

1:4.2 

1:4.2 

1:8.5 

1:8.5 

1:8.5 

$63,881 

$65,649 

$68,oog 

50,861 

52,554 

55,000 

41,377 

43,206 

45.000 

34,072 

36,326 

37.000 

33,860 

35,000 

35.000 

'  The  last  tuition  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Gallaudet  University,  and 
the  Department  of  Education  expired  in  school  year  1991-92.    For  school  year  1992-93  and  t>eyond,  rates  specific 
to  each  school  are  proposed  t>y  each  institution  according  to  its  individual  needs,  within  a  cap  for  increases  in  any 
given  year  of  10  percent    The  level  for  school  year  1996-97  has  tieen  approved  by  the  RIT  Board  of  Tmstees. 

'  The  average  cost  per  student  figure  Is  based  on  total  estimated  expenditures,  excluding  the  categories  of 
sponsored  and  other  research,  public  services,  and  auxiliary  enterprises. 

'  The  educational  cost  per  student  figure  is  adapted  by  IsfriD  fix>m  a  methodology  used  by  ttie  General 
Accounting  Office  in  a  1986  report  on  NTID  that  compared  costs  at  the  Institute  with  those  of  other  federally  funded 
institutions  serving  persons  wtro  are  deaf.   In  addition  to  research,  public  services,  and  auxiliary  enterprises,  this 
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method  excludes  student  support  services  such  as  audiology,  speech,  remedial  English,  and  psychological 
services.  It  also  excludes  portions  of  the  cost  of  admissions,  placement.  Instructional  media,  and  some  other 
administrative  categories  that  address  unique  aspects  of  NTID's  mission. 

*  Figure  includes  students  who  obtain  a  certificate,  diploma,  or  associate  degree  v\^o  continue  at  NTID  with 
further  studies. 

'  Figures  are  estimates  of  employment  levels  one  year  following  graduation  based  on  NTID's  prior  placement 
experience. 
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GALLAUDET  UNIVERSITY 

For  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf,  and  the  partial  support  of  Gallaudet  University  under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.),  $80.030,000.  of  which  $1,000.000  shall  be 
for  the  endovt/ment  program  as  authorized  under  section  207  and  shall  be  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  from  the  total  amount  available,  the  University  may  at  its 
discretion  use  additional  amounts  for  the  endowment  program,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1997.' 


Note-  A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was 
prepared.    The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative 
conference  agreement. 

Note.-Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of 
Language  Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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Language  Provision 

Explanation 

'...Provided.  That  from  the  total  amount 
available,  the  University  may  at  its 
discretion  use  additional  amounts  for  the 
endowment  oroqram.  to  remain 
available  until  Seotember  30.  1997 

This  provision  provides  flexibility  to  the 
University  to  use  current  year  funds 
from  operations  to  add  to  the  amount 
available  for  the  Federal  Endowment 
Grant  program  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 

Total  obligations 


$80.030 
80,030 


$77.629  ' 
77,629 


$80.030 
80.030 


'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Grants,  subsidies  and 
contributions 


$80,030 


$77,629 


$30,030 
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Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 

1996    

$77  629 

1997    

80.030 

Net  change 

+2  401 

1996  base 

Change  from  base 

Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  to  restore  funding  for 
operations  to  the  fiscal  year 
1995  level 

Net  change 


$77,629 


+$2,401 
+2.401 
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Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 
($  |n  000s) 


Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

$63,000 

$65,925 

$64,000 

$62,195 

1989 

63,403 

66.800 

65.000 

65,998 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

68,850 

68.350 

68.350 

68.600 
-957 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

74.047 

74.047 

74,047 

72,262 
-1 

1992 

70,846 

73.172 

76.540 

76.540 

1993 

78.250 

75.774 

78.215 

77.589 

1994 

77.435 

77.435 

79.435 

78.435 

1995 

80.030 

76.742 

80.030 

80.030 

1996 

80.030 

77.629 

77,629 

77.629    ' 

1997 

80.030 

'  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  hot  t)een  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The  amount  shown 
was  provided  in  the  l-I.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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Gallaudet  University 

(Education  of  the  Deaf  Act,  Title  1,  Part  A) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos): 

Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996 

1997 

Chanqe 

$77,629 

$80,030 

+$2,401 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Gallaudet  University  is  a  federally  chartered,  private,  nonprofit  educational  institution 
providing  elementary,  secondary,  college  preparatory,  undergraduate,  and  continuing 
education  programs  for  persons  who  are  deaf.   The  University  offers  a  traditional  liberal  arts 
curriculum  for  students  who  are  deaf  and  graduate  programs  in  fields  related  to  deafness 
for  students  who  are  deaf  and  students  who  are  hearing;  conducts  a  wide  variety  of  basic 
and  applied  deafness  research;  and  provides  public  service  programs  for  persons  who  are 
deaf  and  professionals  who  work  with  persons  who  are  deaf.   To  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  its  instructional  programs,  the  University  provides  communications  training,  counseling, 
and  other  support  services  for  its  students.   Gallaudet  University  is  a  member  of  a 
consortium  of  universities  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.    Under  the  consortium  agreement, 
students  registered  at  Gallaudet  may  take  classes  at  a  variety  of  area  institutions  of  higher 
education.   This  is  a  current-funded  program  for  which  funds  are  available  from  October  1 
to  September  30. 

Gallaudet  operates  two  federally  funded  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  on 
the  main  campus  of  the  University.    The  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  (KDES) 
operates  as  a  model  elementary  school  for  children  who  are  deaf.  The  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf  (MSSD)  provides  secondary  education  programs  for  students  who  are 
deaf.   The  schools  conduct  education  programs,  projects,  and  activities  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  developing,  evaluating,  and  disseminating  model  curricula,  instructional 
techniques  and  strategies,  and  materials  that  can  be  used  in  various  educational 
environments  serving  individuals  who  are  deaf  and  individuals  who  are  hard  of  hearing 
throughout  the  Nation.   The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986  (EDA)  was  amended  in  1992 
to  require  the  programs  to  include  students  preparing  for  postsecondary  opportunities  other 
than  college  and  students  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  needs,  such  as  students  who  are  lower 
achieving  academically,  come  from  non-English  speaking  homes,  have  secondary 
disabilities,  are  members  of  minority  groups,  or  are  from  rural  areas.  The  Amendments  also 
require  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  to  ensure  that  special  education 
and  related  services  provided  to  children  enrolled  in  these  programs  by  their  parents  or 
guardians  are  in  accordance  with  Part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(IDEA)  and  to  apply  specific  procedural  safeguards  from  the  IDEA  to  parentally  placed 
children  at  KDES  or  MSSD. 

The  Endowment  Grant  program  is  designed  to  assist  in  meeting  future  needs  of  the 
University  and  reduce  long-term  Federal  funding  requirements  by  stimulating  private 
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contributions.    No  portion  of  the  endowment  fund  corpus  may  be  withdrawn,  except  with  the 
Secretary's  approval  and  only  due  to  a  financial  emergency  or  life-threatening  situation. 
The  endowment  fund  corpus  and  income  must  either  be  invested  in  the  Common  Fund,  a 
fund  authorized  under  section  501(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  or  low-risk 
investments  such  as  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  issuances  of  federally  insured 
institutions.   The  Common  Fund  is  a  nonprofit  membership  investment  management 
corporation  organized  and  operated  by  and  for  its  member  colleges,  universities,  and 
independent  schools.   During  the  10  years  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  funds  are 
matched,  Gallaudet  University  may  retain  up  to  50  percent  of  the  income  of  the  fund  for 
expenses  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  University  such  as  personnel,  construction  and 
renovation,  community  and  student  services,  technical  assistance,  and  research.   The  other 
50  percent  of  the  interest  returns  to  the  corpus.   After  the  10  year  period  elapses,  the 
University  does  not  have  to  follow  the  Federal  investment  limitations  and  may  access  the 
entire  amount  of  the  interest  associated  with  that  year's  match. 

The  Secretary,  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations,  makes  payments  to  the 
endowment  program  equal  to  sums  contributed  to  the  fund  from  non-Federal  sources.   The 
non-Federal  contribution  increases  from  $1  for  each  Federal  dollar  received  to  $2  for  each 
Federal  dollar  received  in  a  given  fiscal  year  if  the  amount  raised  by  Gallaudet  from  non- 
Federal  sources  exceeds  $1  million  and  the  Federal  funds  available  exceed  $1  million. 
Matching  funds  may  not  include  transfers  from  other  endowment,  restricted,  or  Federal 
funds  received  by  the  University.   The  level  of  funding  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
appropriations.    Funds  specified  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  appropriations  language  for  the 
Endowment  Grant  program  are  available  until  expended.    However,  the  appropriations 
language  for  1997  also  provides  for  Gallaudet,  at  its  discretion,  to  use  current-funded 
program  funds  for  this  purpose  which  are  available  from  October  1  to  September  30. 

The  Federal  appropriation  represents  about  73  percent  of  total  revenue  for  the  University.   . 
In  1995,  the  Federal  Government  provided  $79  million  directly  to  Gallaudet  for  the  operation 
of  the  University,  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School,  and  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf.   This  amount  constituted  approximately  65.4  percent  of  total  estimated 
funding  for  university  level  instmctional,  research,  and  outreach  programs  and  98.7  percent 
of  total  estimated  funding  for  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  (MSSD)  and  Kendall 
Demonstration  Elementary  School  (KDES).   However,  these  figures  significantly  understate 
Federal  support  because  the  University's  total  revenue  figure  excludes  the  $1  million 
received  for  the  Federal  endowment  grants  program,  interest  from  these  funds,  and  funds 
previously  received,  but  still  available  for  construction.    The  University's  total  income  figures 
also  treat  revenue  from  other  Federal  sources  as  non-Federal  revenue  for  the  purpose  of 
this  calculation.   This  other  income  included  Federal  grants  and  contracts  of  about 
$3.27  million  in  fiscal  year  1995.   In  addition,  the  funds  the  University  receives  from  tuition 
and  fees  are  largely  derived  from  payments  from  Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
Federal  student  financial  aid  programs.    In  fiscal  year  1995,  Gallaudet  students  received 
approximately  $3.2  million  in  vocational  rehabilitation  payments  to  cover  student  costs 
related  to  tuition,  fees,  and  other  expenses;  $627,000  in  Pell  Grants;  $221 ,000  in  Peri<ins 
Loans;  $1.6  million  in  Federal  Family  Education  Loans;  and  $217,000  from  other  Federal 
financial  aid  programs. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992    76,540 

1993    77.589 

1994    78.435 

1995    80.030 

1996    77.629 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $80.03  million  for  Gallaudet  University,  an  increase  of 
$2.4  million,  or  3.1  percent,  above  the  fiscal  year  1996  tentative  conference  level.   The 
request  would  restore  overall  funding  for  the  University  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level, 
including  $79.03  million  for  university  level  programs,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf  (MSSD),  and  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  (KDES).   The  additional 
funds  would  be  combined  with  anticipated  savings  from  ongoing  program  reductions  to 
provide  cost-of-living  increases  for  faculty  and  staff  and  provide  funding  for  long-term 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant.  The  physical  plant  funding  is  needed  to  avoid  potential 
safety  and  security  problems.   The  request  combines  the  funds  for  the  university, 
elementary,  and  secondary  education  programs  in  order  to  provide  flexibility  to  the 
University  to  determine  the  appropriate  mix  of  funding  among  these  programs.    The 
Department  supports  funding  for  Gallaudet  University  to  help  promote  educational 
opportunities  for  persons  who  are  deaf 

The  Department's  request  also  includes  $1  million  for  the  endowment  matching  program  for 
Gallaudet  University  for  1997.   The  Department  projects  that  Gallaudet  will  be  able  to  raise 
the  $1  million  match  required  to  meet  the  full  $1  million  level  in  1997.   In  1997,  the 
University  would  be  provided  the  flexibility  to  use  current  year  program  funds  to  supplement 
the  Federal  funds  designated  for  the  Endowment  Grant  program.   The  Department  supports 
the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Endowment  Grant  program.   The  authority  for  this  program 
was  proposed  by  the  Department  and  incorporated  into  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of 
1 986.  The  program  provides  a  strong  incentive  for  potential  contributors  to  donate  private 
funds  to  Gallaudet,  helps  promote  the  financial  independence  of  the  University,  and  gives 
Gallaudet  a  permanent  and  increasing  source  of  funds  for  enrichment  activities  and  special 
projects. 

Gallaudet  requested  $82.4  million  for  operations  of  the  University  and  the  elementary  and 
secondary  programs,  including  $1  million  for  the  Endowment  Grants  program.   This  would 
amount  to  a  $4,771  million  or  6.1  percent  increase  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level 
and  a  $2.37  million  or  3  percent  increase  as  compared  to  fiscal  year  1995.  The  University 
requested  this  funding  to  provide  further  compensation  increases  for  faculty  and  staff.   The 
Department's  request  would  restore  funding  for  operations  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level. 
The  University  has  the  discretion  to  allocate  these  funds  to  its  highest  priorities.    At  the 
request  level,  the  University  anticipates  that  it  would  be  able  to  maintain  programs  at  levels 
similar  to  those  of  fiscal  year  1995. 

Gallaudet  expects  additional  revenue  in  1997  from  several  sources.   Primarily,  the 
University  plans  to  increase  tuition  by  $510  or  10  percent,  the  maximum  amount  permitted 
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under  the  tuition  agreement  between  the  University  and  the  Department.    Gallaudet  would 
also  increase  room  charges  by  $325  or  10  percent,  board  charges  by  $245  or  10  percent, 
and  fees  by  $30  or  10  percent.   These  increases  would  go  into  effect  for  school  year  1996- 
97.  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  specifies  that  foreign  students  must  pay  a  tuition 
surcharge  of  90  percent  which  applies  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  tuition  rates. 
Graduate  students  also  pay  an  additional  tuition  surcharge  of  10  percent  which  helps  offset 
the  additional  cost  associated  with  graduate  education.   The  graduate  student  surcharge 
went  into  effect  in  school  year  1994-95  and  only  applies  to  new  students.    Existing  students 
would  continue  to  pay  the  same  tuition  rates  as  undergraduate  students.   The  room  and 
board  charges  and  fees  are  calculated  to  cover  costs  associated  with  these  activities  and 
sometimes  provide  a  small  profit.    However,  the  tuition  increases  alone  should  provide 
approximately  $1 .252  million  in  additional  revenue  to  the  University.    The  University  plans  to 
use  increases  in  revenue  from  this  source  to  meet  increased  operating  expenses  in  areas 
other  than  personnel. 

Private  fundraising  and  endowments,  including  income  from  the  Federal  endowment 
program,  provide  additional  revenue  and  give  the  University  some  flexibility  to  allocate 
resources  to  meet  its  highest  priorities.    Gallaudet  raised  approximately  $6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1995  through  private  fundraising,  including  an  unrestricted  gift  of  $3  million  from  an 
individual  bequest  which  is  being  used  to  complete  the  University's  new  conference  center. 
Endowments  provide  additional  revenue  which  gives  the  University  some  flexibility  to 
allocate  resources  to  meet  its  highest  priorities.    In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  University  earned 
$1.6  million  from  its  endowments,  about  half  of  which  is  unrestricted  as  to  use. 

Gallaudet  has  been  reducing  staffing  over  the  past  several  years  and  plans  to  continue  to 
reduce  staffing  and  reassess  the  need  for  programs  that  have  a  record  of  low  enrollments. 
These  reductions  are  being  guided  by  ongoing  major  program  reviews,  including  the 
University's  Vision  Implementation  Plan  (VIP),  which  was  completed  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
For  example,  thus  far,  90  positions  have  been  eliminated  through  implementation  of  VIP 
recommendations.   At  the  same  time,  60  positions  were  created  related  to  program 
enhancements  or  new  programs,  for  a  net  savings  of  30  positions.   As  part  of  the  plan, 
Gallaudet  is  phasing  out  the  associate  degree  program  in  office  systems,  the  Cued  Speech 
Department,  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Center  located  on  the  main  campus,  and  the  National 
Academy.   The  University  is  also  planning  to  eliminate  majors  in  general  science,  Gemian, 
international  studies,  physics,  religion,  Russian,  and  social  philosophy.   Other  initiatives 
include  elimination  of  the  School  of  Preparatory  Studies,  establishment  of  a  School  of 
General  Studies,  initiation  of  a  master's  program  in  leadership  training,  placement  of  a  limit 
on  the  number  of  regional  centers  administered  by  the  College  of  Continuing  Education,  and 
modification  of  the  Gallaudet  regional  centers  and  outreach  programs  administered  by  the 
University's  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.    The  Board  also  endorsed  VIP 
recommendations  to  infuse  assessment  and  attention  to  student  outcomes  throughout  the 
curriculum  and  instruction.    Gallaudet  plans  to  use  savings  realized  from  these  reductions  to 
offset  the  cost  of  new  programs  recommended  by  the  VIP  and  general  increases  in 
expenses,  including  the  cost  of  participation  in  the  Federal  Employee  Retirement  System. 

Gallaudet  is  undergoing  a  major  reorganization  of  its  university  level  preparatory  programs. 
As  part  of  this  reorganization,  the  University  moved  the  Preparatory  Program  at  the 
Northwest  Campus  to  its  main  campus  on  Kendall  Green  in  fiscal  year  1995.   In  1996,  this 
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program  is  being  terminated  and  its  components  merged  with  the  developmental  programs 
housed  at  the  main  campus  to  form  a  new  School  of  Undergraduate  Studies.    Gallaudet 
requested  permission  of  the  Department  to  sell  the  Northwest  Campus,  which  was  granted 
in  December  of  1994.  The  University  plans  to  sell  or  lease  the  facility,  depending  on  which 
option  results  in  the  best  overall  financial  return  to  Gallaudet.   The  property  is  currently  on 
the  market,  and  Gallaudet  hopes  to  reach  a  disposition  regarding  sale  or  lease  of  the  facility 
during  fiscal  year  1996.  The  property  was  originally  given  to  Gallaudet  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1981.   The  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  requires  Gallaudet  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  any  such  sale  solely  for  the  acquisition  of  real  estate,  construction,  equipment, 
or  improvement  of  buildings,  or  investment  purposes,  except  that  only  the  income  from  the 
investments  may  be  used  for  current  expenses.   Gallaudet  currently  intends  to  place  the 
proceeds  into  a  permanent  endowment  fund.   The  University  is  also  considering  other 
options,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  quasi-endowment  fund  the  University  could  use  to  borrow 
funds  to  support  construction  projects.    Gallaudet  states  that  any  funds  borrowed  would  be 
returned  to  the  fund  with  interest.    The  Department  plans  to  monitor  the  disposition  of  the 
property  to  ensure  that  the  proceeds  are  used  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  Act.   Gallaudet  estimates  that  it  will  save  approximately  $500,000  per 
year  in  operating  costs  by  consolidating  its  Northwest  and  main  campuses.   The  University 
is  using  these  funds  to  create  a  new  department  of  deaf  studies  and  for  recruitment  and 
literacy  initiatives 

The  Department  and  the  University  have  worked  very  closely  over  the  past  two  years  to 
ensure  effective  implementation  of  the  requirements  of  the  EDA  and  the  incorporated 
provisions  of  the  IDEA  as  they  relate  to  students  who  have  been  placed  in  Gailaudet's 
elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  by  their  parents.    In  this  regard,  Department 
staff  have  provided  the  University  with  a  document  that  specifies  EDA  and  IDEA 
requirements  that  govern  the  University's  provision  of  special  education  and  related  services 
to  parentally-placed  children  at  MSSD  and  KDES.    In  addition,  we  have  conducted  a 
number  of  technical  assistance  sessions  with  the  schools'  administrators;  worked  with  the 
schools  to  establish  and  implement  appropriate  written  policies  and  procedures;  held  two 
public  meetings  to  receive  comments  from  parents  of  students  at  MSSD  and  KDES  and 
other  interested  parties  related  to  the  University's  compliance  with  the  EDA  requirements; 
and,  have  conducted  an  on-site  monitoring  visit.   The  EDA  also  required  the  Department 
and  the  University  to  establish  a  new  agreement  governing  the  operation  and  national 
mission  activities  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  programs.   A  final  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  President  of  Gallaudet  University  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Education  on  November  27,  1995.  This  agreement  eliminates  unnecessary  requirements 
and  restrictions  in  the  original  document  and  incorporates  provisions  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  EDA. 

The  Department  completed  a  study  of  Gallaudet  University's  Management,  Planning,  and 
Budget  Processes  in  1994.  The  reports  provide  valuable  information  regarding  Gailaudet's 
operations,  budget  systems,  and  management  processes.   The  study  was  critical  of  the 
budget  preparation  process  at  Gallaudet,  cites  a  lack  of  consistency  in  the  budget  process 
across  departments,  and  found  that  budget  requests  are  typically  incremental  in  nature. 
The  contractor  recommended  adoption  of  a  centralized  budget  preparation  process, 
development  of  more  consistent  and  detailed  guidelines  and  instructions,  and  preparation  of 
a  comprehensive  University-wide  budget  document  that  would  provide  the  basis  for  annual 
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monitoring  and  evaluation.   The  report  also  recommended  that  the  University  adopt  program 
budgeting  to  help  it  identify  costs  of  particular  academic  and  outreach  programs  and  that 
Gallaudet  separately  track  Federal  funds.   The  University  initiated  a  review  of  its  budget 
process,  partly  in  response  to  the  Department's  study.   Gallaudet  has  made  some  changes 
and  is  review^ing  several  altematives  for  further  improving  its  budget  process.   These  include 
altemative  methods  such  as  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS), 
Zero  Based  Budgeting,  and  hybrids  of  these  methods.   The  University  plans  to  complete  the 
review  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

In  1993,  Gallaudet  University  conducted  a  survey  of  all  alumni  for  which  it  had  current 
addresses.   A  total  of  4,278  persons,  or  55  percent  of  those  contacted,  responded.    Of 
these,  75  percent  earned  a  degree  from  Gallaudet:   2  percent  earned  associate  degrees, 
71  percent  a  bachelor's  degree,  21  a  master's  degree,  5  percent  both  a  bachelor's  and 
master's  degree,  and  less  than  1  percent  a  doctoral  degree.  Approximately  50  percent  of 
those  respondents  with  bachelor's  degrees  obtained  a  master's  degree  from  either 
Gallaudet  or  another  university.    The  survey  indicated  that  59  percent  of  respondents  work 
in  executive,  professional,  or  managerial  occupations;  37  percent  are  teachers;  1 1  percent 
are  educational  and  vocational  counselors;  and  1 1  percent  computer  operators.    Gallaudet 
has  elsewhere  reported  that  its  graduation  rate  for  1994  was  42  percent  and  the  average 
graduation  rate  for  1986  through  1994  is  40  percent.   On  average,  it  takes  a  Gallaudet 
student,  who  completes  his/her  program,  6  years  to  obtain  an  undergraduate  degree. 

The  Gallaudet  University  Career  Center  also  conducts  an  annual  survey  of  bachelor  degree 
recipients  to  determine  what  they  are  doing  after  graduation.    Following  is  survey  data  for 
the  four  most  recent  years  for  which  data  are  available: 

Placement  Profile 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


Number  of  respondents 
Response  rate 


156 
76% 


152 
69% 


125 

52% 


120 
52% 


Attending  graduate  school 


23% 


18% 


30% 


25% 


Working: 
Business 
Government 
Education 
Other 

22% 
23% 
30% 

25% 

27% 
12% 
30% 

31% 

30% 

8% 

34% 

28% 

25% 
11% 
44% 
20% 

Total  employed  (full  &  part  time) 

75% 

76% 

74% 

76% 

Other 

6% 

13% 

11% 

12% 

The  response  rate  in  the  above  table  is  calculated  by  taking  the  percent  that  respondents 
represent  of  the  graduates  for  that  year.   The  percentages  do  not  add  to  100%  because 
some  students  are  working  and  enrolled  in  graduate  school  at  the  same  time.   The  "other" 
category  under  "working"  includes  individuals  working  in  the  nonprofit  sector,  who  are  self- 
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employed,  or  who  did  not  indicate  employment  sector  in  their  response.   The  figures 
indicate  a  trend  toward  increased  placements  in  education  and  the  private  sector.   The 
University  also  tracks  the  number  of  degrees  awarded  by  category.    In  1995,  365  degrees 
were  awarded.   These  included  8  associate  degrees,  227  bachelor,  114  masters, 
7  certificates,  and  9  doctorates. 

Gallaudet  conducts  an  active  research  program  using  a  portion  of  the  funds  made  available 
through  the  Federal  appropriation.    For  example,  the  University's  Center  for  Assessment 
and  Demographic  Studies  completed  its  27th  annual  survey  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
children  and  youth,  which  includes  approximately  50,000  children.   This  survey  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  most  complete  sources  of  information  on  children  who  are  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  in  the  United  States  and  is  widely  used  by  State  agencies  for  program  planning.    In 
a  related  effort,  the  University  worked  with  the  Psychological  Corporation  to  establish 
standards  for  the  9th  edition  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  for  use  with  students  who 
are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  drawing  samples  from  the  data  base  for  this  study.  Another 
project  involved  pairing  videotaped  actions  with  English  sentences  to  help  students  who  are 
deaf  to  improve  reading  skills.   Staff  on  this  project  have  formatted  video  stories  for 
instructional  use. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Annual  tuition  and  fees: 
Base  tuition 
Room 
Board 
Fees 

Total 


$4,700 

3,100 

2,300 

280 

10.380 


$5,100 

3,250 

2,450 

280 

11,080 


$5,610' 

3,575' 

2,695' 

310' 

12.190 


Foreign  student  surcharge 
Graduate  student  surcharge 
Additional  surcharge  for 
foreign  graduate  students 

Federal  appropriation  as  a 
percent  of  total  revenues' 


$3,225 
$470 

$423 


73% 


$4,590 
$510 

$459 


72% 


$5,049 
$561 

$505 


73% 


Estimated  average  cost  per 
pupir 

Program  enrollment:' 
Preparatory  program 
Undergraduates 
Non-degree  credit  students 
Graduate  students 
Total 


$27,500 


$26,000 


$26,725 


179 

— 

— 

1,423 

1.486 

1.500 

112 

128 

130 

461 

594 

570 

2.175 

2,208 

2.200 
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1995  1996  1997 


Foreign  students  (227)  (220)  (220) 

Foreign  student  percentage  10.4%  10.0%  10.0% 

Model  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf  (MSSD): 
High  school  245  250  260 

Postsecondary 

Enrichment  Program  _4^_  _18  _0 

Total  286  268  260 

Kendall  Demonstration 
Elementary  School  (KDES)  185  170  200 


Research: 

Sponsored  research: 

Proposals 

51 

55 

55 

Awards 

44 

40 

40 

Funding  ($000s) 

$1,507 

$1,300 

$1,300 

Appropriated  research 

budget  ($000s) 

$3,680 

$3,500 

$3,900 

Gallaudet  research 

publications 

80 

70 

80 

Number  of  persons  served  by 

Gallaudet  outreach  programs: 

University  programs 

41.236 

40,000 

50,000 

Precollege  programs 

36,216 

20,000 

27.000 

Total 

77,452 

60,000 

77.000 

Precollege  outreach 

products  distributed" 

114,933 

80,000 

100,000 

Student  support  services 

contact  hours' 

125,000 

100,000 

125.000 

Student/faculty  ratios: 

University  programs 

8.1:1 

8.7:1 

8.1:1 

MSSD' 

4.5:1 

4.3:1 

4.5:1 

KDES' 

4.3:1 

4.0:1 

4.3:1 

Number  of  employees: 

Permanent  positions 

1,291 

1,273 

1.290 

Temporary 

29 

32 

20 

Grant  or  revenue  supported 

100 

82 

100 

'  The  three-year  tuition  plan  agreed  upon  by  Gallaudet  University,  ttie  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
and  the  Department  of  Education  in  Septemt>er  1988  expired  with  school  year  1991-92.    For  school  years  1992-93 
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and  beyond,  rates  specific  to  each  school  are  proposed  by  each  institution  according  to  its  individual  needs,  with  a 
cap  of  10  percent  Imposed  by  the  Department.  The  level  for  school  year  1996-97  was  approved  by  the  Gallaudet 
University  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  October  1995  meeting. 

'  The  inclusion  of  the  graduate  student  surcharge  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1995  pushed  the  total  increase  for 
these  students  above  the  10  percent  increase  cap  noted  in  footnote  one  by  a  marginal  amount  in  1995. 

'  The  revenue  base  used  for  this  calculation  includes  restricted  income  from  all  sources,  including  Federal 
endowment  matching  grants,  research  grants,  and  indirect  payments  such  as  Federal  student  financial  aid  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  payments. 

'  This  amount  is  based  on  total  estimated  expenditures,  excluding  the  categories  of  sponsored  and  other 
research,  public  services,  and  auxiliary  enterprises. 

'  The  EDA  Amendments  of  1992  limit  the  enrollment  of  foreign  students  to  approximately  10  percent  of  total 
enrollment.    Gallaudet  requested  permission  of  the  Department  to  exclude  English  Language  Institute  (ELI) 
students  from  the  count  of  foreign  students  because  these  students  are  special  students  who  are  not  enrolled  in 
regular  University  programs  and  tuition  from  these  students  covers  their  direct  educational  costs.    The  Department 
notified  Gallaudet  that  it  could  exclude  ELI  students  from  the  enrollment  figures  if  the  program  becomes  fully  self- 
supporting,  including  both  direct  and  indirect  costs.    The  University  implemented  the  initiative  to  make  the  program 
fully  self-supporting  in  fiscal  year  1995.    Therefore,  these  students  are  excluded  from  the  enrollment  figures 
beginning  with  academic  year  1994-95     If  ELI  students  later  apply  and  are  accepted  into  regular  university 
programs,  they  are  included  under  the  10  percent  cap. 

'  The  method  used  to  collect  data  on  the  number  of  products  distributed  has  changed,  resulting  in  a  larger 
number  reported  as  disfaibuted.    Gallaudet  is  placing  an  increased  emphasis  on  reporting  outreach  activities  In 
more  detail  and  has  established  procedures  to  more  accurately  assess  activities  and  gather  data  on  a  more  regular 
basis. 

'  This  number  Is  substantially  higher  than  that  reported  in  prior  years.  Gallaudet  aedits  the  development  of  an 
improved  data  collection  system  and  the  addition  into  the  calculation  of  hours  spent  by  the  minority  student  affairs 
office  and  resident  life  office  for  the  higher  number  for  student  contact  hours. 

'  The  student  ratios  for  MSSD  and  KDES  in  this  display  represent  the  total  enrollment  divided  by  budgeted 
faculty  positions.    This  is  the  same  method  used  for  calculating  the  ratio  for  university  faculty  programs.    The 
University  changed  its  method  for  calculating  these  numbers  in  1988.    Previously,  the  ratios  were  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  average  class  size. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  the  National  Literacy 
Act  of  1991.  $1.420.000.000.  which  shall  become  available  on  July  1.  1997  and  shall  remain 
available  through  September  30.  1998.^ 

NOTES 

A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The 
1996  amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 

Each  language  provision  that  is  followfed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  Language 
Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

'...$1,420,000,000,  which  shall  become 
available  on  July  1,  1997  and  remain 
available  through  September  30,  1998. 

This  language  makes  funding  for  all 
programs  in  the  account  available  for 
obligation  on  a  "forward-funded"  basis. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obliaation 
($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  rescission 

Subtotal,  cun-ent  authority 

$1,473,175 

-90.614 

1,382,561 

$1,340,261   ' 
0 
1,340,261 

$1,420,000 

0 

1,420,000 

Permanent  authority: 
Appropriation 
Spending  authority  from 
offsetting  collections 
Subtotal,  permanent  authority 

7,148 

1.261 
8,409 

7,148 

0 
7,148 

0 

0 
0 

Subtotal,  gross  budget 
authority 

1,390,970 

1,347,409 

1,420,000 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations 

176 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

122.570 

52.843 

0 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

-197 

0 

0 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

-52.843 

0 

0 

Subtotal  obligations 
Reimbursable  obligations 
Total  direct  obligations 


1.460,676 

-1.261 

1,459,415 


1,400,252 

0 

1,400,252 


1,420,000 

0 

1,420,000 


Reflects  H  R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Current  authority: 


Full-time  permanent 

$815 

$818 

$862 

Civilian  personnel  benefits 

113 

115 

125 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

25 

0 

0 

Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons 

58 

52 

52 

Transportation  of  things 

1 

0 

0 

Rent,  communications  and 

utilities 

340 

340 

340 

Printing  and  reproduction 

113 

110 

116 

Other  services: 

Advisory  and  assistance  services 

4,001 

4,000 

4,000 

Peer  review 

40 

76 

0 

Other  services 

2,575 

2,463 

2,500 

Purchases  of  goods  and  services 

from  Government  accounts 

1,444 

1,444 

1,444 

Operation  of  GOCOs 

1 

0 

0 

Research  and  development 

contracts                                       _ 

2.103 

2.000 

2.000 

Subtotal,  other  services 


10,164 


9,983 


9,944 


Supplies  and  materials 
Equipment 

Grants,  subsidies  and 
contributions 

Subtotal  obligations 
Reimbursable  obligations 

Total  direct  obligations 


45 
25 

50 
25 

50 
25 

1.448.977 

1.388.759 

1.408.486 

1,460,676 
-1.261 

1,400,252 
0 

1,420,000 
0 

1,459,415 


1,400,252 


1,420,000 


NOTES 

The  totals  for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  exclude  $7,148  million  in  obligations  from  the  permanent  (Smith- 
Hughes)  appropriation.    For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Administraton  proposes  to  repeal  the  Smith-Hughes  permanent 
authority 

Amounts  shown  in  1996  and  1997  for  advisory  and  assistance  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that  may 
be  classified  as  such;  ihese  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 


1996    

1997    

Net  change 


$1,340,261   ' 

1.420.000 

+79,739 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  for  Vocational  Education  State 
Grants  to  prepare  youth  for  good 
jobs  and  further  education  and  training. 

Increase  for  Vocational  Education 
National  Programs  to  support 
evaluation,  technical  assistance, 
research,  and  development  activities. 

Increase  for  Adult  Education  State  Grants 
to  help  adults  obtain  the  literacy  skills 
needed  to  succeed  as  workers,  parents, 
and  citizens. 

Increase  for  Evaluation  and  Technical 
Assistance  to  support  State  adult 
education  program  improvement  efforts. 

Increase  for  the  National  Institute  for 
Literacy  to  expand  capacity  building, 
communications,  and  literacy  leadership 
activities. 

Subtotal,  increases 


1996  base  Change  from  base 


$972,750 


5,000 


250,000 


4,869 
1,232,619 


+$127,250 


+12.081 


+40,000 


+5.000 


+131 


+184.462 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 


1996  base  Change  from  base 


Decreases: 
Program: 


Eliminate  funding  for  Tech-Prep;  States  can 

use  their  grant  funds  to  support  Tech-Prep 

education.  $100,000  -$100,000 

Eliminate  funding  for  Literacy  Programs 

for  Prisoners;  States  can  use  their  grant 

funds  for  programs  that  meet  the  literacy 

needs  of  incarcerated  individuals.  4.723  -4.723 

Subtotal,  decreases  -104,723 

Net  change  +79,739 


Excludes  $7,148  million  permanent  (Smith-Hughes)  appropriation,  which  the  Administration  has  proposed 
eliminating  in  1997 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Table  of  Estimates  and  ADDrocriations 
($  in  000s) 

Budget 
Estimate 

House 

Senate 

to  Congress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

$130,000 

$1,029,600 

$1,072,450 

$1,005,557 

1989 

1,031,095 

1,091,966 

1,084,130 

1,073,466 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

1,114,904 

1,151,035 

1,126,239 

1,138,040 
-15,570 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

1,169,389 

245,000  ' 

1,244,879 

1,245,536 
-16 

1992 

1,264,519 

1,651,500 

1,403,333 

1,435,460 

1993 

1,447,260 

1,509,016 

1,492,836 

1,474,243 

1994 

1,447,566 

1,474,243 

1,483,433 

1,481,183 

1995 

1995  Rescission 

1,447,265 
-43,888 

1,456,383 
-119,544 

1,475,736 
-54,566 

1,473,175      ■ 
-90,614 

1996 

Delayed  obligations 
to  FY  1997 

1,584,414 
0 

1,257,134 
0 

1,257,888 
82,750 

1,340 

1.261  ^ 
0 

1997 

1,420,000 

The  House  deferred  action  on  vocational  education  pending  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 
A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The  amount 
shown  was  provided  in  the  H  R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 

NOTE -Excludes  permanent  appropriation  of  $7,148  million  for  all  years;  in  1990  $100,000  of  the  permanent  appropriation  was 
sequestered.    In  1 997  the  permanent  appropriation  is  proposed  for  repeal. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 


1996 


1997 


Change 


Vocational  education: 
Basic  grants: 


Basic  State  grants 
Territorial  set-asicJe 
Indian  and  Hawaiian  natives 
set-aside 

$956,128 
1,956 

14.666 

$1,081,010 
2,234 

16.756 

+$124,882 
+278 

+2.090 

Subtotal 

972,750 

1,100,000 

+127,250 

Tech-prep  education 

100,000 

0 

-100,000 

National  programs 
Tribally  controlled  postsecondary 
vocational  institutions 

5,000 
2.919 

17.081 
2.919 

+12,081 
0 

Subtotal,  vocational  ed 

1,080,669 

1,120,000 

+39,331 

Adult  education: 
State  grants 


250,000 


290,000 


+40.000 


Evaluation  and  technical 


assistance 

0 

5,000 

+5,000 

National  Institute  for  Literacy 

4,869 

5,000 

+131 

Literacy  programs  for  prisoners 

4.723 

0 

-4.723 

Subtotal,  adult  ed 

259.592 

300.000 

+40.408 

Total 

1.340,261    ' 

1,420,000   ^ 

+79,739 

Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

Excludes  a  permanent  (Smith-Hughes)  appropriation  of  $7,148,000. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate  the  permanent  annual  appropriation  authorized  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

Americans  must  prepare  for  a  world  in  which  new  technologies  and  global  competition  are 
reshaping  the  industrial  landscape.   In  the  past,  Americans  who  had  limited  vocational, 
language,  or  computational  skills  could  strive  for  and  attain  entry-level  positions  in  semi- 
skilled, high-wage  manufacturing  occupations.  These  jobs  are  increasingly  being  phased  out; 
getting  jobs  with  high-wage  potential  now  requires  higher  entry-level  skills.  Today  good  jobs 
require  a  combination  of  sound  academic  skills  and  broad-based  occupational  skills  training. 

Unfortunately,  estimates  from  the  Department  of  Labor  indicate  that  three-fourths  of  the 
individuals  entering  the  American  workforce  between  now  and  the  year  2000  will  have  limited 
verbal  and  computational  skills,  while  most  new  jobs  during  that  period  will  require 
increasingly  complex  skills  to  meet  the  technological  demands  of  the  workplace.    Fifty-seven 
percent  of  the  employers  polled  for  the  recent  Educational  Quality  of  the  Workforce  (EQW) 
survey  indicated  that  the  skills  required  to  perform  production  or  support  jobs  had  increased 
in  the  last  three  years.   Only  5  percent  of  survey  respondents  thought  that  their  workers 
needed  fewer  skills  to  perform  their  jobs  adequately. 

Research  shows  that  our  economy  rewards  those  with  more  skills  and  is,  in  turn,  boosted  by 
better  educated  workers.    Every  year  of  job  training  beyond  high  school  -  whenever  it  occurs 
in  a  person's  life  -  increases  future  earnings  by  6  to  12  percent.   And  when  workers  become 
more  educated,  their  productivity  increases.  According  to  the  EQW  survey,  a  10-percent 
increase  in  the  average  education  of  all  workers  within  an  establishment  is  associated  with  a 
nearly  9-percent  increase  in  output.   In  the  non-manufacturing  sector,  this  effect  increases  to 
1 1  percent  -  close  to  three  times  the  boost  derived  from  comparable  investments  in  capital 
stock. 

As  part  of  the  President's  Gl  Bill  for  America's  Workers,  the  Administration  proposed  in  fiscal 
year  1996  to  restructure  Federal  workforce-related  education  and  training  programs,  including 
those  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  the  Adult 
Education  Act,  and  the  National  Literacy  Act.  The  changes  proposed  by  the  President  would 
empower  youths  and  adults  to  obtain  the  education  and  skills  they  need  for  new  and  better 
jobs  and,  in  so  doing,  would  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  country's  economy.  The 
Administration  and  the  Congress  are  currently  working  together  to  ensure  that  new  legislation 
in  support  of  the  President's  initiative  is  enacted  in  1996. 

A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was 
prepared.   The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in 
the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  requests  a  total  of  $1.42  billion  for  vocational  and  adult 
education.   Pending  enactment  of  the  new  legislation,  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request 
reflects  funding  for  six  activities  under  current  law.   Once  new  legislation  is  enacted,  funds 
will  be  allocated  for  specific  activities  based  on  the  new  law. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

Vocational  Education 

All  States  are  currently  working  to  build  partnerships  between  schools,  labor,  and  employers, 
design  new  curricula,  and  train  teachers  and  worksite  mentors  to  conduct  new  educational 
programs.   What  is  needed  in  fiscal  year  1997  is  continuing  support  for  State  and  local  efforts 
that  further  develop,  nurture,  and  sustain  workforce  development  systems  in  schools  and 
postsecondary  institutions  and  that  ensure  that  vocational  education  programs  become  an 
integral  part  of,  and  incorporate  all  components  of,  those  systems. 

To  provide  that  support,  the  Department  requests  a  total  of  $1.12  billion  for  vocational 
education  programs,  including  $1.1  billion  for  State  Grants,  $17  million  for  National  Programs, 
and  $3  million  for  Triballly  Controlled  Postsecondary  Vocational  Institutions.   The  State 
Grants  appropriation  would  support  a  single  grant  for  States  and  Territories,  with  a  set-aside 
for  programs  for  Indians  and  Native  Hawaiians,  to  assist  with  the  implementation  of  the 
educational  components  of  State  and  local  woricforce  development  systems.    National 
Programs  would  support  research,  development,  evaluations,  demonstrations,  and  capacity 
building  in  such  areas  as  high-quality  professional  development  and  innovative  uses  of 
technology. 

The  Department's  request  also  proposes  the  repeal  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  permanent 
appropriation  for  vocational  education.  The  funds  from  the  Act,  which  support  Basic  State 
Grants,  the  Territorial  set-aside,  the  Indian  and  Hawaiian  Natives  set-aside,  and  National 
Programs,  would  be  subsumed  within  a  restructured  vocational  education  program. 

Adult  Education 

In  addition  to  providing  opportunities  for  in-school  youth,  the  Administration's  workforce 
development  agenda  addresses  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  lack  the  literacy 
skills  necessary  to  benefit  from  job  training,  obtain  good  jobs,  and  be  effective  parents. 
Analyses  of  1990  Census  data  indicate  that  more  than  44  million  adults,  or  neariy  27  percent 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  United  States,  have  not  earned  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent.  Adults  with  such  low  literacy  skills  will  likely  find  it  difficult  to  succeed  in  a  society 
that  increasingly  places  a  premium  on  education  and  skills.  According  to  the  National  Adult 
Literacy  Survey,  individuals  with  high  levels  of  literacy  are  more  likely  to  be  employed,  wori< 
more  weeks  in  a  year,  and  earn  higher  wages  than  individuals  demonstrating  lower 
proficiencies.  Research  also  shows  that  improving  parents'  literacy  levels  will  result  in  higher 
academic  achievement  for  their  children.   The  more  highly  educated  the  parents,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  their  children  will  complete  high  school,  go  to  college,  and  achieve  higher 
levels  of  literacy  as  adults. 

To  help  adult  Americans  improve  their  literacy  skills,  the  Department  requests  a  total  of 
$300  million  for  adult  education  -  including  $290  million  for  State  grants,  $5  million  for 
Evaluation  and  Technical  Assistance,  and  $5  million  for  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy. 
State  grant  funds  would  support  a  range  of  high-quality,  high-intensity  literacy  services  that 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

States  would  tailor  to  meet  their  adult  learners'  needs.   National  Leadership  activities  would 
focus  on  State  and  local  program  evaluation,  technical  assistance  to  States  on  program 
accountability  and  effectiveness,  and  development  and  dissemination  of  staff  development 
and  training  models  to  improve  teacher  effectiveness.  The  National  Institute  for  Literacy 
would  continue  to  develop  its  electronic  and  print  communications  systems  in  order  to 
disseminate  information  quickly  to  administrators,  practitioners,  and  policymakers;  promote 
literacy  awareness  through  a  public  relations  campaign  and  a  hotline  and  clearinghouse;  and 
expand  its  capacity  building  projects  to  additional  States. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education:   State  grants 

(Cart  D  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  Sections  101A  and  103,  and  Titles  II  and  lll-E) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  0^ 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 


1996  1997  Chance 


Basic  Grants 

$956,128 

$1,081,010 

+$124,882 

Territorial  set-aside 

1,956 

2,234 

+278 

Indian  and  Hawaiian 

Natives  set-aside 

14.666 

16.756 

+2.090 

Subtotal 

972,750 

1,100,000 

+127,250 

Tech-prep  Education 

100,000 

0 

-100.000 

Total 

1,072,750 

1,100,000 

+27,750 

GEPA  extended  the  indefinite  authorization  through  September  30,  1996,  new  authorizing  legislation  is 
pending.    Funds  are  requested  under  current  law,  which  specifies  that  of  the  combined  amounts  appropriated  for 
Titles  I  (other  than  Section  112),  II,  and  IV  (other  than  Part  E),  0  2  percent  for  the  Territories  and  15  percent  for 
Indian  and  Hawaiian  Natives  be  set  aside. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  the  current  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  Basic 
Grants  assist  States  and  Outlying  Areas  to  expand  and  improve  their  programs  of  vocational 
education  and  provide  equal  access  in  vocational  education  to  special  needs  populations. 
States  use  these  funds  to  support  a  variety  of  vocational  education  programs  developed  in 
accordance  with  a  State  plan.  The  populations  assisted  by  Basic  Grants  range  from 
secondary  students  in  pre-vocational  courses  through  adults  who  need  retraining  to  adapt  to 
changing  technological  and  labor  market  conditions. 

The  Act  allocates  funds  to  the  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  according  to  a  formula  that  makes  use  of  State  per  capita  income  and 
population  in  three  age  cohorts  (15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65).    In  addition,  the  Pacific  Territories 
receive  0.2  percent  of  the  total  appropriated  for  Basic  Grants  and  National  Programs  to 
operate  the  same  kinds  of  vocational  education  programs  as  the  States.  Within  that  set- 
aside,  Guam  receives  $500,000  and  American  Samoa  and  the  Northern  Marianas  each 
receive  $190,000.  The  Pacific  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (PREL)  receives  the 
remaining  funds  generated  under  this  set-aside  to  make  grants  for  vocational  education  and 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vocational  education:   State  grants 


training  in  the  Pacific  Tenitories,  including  Palau,  the  fonmer  Temtories  of  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Marshall  Islands. 

In  addition,  the  current  Act  sets  aside  1.25  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  (for  Basic  Grants 
and  National  Programs)  for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  and  organizations  and  0.25  percent  for 
programs  for  Native  Hawaiians.  The  Indian  program  awards  competitive  grants  to  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes  or  tribal  organizations;  projects  undertaken  by  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges  or  that  promote  tribal  economic  development  receive  priority.   Under  the 
Hawaiian  natives  program,  grants  are  awarded  competitively  to  organizations  primarily 
serving  and  representing  Hawaiian  natives.  Since  the  Governor  has  recognized  only  one 
organization  -  Alu  Like,  Inc.  in  Honolulu  -  only  one  grant  has  been  awarded  in  each  year  of 
the  program. 

For  States  receiving  Basic  Grants,  the  Perkins  Act: 

•  Provides  that  States  allocate  funds  to  local  school  districts  for  secondary-level  programs 
according  to  an  intra-state  formula  based  on:  (1)  ESEA  Title  i  Basic  Grant  allocations, 
(2)  enrollment  of  individuals  with  disabilities,  and  (3)  enrollment  in  vocational  education 
programs.   Funds  distributed  by  the  States  to  postsecondary  institutions  are  allocated 
based  on  the  number  of  Pell  grant  and  BIA  assistance  recipients  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  programs. 

•  Requires  that  all  members  of  special  populations  be  given  equal  access  to,  and  allowed 
full  participation  in,  vocational  education. 

•  Requires  States  to  develop  and  implement  a  system  of  performance  standards  and 
measures  for  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  education  programs  and  to  assess 
program  quality  based  on  these  standards.   States  are  also  required  to  take  action  to 
improve  local  programs  that  continue  to  be  ineffective  after  2  years. 

The  Perkins  Act  also  authorizes  the  Tech-Prep  Education  program.   This  program  supports 
planning  and  demonstration  grants  to  consortia  of  local  educational  agencies  and 
postsecondary  institutions  to  develop  and  operate  model  4-year  programs.   These  programs 
begin  in  high  school  and  provide  students  wnth  the  mathematical,  science,  communications, 
and  technological  skills  needed  to  eam  a  2-year  associate  degree  or  2-year  postsecondary 
certificate  in  a  given  occupational  field.  The  purpose  of  Tech-Prep  is  to  develop  a  structural 
link  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions  that  will  integrate  academic  and 
vocational  education  and  better  prepare  students  to  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
The  Department  distributes  Tech-Prep  funds  to  States  according  to  the  Basic  Grant  formula. 
States  then  administer  the  program  and  make  subgrants  on  either  a  discretionary  or  formula 
basis. 
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In  April  1995  the  Administration  submitted  to  Congress  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Perkins 
Act.   Since  that  time,  both  the  House  and  Senate  have  passed  their  own  workforce 
development  bills,  and  the  legislation  is  now  in  conference.   The  Administration  is  working 
with  Congress  to  ensure  enactment  of  a  bill  embodying  the  following  principles: 

•  Transforming  State  and  local  vocational  education  programs  into  components  of 
comprehensive  school-to-wori<  systems  serving  all  youth  -  programs  that  meet 
challenging  academic  and  industry  skill  standards,  enable  students  to  complete  career 
majors  in  broad  occupational  or  industry  areas,  and  provide  strong  career  guidance 
counseling  beginning  at  the  eariiest  possible  age. 

•  Program  consolidation.  The  current  Act  includes  23  separate  set-asides  and  categorical 
programs.   The  Administration  has  proposed  to  consolidate  these  authorities  in  order  to 
give  States,  school  districts,  and  postsecondary  institutions  maximum  flexibility  to  design 
services  and  activities  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  their  students.  The  Administration 
supports  a  single,  consolidated  State  formula  grant  and  a  single  authority  for  national 
programs  that  supports  research,  demonstrations,  data  systems,  and  other  national 
leadership  activities.   In  addition,  the  Administration  supports  maintaining  separate 
programs  for  Indians  and  Native  Hawaiians  because  of  their  unique  needs. 

•  State  and  local  flexibility.  The  Administration  has  also  called  for  the  elimination  of  many 
of  the  administrative  and  governance  requirements  of  the  Perkins  Act.   This  streamlining 
would  significantly  reduce,  and  in  many  cases  eliminate  entirely,  the  very  prescriptive 
requirements  for  planning.  State  governance,  private-sector  and  public  input,  and  program 
operations  in  current  law.  The  Administration  also  supports  providing  waivers  of  certain 
requirements  if  those  requirements  impede  the  ability  of  States  and  localities  to  provide 
services  that  would  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act.    Also,  the  Administration  supports 
integrating  Pertains  Act  funds  with  funds  from  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  and 
other  programs  in  order  to  provide  for  an  integrated  workforce  development  system 
serving  all  youth. 

•  Strong  accountability  for  results  and  greater  incentives  for  grant  recipients  to  achieve 
successful  outcomes.   The  new  legislation  should  require  States  to  develop  challenging 
performance  goals  and  indicators  that  they  then  use  to  ensure  accountability  and  guide 
program  improvements.   States  would  wori<  with  local  recipients  to  improve  programs  that 
fail  to  achieve  successful  outcomes  and  would  have  the  authority  to  take  corrective  action 
against  recipients  who  repeatedly  fail  to  demonstrate  adequate  progress.    In  addition,  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to  provide  incentive  awards  to  States  that  make 
outstanding  progress  (against  the  State's  indicators). 
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Funds  for  Vocational  Education  Basic  Grants  and  Tech-Prep  Education  have  been  provided 
on  a  forward-funded  basis.  The  1996  appropriation  for  both  programs  will  become  available 
on  July  1,  1996,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30,  1997. 

For  Vocational  Education  State  Grants,  the  Territorial  set-aside,  the  Indian  and  Native 
Hawaiian  set-aside,  and  Tech-Prep,  funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 

Territorial 

Indian/Native 

State  Grants 

set-aside 

Hawaiian  set-aside 

Tech-Prep 

1992      .... 

$933,323 

$1,962 

$14,711 

$90,000 

1993      

955,676 

2,009 

15,065 

104,123 

1994      

955,566 

2,022 

15,162 

104,123 

1995      

956,024 

1,968 

14,758 

108,000 

1996      

956,128 

1,956 

14,666 

100,000 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  requests  $1.1  billion  for  the  Basic  State  Grants 
program. 

The  need  for  vocational  education  and  career  preparation  programs  is  supported  by  recent 
research.   The  1994  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  (NAVE)  found  that 
vocational  coursetaking  has  a  number  of  positive  outcomes,  including  economic  outcomes. 
For  example,  the  NAVE  found  that: 

•  Vocational  coursetaking  is  associated  with  reduced  dropout  rates. 

•  Vocational  students  who  find  a  job  that  matches  their  field  of  study  tend  to  earn  more 
money  and  have  a  lower  incidence  of  unemployment  than  those  who  do  not. 

•  Students  who  concentrate  their  coursework  in  a  vocational  field  eam  more  in  training- 
related  jobs,  are  more  likely  to  find  training-related  jobs,  and  are  less  likely  to  be 
unemployed  than  those  who  do  not. 

•  Secondary  students  with  disabilities  who  take  vocational  education  are  more  likely  to 
be  employed  than  those  who  do  not.  Participating  in  work  experiences  increases  the 
disabled  student's  likelihood  of  finding  a  job,  and  taking  a  coherent  sequence  of 
vocational  courses  increases  their  earnings.   Disabled  students  with  vocational 
training  also  tend  to  have  better  grades  and  attendance  records  than  others  and  are 
somewhat  less  likely  to  drop  out  of  school. 
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Other  research  indicates  that  States  and  localities  are  talking  aggressive  steps  to  measure 
and  build  program  quality  in  vocational  education. 

•  GAG  found,  in  1995,  that  postsecondary  institutions  are  substantially  increasing 
activities  to  integrate  academic  and  vocational  education,  such  as  team  teaching  and 
teacher  exchanges.  The  use  of  team  teaching  by  academic  and  vocational  faculty 
more  than  doubled  between  1990-91  and  1993-94. 

•  The  2-year  colleges  in  GAO's  sample  had  overwhelmingly  adopted  tech-prep 
programs.    By  the  1993-94  school  year,  over  95  percent  of  these  colleges  either 
offered  or  were  developing  tech-prep  programs,  compared  with  about  40  percent  in 
1990-91.   Approximately  80  percent  of  the  colleges  offered  fonnal,  "2+2"  type 
programs  in  conjunction  with  high  schools. 

•  Colleges  appear  to  have  moved  aggressively  to  increase  their  use  of  performance 
measures  ~  such  as  placement  rates,  program  completion  rates,  and  results  from 
State  licensing  exams  ~  in  program  assessments.   For  example,  by  1993-94,  over 
90  percent  of  the  colleges  surveyed  reported  using  placement  rates  and  program 
completion  rates  in  their  assessments,  up  from  77  percent  in  1990-91.   An  increasing 
proportion  of  colleges  reported  using  program  retention  rates  (83  percent  in  1993-94, 
compared  with  71  percent  in  1990-91)  and  State  licensing  exams  (84  percent  in 
1993-94,  up  from  78  percent  in  1990-91). 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  ooos)  ^ 


1995  1996  1997 


State  grants 

Number  of  State  grants  53  53  53 

Average  State  grant  $18,038  $18,040  $20,396 

Territories  allocation  $880  $880  $880 

PREL  $1,088  $1,076  $1,354 

Indian  grants  $12,258  $12,222  $13,963 

Number  of  grants  35  35  35 

Average  grant  $350  $349  $400 
Peer  review  of  new  award 

applications  $40  0  0 
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1995         1996        1997 


Hawaiian  Native  grants 

Number  of  grants  1  11 

Amount  of  grant  $2,460  $2,444  $2,793 

Tech-Prep  State  Grants  $107,600  $99,650  0 

Number  of  grants  53  53  0 

Average  State  grant  $2,030  $18,802  0 

Evaluation  $400  $350  0 

'  Figures  do  not  include  impact  of  permanent  (Smith-Hughes)  appropriation. 
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Vocational  education:   National  programs  , 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  Title  IV) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  0' 
Budget  Auttiority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$5,000  $17,081  +$12,081 


GEPA  extended  ttie  indefinite  authorization  through  September  30,  1996;  new  authorizing  legislation  is 
pending.  Funds  are  requested  under  current  law,  which  specifies  that  of  the  combined  amounts  appropriated  for  Titie 
I  (other  than  Section  112),  II,  and  IV  (other  than  Part  E),  2  5  percent  be  set  aside  for  National  Programs.    Of  this 
amount,  30  percent  is  to  be  used  for  Research,  30  percent  for  Demonstrations,  and  40  percent  for  Data  Systems,  of 
which  22  percent  is  for  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  current  National  Programs  authorization  includes  research  activities,  an  array  of  separate 
demonstration  programs,  and  support  for  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee.   Only  the  research  authority  is  funded  cun-ently.   Within  the  research  authority, 
the  Act  calls  for  the  operation  of  a  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education 
(NCRVE)  and  for  a  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education. 

NCRVE  works  directly  with  schools,  colleges,  and  communities  and  disseminates  its  research 
to  three  main  audiences:   policymakers,  schools,  and  researchers.    For  example,  through  its 
Urban  Schools  Network,  NCRVE  supports  30  teams  of  teachers,  administrators,  researchers, 
and  State  and  local  officials  in  26  cities,  helping  them  promote  the  creation  of  high-quality 
career-related  courses  of  study  in  urban  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  network  provides 
on-going  information  about  the  needs  of  urban  schools  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  materials 
developed  by  NCRVE.   NCRVE  also  conducts  critical  and  applied  research  to  support  State 
and  local  efforts  to  develop  effective  teaching  and  learning  strategies  and  provide  current 
information  and  guidance  to  vocational  educators.    More  specifically,  the  Center  carries  out 
work  on  instructional  techniques,  personnel  development,  evaluation  and  accountability,  and 
the  needs  of  special  populations. 

In  working  with  the  Congress  to  restmcture  and  promote  the  overall  improvement  of 
vocational  education,  the  Administration  supports  replacing  the  current  set  of  categorical 
programs  with  a  broad  authority  for  research,  development,  program  improvement, 
dissemination,  evaluation,  and  technical  assistance,  as  well  as  development,  with  States,  of 
performance  standards  and  measures  systems.  The  Administration's  reauthorization 
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proposal  and  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  would  also  continue  a  national  research  center 
and  begin  a  new  national  assessment. 

During  1995,  both  the  House  and  Senate  passed  bills  that  embody,  to  varying  degrees,  these 
principles.  The  legislation  is  now  in  conference. 

Funds  for  Vocational  Education  National  Programs  have  been  provided  on  a  forward-funded 
basis.  The  1996  appropriation  will  become  available  on  July  1,  1996,  and  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30,  1997. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992  $37,000 

1993  31,327 

1994  38,077 

1995  11,101 

1996  5,000 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  fiscal  year  1997  the  Administration  requests  $17  million  for  research  and  evaluation 
activities  under  the  National  Programs  authority  to  assist  vocational  educators'  program 
improvement  efforts.  These  funds  will  provide  national  support  for  State  and  local  reforms, 
including  applied  research,  assessment,  and  accountability  systems,  best  practices,  and 
program  improvement.   In  carrying  out  these  initiatives  the  Department  will  work  with  States 
and  local  institutions  to  be  sure  that  research,  technical  assistance,  and  information  systems 
meet  their  needs. 

If  appropriated  under  current  law,  the  fiscal  year  1997  request  would  require  earmarking 
language  to  override  the  statute,  which  requires  that  90  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
each  year  be  set  aside  for  NCRVE.  (This  percentage  has  been  overridden  each  year  in 
appropriations  language.) 

The  Department  will  focus  its  national  support  activities  on  seven  promising  strategies  to  help 
high  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions  make  the  changes  needed  to  prepare  students 
better  for  the  demands  of  the  21st  century:   (1)  integration  of  academic  and  vocational 
instruction;  (2)  forging  stronger  links  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  education; 
(3)  coupling  classroom  learning  with  learning  in  the  workplace  and  community;  (4)  providing 
youth  vwth  broad  exposure  to  careers  and  occupations  and  with  information  on  the  knowledge 
and  skills  required  to  enter  these  fields;  (5)  the  development  of  career  majors;  (6)  the  use  of 
technology  to  facilitate  learning;  and  (7)  teacher  preparation  and  inservice  training. 
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In  addition,  the  Department  will  work  with  States  to  strengthen  performance  management 
systems  in  order  to  provide  more  timely,  accurate,  and  targeted  program  Information  on  the 
results  of  Federal  investments. 

The  Department  would  use  1997  funds  for  (1)  continuation  of  the  current  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE),  (2)  commencement  of  a  new  National 
Assessment  of  Vocational  Education,  and  (3)  other  discretionary  research  and  evaluation 

activities. 

National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE).   Since  1988,  NCRVE  has 
played  a  key  role  in  promoting  improvement  in  vocational  education.   NCRVE  has  helped 
develop  a  new  concept  of  academic  and  vocational  education  integration.  This  concept  has 
been  elaborated  and,  to  some  extent,  tested  through  NCRVE  research  on  changing  skill 
demands,  new  curricular  models,  methods  for  serving  special  populations  of  students,  staff 
development,  institutional  collaboration,  and  perfomiance  measures  and  standards.   Since 
passage  of  the  1990  amendments  to  the  Perkins  Act,  with  their  requirement  for  an  integrated 
academic  and  vocational  curriculum  covering  all  aspects  of  an  industry  and  initiating  support 
for  tech  prep  programs,  a  significant  portion  of  NCRVE  research  has  focused  on  defining  the 
local  conditions  that  permit  these  reforms  to  occur   NCRVE  has  worked  with  States  to 
develop  new  measures  and  standards  of  program  performance.    NCRVE  has  also  conducted 
research  on  characteristics  and  effects  of  work-based  learning  and  school-based  enterprises. 
The  1994  report  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  drew  heavily  on  NCRVE 
research. 

In  1993  and  1994  NCRVE  broadcast  four  national  satellite  teleconferences  to  approximately 
1 ,000  main  sites  and  900  turnaround  sites  covering  all  50  States.   NCRVE  has  also 
conducted  person-to-person  dissemination  through  numerous  workshops.   In  addition, 
NCRVE  initiated  and  maintains  VocServ,  an  electronic  bulletin  board  system  that  provides  a 
central  source  of  on-line  infonmation  and  a  fomm  for  communication  for  the  vocational 
education  community.   Since  VocServ's  inception  in  December  1993,  users  have  connected 
over  9,000  times,  using  direct  modem  connections  and  the  Internet.   NCRVE  also  manages 
VOCNET,  an  Internet  discussion  group  for  vocational  education  through  which  users  pose 
questions,  report  on  research,  and  share  ideas.  There  are  currently  more  than  900 
subscribers  to  VOCNET.   In  addition,  NCRVE  monitors  other  on-line  discussion  groups, 
reaching  thousands  of  potential  clients,  including  a  growing  number  of  teachers. 

National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  (NAVE).   The  1994  NAVE  has  been  the  major 
source  of  information  (for  both  the  Department  and  Congress)  for  the  development  of  the 
new  workforce  legislation.  As  called  for  in  the  Administration's  bill  and  in  pending  legislation, 
a  new  assessment  would  examine  career  preparation  education  and  activities  assisted  under 
the  legislation.  The  assessment  would  focus  on  four  broad  topics: 
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The  extent  to  which  State  and  local  services  and  activities  develop,  implement,  or 
improve  school-to-work  systems; 

The  extent  to  which  students,  including  special  needs  students,  are  prepared  for 
postsecondary  education,  further  learning,  or  entry  into  high-skilled,  high-wage  careers; 

The  success  of  students  in  meeting  challenging  State  academic  standards  and  industry 
skill  standards;  and 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Act's  provisions  for  systems  improvement,  participation,  local  and 
State  assessment,  and  accountability,  including  performance  goals  and  indicators. 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


NCRVE  $6,000  $4,500  $6,000^ 

National  Assessment  0  0  3,000^ 

Other  research  activities  851  500  8,081^ 

^  These  amounts  are  estmates  under  current  law.  Once  pending  legislation  is  enacted,  funds  will  be  allocated 
based  on  the  new  law. 
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Vocational  education:   Tribally  controlled  postsecondary  vocational  institutions 

(Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  Tide  III,  Part  H) 


1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  0^ 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 


1996  1997  Change 

$2,919  $2,919  0 


GEPA  extended  the  indefinite  authorization  through  September  30,  1996;  new  autiiorizing  legislation  is 
pending. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  provides  grants  for  the  operation  and  improvement  of  tribally  controlled 
postsecondary  vocational  institutions  to  ensure  continued  and  expanded  educational 
opportunities  for  Indian  students  and  to  improve  and  expand  the  physical  resources  of  those 
institutions. 

In  order  to  receive  a  grant,  a  tribally  controlled  postsecondary  institution  must; 

Be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  or  trustees,  a  majority  of  whom  are  Indians; 

Demonstrate  that  it  adheres  to  a  philosophy  or  plan  of  operation  that  fosters  individual 
Indian  economic  opportunity  and  self-sufficiency; 

Have  been  operational  for  at  least  3  years; 

Be  accredited,  or  be  a  candidate  for  accreditation,  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  authority  for  postsecondary  vocational  education;  and 

Enroll  at  least  100  full-time  equivalent  students,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Indians. 

Funds  may  be  used  by  the  grantee  for  costs  connected  with  training  teachers,  providing 
instructional  services,  purchasing  equipment,  administration,  and  operating  and  maintaining 
the  institution.   In  addition,  institutions  selected  for  funding  in  the  preceding  competition 
receive  priority  in  receiving  awards  in  subsequent  years. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $2,500 

1993  2,946 

1994  2.946 

1995  2,919 

1996  2,919 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

In  furtherance  of  the  President's  commitment  to  the  continuation  and  enhancement  of  Federal 
programs  that  support  Native  American  educational  and  economic  development,  the 
Administration  supports  the  continuation  of  a  tribally  controlled  postsecondary  vocational 
institutions  program.    For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  requests  $2.9  million  for  this 
program.   The  institutions  that  receive  funds  under  this  program  serve  a  population  that  is 
among  the  most  disadvantaged  in  this  country.  These  institutions  receive  little  financial 
support  from  other  sources  such  as  student  tuition,  endowments,  or  State  assistance  and 
must  rely  on  Federal  assistance  for  their  operating  expenses.  The  type  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  to  institutions  under  this  program  parallels  the  institutional  support  received  by 
tribally  controlled  colleges  under  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  College  Assistance  Act 
(administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior). 

If  fiscal  year  1997  funds  are  appropriated  under  cun-ent  authority,  the  amount  for  these 
institutions  should  be  provided  on  a  current  funded  basis,  as  has  been  the  past  practice  for 
this  program. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  ooos) 


1995         1996         1997 


Number  of  awards  2  2  2 

Average  award  $1,460  $1,445  $1,460 

Peer  review  of  new  award 

applications  0  $29  0 
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Adult  education  State  grants 

(Adult  Education  Act,  Part  B) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):    0^ 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$250,000  $290,000  +$40,000 


GEPA  extended  the  indefinite  authorization  through  Septennber  30.  1996;  new  authorizing  legislation  is 
pending. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Under  the  current  Adult  Education  Act,  which  expires  on  September  30,  1996,  adult 
education  grants  to  the  States  and  Outlying  Areas  support  programs  that  assist  educationally 
disadvantaged  adults  in  developing  basic  skills,  including  literacy,  achieving  certification  of 
high  school  equivalency,  and  learning  English.  States  must  give  equitable  access  to  all  types 
of  agencies  and  institutions  that  have  the  ability  to  provide  adult  education  programs.    In 
addition,  the  States  are  required  to  provide  two-year  "Gateway  Grants"  to  public  housing 
authorities  for  literacy  programs,  and  to  develop  a  system  of  indicators  to  determine  program 
quality  and  improve  the  accuracy  of  evaluations. 

No  more  than  20  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  may  be  used  for  high  school  equivalency 
programs.    In  addition,  a  State  must  use  at  least  10  percent  of  its  funds  to  educate 
incarcerated  and  other  institutionalized  individuals  and  set  aside  at  least  15  percent  for 
experimental  demonstrations  and  teacher  training  projects.   Of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
State  agency  to  the  eligible  institutions,  at  least  S5  percent  must  be  used  for  instructional 
activities.   In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  up  to  $3  million  from  State  Grants  for 
National  Programs  if  the  overall  appropriation  exceeds  $108  million. 

Consistent  with  the  President's  commitment  to  helping  all  Americans  obtain  the  education 
and  skills  they  need  to  succeed  in  today's  competitive  economy,  for  fiscal  year  1996  the 
Administration  proposed  a  restructured  adult  education  program  focused  on  five  principles: 
streamlining,  flexibility,  accountability,  targeting,  and  individual  opportunity. 

•     A  streamlined  approach  to  adult  education  that  would  replace  multiple  adult  education 
programs  with  a  single  State  grant  that  has  a  clear  purpose  and  is  aimed  at  high 
standards.  With  fewer  planning  and  administrative  requirements.  States  would  focus 
more  attention  on  improving  the  quality  of  their  programs. 
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•  A  more  flexible  program  would  further  enable  States  to  upgrade  sen/ices  to  adult 
learners.    Rather  than  adhering  to  numerous  set-asides  and  caps,  States  would  use 
Federal  funds  to  provide  the  types  of  services  most  needed  in  their  local  communities.    In 
addition,  statutory  or  regulatory  provisions  of  related  Federal  programs  would  be  waived 
for  State  and  local  service  providers  in  order  to  facilitate  more  effective  implementation  of 
adult  education  programs. 

•  Strengthened  accountabilitv  provisions  would  go  along  with  flexibility.   States  would,  as 
needed,  modify  their  own  perfonmance  goals  and  indicators  and  describe  them  in  their 
State  plans,  and  then  use  these  goals  and  indicators  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  local 
programs. 

•  To  ensure  that  scarce  Federal  dollars  reach  those  whose  needs  are  greatest,  adult 
education  funds  would  be  targeted  to  States  and  local  areas  with  the  greatest  need  for 
services. 

•  The  restructured  adult  education  program  would  enhance  individual  opportunity  by 
disseminating  infonnation  about  the  availability  and  quality  of  adult  education  programs 
through  one-stop  career  centers,  job  training  programs,  and  social  service  agencies, 
thereby  enabling  adults  to  make  sound  education  choices. 

During  1995,  both  the  House  and  Senate  passed  bills  that  embody,  to  varying  degrees,  these 
principles.   The  legislation  is  now  in  conference.   The  Administration  and  the  Congress  are 
currently  working  together  to  ensure  the  enactment  of  new  legislation  in  1996  that  reflects  the 
Administration's  principles  for  transforming  adult  education  into  a  high-perfonmance,  results- 
oriented  program. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $290  million  for  Adult  Education  State  Grants,  a  $40  million 
increased  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level. 

Recent  research  on  adult  education  and  literacy  issues  teaches  at  least  two  important 
lessons.   First,  there  is  a  literacy  crisis  in  this  country.   The  1993  National  Adult  Literacy 
Survey  found  that  more  than  20  percent  of  adults  performed  at  or  below  a  5th-grade  level  in 
reading  and  math  ~  far  below  the  level  needed  for  effective  participation  in  the  workforce.   A 
1995  study  by  the  Department,  Statistics  Canada,  and  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  compared  adult  literacy  levels  in  seven  countries:   Canada,  Germany, 
Netherlands,  Poland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Among  other  findings,  the 
study  concluded  that,  aside  from  Poland,  the  United  States  had  the  highest  percentage  of 
adults  scoring  in  the  lowest  level  of  the  survey. 
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Second,  the  adult  education  delivery  system  has  not  responded  fully  and  effectively  to  the 
literacy  crisis.   Despite  the  obvious  need  for  literacy  services  among  our  Nation's  adults,  the 
recent  National  Evaluation  of  Adult  Education  Programs  (NEAEP)  found  that  current  adult 
education  programs  serve  only  a  small  percentage  of  adults  in  need  of  services  and  that 
many  leave  before  they  achieve  any  literacy  gains,  although  participants  often  leave  for 
reasons,  such  as  child  care  responsibilities  and  transportation,  unrelated  to  the  program.   Yet 
many  adults  benefit  from  participation,  and  for  many  disadvantaged  adults,  local  programs 
that  receive  Federal  Adult  Education  funds  provide  the  only  opportunity  for  them  to  complete 
their  high  school  education  and  start  on  the  path  to  postsecondary  education,  better  jobs,  and 
more  effective  parenting.    Between  1990  and  1994,  the  Adult  Education  program  enabled 
1.5  million  adults  to  receive  their  high  school  diplomas  or  General  Educational  Development 
credentials  and  over  1  million  adults  to  reach  their  employment  goals. 

Creating  opportunities  for  additional  learners  to  take  advantage  of  adult  education  services 
will  be  particularly  critical  if  welfare  reform  requires  or  encourages  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  recipients  to  enroll  in  adult  education  as  part  of  their  preparation 
for  employment  and  self-sufficiency.   The  likelihood  will  be  greater  that  these  participants  will 
be  removed  from,  and  remain  off  of,  public  assistance  if  they  have  access  to  high-quality 
adult  education  programs.   Adult  education  also  must  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
teaching  English  to  non-native  speakers  of  English  and  in  providing  the  literacy  instruction 
that  low-skilled  workers  need  if  they  are  to  climb  the  employment  ladder. 

Funds  for  Adult  Education  State  Grants  have  been  provided  on  a  fonward-funded  basis.  The 
1997  appropriation  will  become  available  on  July  1,  1997,  and  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1998. 

For  Adult  Education  State  Grants,  funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  In  000s) 

1992  $235,750 

1993  254,624 

1994  254,624 

1995  252,345 

1996  250,000 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  grants  59  59  59 

Average  State  grant  $4,277  $4,186  $4,915 
Range  of  adult  education 
State  grants                                              $555-$28,000      $549-$27,362      $604-$32,359 

Total  participants  (estimated)  3,821,000  3,889,200  3,959,200 

Basic  (grades  0-8  and  ESL)  2,670,879  2,718,551  2,767,481 

Secondary  (grades  9-12)  1,150.121  1,170,649  1,191,719 

Evaluation  and  technical  assistance  0  $3,000  0 
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Adult  education:   Evaluation  and  technical  assistance 

(Adult  Education  Act,  Part  D,  Sections  383  and  384(a)-(b)) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):    O'-  ^ 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

0  ^  $5,000  +$5,000 


GEPA  extended  the  authorization  of  $3  million  through  September  30,  1996;  new  authorizing  legislation  is 
pending. 

Under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  up  to  $3  million  from  State  Grants  for  Part  D, 
National  Programs  if  the  overall  appropriation  exceeds  $108  million.    The  remainder  is  available  for  State  Grants, 
the  requested  funding  level,  earmarking  language  would  be  required  to  override  this  provision. 

^  As  authorized  by  section  313(d)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  $3  million  of  the  funds  provided  for  Adult 
Education  State  Grants  will  be  used  for  evaluation  and  technical  assistance  activities  in  1996. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  provides  assistance  to  States  by  evaluating  the  status  and  effectiveness  of 
adult  education  programs  and  measuring  the  extent  of  adult  illiteracy  in  the  Nation.  The 
Department  funds  applied  research,  development,  dissemination,  evaluation,  and  program 
improvement  activities  that  show  promise  of  contributing  to  the  improvement  and  expansion 
of  adult  education. 

In  working  with  the  Congress  to  restructure  adult  education,  the  Administration  supports  a 
program  of  national  leadership  and  evaluation  activities  that  would  provide  assistance  to 
States  and  localities  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  adult  education  and  literacy  services 
across  the  country.   The  success  of  any  effort  to  improve  adult  education  will  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  cooperation  among  all  levels  of  government,  and  on  the  active  involvement 
of  the  private  sector.    Funding  for  a  national  leadership  activity  under  the  proposed  workforce 
development  legislation  would  likely  enable  the  Department  to  form  partnerships  to  support 
program  improvement,  technical  assistance,  professional  development,  research,  and 
evaluation  activities  in  adult  education. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  requests  $5  million  for  a  coherent  program  of  evaluation 
and  technical  assistance  that  will  (a)  help  States  and  localities  obtain  the  necessary 
information  and  tools  to  implement  high-quality  adult  education  programs  and  (b)  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  adult  education  programs. 
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Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Department  has  supported  studies  that  have  collected  data  on 
adult  education  program  services,  client  characteristics,  and  patterns  of  participation. 
However,  we  know  very  little  about  what  constitutes  an  effective  adult  education  program.   To 
fill  this  void,  the  Department  would  concentrate  a  portion  of  the  funds  on  learning  more  about 
effective  adult  education  strategies  by  continuing  funding  for  two  large-scale  "what  worl<s" 
studies  on  low-level  adult  basic  education  and  programs  for  low-literate  English  as  a  second 
language  students.   Begun  with  fiscal  year  1994  funds,  and  designed  to  last  5  years,  these 
studies  have  four  objectives:   (1)  developing  evaluation  models;  (2)  reviewing  and 
recommending  assessment  instruments  and  measures;  (3)  describing  the  most  promising 
instmctional  models  and  methods  and  their  implementation;  and  (4)  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  those  models.  Approximately  $2  million  of  fiscal  year  1997  funds  would 
support  the  fourth  year  of  these  projects. 

Research  tells  us  that  most  local  adult  education  programs  lack  the  basic  management 
information  tools  needed  to  track  client  performance  and  improve  their  programs.    Therefore, 
in  addition  to  dedicating  resources  to  the  development  of  effective  program  models,  the 
Department  would  help  States  and  local  programs  build  their  capacity  to  administer  effective 
programs.    For  example,  the  Department  envisions  continuing  work  with  States  to  develop  a 
computerized  management  information  system  to  track  individual  student  progress  and 
developing  common  performance  measures  that  all  States  would  use  for  continuous  program 
improvement.   Other  projects  would  include  developing  model  systems  for  States  to  use  in 
training  local  personnel  to  collect,  analyze,  and  report  program  data. 

Funds  for  Evaluation  and  Technical  Assistance  have  been  provided  on  a  forward-funded 
basis.  The  1997  appropriation  will  become  available  on  July  1,  1997,  and  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30,  1998. 

For  Evaluation  and  Technical  Assistance,  funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as 
follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992   $4,000 

1993    3,928 

1994    3,928 

1995    3.900 

1996   0  ^ 

As  authorized  by  section  313(d)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  $3  million  of  the  funds  provided  for  Adult 
Education  State  Grants  will  be  used  for  evaluation  and  technical  assistance  activities  in  1996. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  ooos) 

1995  1996^  1997 


Projects  on: 

Impact  of  Federal  programs 

Improving  local  practice 

Using  technology 

Professional  development 

Issues  in  welfare  reform 

Improving  performance  and 

evaluation  data 
Special  projects 

'  Funds  provided  for  Adult  Education  State  Grants  will  be  used  to  support  evaluation  and  technical  assistance 
activities  in  1996. 


0 

0 

0 

$1,574 

0 

$2,000 

547 

0 

1,000 

470 

0 

1,000 

376 

0 

0 

650 

0 

1,000 

283 

0 

0 
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Adult  education:   National  Institute  for  Literacy 

(Adult  Education  Act,  Part  D,  Section  384(c)) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):    O' 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$4,869  $5,000  +$131 


The  $15  million  authorization  for  ttiis  program  expires  September  30,  1996;  new  authorizing  legislation  is 
pending. 


PURPOSE  AND  IVIETHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  National  Institute  for  Literacy  provides  national  leadership,  coordinates  literacy  services, 
and  serves  as  a  national  resource  for  adult  education  and  literacy  by  disseminating 
information  and  supporting  the  development  of  new  ways  to  improve  services.   In  order  to 
carry  out  these  various  functions  the  Institute: 

•  Coordinates  support  for  the  provision  of  literacy  and  basic  sicill  services  across  Federal 
agencies  and  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

•  Coordinates  the  support  of  research  and  development  on  literacy  and  basic  skills  across 
Federal  agencies  and  carries  out  basic  and  applied  research  and  development. 

•  Collects  and  disseminates  information  on  promising  methods  of  advancing  literacy. 

•  Works  with  the  National  Education  Goals  Panel  to  assist  local.  State,  and  national 
organizations  and  agencies  in  making  and  measuring  progress  towards  the  National 
Education  Goals. 

Funds  support  both  program  activities,  including  grants  and  contracts,  and  administrative 
expenses,  including  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  for  staff  and  operational  costs. 
Funds  also  support  the  National  Institute  Board,  which  is  responsible  for  planning  and 
advising  on  programs  for  the  Institute.  An  interagency  group,  comprised  of  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  Education,  Labor,  and  Health  and  Human  Services,  helps  develop 
administrative  and  programmatic  plans  for  the  Institute. 
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Funds  for  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  have  been  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis. 
The  1996  appropriation  will  become  available  on  July  1,  1996,  and  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1997. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992    $5,000 

1993  4,909 

1994  4,909 

1995  4,862 

1996  4,869 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $5  million  for  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy.   Recognizing  that 
efforts  to  reform  welfare,  retrain  workers,  and  strengthen  families  will  only  be  successful  if  the 
country  develops  an  effective  adult  education  and  literacy  system,  the  Institute  would  use 
fiscal  year  1997  funds  to  broaden  the  impact  of  its  work.   New  and  continuing  initiatives  -  in 
the  areas  of  capacity  building,  communications  and  information,  and  literacy  leadership  - 
would  facilitate  the  development  of  a  human  resource  development  delivery  system  with  a 
strong  literacy  and  basic  skills  component. 

In  the  area  of  capacity  building,  the  Institute  has  invested  in  building  five  States'  capacity  to 
create  interagency  systems  of  performance  management  and  accountability.  With  fiscal  year 
1996  funds,  the  Institute  will  offer  additional  States  the  opportunity  to  form  mentoring 
relationships  with  those  States  that  have  made  substantial  progress  toward  improving  their 
accountability  systems.   Fiscal  year  1997  funds  would  enable  the  Institute  to  continue  to 
support  a  network  of  States  that  have,  or  are  creating,  performance  management  and 
accountability  systems.   Network  activities  would  include:   electronic  communications,  such 
as  teleconferences,  to  share  expertise  among  States;  a  series  of  working  groups  focused  on 
program  certification,  development  and  assessment  of  program  goals,  and  program 
improvement;  and  technical  assistance  to  one-stop  centers  and  local  human  resource 
investment  boards  on  issues  of  performance  management,  program  improvement,  and 
accountability. 

Also  related  to  improving  the  capacity  and  quality  of  adult  education,  the  Institute  would  use 
fiscal  year  1997  funds  to  implement  a  long-term,  systemic  reform  initiative.  The  Institute  will 
begin  this  initiative  by  using  fiscal  year  1995  funds  for  planning  grants  for  organizations  to 
meet,  plan,  and  develop  a  proposal  to  implement  a  collaborative  reform  process.  The  major 
components  of  this  process  will  include:  establishing  clear  literacy  curriculum  standards 
related  to  skills  necessary  for  work,  family,  or  the  community;  developing  or  identifying 
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effective  means  of  instruction  related  to  the  standards;  and  establishing  systems  of 
perfomnance  management  based  on  benchmarks  and  program  improvement  activities.   Fiscal 
year  1997  funds  would  support  implementation  grants  to  approximately  four  or  five  of  the 
planning  grant  recipients.    Funds  would  be  used  to  implement  a  consensus-building  process 
that  produces  a  clearly  defined  set  of  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  success  on  the  job,  in 
the  family,  and  in  the  community.   Applicants  would  link  their  work  with  related  efforts,  such 
as  those  developing  industry  skill  standards  and  K-12  curriculum  content  standards. 

In  other  areas,  the  Institute  would  continue  development  of  its  national  electronic  data  base, 
the  Literacy  Information  and  Communication  System,  by  expanding  the  system's  availability 
to  all  local,  State,  and  national  literacy  organizations  across  the  country.   The  data  base  will 
include  information  on:   effective  practices  in  the  provision  of  literacy  and  basic  skills 
instmction;  public  and  private  literacy  programs  and  Federal,  State,  and  local  policies 
affecting  those  programs;  and  events,  such  as  conferences  and  training  sessions,  designed 
to  improve  literacy  and  basic  skills  services.   The  Institute  would  also  use  fiscal  year  1997 
funds  to  provide  continued  support  for  Literacy  Leader  Fellows,  the  National  Adult  Literacy 
and  Learning  Disabilities  Center,  and  a  literacy  hotline. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Grants/Contracts 
National  Adult  Literacy  and 

Learning  Disabilities  Center 
Hot  Line  and  Publications 
Literacy  Leader  Fellows 
Data  base 
Capacity  Building 
Research  &  other  projects 
Total  program  funds 

Administrative  costs 

Number  of  full-time 
permanent  personnel 


$370 


500 

$500 

$500 

282 

460 

460 

115 

150 

200 

600 

800 

800 

1,450 

900 

900 

60 

549 

570 

83,377 

$3,359 

$3,430 

$1,485 

$1,510 

$1,570 

13 


11 


10 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Adult  education:   Literacy  programs  for  prisoners 

(National  Literacy  Act  of  1991,  Section  601)  i 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):   0' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$4,723  0  -$4,723 


GEPA  extended  the  authorization  of  $25  million  through  September  30,  1996;  new  authorizing  legislation  is 
pending. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Grants  are  made  to  State  and  local  correctional  agencies  and  correctional  education 
agencies  to  establish  and  operate  programs  that  reduce  recidivism  through  the  improvement 
of  "life  skills."  Life  skills  include  self-development  and  communication  skills,  job  and  financial 
skills,  interpersonal  and  family  relationships,  and  stress  and  anger  management.   The 
Secretary  awards  life  skills  training  grants  for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years,  and  gives  priority  to 
programs  that  have  the  greatest  potential  for  innovation,  effectiveness,  and  replication. 

In  addition,  grants  are  made  to  the  same  types  of  entities  to  establish  programs  that  use 
advanced  technologies,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  assist  persons  incarcerated  in  prisons,  jails 
or  detention  centers  in  achieving  functional  literacy.  The  grantees  are  required  to  serve  each 
incarcerated  person  who  is  not  functionally  literate  unless  that  person  is  terminally  ill,  serving 
a  life  sentence  without  parole,  or  under  a  sentence  of  death. 

Under  both  programs,  the  grantee  must  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  including 
information  about  participation  rates,  cost,  effectiveness  of  the  program,  and  any  other 
information  the  Secretary  may  request. 

Proposed  legislation  to  restructure  adult  education,  as  well  as  similar  legislation  pending  in 
Congress,  would  give  States  the  flexibility  to  use  grant  funds  to  support  literacy  programs  for 
incarcerated  individuals;  a  separate  federally  directed  prisoner  literacy  program  would  no 
longer  be  authorized. 

Funds  for  this  program  have  been  provided  on  a  forward-funded  basis.  The  1996 
appropriation  will  become  available  on  July  1,  1996,  and  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30,  1997. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Adult  education:   Literacy  programs  for  prisoners 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 


($  In  000s) 

$5,000 
4,910 
5,100 
5,100 
4,723 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  no  funding  for  this  activity.  The  currently  authorized  Adult 
Education  State  Grants  program  provides  a  10  percent  set-aside  for  education  of  prisoners 
and  other  institutionalized  individuals.   Correctional  education  agencies  may  apply  directly  to 
their  States  for  grants  to  meet  the  literacy  needs  of  incarcerated  individuals.   In  addition, 
authorizing  legislation  pending  in  Congress  would  eliminate  separate  direct  funding  for 
literacy  programs  for  prisoners  in  favor  of  more  flexible  State  grant  funds.   Should  such 
legislation  be  enacted,  funds  provided  to  States  would  be  available  for  prisoner  literacy 
programs. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Number  of  continuing  awards 
Amount  of  continuing  awards 

Number  of  new  awards 
Amount  of  new  awards 

Average  grant 

Monitoring/technical 
assistance 

Peer  review  of  new  award 
applications 


18 
$4,845 

0 
0 

$269 


$255 


0 
0 

15 
$4,440 

$296 


$236 


$47 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  canrvino  out  subparts  1  and  3  of  part  A.  and  parts  C  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  $7.359.407.QQ0.  which  shall  remain  available  through 
September  30.  1998.' 

The  maximum  Pell  Grant  for  which  a  student  shall  be  eligible  during  award  year  1997- 

1 998  shall  be  $2.700: '  Provided.  That  notwithstanding  section  401  fo^  of  the  Act,  if  the 

Secretary  detemiines.  prior  to  publication  of  the  payment  schedule  for  such  award  year,  that  the 

amount  included  within  this  appropriation  for  Pell  Grant  awards  in  such  award  year,  and  any 

funds  available  from  the  FY  1996  appropriation  for  Pell  Grant  awards,  are  insufficient  to  satisfy 

fully  all  such  awards  for  which  students  are  eligible,  as  calculated  under  section  401  (b^  of  the 

Act,  the  amount  paid  for  each  such  award  shall  be  reduced  by  either  a  fixed  or  variable 

percentage,  or  by  a  fixed  dollar  amount,  as  detennined  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of 

reductions  established  by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose. ' 

Note:  A  regular  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  ttie  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  In 
this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  In  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


'  ...  which  shall  remain  available  through 
September  30.  1998. 


This  language  extends  the  availability  of 
funds  under  the  account  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1998. 


'  The  maximum  Pell  Grant  for  which  a  student 


shall  be  elioible  durino  award  year  1997-1998 
?hgil  b9  $2.70Q: 


This  language  sets  the  maximum  Pell 
Grant  award  for  award  year  1997-1998  at 
$2,700.  The  amount  authorized  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  is  $4,500. 


^  Provided.  That  notwithstanding  section 
401(g)  of  the  Act,  if  the  Secretary 
determines,  prior  to  publication  of  the 
payment  schedule  for  such  award  year,  that 
the  amount  included  within  this  appropriation 
for  Pell  Grant  awards  in  such  award  year. 
and  any  funds  available  from  the  FY  1996 
appropriation  for  Pell  Grant  awards,  are 
insufficient  to  satisfy  fullv  all  such  awards  for 
which  students  are  eligible,  as  calculated 
under  section  401(b)  of  the  Act,  the  amount 
paid  for  each  such  award  shall  be  reduced 
by  either  a  fixed  or  variable  percentage,  or  by 
a  fixed  dollar  amount,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  a  schedule  of  reductions 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose. 


This  language  allows  the  Secretary  to 
reduce  Pell  Grant  awards  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  funding  is  insufficient  to 
fully  fund  all  awards  for  which  students  are 
eligible.  In  addition,  the  language  also 
allows  funds  available  from  the  fiscal  year 
1996  appropriation  to  be  accounted  for  in 
determining  whether  available  Pell  Grant 
funds  are  sufficient. 

Without  this  authority,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  notify  Congress  of  the 
insufficiency  and  request  additional  funds 
to  fully  fund  all  awards  for  which  students 
are  eligible. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Cun-ent  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 

Permanent  authority: 
Real  transfer  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  Pell  Grants 

Subtotal,  gross 
budget  authority 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations 

Unobligated  balance, 
start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance, 
expiring 

Unobligated  balance, 
end  of  year 

Total  obligations 


$7,582,970' 


3.165' 


$6,312,033' 


$7,359,407 


7.586,135 

6,312,033 

7,359,407 

195,506 

0 

0 

3,074,129 

3.561,373 

2,778,399 

-3.766 

0 

0 

-3.561.373 

-2.778.399 

-2.530,039 

7,290,631 

7.095.000 

7,607,767 

^  Reflects  a  rescission  of  $35  million  flx>m  fiscal  year  1994  unobligated  balances. 
'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

^  Represents  benefits  for  participants  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  appropriated  by  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  P.L.102-27.  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1991. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996'  1997 


Grants,  subsidies,  and 
contributions^  $7,290,631  $7,095,007      $7,607,767 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

^  Includes  $3. 1 65  million  In  fiscal  year  1 995  appropriated  by  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to 
P.L.  102-27,  tfie  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1991. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 


1996 $6,312,033 

(Obligations) (7,095,007) 

1997 7,359,407 

(Obligations) (7.607.767^ 

Net  change +1 ,047,374 

(Obligations) (+512,760) 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  to  fund  estimated  Pell  Grant 
program  costs  for  the  1997-98  award  year 
at  maximum  award  of  $2,700 

Increase  to  fund  expansion  of 
Work-Study  program 

Increase  to  fund  restoration  of  Perkins  loan 
Federal  capital  to  1995  levels 


Subtotal,  increases 


Decreases: 
Prggrgm: 


Decrease  in  State  Student  Incentive  Grants 
through  elimination  of  this  program,  which 
has  served  its  original  purpose 

Subtotal,  decreases 

Net  change 


1996  base^ 


Change  from  base 


$4,967,446 

+  $951,554 

616.508 

+  62.492 

93.297 

+  64.703 

+  1.078,749 

31.375 


-31.375 

-31.375 

+1.047.374 


'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Table  of  Estimates  and  AoDroDriations 
($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

$3,336,000 

$5,806,000 

$5,837,098 

$5,544,792 

1989 

6.099,597 

5,907.736 

5.833,845 

5,814.320 

1990 

1990  Supplemental 

1990  Sequester 

6.366,960 

6,021,960 

6,096,000 

6,175,097 
8,520 ' 
84,331 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

6.352.415 

6,777.000 

6,873.950 

6,713.681  ' 
-87 

1992 

1992  Rescission 

1992  Supplemental 

6.713,681  » 

40.000 

7,689,637 ' 
2,023,730 

6.853,000 ' 
8,101,170' 

6.962.356 ' 

6.884,880 ' 
-310 
40,000 

1993 

1993  Supplemental 
1993  Supplemental 
1993  Supplemental 

7,427,928 » 

7,546,109" 

341,000 
30,000 

1994 

1994  Supplemental 

7.514,436' 

8.120,356' 

8,004.293 ' 

8.020,160  ' 
80.000  ' 

1995 

1995  Rescission 

1995  Rescission 

7.863,935 ' 

7.825,417' 

7.685.524 ' 

7.702.970  ' 
-35.000  » 
-85,000  • 

1996 

8.035.793  '•' 

6,643,246  • 

6,255,290  " 

6.312.033  " 

1997 

7.359.407  « 

'  Reflects  transfers  of  $2,520  million  to  the  School  improvement  programs  account  and  $6  million  to  the  Department  of 
Health  Services  for  the  Refugee  and  entrant  assistance  program,  pursuant  to  P.L.  101-302. 

'  Excludes  pemnanent  authority  of  $1,290  million  in  FY  1991  and  $3,165  million  In  FY  1992-95  appropriated  by  transfer 
from  Department  of  Defense  for  participants  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Stomi,  pursuant  to  P.L  102-27. 

'  Includes  transfer  of  $90.1 15  million  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Educational  Excellence  account  In  1992. 

*  Appropriated  to  assist  victims  for  the  Northridge,  California  earthquake. 

'  Reflects  rescission  of  $35  million  from  fiscal  year  1994  unobligated  balances  in  the  Pell  Grant  program  that  was  scored 
against  the  FY  1995  appropriation  under  P.L.  104-6. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations  -  Continued 

*  Reflects  a  rescission  of  $65  million  from  the  Pell  Grant  program  and  $20  million  from  tfie  State  Postsecondary  review 
program  under  P.L  104-19. 

'  Includes  $2,129  billion  for  Skill  grants,  wtiich  was  requested  by  the  Department  of  Labor  under  proposed  legislation. 

'  This  level  of  budget  authority,  plus  utilization  of  surplus  budget  authority  from  previous  Pell  Grant  appropriations  of 
$372,025  million,  would  support  a  maximum  Pell  Grant  of  $2,620.  Reflects  Pell  Grant  cost  estimates  made  at  the  time  the 
action  took  place.  Latest  estimates  are  lower. 

'  This  level  of  budget  authority,  plus  utilization  of  surplus  budget  authority  from  previous  Pell  Grant  appropriations  of 
$200,669  million,  would  support  a  maximum  Pell  Grant  of  $2,440.  Reflects  Pell  Grant  cost  estimates  made  at  the  time  the 
action  took  place.  Latest  estimates  are  lower. 

'°  This  level  of  budget  authority,  plus  utilization  of  surplus  budget  authority  from  previous  Pell  Grant  appropriations  of 
$964  million,  would  support  a  maximum  Pell  Grant  of  $2,500.   Reflects  Pell  Grant  cost  estimates  made  at  the  time  \f\e  action 
took  place.  Latest  estimates  are  lower. 

"  A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996 
amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  tiie  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement  This 
level  of  budget  authority,  plus  utilization  of  surplus  budget  authority  from  previous  Pell  Grant  appropriations  of  $779,554 
milion,  would  support  a  maximum  Pell  Grant  of  $2,470. 

^'  This  level  of  budget  authority,  plus  utilization  of  surplus  budget  authority  from  previous  Pell  Grant  appropriations  of 
$506  million,  would  support  a  maximum  Pell  Grant  of  $2,700. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Summary  of  Reouest 
($  in  000s) 

1996' 

1997 

Change 

Federal  Pell  grants: 

$4,967,446 ' 

$5,919,000' 

+$951,554 

Campus-based  grants: 
Federal  supplemental 

educational  opportunity 

grants 
Federal  work-study 

583,407 
616.50? 

583.407 
679.000 

0 
+62.492 

Subtotal, 
Campus-based  grants 

1.199,915 

1.262,407 

+62.492 

Federal  Perkins  loans: 
Federal  capital 
contributions 
Loan  cancellations 

93,297 
20.000 

158,000 
20.000 

+64.703 
0 

Subtotal, 
Perkins  loans 

113,297 

178.000 

+64,703 

State  student  incentive  grants 

31,375 

0 

-31.375 

Total 

6,312.033 

7,359,407 

+1.047.374 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

'  Ttiis  level  of  budget  authority,  plus  utilization  of  surplus  budget  authority  from  previous  Pell  Grant  appropriations  of 
$779,554  million,  would  support  a  maximum  Pell  Grant  of  $2,470. 

'  This  level  of  budget  authority,  plus  utilization  of  surplus  budget  authority  from  previous  Pell  Grant  appropriations  of 
$506  million,  would  support  a  maximum  Pell  Grant  of  $2,700. 
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Summary  of  Request 

Ensuring  that  Americans  will  be  able  to  get  the  education  and  skills  they  need  to  acquire  high- 
wage  jobs  in  the  new  global  economy  is  one  of  the  highest  priorities  in  the  President's  Budget. 
The  Department  of  Education's  1997  request  for  Student  Financial  Assistance  reflects  this 
commitment  by  calling  for  a  significant  investment  in  postsecondary  education  and  training  to 
achieve  three  broad  aims: 

Make  postsecondary  education  more  affordable  to  American  families. 

Help  more  students  work  their  way  throuoh  college  under  the  Wori<-Study  program,  and 
provide  them  with  opportunities  to  develop  job  skills  and  serve  their  communities. 

•  Protect  the  national  investment  in  student  financial  assistance  through  focusing  oversight 
on  problem  institutions  and  providing  regulatory  relief  to  institutions  that  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  performance  in  their  administration  of  the  Federal  student 
financial  assistance  programs. 

The  1997  request  for  the  Student  Financial  Assistance  account  is  $7,359  billion,  an  increase  in 
budget  authority  of  $1,047  billion  from  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The  1997  request 
reflects  utilization  of  a  projected  surplus  from  the  Pell  Grant  program  of  $506  million  from 
unobligated  balances  of  prior  year  appropriations. 

A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was 
prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  H.R.  3019  tentative 
conference  agreement. 

Making  Postsecondary  Education  More  Affordable 

The  President  is  deeply  committed  to  ensuring  that  all  deserving  students  can  afford  to  go  to 
college,  and  to  helping  American  families  invest  in  the  future  of  their  children  and  the  Nation. 
The  1997  budget  request  for  Student  Financial  Assistance  demonstrates  this  commitment.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  President  urged  Americans  to  '^vork  hard  to  open  the  doors 
of  college  even  wider,"  and  he  specifically  challenged  the  Congress  to  - 

•  Expand  Pell  Grants  for  needy  and  deserving  students.  The  Department  is  proposing  in 
the  1997  request  to  substantially  raise  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  award  in  1997  by  $230 
from  its  1996  tentative  conference  level  of  $2,470  to  $2,700,  an  increase  of  9  percent. 

Expand  the  Wori<-Studv  program  to  help  more  students  earn  their  wav  through  college. 
The  President  has  proposed  a  significant  expansion  in  the  Work-Study  program  to  help 
one  million  students  a  year  earn  their  way  through  college  by  the  year  2000.  The  1997 
request,  the  first  year  of  this  expansion,  would  increase  Work-Study  by  $62.5  million  to 
$679  million. 

Both  these  expansions  would  be  further  supported  by  increasing  Perkins  Loan  Federal  Capital 
Contributions  to  the  1995  funding  level,  and  continuing  funding  at  the  1996  tentative  conference 
level  for  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  These  two  campus-based  programs 
provide  institutions  with  flexibility  in  developing  aid  packages  that  best  meet  the  financing  needs 
of  their  students.  Peridns  Loan  Cancellations  would  also  be  funded  at  the  1996  tentative 
conference  level. 
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Programs  in  the  SFA  Account:  Under  the  1997  request,  total  aid  available  to  students  from  the 
programs  in  the  SFA  account  would  be  $9.04  billion,  an  increase  of  $842  million  over  the  1996 
tentative  conference  level.  The  programs  would  provide  over  6.3  million  student  aid  awards  in 
1997,  an  increase  of  202,000  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level. 

Aid  Available  under  the  President's  1997  Request 
SFA  Programs  (Discretionary) 
($  in  millions) 


SEOG  $736 

Work-study  $837 
Perkins  Loans  $1,058 


Pell  Grants  $6,406 


Total  Student  Financial  Assistance:  Aid  available  under  all  the  Federal  student  financial 
assistance  programs  administered  by  the  Department,  including  student  loans,  would  also 
significantly  increase  under  the  Administration's  1997  request.  At  the  1997  request  level  more 
than  $41.5  billion  in  aid  to  students  would  be  available  under  the  Federal  student  aid  programs, 
an  increase  of  $3.24  billion  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level . 

The  following  chart  shows  the  Administration's  increased  commitment  to  postsecondary 
education  and  training  (including  funds  available  under  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan 
(FFEL)  and  William  D.  Ford  Direct  Student  Loan  programs)  over  the  last  three  years: 

Making  Postsecondary  Education  IMore  Affordable 

Total  Aid  Available*  (FY  1995-97) 
Aid  Available  to  Students  ($  In  millions) 


$0  $10,000        $20,000        $30,000        $40,000        $50,000 

*  indudes  FFEL  and  Direct  student  loans 
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Helping  More  Students  Earn  While  Thev  Learn 

President  Clinton  challenged  Congress  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  to  "expand  Work-Study 
and  help  one  million  young  Americans  work  their  way  through  college  by  the  year  2000."  Under 
the  1997  request,  the  first  year  of  the  expansion,  funding  for  the  Work-Study  program  would  be 
increased  by  $62.5  million.  With  employer  matching  funds,  this  increase  would  provide  over 
$952  million  for  Work-Study  to  786,000  students  in  1997. 

Work-Study  employment  not  only  helps  make  the  cost  of  going  to  college  more  affordable  for 
students,  it  also- 

•  Rewards  students  for  hard  work; 

•  Helps  them  stay  in  school  and  improve  their  academic  performance  by  encouraging  them 
to  assume  more  responsibilities  and  requiring  them  to  better  organize  their  time;  and 

•  Provides  students  with  experience  and  job  skills  that  increase  their  chances  for 
employment  after  graduation. 

Work-Study  provides  students  with  a  wide  array  of  employment  opportunities  to  earn  their 
awards.  Students  can  work  in  a  variety  of  on-campus  jobs,  perform  community  service,  or  even 
work  off-campus  for  a  private-sector  or  non-profit  employer.  This  high-degree  of  flexibility  allows 
the  Work-Study  program  to  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  student  and  the  institution. 

Protecting  the  National  Investment 

In  order  to  protect  this  significant  investment  in  education  and  training,  the  Department  has 
taken  steps  to: 

•  Target  problem  institutions  for  increased  oversight  and  enforcement  actions; 

•  Provide  regulatory  relief  to  institutions  that  have  demonstrated  outstanding  records  in 
administration  of  the  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs;  and 

•  Help  students  make  more  informed  decisions  about  their  postsecondary  education  and 
training. 

These  activities  are  designed  to  promote  accountability  and  improve  program  performance. 

The  Department  has  increasingly  focused  its  oversight  and  enforcement  on  the  institutions  that 
pose  significant  risks  to  Federal  funds.  Since  1993,  the  Department  has  terminated  more  than 
300  institutions  from  participation  in  the  Federal  student  aid  programs  -  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  the  previous  seven  years  combined.  Early  last  year,  the  Department  also  began  reviewing 
institutions'  administrative  track-records  and  financial  stability  in  order  to  recertify  them  for 
continued  participation  in  the  programs.  Since  this  new  process  began,  170  institutions  have 
been  eliminated  from  participation  in  the  programs  and  331  more  have  been  provisionally 
certified.  In  the  coming  months  ahead,  the  Department  will  complete  development  of  a  risk 
analysis  system  for  identifying  high-risk  institutions,  as  well  as  new  case  management 
techniques  to  further  improve  its  ability  to  focus  its  monitoring  and  enforcement  activities. 
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Institutions  that  have  demonstrated  outstanding  records  in  administration  of  the  Federal  student 
financial  aid  programs  will  be  getting  relief  from  certain  regulations  that  are  mainly  aimed  at 
problem  institutions.  This  proposal  will  not  only  provide  regulatory  relief  to  institutions,  it  will 
reduce  the  resources  necessary  to  monitor  institutions  posing  little  risk  to  Federal  funds, 
enabling  the  Department  to  more  fully  focus  its  resources  on  institutions  that  pose  greater  risk. 
An  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  was  published  earlier  this  year  requesting 
comments  on  this  proposal.    After  all  public  comments  are  received  and  various  options 
considered,  the  Department  will  put  forth  a  detailed  regulatory  relief  proposal  later  this  year. 

Finally,  the  Department  is  also  helping  students  make  more  informed  decisions  about  their 
postsecondary  educational  programs  by  requiring  institutions  to  provide  students  with  important 
information.  In  addition  to  enforcing  existing  requirements  for  institutions  to  inform  prospective 
students  about  educational  programs  offered,  tuition  costs,  and  availability  of  financial  aid,  the 
Department  also  published  final  regulations  last  year  implementing  the  Student  Right-to-Know 
Act.  These  new  regulations,  which  become  effective  on  July  1,  1996  will  require  institutions  to 
disclose  completion  and  graduation  rates  to  prospective  students. 

Other  Policies 

As  part  of  the  Administration's  continuing  efforts  to  streamline  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Department's  1997  budget  request  proposes  the  final  elimination  of  the  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  (SSIG)  program.    The  Vice-President's  National  Performance  Review  called  for  the 
elimination  of  this  program.  The  first  phase  of  this  elimination  began  in  FY  1996. 
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Federal  Pell  grants 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  1) 

1997  Authorization  (in  $ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  (in  $ooos): 


1996'  1997  Change 

$4,967,446'  $5,919,000'  +$951,554 


'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

'  This  level  of  budget  authority,  together  with  $744  million  in  surplus  budget  authority  from  unobligated  balances  of 
previous  appropriations  would  support  the  total  1996  program  cost  of  $5.7  billion  with  the  maximum  award  of  $2,470 
contained  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 

'  This  level  of  budget  authority,  together  with  $506  million  in  surplus  budget  authority  from  unobligated  balances  of 
previous  appropriations,  would  support  the  total  1997  program  cost  of  $6,425  billion  with  the  requested  maximum  award  of 
$2,700. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Federal  Pell  Grant  program  provides  need-based  grants  to  low-income  undergraduate 
students  to  promote  access  to  postsecondary  education.  Appropriations  for  the  Pell  Grant 
program  are  discretionary  and  not  based  on  entitlement,  with  the  level  of  funding  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  appropriations.  Funds  are  available  for  obligation  from  July  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  appropriation  through  September  30  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Funds  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1997  will  primarily  support  awards  in  the  1997-98  academic  year. 

The  need  analysis  formula  for  the  Title  IV  need-based  student  aid  programs,  stipulated  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  determines  financial  eligibility  for  Pell  Grants  and  is  applied  unifomily  to  ail 
applicants.  This  formula  determines  a  student's  "expected  family  contribution"  (EFC).  The 
fundamental  elements  in  the  formula  are  the  student's  and,  in  the  case  of  dependent  students, 
the  parents'  income  and  assets  (excluding  the  value  of  the  family's  home  or  farm),  the  family's 
household  size,  and  the  number  of  family  members  attending  postsecondary  institutions. 
Basically,  the  EFC  is  the  sum  of  (1)  a  percentage  of  net  income  (remaining  income  after 
subtracting  allowances  for  basic  living  expenses),  plus  (2)  a  percentage  of  net  assets  (assets 
remaining  after  subtracting  an  asset  protection  allowance).  Different  assessment  rates  and 
allowances  are  used  for  dependent  students,  independent  students  without  dependents,  and 
independent  students  with  dependents. 

Student  elioibility: 

Students  may  use  their  grants  at  any  one  of  approximately  6,900  participating  postsecondary 
institutions.  Pell  Grants  are  disbursed  to  the  student  through  the  institution.  The  annual  award 
amount  may  vary  from  the  statutory  minimum  of  $400  up  to  a  statutorily  authorized  maximum  of 
$4,500  for  academic  year  1997-98.  Annual  maximum  award  levels  are  routinely  limited  by 
appropriation  acts.  The  maximum  award  for  the  1996-97  school  year  is  limited  to  $2,470  by 
language  specified  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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Recipients  must  be  undergraduates  and  enrolled  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  degree  or 
certificate  at  an  eligible  institution.  Students  must  also  have  a  high  school  diploma  (or  its 
equivalent)  or  a  demonstrated  ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered  by  the  institution.  Less 
than  full-time  students  are  eligible  for  awards,  which  are  prorated  on  the  basis  of  enrollment 
status. 

Award  rules: 

The  amount  of  the  Pell  Grant  award  is  the  lesser  of  the  following  three  amounts: 

o    The  maximum  award  minus  the  EFC, 

0    The  student's  cost  of  attendance  minus  the  EFC,  or 

0    In  any  year  for  which  an  appropriation  act  provides  a  maximum  award  in  excess  of 
$2,400,  the  sum  of:  (1)  $2,400  plus  one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  maximum 
award  and  $2,400;  and  (2)  the  lesser  of:  (a)  the  remaining  one-half  of  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  award  and  $2,400,  or;  (b)  the  sum  of  the  student's  tuition  and 
allowances  for  dependent  care  and  disability-related  expenses. 

Costs  of  attendance: 

For  purposes  of  determining  the  Pell  Grant  award,  the  cost  of  attendance  is  established  by  the 

postsecondary  institution  and  includes  the  following  components: 

0    Tuition  and  fees, 

0    An  allowance  for  books,  supplies,  transportation,  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 

0    Allowances  for  dependent  care  and  disability-related  expenses,  and 

o    Living  allowances  of 

-  the  actual  amount  charged  by  the  institution  for  room  and  board  for  students  living 
at  school, 

-  not  less  than  $1 ,500  for  students  living  with  parents,  and 

-  not  less  than  $2,500  for  all  other  students. 

The  cost  of  attendance  for  a  less-than-half-time  student  includes:  tuition  and  fees;  an  allowance 
for  books,  supplies  and  transportation;  and  dependent  care.  The  cost  of  attendance  for  an 
incarcerated  student  is  limited  to  tuition  and  fees  and,  if  required,  books  and  supplies. 

Financial  aid  administrator  discretion: 

The  Higher  Education  Act  provides  that  financial  aid  administrators  may  adjust  a  student's  Pell 
Grant  award  by  changing  the  cost  of  attendance  or  the  value  of  data  elements  used  to  calculate 
the  EFC  to  reflect  "special  circumstances,"  which  are  not  subject  to  definKion  by  the  Secretary. 
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Institutional  payments: 

The  Higher  Education  Act  provides  for  payments  to  institutions,  based  on  a  $5  per  Pell  Grant 
recipient  calculation,  to  reimburse  institutions  for  a  share  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  Pell 
Grant  program.  Funds  for  these  payments  are  reserved  from  the  Pell  Grant  appropriation. 

Program  history: 

Applicant  and  Recipient  Growth:  The  graph  below  shows  the  applicant  and  recipient  trends 

since  the  inception  of  the  Pell  Grant  program. 

Applicant  growth  is  affected  by  many  factors,  including  college  enrollment  and  the  recent 
requirement  that  students  complete  the  Federal  application  form  prior  to  receiving  any  Title  IV 
student  aid. 

Recipient  growth  is  affected  by  changes  in  family  incomes,  need  analysis,  and  the  level  of  the 
maximum  Pell  Grant  award,  as  well  as  by  the  factors  affecting  changes  in  applicant  levels.  Data 
for  academic  years  1994-95  through  1996-97  are  estimated. 


Pell  Grant  Program 

Applicants  and  Recipients  (1973-74  to  1996-97) 


"I — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — 1 — I — I — I — I — I — \ — I — I — r 

1975-76       I       1979-60       I       1663-64       I       1067-66       I       1991-02       I       199S-96 
1973-74  1977-78  1961-62  1985-66  1989-90  1993-94 

Acadamlc  Y*ar 
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Aid  Available:  The  aid  available  calculations  presented  in  the  Pell  Grant  policy  discussions  and 
impact  data  represent  the  amount  needed  to  fund  the  program  in  that  award  year  less  the 
institutional  payments  for  the  number  of  recipients.  The  following  graph  shows  aid  available 
since  the  inception  of  the  Pell  Grant  program.  Data  for  academic  years  1994-95  through  1996- 
97  are  estimated. 


$  in  Billions 


Pell  Grant  Program 

Aid  Available  (1973-74  to  1996-97) 


"1 — I — I — I — I — I — I — I      I      I      I      I      I      r 

1975-76        I        1979-60        I        1983-84        I        1967-68        I        1991-92        I        1995-96 
1973-74  1977-78  1961-62  1985-86  1989-90  1993-94 

Academic  Year 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  ooos) 

1992 $5,499,690' 

1993 6.458,805'-^ 

1994 6.633,566'' 

1995 6.143,680''' 

1996 4,967,446 

'  Excludes  $3,165  million  in  FY  1992,  FY  1993,  FY  1994,  and  FY  1995  appropriated  by  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  P.L  102-27,  the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1991 . 

^  Includes  appropriation  of  $671 .237  million  to  cover  estimated  costs  of  cumulative  Pell  Grant  program  funding 
shortfalls  and  supplemental  appropriation  of  $30  million  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  for  Relief  from  Major,  Widespread  Flooding  In  the  Midwest 

'  Includes  appropriation  of  $250  million  to  help  cover  estimated  costs  of  cumulative  Pell  Grant  program  funding 
shortfall. 

'Reflects  a  rescission  of  $35  million  from  FY  1994  unobligated  balances. 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $5.9  billion  for  Pell  Grants,  an  increase  of  $952  million  over  the  1996 
tentative  conference  level.    The  Pell  Grant  has  been  designed  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  student 
financial  aid  package  to  which  other  aid  is  added.  Studies  show  that  Pell  Grants  have  been 
successful  in  helping  low-income  students  overcome  financial  barriers  to  postsecondary 
education.  Students  from  low-income  families  who  receive  Pell  Grants  have  significantly  higher 
participation  and  graduation  rates  than  students  in  similar  financial  circumstances  who  do  not 
receive  grants. 

Budget  Authority.  The  Administration's  1997  budget  request  for  Pell  Grants  is  $5,919  billion,  an 
increase  of  19.2  percent  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.    In  addition  to  the  new  budget 
authority,  the  Department  will  use  $506  million  in  surplus  budget  authority  carried  forward  from 
prior  years  to  meet  the  projected  cost  of  the  Pell  Grant  program  in  1997. 

Proposed  Policy  Changes:  The  1997  request  for  Pell  Grants  proposes  to  raise  the  maximum 
Pell  Grant  award  by  9.3  percent  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The  maximum  Pell 
Grant  award  would  be  substantially  increased  by  $230  from  $2,470  to  $2,700. 


Maximum  Pell  Grant  Awards 

1997  Maximum  Award  Compared  to  Previous  Years 


$2,700 


$2,500  - 


Largest  increase  in  tite 
maximum  award  since 
Implementation  of  the 
Pell  Grant  program 


$2.700 


$2,300 


$2,^09^ 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Raising  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  increases  aid>to  students  at  the  lowest  income  levels,  and 
improves  the  affordability  of  higher  education  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  Pell  Grants. 
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Aid  Available:  Under  the  Administration's  1997  request,  a  total  of  $6.4  billion  in  aid  would  be 
available  under  the  Pell  Grant  program.  The  aid  available  under  the  Pell  Grant  program  in  1997 
would  represent  a  12.5  percent  increase  over  the  estimated  amount  that  will  be  received  by  Pell 
Grant  recipients  in  1996  at  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  level. 

Number  of  Recipients:  Under  the  Administration's  1997  request,  a  total  of  3.76  million  recipients 
would  receive  assistance  under  the  Pell  Grant  program.  This  number  of  Pell  Grant  recipients 
would  represent  a  4.1  percent  increase  over  the  projected  number  of  students  receiving  Pell 
Grants  in  1996  at  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  level. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Aid  available  to  students 

Recipients 

Maximum  grant  (whole  $) 
Minimum  grant  (whole  $) 
Average  grant  (whole  $) 

Family  Income  Levels  and  Dependency  Status:  The  charts  on  the  following  pages  provide 
estimates  for  Pell  Grant  recipients  by  family  income  and  dependency  status  under  the 
Administration's  1997  request.  In  award  year  1997-98,  as  in  the  past  few  years,  most  Pell  Grant 
recipients  are  expected  to  have  family  incomes  of  less  than  $15,000  and  most  of  the  funds  will 
be  awarded  to  students  with  family  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000. 


$5,426,000 

$5,693,000 

$6,406,000 

3.600.000 

3.606.000 

3.755.000 

$2,340 

$400 

$1,507 

$2,470 

$400 

$1,579 

$2,700 

$400 

$1,706 
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Distribution  of  Pell  Grant  Recipients  by  Family  Income 
1997  Proposed  Policy 


<  $10,000 
44% 


^^^Hl 

W^B/k  $30,000  •>■ 

^m 

J^^M        13% 

1 0,000-1 5,000^^^^1 

^^/^  $25,000-30,000 

12%                ^^■■1 

^^^                 8% 

$15,000-20.000 

$20,000-25.000 

12% 

10% 

Distribution  of  Pell  Grant  Funds  by  Dependency  Status 
1997  Proposed  Policy 


$5,000 


Dependent  Independent 

Dependency  Status 
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Federal  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Part  A.  Subpart  3) 


1 997  Authorization  ($  in  000s):  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1995- 

1997 

Change 

$583,407 

$583,407 

0 

Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG)  program  provides  need- 
based  grant  aid  to  eligible  undergraduate  students  to  help  reduce  financial  barriers  to 
postsecondary  education.  Federal  funding  allocations  for  this  purpose  are  awarded  to  qualifying 
postsecondary  institutions  under  a  statutory  formula.  Unlike  the  Pell  Grant  program,  the  SEOG 
program  is  administered  by  institutional  financial  aid  administrators  who  have  substantial 
flexibility  in  determining  student  awards. 

The  SEOG  program  Is  a  discretionary  program;  program  funds  are  available  for  obligation  from 
October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  of  appropriation  through  September  30  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1997  support  awards  in  academic  year  1997-98. 

Institutional  participation:  Approximately  4,100  postsecondary  institutions  receive  funds  under 
the  SEOG  program.  As  mandated  by  statute,  funds  are  distributed  to  institutions  first  on  the 
basis  of  the  institution's  fiscal  year  1985  SEOG  program  allocation,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  the 
aggregate  need  of  the  eligible  undergraduate  students  in  attendance. 

Institutional  matching:  Participating  institutions  are  required  by  the  statute  to  contribute 
25  percent  of  the  SEOG  award  amounts.  In  other  words,  the  institution  provides  one  dollar  for 
every  three  Federal  dollars.  The  institutional  share  can  be  met  using  the  institution's  own 
resources.  State  grants,  and  foundation  or  other  charitable  organization  funds. 

Student  participation:  Students  qualify  for  grants  of  up  to  $4,000  by  demonstrating  financial 
need  under  a  statutory  need  analysis  system.  The  institution  must  award  grants  first  to  those 
students  with  "exceptional  need"  (those  with  the  lowest  expected  family  contributions  at  the 
institution).  The  institution  must  give  priority  for  SEOG  awards  to  students  who  are  also  Pell 
Grant  recipients. 

Also,  if  the  total  financial  need  of  students  who  are  independent  or  attend  less-than-full-time 
exceeds  5  percent  of  the  need  of  all  students  attending  the  institution,  then  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  institution's  allotment  must  be  made  available  to  such  students. 
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Institutional  administrative  provisions: 

0  Administrative  costs.  Under  a  statutory  formula,  an  institution  may  use  up  to  5  percent  of 
its  program  allotments  during  an  award  year  to  meet  administrative  costs  associated  »/ith 
the  SEOG,  Work-Study,  and  Perkins  Loan  programs. 

o    Transferability  of  funds.  An  institution  may  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  its  allotment  from 
Perkins  Loans  to  SEOG  or  Work-Study  (or  both)  and  up  to  25  percent  of  Work-Study  to 
SEOG. 

0    Reallocation  of  funds.  If  funds  become  available  because  of  under-utilization  by 
institutions,  excess  funds  are  reallocated  to  other  institutions  in  the  same  manner  in 
vt/hich  they  were  originally  allocated.  If  an  institution  returns  more  than  10  percent  of  its 
allocation,  that  institution's  allocation  is  reduced  by  that  same  amount  the  next  year. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $577,000 

1993 583.407 

1994 583.407 

1995 583.407 

1996 583.407 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $583.4  million  for  the  SEOG  program.  Continued  funding  at  this  level 
reflects  the  Administration's  commitment  to  make  postsecondary  education  affordable  for 
American  families. 

The  SEOG  program  is  one  of  the  three  campus-based  programs  which  provide  institutions  with 
flexibility  in  developing  financial  aid  packages  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  their  students. 
The  SEOG  program,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pell  Grant  program  and  the  other  campus-based 
programs,  reduces  financial  barriers  to  postsecondary  education  and  lifelong  learning  for 
undergraduates.  The  SEOG  program  is  an  important  source  of  funding  for  providing  low-income 
students  with  access  to  4-year  institutions.  Almost  half  of  the  students  with  family  incomes 
under  $30,000  who  attend  private  colleges  and  universities  receive  SEOG  funding,  in  addition  to 
almost  one-fourth  of  these  students  at  4-year  public  institutions.  The  high  percentage  of  low- 
income  students  receiving  SEOG  funds  at  private  institutions  indicates  that  this  program  makes 
an  important  contribution  in  providing  low-income  students  with  a  choice  among  postsecondary 
institutions. 

At  the  1997  request  level,  the  SEOG  program  would  provide  $738  million  in  aid  to  991 ,000 
students.  No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  this  activity  in  1997. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Recipients 

Aid  available  to  students' 

Average  award'  (whole  $) 

'  Includes  institutional  matching  funds  of  $184.6  million  in  each  fiscal  year. 


991,000 

991,000 

991,000 

$738,000 

$738,000 

$738,000 

$745 

$745 

$745 
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Distribution  of  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
by  Type  of  Institution  -  1994-95  Fiscal  Year  1994) 

' 

Average 

Grant 

$396 
746 

Total  Grants 

f$  in  000s) 

Percentage 
of  Total 

14% 

25 

49 

Recipients 

275,427 

353.842 

629.269 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Public 
Two-Year 
Four-Year 
Subtotal 

$109,063 
264.057 
373,150 

26% 

22. 

60 

Piiv9te 
Two-Year 
Four-Year 
Subtotal 

543 
1,161 

14,924 
305,207 
320.131 

2 
42 

27,507 
262.?12 
290.319 

3 

25 
27 

ProDrietarv 

451 

61.743 

S 

136.972 

13 

Total 

715 

755,024 

100 

1,056,560 

100 

'  Includes  institutional  matching  funds. 
Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Distribution  of  SEOG  Funds 

by  Type  of  Institution  1994-95  (FY  1994) 

Proprietary 
8% 
Public  2  Yr 

Private  4  Yr 
40% 


Public  4 
35% 


Private  2  Yr 
2% 
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Distribution  of  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants' 

by  Family  Inwme  - 

■1994-95  (Fiscal  Year  19941 

Total  Grants 

Percentage 

Percentage 

fSinOOOs^ 

of  Total 

Recipients 

Of  Total 

Dependent 

Undergraduates: 

$0-$5,999 

$63,335 

8% 

74.730 

7% 

$6.000-$1 1,999 

63,675 

8 

76,428 

7 

$12,000-$23,999 

155,694 

21 

174,690 

17 

$24,000-$29,999 

62,505 

8 

66,678 

7 

$30,000-$41,999 

64.309 

9 

67,368 

6 

$42,000-$59.999 

23,437 

3 

23.620 

2 

$60,000  and  over 

5,965 

1 

5.762 

1 

Subtotal 

438,920 

58 

489.276 

46 

Independent 

Undergraduates* 

316.104 

42 

567.284 

54 

Total 

755,024 

100 

1.056.560 

100 

Less-than-full-time* 

(76,220) 

(10) 

(234.588) 

(22) 

'  Includes  Institutional  matching  funds. 

'  Specific  income  data  are  not  available.  Infbmiation  from  the  1990  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study 
indicate  that  70  percent  of  independent  students  receiving  SEOGs  had  annual  incomes  t>elow  $12,000. 
'  Included  in  total. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 
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Distribution  of  SEOG  Funds  to 


Dependent  Students  by  Family  Income  1994-95  (FY  1994) 

$60,000  + 
1% 
<$6.000 
14% 


$6,000-11,999 
15% 


$42,000-59,999 
5% 

$30,000-41,999 
15% 


$12,000-23,999 
35% 


$24,000-29,999 
14% 


Distribution  of  SEOG  Funds  by 
Undergraduate  Dependency  Status  1994-95  (FY  1994) 


Dependent  Independent 

Dependency  Status 
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Federal  work-study 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  IV.  Part  C) 


1997  Authorization  {$  In  000s):  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  000s): 

1996' 

1997 

Chanqe 

$616,508 

$679,000 

+  $62,492 

Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Federal  Work-Study  program  assists  needy  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in 
financing  postsecondary  education  costs  through  part-time  employment.  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose  are  awarded  to  qualifying  institutions  that  select  needy  students  for  employment. 
Students  may  be  employed  by  the  institution  itself;  by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  organization;  or  by  a  private  for-profit  organization. 

The  Work-Study  program  is  a  discretionary  program;  program  funds  are  available  for  obligation 
from  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  of  appropriation  through  September  30  of  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year.  Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1997  support  awards  in  academic  year  1997-98. 

Institutional  participation:  Approximately  3,500  postsecondary  institutions  participate  in  the 
Work-Study  program.  By  law,  funds  are  distributed  to  institutions,  first,  in  amounts  equal  to  their 
1985  allocations  (which  are  ratably  reduced  if  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  is  insufficient  to 
meet  1985  allocation  levels)  and,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  need  of  eligible  students  in 
attendance  at  each  institution.  The  Work-Study  program  is  administered  by  institutional  financial 
aid  administrators  who  have  substantial  flexibility  in  determining  student  awards. 

If  an  institution  is  a  proprietary  school  employing  its  own  students,  this  employment  must  be: 
(1)  on  campus,  except  that  at  least  5  percent  of  the  total  funds  granted  must  be  used  to 
compensate  students  employed  in  community  services;  (2)  related,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  to  the  student's  educational  objectives;  and  (3)  related  to  providing  student  services. 
The  employment  tasks  of  Work-Study  students,  however,  must  not  involve  the  solicitation  of 
potential  students  to  enroll  in  the  school. 

Institutional  matching:  The  participating  institution  or  other  employer  must  contribute  at  least  25 
percent  of  a  student's  part-time  earnings  (or  50  percent  in  the  case  of  private  for-profit 
employers). 

Institutional  administrative  provisions:  Institutions  may  use  their  allocations  to  support  a  variety 
of  Work-Study  activities,  as  described  below: 

o    Community  service.  The  institution  must  use  at  least  5  percent  of  its  Federal  allotment 
for  payments  to  students  employed  in  community  service  activities.  The  eligible 
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institution  at  its  discretion  may  count  any  contribution  made  by  the  employer  toward  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  compensation  of  the  student. 

0    Private  Sector,  (excluding  proprietary  schools).  An  institution  may  use  up  to  25  percent 
of  its  Work-Study  allocation  to  match  earnings  of  students  working  for  private  for-profit 
organizations.  These  jobs  must  be  academically  relevant  to  the  student.  No  Work-Study 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  any  employee  who  would  otherwise  be  employed  by  the 
private  organization. 

0    Job  Location  and  Development.  An  institution  may  not  use  more  than  10  percent  or 
$50,000  of  its  Work-Study  allotment,  whichever  is  less,  for  the  administrative  expenses 
associated  with  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  a  Job  Location  and  Development 
(JLD)  program,  which  locates  and  develops  off-campus  part-time  jobs  or  community 
service  jobs  for  currently  enrolled  students.  The  Federal  share  of  the  JLD  program  costs 
cannot  exceed  80  percent. 

0    Work-Colieaes.  An  institution  which  qualifies  as  a  "wori<-coIlege"  may  transfer  its 

allocated  Work-Study  and  Perkins  loan  funds  to  support  its  comprehensive  work-learning 
programs.  A  "work-college"  is  defined  as  an  institution  which  requires  all  resident 
students  to  participate  in  a  work-learning  program  as  an  integral  part  of  its  educational 
program.  Work-colleges  must  match  Federal  allocations  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

o    Administrative  costs.  Under  a  statutory  formula,  an  institution  may  use  up  to  5  percent  of 
its  program  allotments  during  an  award  year  to  meet  administrative  costs  associated  with 
the  SEOG,  Work-Study,  and  Perkins  Loan  programs.  An  institution  may  use  up  to  10 
percent  of  its  administrative  cost  allowance  to  pay  for  expenses  incurred  for  its  program 
of  community  services. 

o    Transferability  of  funds.  An  institution  may  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  its  allotment  from 
Perkins  Loans  to  SEOG  or  Work-Study  (or  both)  and  up  to  25  percent  of  Work-Study  to 
SEOG.  Also,  up  to  10  percent  of  an  institution's  Work-Study  funds  may,  at  the 
institution's  discretion,  remain  available  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

0    Reallocation  of  funds.  If  funds  become  available  because  of  under-utilization  by 

institutions,  excess  funds  are  reallocated  only  to  other  institutions  which  used  at  least  10 
percent  of  their  Work-Study  allocation  to  compensate  students  employed  in  community 
service  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Student  participation:  Students  qualify  for  a  Work-Study  award  by  demonstrating  financial  need 
under  the  general  statutory  need  analysis  system  for  Title  IV  student  aid  programs.  Houriy 
earnings  must  not  be  less  than  the  current  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $4.25. 

Also,  if  the  total  financial  need  of  students  who  are  independent  or  attend  less-than-full-time 
exceeds  5  percent  of  the  need  of  all  students  attending  the  institution,  then  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  institution's  allocation  of  Federal  funds  must  be  made  available  to  such  students. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($in  000s) 

1992 $615,000 

1993 616.508 

1994 616,508 

1995 616,508 

1996 616,508 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $679  million  for  the  Federal  Work-Study  program,  an  increase  of 
$62.5  million  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  This  increased  funding  reflects  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  expand  educational  opportunity  for  students.  The  1997  request 
is  the  first  year  of  a  commitment,  as  stated  in  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Address,  to 
increase  the  number  of  Work-Study  recipients  to  1  million  by  the  year  2000.  At  the  1997  request 
level,  the  Work-Study  program  would  provide  $837  million  in  aid  to  786,000  students. 

Work-Study  offers  students  access  to  college  in  exchange  for  accepting  the  responsibility  of 
working  while  studying.  By  providing  additional  Work-Study  funds  in  1997  for  students  working 
their  way  through  college,  the  American  ethic  of  rewarding  hard  work  and  responsibility  is 
reaffirmed.  Furthermore,  the  program  leverages  Federal  funds,  as  private  employers  pay  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  student's  work-study  wages,  and  public  employers  pay  at  least  25 
percent.  The  benefit  of  leveraging  allows  more  students  to  derive  benefits  from  a  given  level  of 
Federal  funding. 

Work-Study  funds  may  be  used  to  complement  loan  and  grant  assistance.  However,  unlike 
loans  and  grants,  Work-Study  provides  students  with  practical  work  experience  that  provides  an 
opportunity  to  learn  general  job-related  skills  and  explore  career  opportunities.  Work-Study 
recipients  learn  time  management  skills,  the  importance  of  planning,  how  to  set  priorities,  and 
other  job  skills  that  are  attractive  to  employers.  Studies  show  that  employers  seeking  entry-level 
recruits  often  favor  those  with  relevant  work  experience. 

Work-Study  is  an  important  part  of  the  Administration's  postsecondary  access  and  retention 
strategy.    Studies  have  shown  that  first-year  students  who  work  during  the  academic  year  are 
more  likely  to  complete  the  academic  year  than  students  who  do  not  work. 

The  Work-Study  program  encourages  institutions  to  relate  Work-Study  jobs  to  students' 
academic  studies.  Studies  show  that  work  has  an  increased  impact  on  students'  academic 
performance  when  a  student's  job  is  more  closely  related  to  his  or  her  course  of  study.  Through 
the  Work-Study  program,  students  can  also  assess  whether  or  not  the  skills  they  are  acquiring  in 
college  are  appropriate  for  their  chosen  field  of  study. 

The  Work-Study  program  also  encourages  institutions  to  use  these  funds  to  support  students 
working  in  community  service.  In  this  way,  students  can  give  back  to  the  community  some  of  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  postsecondary  education.  Work-Study  provides  an  important  link 
among  students,  colleges  and  the  local  community,  and  fosters  cooperation  among  them. 
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Finally,  Work-Study  is  a  good  national  investment.  By  leveraging  Federal  Work-Study  funds  with 
employer  matching  funds,  more  opportunities  can  be  provided  to  students.  Moreover,  student 
Work-Study  experiences  often  result  in  jobs  that  give  enrichment  back  to  the  communities.  By 
promoting  greater  opportunities  -  Census  data  show  that  an  average  college  graduate  earns  far 
more  over  a  lifetime  than  a  high  school  graduate  -  Work-Study  repays  the  Treasury  many  times 
over. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Recipients 

Aid  available  to  students^ 

Average  award  (whole  $) 

*  includes  employer  matching  funds  of  $190.5  million  in  1995  and  1996,  and  $209.8  million  In  1997. 


713,000 

713,000 

786,000 

$760,000 

$760,000 

$837,000 

$1,065 

$1,065 

$1,065 
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Distribution  of  Wori<-Study  Funds  ' 
by  Type  of  Institution  -  1994-1995  Fiscal  Year  1994^ 

Pybiic 

Two-Year 

Four-Year 

Subtotal 

Average 
AW9rd 

$1,094 
1.159 

Total  Aid 

fSinOOOs) 

$106,203 
292.594 
398,797 

Percentage 
of  Total 

14% 

32 

53 

Recipients 

97.121 

252.354 

349,475 

Percentage 
of  Total 

14% 

50 

Private 
Two-Year 
Four-Year 
Subtotal 

872 
1.022 

11,391 
332.933 
344.324 

2 
M 
45 

13.065 
325.787 
338.852 

2 

46 
48 

Pr(?priet9ry 

1.134 

14.154 

2 

12.478 

2 

Total 

1,081 

757.275 

100 

700.805 

100 

*  Includes  Institutional  matching  funds. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roundina. 

Distribution  of  Federal  Worl(  Study  Funds 
by  Type  of  Institution  1994-95  (FY  1994) 

Proprietary 
2% 
Public  2  Yr 
14% 
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Distribution  of  Wori<-Study  Funds  ' 

bY  FgmijY  Income  - 

-1994-1995  (Fiscal  Year  1994^ 

Amount' 

Percentage 

Percentage 

fSinOOOsl 

of  Total 

Recipients 

of  Total 

Dependent: 

Undergraduates: 

$0-$  5,999 

$42,148 

6% 

41,128 

6% 

$6,000-$1 1,999 

42,341 

6 

41,546 

6 

$12,000-$23,999 

106.286 

14 

103.631 

15 

$24,000-$29,999 

55,394 

7 

53,950 

8 

$30,000-$41,999 

95,045 

13 

94,772 

14 

$42,000-$59,999 

93,776 

12 

97,321 

14 

$60,000  and  over 

§0,639 

& 

65.777 

S 

Subtotal 

495,629 

65 

498.125 

71 

Independent 

Undergraduates* 

187.053 

25 

164.126 

23 

Graduate 

74.594 

m 

38.554 

S 

Total 

757.276 

100 

700.805 

100 

Less-than-full-time' 

(64,568) 

(9) 

(55.570) 

(8) 

'  Includes  Institutional  matching  funds. 

'  Specific  income  data  are  not  available.  Information  from  the  1990  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study  Indicate 

that  72  percent  of  independent  students  receiving  Work-Study  had  annual  incomes  t)elow  $12,000. 

'  Included  in  total. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Federal  work-study 


Distribution  of  Federal  Worl( -Study  Funds  to 
Dependent  Students  by  Family  Income  1994-95  (FY  1994) 


$60,000  + 
12% 
<$6,000 
9% 


$6,000-11,999 
9% 


$12,000-23,999 
21% 


$42,000-$59,999 
19% 


$30,000-41,999 
19% 


$24,000-29,999 
11% 


Distribution  of  Federai  Worl( -Study  Funds  by 
Undergraduate  Dependency  Status  1994-95  (FY  1994) 


$1,000- 

1    $800- 

i 

a   $600- 

73% 

1    $400- 

^^H 

27% 

1    $200- 

I^^Ibh 

^^^— g 

Hi^H^^^  ^^ 

1                                                    I 

Dependent 

Depenii 

Independent 
ency  Status 
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Federal  Perkins  loans:  (a)  Federal  capital  contributions  (b)  Loan  cancellations 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Part  E) 
1997  Authorization  ($  in  000s):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  000s): 

ISae'  ISSZ  change 

Federal  Peri<ins  loans: 

(a)  Federal  capital 

contributions  $93,297  $158,000        +$64,703 

(b)  Loan  cancellations  20.000  20.000  0 

Total  113,297  178,000         +  64,703 


Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Federal  Perkins  loan  program  provides  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  financially  needy 
students  to  help  meet  higher  education  costs.  Loans  are  made  from  institutional  revolving  funds 
composed  of:  (1)  new/ly  appropriated  Federal  capital  contributions  (FCC);  (2)  an  institutional 
matching  contribution  equaling  at  least  one-third  of  the  FCC;  (3)  school-level  collections  on  prior 
year  student  loans;  and  (4)  Federal  payments  for  loan  cancellations  granted  in  exchange  for 
specified  types  of  teaching,  or  military  or  public  service. 

The  Perkins  loan  program  is  a  discretionary  program  (with  the  exception  of  reimbursed  loan 
cancellations).  Program  funds  are  available  for  obligation  from  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
appropriation  through  September  30  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1997  support  awards  in  academic  year  1997-98. 

Institutional  participation:  Approximately  2,400  postsecondary  institutions  make  loans  under  the 
Perkins  loan  program.  As  mandated  by  the  statute,  funds  are  distributed  to  institutions,  first,  on 
the  basis  of  the  institution's  1985  Perkins  Loan  allocation  and,  second,  on  the  basis  of  the 
aggregate  need  of  eligible  students  in  attendance.  The  Perkins  loan  program  is  administered  by 
institutional  financial  aid  administrators  who  have  substantial  flexibility  in  determining  student 
awards.  By  law,  any  school  with  a  Perkins  loan  cohort  default  rate  of  15  percent  or  greater  must 
establish  a  default  reduction  plan. 

Institutional  matching  of  Federal  Capital  Contributions:  Institutions  contribute  one-third  of  the 
FCC  amount.    A  school  does  not  qualify  for  new  FCC  if  its  cohort  default  rate  exceeds  30 
percent.  A  school's  FCC  allocation  is  reduced  at  cohort  default  rates  between  20  percent  and 
30  percent.  If  a  school's  cohort  default  rate  is  less  than  20  percent,  it  qualifies  for  the  full 
allocation  amount  pursuant  to  the  statutory  formula. 

Institutional  administrative  provisions: 

0    Loan  servicing  and  collections.  Institutions  are  responsible  for  making  loans,  servicing, 
and  collections;  including  the  establishment  of  repayment  schedules  and  borrower 
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counseling.  Most  servicing  and  collection  activities  are  performed  by  private  contractors 
employed  by  the  schools.  Collections  on  existing  loans  exceeded  $810  million  in  fiscal 
year  1995. 

o  Administrative  costs.  Under  a  statutory  formula,  an  institution  may  use  up  to  5  percent  of 
its  program  allotments  during  an  award  year  to  meet  administrative  costs  associated  with 
the  SEOG,  Work-Study,  and  Perkins  loan  programs. 

0  Transferability  of  funds.  An  institution  may  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  its  FCC  allotment 
from  Perkins  loans  to  SEOG  or  Work-Study  (or  both). 

0    Reallocation  of  funds.  If  funds  become  available  because  of  under-utiiization  by 
institutions,  excess  funds  are  reallocated  to  other  institutions  based  on  a  statutory 
formula.  If  an  institution  returns  more  than  10  percent  of  its  allocation,  that  institution's 
allocation  is  reduced  by  that  same  amount  the  next  year. 

Student  participation:  Students  qualify  for  loans  by  demonstrating  financial  need  under  the 
statutory  Title  IV  student  aid  need  analysis  system.  Eligible  borrowers  are  needy  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  professional  students  who  are  enrolled  at  an  eligible  postsecondary  institution. 
However,  a  student  already  in  default  on  a  Perkins  or  Stafford  loan,  or  who  owes  a  refund  on 
any  other  previously  received  Federal  aid,  may  not  borrow  under  the  program. 

Borrower  limits/repayment  terms:  The  maximum  annual  amounts  a  student  can  borrow  under 
the  Perkins  loan  program  are  $3,000  for  undergraduates  and  $5,000  for  graduate  and 
professional  students.  The  aggregate  borrowing  limit  for  undergraduate  study  is  $15,000;  the 
aggregate  limit  for  the  combination  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  is  $30,000. 

Qualifying  institutions  may  offer  expanded  loan  limits:  annual  loan  limits  of  $4,000  for 
undergraduates  and  $6,000  for  graduate  and  professional  students;  $40,000  for  the 
combination  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  study;  $20,000  for  students  who  have  completed  2 
years  of  undergraduate  education  but  have  not  received  a  bachelor's  degree;  and  $8,000  for  all 
other  students.  Institutions  may  provide  the  expanded  lending  option  if  they  have  a  cohort 
default  rate  which  does  not  exceed  15  percent  for  award  year  1994-95  and  beyond.  They  must 
also  provide  an  institutional  matching  contribution  that  equals  the  Federal  capital  contribution. 

The  borrower  makes  no  principal  repayments  during  in-school,  grace,  and  deferment  periods, 
and  interest  is  neither  paid  nor  accrued  during  these  periods.  During  the  repayment  period 
(which  normally  may  not  exceed  10  years),  interest  is  charged  at  a  5  percent  annual  rate. 
Also,  if  the  total  financial  need  of  students  who  are  independent  or  attend  less-than-full-time 
exceeds  5  percent  of  the  need  of  all  students  attending  the  institution,  then  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  institution's  allotment  must  be  made  available  to  such  students. 

Loan  cancellations:  In  order  to  encourage  student  bon-owers  under  this  program  to  enter  certain 
fields  of  public  service,  all  or  a  portion  of  the  repayment  obligation  on  Perkins  loans  is  canceled 
in  exchange  for  specified  periods  of  such  service.  Perkins  loans  can  be  canceled  for  the 
following  types  of  service:  (1)  special  education  teachers  or  teachers  of  youth  with  disabilities; 
(2)  teaching  in  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  low-income  students;  (3)  teachers  in  shortage 
areas;  (4)  working  as  a  professional  Head  Start  member;  (5)  participating  in  the  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA;  (6)  full-time  employment  as  a  law  enforcement  or  corrections  officer;  (7)  nurses  and 
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medical  technicians;  (8)  family  service  agency  employees  serving  "high-risk"  children;  or  (9) 
military  service  in  "areas  of  hostility." 

In  general,  schools  are  reimbursed  for  100  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  canceled; 
and  the  reimbursement  must  be  reinvested  in  the  school's  revolving  loan  fund.  These 
institutional  reimbursements  for  loan  cancellations  are  an  entitlement. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

Federal  Capital  Loan 

Contributions  Cancellations 

($  in  000s)  ($  in  000s) 

1992  $156,000  0 

1993  158.000  $14,880 

1994  158.000  15.000 

1995  158.000  18,000 

1996  93,297  20,000 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $158  million  for  new  Federal  Capital  Contributions  for  the  Perkins  loan 
program,  an  increase  of  $65  million  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The  1997  request 
level  is  the  same  amount  as  the  1995  appropriation  level.  Restoring  funding  to  this  level  reflects 
the  Administration's  commitment  to  make  postsecondary  education  affordable  for  American 
families. 

The  Department  also  requests  $20  million  for  Loan  Cancellations,  the  same  as  the  1996 
tentative  conference  level.  No  change  in  policy  or  funding  is  proposed  for  loan  cancellations  in 
1997. 

The  Perkins  loan  program  is  one  of  the  three  campus-based  programs  which  provide  institutions 
with  flexibility  in  developing  financial  aid  packages  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  their  students. 
Loans  made  under  the  Perkins  loan  program,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pell  Grant  program  and  the 
other  campus-based  programs,  reduce  financial  barriers  to  postsecondary  education  and 
lifelong  learning  for  undergraduates.  The  Perkins  loan  program  is  also  an  important  source  of 
funding  for  graduate  students. 

At  the  1997  request  level,  the  Perkins  loan  program  would  provide  $1,058  billion  in  aid  to 
788.000  students. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Recipients  744,000  703,000  788,000 

Loan  Volume'  $999,000  $943,000  $1,058,000 

Average  Loan  (whole  $)  $1,342  $1,342  $1,342 

'  Reflects  total  available  Perkins  Loan  capital  from  institutional  revolving  funds,  wfiich  includes:  payments  from 
loans  in  repayment  status;  new  Federal  capital  contributions;  institutional  matching  funds  for  new  Federal  capital 
contributions;  and  Federal  loan  cancellation  payments. 
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Distribution  of  Peridns  Loans' 
bv  Tvoe  of  Institution  -  1994-95  Fiscal  Year  1994^ 

Average 
Loan 

Loan  Volume 

« in  OOOs^ 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Recipients 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Pybiic 
Two  Year 
Four  Year 
Subtotal 

$1,098 
1,437 

$25,407 
447.684 
473.091 

3% 
49 

23,148 
311.455 
334,603 

3% 

4Z 

50 

Private 
Two  Year 
Four  Year 
Subtotal 

1.315 
1.534 

8,642 
456,180 
464.822 

1 
48 

6.571 
297.289 
303.860 

1 
46 

Proprietary 

1.328 

33.045 

1 

24,884 

4 

Total 

1.464 

970.958 

100 

663,347 

100 

'  Includes  institutional  matching  funds  and  repayment  by  fbmner  txirrowers  to  the  school's  loan  fund. 
Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Distribution  of  Perlcins  Loan  Funds 
by  Type  of  Institution  1994-95  (FY  1994) 


Proprietary 
3% 
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Distribution  of  Perkins  Loans  by  Income  ' 

1994-1995  (Fi?wlY?9r  1994) 

Amount' 

Percentage 

Percentage 

(S  in  000s) 

of  Total 

Recipients 

Of  Total 

Dependent 

Undergraduates: 

$0-  $5,999 

$37,019 

4% 

26,874 

4% 

$6,000-$1 1,999 

38.101 

4 

28,023 

4 

$12,000-$23,999 

118,631 

12 

84.502 

13 

$24,000-$29,999 

68,154 

7 

48.616 

7 

$30,000-$41,999 

119,143 

12 

85.505 

13 

$42,000-$59,999 

110,486 

11 

81.951 

12 

$60,000  and  over 

62.314 

s 

47.366 

Z 

Subtotal 

553,848 

57 

402,837 

61 

Independent 

Undergraduates* 

226,350 

23 

173.022 

26 

Graduate 

190.758 

2Q 

87.488 

n 

Total 

970,956 

100 

663.347 

100 

Less-than-full-time' 

(70.074) 

(7) 

(57.327) 

(9) 

'  Includes  institutional  matching  funds  and  repayment  by  fbmier  borrowers  to  the  school's  loan  fund. 
'  Specific  income  data  are  not  available.  Information  from  the  1990  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study 
indicate  that  65  percent  of  independent  students  receiving  Perkins  loans  had  annual  incomes  below  $12,000. 
'  Included  in  total. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Federal  Perkins  loans:  (a)  Federal  capital  contributions  (b)  Loan  cancellations 


Distribution  of  Perlcins  Loan  Funds  to 

Dependent  Students  by  Family  Income  1994-95  (FY  1994) 


$60,000  + 
11% 
<$6.000 
7% 


$6,000-11,999 
7% 


$12,000-23,999 
21% 


$42,000-$59,999 
20% 


$30,000-$41,999 
22% 


$24,000-29,999 
12% 


Distribution  of  Perkins  Loan  Funds  by 

Undergraduate  Dependency  Status  1994-95  (FY  1994) 


$1,000 


Dependent  Independent 

Dependency  Status 
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State  student  incentive  grants 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  4) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  000s) :  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 


1996  '  1997  Change 

$31,375  0  -$31,375 


Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  program  provides  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in 
providing  need-based  grant  and  work-study  assistance  to  eligible  postsecondary  students. 
Federally  supported  grants  and  job  earnings  are  limited  to  $5,000  per  academic  year  for  full-time 
students. 

The  SSIG  program  is  a  discretionary  program;  program  funds  are  available  for  obligation  from 
October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  of  appropriation  through  September  30  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1996  supported  awards  in  academic  year  1996  -97. 

State  participation:  By  law,  each  State's  allotment  is  based  on  its  relative  share  of  the  total 
national  population  of  "students  eligible  to  participate  in  the  SSIG  program,"  except  that  no  State 
is  to  receive  less  than  it  received  in  1979  (when  the  appropriation  was  $76.75  million).  If  SSIG 
appropriations  are  below  this  level,  each  State  is  allotted  an  amount  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  funds  it  received  in  1979.  If  a  State  does  not  use  all  of  its  allotment,  the  excess  funds  are 
distributed  to  other  States  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  original  distribution.  "Eligible  students" 
are  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  allocation  formula  as  those  who  attend  institutions 
eligible  to  participate  in  a  State's  program.  If  a  State's  allocation  is  based  in  part  on  the  financial 
need  demonstrated  by  students  who  are  independent  students  or  attending  the  institution  less 
than  full  time,  a  "reasonable  proportion"  of  the  State's  allocation  must  be  made  available  to  such 
students. 

States  must,  at  a  minimum,  match  SSIG  grants  dollar-for-dollar  with  State  funds  provided 
through  direct  State  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  They  must  administer  the  program  under  a 
single  State  agency  agreement  and  meet  maintenance-of-effort  criteria.  States  may  use  up  to 
20  percent  of  their  SSIG  allotment  in  support  of  campus-based  work-learning  jobs  that  provide 
community  services. 

Institutional  participation:  All  public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  in  a  State 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  SSIG  program  unless  specifically  excluded  by  the  State's 
constitution  or  by  a  State  law  enacted  before  October  1, 1978. 
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Student  participation:  Students  must  demonstrate  need  under  a  need  analysis  system 
established  by  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  qualify  for  an  SSIG  grant  or 
work-learning  job.  States  have  broad  discretion  in  establishing  other  student  eligibility 
requirements.  All  States  make  awards  to  full-time  students,  and  23  States  make  awards  to  part- 
time  students  as  well.  Twenty-one  States  serve  graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  students. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $72,000 

1993 72,429 

1994 72,429 

1995 63,375 

1993    31,375 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  is  proposing  no  funding  for  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  program 
as  part  of  the  two-year  phase-out  of  the  program  that  began  in  1996  (based  on  the  H.R.  3019 
tentative  conference  level).  This  phase-out  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  in 
the  Administration's  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  Report  calling  for  the  elimination  of  this 
program.  The  two-year  phase-out  has  given  States  adequate  lead  time  to  plan  for  elimination  of 
this  funding.  Some  States,  for  example,  use  multi-year  budgeting  for  their  State  grant  programs, 
while  others  have  legislative  calendars  that  would  not  allow  adequate  time  after  the  completion 
of  the  Federal  appropriations  process  for  States  to  consider  funding  alternatives. 

The  Vice-President's  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  concluded  that  the  SSIG  program 
has  achieved  its  purpose  of  providing  incentive  grants  to  States.  Prior  to  the  program's 
inception,  28  States  funded  and  operated  need-based  grant  programs.  Today,  all  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  need-based  State  grant  programs.  Not  only  have  the  number  of 
States  funding  need-based  grant  programs  increased,  but  the  level  of  commitment  that 
individual  States  have  made  to  these  grant  programs  has  increased  enormously.  In  1994, 46 
States  ovennatched  their  Federal  SSIG  allotments,  42  States  awarded  need-based  aid  in 
addition  to  SSIG,  and  33  States  awarded  non-need  based  aid  in  addition  to  SSIG.  In  total. 
Federal  SSIG  funding  accounted  for  only  2.5  percent  of  the  total  grant  aid  awarded  by  States  in 
1994. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


0 
0 
0 
0 

'  Reflects  the  program's  statutory  dollar-fbr-dollar  State  matching  requirement  Discretionary  State  contributions 
above  the  required  match,  which  are  not  reflected,  significantly  Increase  the  number  of  grant  recipients,  the  amount  of 
available  aid,  and  the  average  award. 

^  The  maximum  award  is  comprised  of  a  $2,500  maximum  Federal  contribution  and  $2,500  State  matching 

contribution. 


Aid  available  to 

students ' 

$127,000 

$63,000 

Recipients ' 

211,000 

127,000 

Average  award'  (whole  $) 

$600 

$600 

Maximum  award'  (whole  $) 

$5,000 

$5,000 
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Summary  of  Program  Costs 

($  in  000s) 


1996 


1997 


Change 


Federal  Family  Education  Loans  (FFEL): 

New  Loan  Subsidies  $2,964,492  $1,918,154  -$1,046,338 

Federal  Administration  30,066  46,572  +16,506 

Total  FFEL  Program^  2,994,558  1,964,726  -1,029,832 

FFEL  Liquidating^  302,714  -179,711  -482,425 

Total  FFEL  Program  &  Liquidating  3,297,272  1,785,015  -1,512,257 


Direct  Loans  fDLV 

New  Loan  Subsidies^ 

138,426 

53,023 

-85,403 

Federal  Administration: 

-Direct  Loans 

195,372 

269,488 

+74,116 

-Student  Aid  Management^ 

264,628 

221,512 

-43,116 

Subtotal,  DL  Administration 

460,000 

491.000 

+31,000 

Total  Direct  Loans 

598,426 

544,023 

-54.403 

TOTAL  FFEL  and  DIRECT  LOAN  COSTS 

3,895,698 

2.329,038 

-1,566,660 

TOTAL  FFEL  and  DL  ADMINISTRATION 

490.066 

537,572 

+47,506 

Note:  All  costs  for  FY  1996  and  FY1997  reflect  projected  budget  authority  based  on  proposed 
policies,  effective  in  FY  1996  or  1997.  FY  1996  FFEL  and  Direct  Loans  Federal  Administration 
reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

^  FFEL  program  costs  decrease  in  FY  1997  due  to  reduced  FFEL  volume,  proposed  reduced  reinsurance  rates, 
increased  savings  from  new  proposed  FFEL  fees,  and  recovery  of  Federal  assets  from  guaranty  agencies. 

^  FFEL  Liquidating  account  costs  include  only  loans  made  prior  to  FY  1 992.  FY  1 997  costs  decrease  primarily  due 
to  continued  declining  default  and  in-school  interest  costs  plus  increased  default  collections  from  these  loans. 

Direct  Loan  subsidy  costs  decrease  in  FY  1997  primarily  due  to  estimated  reduced  Federal  borrownng  costs  in 
relation  to  borrower  repayments. 

*  StiJdent  Aid  Management  costs  include  payment  of  Administrative  Cost  Allowrances  (ACAs)  to  FFEL  guaranty 
agencies,  ($176  million  in  FY  1996  and  $136  million  in  FY  1997)  and  activities  such  as  application  processing  that  are 
common  to  all  student  aid  programs. 
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PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  following  overview  contains  descriptions  of  the  William  D.  Ford  Direct  Loan  (Direct  Loan) 
program  and  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  (FFEL)  program.  Both  programs  are  intended 
to  provide  students  and  their  families  with  federally-sponsored  loans  to  help  meet  increasing 
postsecondary  education  costs.  A  key  component  of  the  President's  FY  1997  budget  proposal 
is  to  retain  both  programs  in  order  to  spur  competitive  efficiencies  and  provide  schools  the 
freedom  to  choose  the  program  best-suited  to  their  needs  and  those  of  their  students. 
Together,  these  mandatory  programs  are  projected  to  support  over  $32  billion  in  new  FY  1997 
student  loans.  Federal  Perkins  Loans  are  also  available  to  postsecondary  students;  a 
description  of  this  campus-based  revolving  fund  program  is  included  in  the  Student  Financial 
Assistance  account. 

FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  (FFEL)  PROGRAM 

Since  1965  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  program-known  prior  to  1992  as  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program-has  helped  provide  students  with  access  to  and  choice  in 
postsecondary  education.  Since  its  inception  in  1965  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  (HEA), 
the  FFEL  program  has  provided  over  $196  billion  in  loans  to  postsecondary  students  and 
parents. 

By  supporting  the  availability  of  loans  from  participating  banks  and  other  eligible  lenders,  each 
year  the  Govemment  helps  over  5  million  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  their 
parents  finance  attendance  at  approximately  7,300  participating  universities,  colleges,  and 
vocational  schools.  Under  FFEL,  banks  provide  loan  capital  but  assume  minimal  risk  as  the 
Govemment  provides  the  ultimate  loan  guarantees  that  cover  most  loan  default  and  other  write- 
off costs.  Lenders  also  may  receive  special  allowance  interest  subsidies  that  are  based  upon  a 
govemment  T-bill  rate  plus  an  amount  that  will  ensure  the  lender  a  guaranteed  rate  of  return. 
Some  7,100  lenders  participate  in  FFEL,  with  100  lenders  providing  approximately  69  percent  of 
total  loan  dollars. 

Loans  are  first  guaranteed  (i.e.,  insured)  by  36  State  and  private  guaranty  agencies  who  serve 
as  insurance  intemiediaries  between  the  Govemment  and  FFEL  lenders  for  loan  defaults. 
Guaranty  agencies  are  expected  to  provide  collection  efforts  on  delinquent  loans,  as  well  as  on 
defaulted  ones.  In  FY  1995,  as  part  of  the  overall  Federal  cost,  guaranty  agencies  received 
Federal  administrative  cost  allowances  equal  to  one  percent  of  total  loan  volume.  In  addition, 
they  received  supplemental  proclaims  assistance  payments  for  default  prevention  efforts. 
Guaranty  agencies  also  retain  27  percent  of  all  defaulted  loan  dollars  they  collect,  regardless  of 
their  actual  collection  costs.  This  guaranteed  retention  allowance  may  act  as  a  disincentive  to 
reducing  defaults,  as  guaranty  agencies  benefit  more  from  collecting  on  defaults  than 
preventing  them.  The  guaranty  agencies  assign  defaulted  loans  they  are  unable  to  collect  to 
the  Department.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  Federal  Govemment  that  provides  reinsurance  payments  to 
meet  default  claims.  Over  time,  this  middleman  insurance  system  has  become  prone  to  error 
and  abuse. 

The  FFEL  delivery  system  is  extremely  complicated  due  to  the  multiple  players  and  interactions 
required  to  make  the  system  woric.  This  complexity  is  costly  and  increases  the  likelihood  of 
program  abuse.  The  desire  to  reduce  complexity  was  a  primary  motivation  behind  the  design  of 
a  new,  simpler  Direct  Loan  program. 
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WILLIAM  D.  FORD  DIRECT  LOAN  (DIRECT  LOAN)  PROGRAM 

The  Direct  Loan  program,  created  by  the  Student  Loan  Reform  Act  (SLRA)  of  1993,  is  a 
streamlined  lending  system  that  provides  borrowers  with  greater  repayment  flexibility,  reduces 
taxpayer  costs,  and  simplifies  the  processes  of  obtaining  and  repaying  loans.  The  Federal 
Government  provides  loan  capital  directly  to  postsecondary  institutions  to  originate  loans, 
thereby  avoiding  the  costs  of  reinsuring  and  subsidizing  private  lenders.  Borrower  repayments 
go  directly  to  the  Govemment,  partially  offsetting  the  costs  of  student  subsidies.  The 
Department  contracts  with  altemative  originators  when  institutions  either  lack  the  capacity  or 
prefer  not  to  originate  loans. 

The  Direct  Loan  program  began  making  loans  at  104  schools  on  July  1,  1994.  These  schools 
accounted  for  approximately  7  percent  of  new  loan  volume  (not  including  consolidations)  in  Year 
One  (academic  year  1994-1995),  exceeding  the  five  percent  Direct  Loan  target  for  that  year. 
1,330  schools  are  cun'ently  participating  in  Year  Two  of  the  program,  accounting  for 
approximately  33  percent  of  loan  volume.  Some  481  additional  schools  have  already  committed 
to  participate  in  Year  Three  (academic  year  1 996-97),  and  the  Department  projects  Direct  Loans 
will  comprise  50  percent  of  new  loan  volume  in  that  year.  Direct  Lending  also  provides 
opportunities  for  loan  consolidation,  but  these  loans  are  not  included  in  the  volume  totals 
calculated  for  purposes  of  phasing  in  the  program  under  SLRA. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Direct  Loan  program  has  provided  over  $6  billion  in  loans  to  students 
and  parents.  Unlike  the  FFEL  program.  Direct  Loan  schools  and  borrowers  do  not  have  the 
burden  of  dealing  with  multiple  lenders  and  guaranty  agencies.  Consequently,  Direct  Loan 
schools  exert  better  control  over  the  loan  disbursement  process,  allowing  improved  service  to 
students  and  greater  accountability  of  Federal  resources.  Financial  aid  offices  no  longer  need 
to  collect  and  mail  loan  applications  to  a  variety  of  lending  institutions,  and  do  not  have  to  deal 
with  multiple  guarantors  and  servicers  when  updating  student  data  records.  The  follovynng 
identifies  key  Direct  Loan  features  that  benefit  borrowers,  schools,  and  taxpayers: 

DIRECT  LOAN  BENEFITS  TO  BORROWERS 

•  Borrowers  receive  loan  proceeds  more  quickly,  resulting  in  a  sharp  drop  in  emergency 
student  loans.  Borrowers  avoid  standing  in  line  to  receive  their  check,  and,  unlike  their 
FFEL  counterparts,  avert  the  temptation  to  over  borrow  because  they  know  they  can 
quickly  acquire  additional  loan  funding  if  necessary. 

•  Regardless  of  how  many  loans  are  taken  out,  borrowers  send  Direct  Loan  repayments  to 
one  servicer  throughout  the  life  of  the  loans-reducing  confusion  and  opportunity  for 
error.  Borrowers  receive  timely  status  reports  regarding  each  loan  disbursement  and 
total  amount  owed. 

•  Borrowers  choose  from  and  can  switch  in  and  out  of  a  variety  of  repayment  options, 
including  graduated,  extended,  and  income-contingent  repayment  plans.  These  options 
help  reduce  default  risk  and  afford  borrowers  more  flexibility  in  considering  careers  and 
managing  their  finances. 
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DIRECT  LOAN  BENEFITS  TO  SCHOOLS 

•  Schools  disburse  loan  proceeds  more  quickly  and  efficiently  with  no  delay  of  loan 
disbursements  necessitated  by  obtaining  lender  and  guaranty  agency  approvals. 

•  Because  the  program  only  involves  three  entities-the  borrower,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  school-financial  aid  offices  can  resolve  loan  problems  more 
quickly.  Some  schools  have  reported  reducing  the  average  time  necessary  to  resolve 
problems  from  six  weeks  to  72  hours. 

•  Decreased  staffing  needs  and  improved  efficiencies  plus  good  cash  management  often 
result  in  substantial  cost  savings. 

DIRECT  LOAN  BENEFITS  TO  THE  TAXPAYER 

•  Borrower  interest  payments  partially  offset  Federal  borrowing  and  program  subsidy 
costs. 

•  Improved  accountability  occurs  because  reduced  program  complexity  causes  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  potential  for  program  error  and  abuse. 

•  Middleman  costs  like  lender  special  allowance  and  guaranty  agency  administrative  cost 
allowance  payments  are  eliminated. 

COMPARABLE  FFEL  AND  DIRECT  LOAN  COMPONENTS 

Direct  Loans  generally  have  the  same  terms  as  comparable  FFEL  loans.  (Some  statutory 
differences  exist  between  Direct  Loans  and  FFEL  for  Consolidation  loans.)  The  follovtnng 
program  components  are  present  under  both  the  FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  programs. 

(1)  Stafford  Loans  (renamed  Stafford/Ford  in  Direct  Loans)  are  available  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  who  demonstrate  financial  need.  The  Department  pays  loan 
interest  while  the  student  is  in-school  and  during  certain  grace  and  defenment  periods. 
Stafford  Loans  have  a  higher  subsidy  rate  (Federal  cost  per  loan)  than  do  the  others. 

(2)  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
regardless  of  financial  need.  The  Department  does  not  provide  interest  benefits  during 
in-school,  grace,  or  defennent  periods.  During  these  periods,  interest  may  be  repaid  or 
accrued  and  capitalized  for  later  repayment.  FFEL  lenders  may  capitalize  interest  no 
more  frequently  than  quarteriy.  Under  Direct  Loans,  the  Department  only  capitalizes 
accrued  loan  interest  when  borrowers  enter  repayment. 

(3)  PLUS  Loans  are  available  to  parents  of  dependent  students,  regardless  of  financial 
need.  The  Department  does  not  provide  interest  benefits. 

(4)  Consolidation  Loans  are  available  to  consolidate  one  or  more  Federal  education  loans, 
including  FFEL  and  Direct  Loans,  Perkins  Loans,  and  selected  Public  Health  Loans. 
FFEL  borrowers  unable  to  obtain  a  FFEL  consolidation  loan  with  acceptable  income- 
sensitive  repayment  terms  may  take  out  a  Direct  Consolidation  loan. 
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LOAN  MAXIMUMS  AND  INTEREST  RATES 

The  two  tables  which  follow,  display:  1)  the  current  SLRA  loan  maximums  and 

2)  interest  rates  by  academic  year  for  each  of  the  program  components  discussed  above. 

FFEL  AND  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAMS-LOAN  MAXIMUMS 


Academic  Level 

Subsidized  and  Unsubsidized 
Stafford  Loans 

Additional  Unsubsidized 
Loan  Eligibility 

Undergraduate 

ANNUAL  LIMITS 

First  Year  Student 

Full  academic  year 
2/3  academic  year 
1/3  academic  year 

$2,625 

$1,750 

$875 

$4,000 
$2,500 
$1,500 

Second  Year  Student 

Full  academic  year 
2/3  academic  year 
1/3  academic  year 

$3,500 

(Prorated  for  <  academic  year) 

$4,000 
$2,500 
$1,500 

Third  Year+  Student 

Full  academic  year 
<  full  academic  year 

$5,500 
Prorated 

$5,000 
Prorated 

Graduate  or  Professional 
Student 

$8,500 

$10,000 

^H  ' '-'    --I 

AGGREGATE  LIMITS                                   I 

Undergraduate 

$23,000 

$23,000 

Graduate/Professional 
(incl.  undergraduate) 

$65,500 

$73,000 

Note:  Eligibility  for  Stafford  Loans  is  limited  to  borrowers  with  demonstrated  financial  need. 
Students  whose  financial  need  qualifies  them  for  only  a  portion  of  the  total  Stafford  limit  may 
borrow  the  remaining  loan  amount  under  the  Unsubsidized  Stafford  program.  For  students 
borrowing  under  both  programs,  the  "Stafford  and  Unsubsidized  Stafford"  Loan  limits  displayed 
above  apply  to  the  combined  amount  borrowed. 

For  independent  undergraduate  students  (or  dependent  undergraduate  students 
whose  parents  cannot  bon-ow  under  the  PLUS  program)  and  for  graduate  and  professional 
students,  the  maximum  amount  a  student  can  borrow  during  any  academic  year  is:  the 
combined  Stafford  and  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan  limit  plus  the  amounts  shown  under  the 
column  entitled,  "Additional  Unsubsidized  Loan  Eligibility."  For  example,  a  second  year 
independent  student  could  borrow  $3,500  under  the  combined  Stafford  and  Unsubsidized 
Stafford  Loan  limit  and  an  additional  $4,000  in  Unsubsidized  Loans  for  a  total  of  $7,500. 

Current  law  allows  no  limit  on  PLUS  loans  other  than  the  cost  of  attendance  minus  any 
financial  assistance  the  student  has  been  or  v/ill  be  awarded.  However,  the  President's 
proposed  policy  would  place  an  annual  limit  of  $15,000  per  student  for  PLUS  loans. 
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INTEREST  RATES  BY  ACADEMIC  YEAR  AND  PROGRAM  COMPONENT 


Type  of  Loan 

Loans  made  on 

Loans  made  on  or 

Loans  made  on  or  after 

orafter  July  1, 

afterJuly  1,1995 

July  1, 1998 

1994 

Stafford  and 

91 -day  Treasury 

91-day  Treasury  bill 

bond  equivalent  rate  of 

Unsubsidized 

bill  rate +3.1%. 

rate  +2.5%,  during  in- 

securities  with 

Stafford 

not  to  exceed 

school,  grace,  or 

comparable  maturity 

8.25% 

deferment  periods.but 

+1.0%,  not  to  exceed 

remains  T-bill +3.1% 

8.25% 

during  repayment; 

capped  at  8.25% 

PLUS 

52-week 

52-week  Treasury  bill 

bond  equivalent  rate  of 

Treasury  bill  rate 

rate +3.1%,  not  to 

securities  with 

+3.1%,  not  to 

exceed  9% 

comparable  maturity 

exceed  9% 

+2.1%,  not  to 
exceed  9% 

FFEL 

weighted 

weighted  average  of 

weighted  average  of  the 

Consolidation 

average  of  the 

the  interest  rates  on 

interest  rates  on  the 

Loans 

interest  rates  on 

the  loans 

loans  consolidated, 

the  loans 

consolidated,  rounded 

rounded  up  to  the 

consolidated, 

up  to  the  nearest 

nearest  v^rhole  percent 

rounded  up  to 

whole  percent 

the  nearest 

whole  percent 

Direct 

91 -day  Treasury 

91-day  Treasury  biir 

bond  equivalent  rate  of 

Consolidation 

bill  rate +3.1%. 

rate  +2.5%.  during  in- 

securities  with 

Loans- 

not  to  exceed 

school,  grace,  or 

comparable  maturity 

Stafford  and 

8.25% 

deferment  periods,  but 

+1.0%,  not  to  exceed 

Unsubsidized 

remains  T-bill +  3.1% 

8.25% 

Stafford 

during  repayment; 
capped  at  8.25% 

Direct  PLUS 

52-week 

52-week  Treasury  bill 

bond  equivalent  rate  of 

Consolidation 

Treasury  bill  rate 

rate +3.1%.  not  to 

securities  with 

+3.1%,  not  to 

exceed  9% 

comparable  maturity 

exceed  9% 

+2.1%,  not  to 
exceed  9% 

Note:  All  interest  rates  on  new  loans  are  variable  rates,  recalculated  annually  and  adjusted 
each  July  1.  For  the  cun-ent  1995-1996  academic  year,  the  applicable  Stafford/Unsubsidized 
Stafford  rate  for  new  borrowers  entering  repayment  is  8.25  percent  because  the  interest  rate 
cap  has  been  triggered-91-day  T  bill  rate  of  5.82  plus  3.10  exceeds  the  maximum. 
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BORROWER  FEES 

The  SLRA  provides  that  all  borrowers  pay  lower  loan  fees  than  were  previously  assessed  in  the 
FFEL  program.  Direct  Loan  borrowers  pay  an  origination  fee  of  4  percent  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan.  Also,  as  of  July  1,  1994,  FFEL  borrowers  began  paying  a  loan  origination 
fee  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  loan  principal,  and  guaranty  agencies  were  permitted  to  charge 
borrowers  an  insurance  premium  of  up  to  1  percent,  for  a  combined  total  of  4  percent.  Prior  to 
July  1,  1994,  FFEL  borrowers  paid  an  origination  fee  of  5  percent,  and  guaranty  agencies  were 
permitted  to  charge  FFEL  borrowers  an  insurance  premium  of  up  to  3  percent. 

REPAYMENT  PLANS 

Generally,  most  FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  borrowers  use  a  standard  repayment  plan  where  they 
pay  back  their  loans  over  a  10-year  period.  However,  both  programs  offer  borrowers 
opportunities  to  choose  among  varying  repayment  options  that  might  better  fit  their  needs. 

FFEL  Repavment.  In  addition  to  the  standard  (ten  year)  equal  installment  repayment  plan,  the 
HEA  statute  directs  that  lenders  must  offer  income-sensitive  or  graduated  repayment  options  to 
borrowers  entering  repayment.  These  options  do  not  extend  repayment  terms  beyond  the  10- 
year  window,  except  in  cases  of  forbearance  which  can  add  up  to  five  additional  years  to  the 
repayment  period.  Graduated  plans  also  assure  the  borrower  that  no  required  payment  will  be 
more  than  three  times  the  lowest  monthly  payment.  Extended  repayment  terms  are  not 
available  to  FFEL  borrowers,  except  through  loan  consolidation.  FFEL  borrowers  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  Consolidation  Loan  from  a  lender  with  income-sensitive  repayment  terms 
acceptable  to  the  borrower  may  obtain  a  Federal  Direct  Consolidation  Loan  with  the 
accompanying  variety  of  repayment  options  offered. 

Direct  Loan  Repavment.  The  Direct  Loan  program  offers  borrowers  a  variety  of  five  easily 
attainable  repayment  options;  borrowers  can  choose  the  option  that  best  meets  their  financial 
and  career  needs  and  may  switch  among  repayment  plans  at  any  time. 

Income-contingent  repayment  is  the  most  innovative  option  offered.  Under  income-contingent 
repayment,  the  monthly  payment  amount  is  tied  directly  to  the  borrower's  income  level.  This 
allows  the  borrower  a  wider  array  of  career  choices,  including  community  service  positions, 
without  worrying  that  monthly  payments  will  become  unmanageable  or  so  burdensome  that  a 
default  results.  Income-contingent  repayment  directly  supports  the  President's  goal  of 
encouraging  students  to  retum  to  the  community  some  of  the  benefits  they  have  received 
through  their  postsecondary  education.  Individuals  can  borrow  with  confidence  to  finance  the 
skill  training  or  higher  education  they  need. 

The  following  provides  further  information  about  the  available  Direct  Loan  repayment  options: 

•  Income-contingent  repayment  allows  varying  annual  repayment  amounts  based  on  size 
of  debt  and  borrower  income,  paid  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  25 
years.  (This  repayment  option  is  not  available  to  PLUS  borrowers.)  The  Govemment 
discharges  any  balance  remaining  after  25  years. 

•  Standard  repayment  provides  a  fixed  annual  repayment  amount  up  to  10  years; 

•  Extended  repayment  provides  a  fixed  annual  repayment  amount  over  a  longer  period; 
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•  Graduated  repayment  provides  that  annual  repayment  amounts  increase  over  a 
standard  or  extended  period  of  time; 

•  Alternative  repayment  provides  that  borrowers  who  demonstrate  that  the  above  plans  do 
not  meet  their  exceptional  circumstances  can  negotiate  altemative  arrangements. 

Evidence  of  Effectiveness 

Promoting  access/Promoting  persistence.    One  goal  of  providing  student  loans  is  to  help  low- 
income  students  overcome  financial  difficulties  and  persist  and  succeed  in  school  at  rates 
similar  to  middle-income  students.  Data  from  the  1992  Beginning  Postsecondary  Students  (92 
BPS)  survey,  based  on  students  that  entered  postsecondary  education  in  July  1989  and  were 
surveyed  in  spring  1992,  show  that  low-income  Stafford  borrowers  in  2-year  and  proprietary 
programs  persist  and  complete  their  program  at  about  the  same  rate  as  middle-income  students 
not  having  a  Stafford  loan. 

This  evidence  suggests  that  loans  are  neutralizing  income  disparity  effects.  Because  this 
survey  covers  only  a  two-and-a-half-year  period,  the  data  are  not  complete  for  the  typical 
undergraduate  time  period  of  at  least  four  years,  but  would  be  informative  for  2-year  and 
proprietary  school  terms.  More  complete  data  on  undergraduate  borrowers  should  be  available 
in  the  future,  as  this  same  student  cohort  was  again  surveyed  in  1994. 

While  the  FFEL  program  has  provided  loans  to  students  who  need  them,  its  complex  delivery 
structure  has  proved  to  be  inefficient  and  costly.  Accordingly,  the  Department  designed  the 
Direct  Loan  Program  to  simplify  the  loan  process  and  create  a  more  efficient  program  that  better 
serves  both  borrowers  and  institutions,  and  does  so  cost-effectively.  Both  the  Direct  Loan  and 
FFEL  programs  share  the  common  objective  of  promoting  student  access  to  postsecondary 
education  at  ail  income  levels  by  removing  financial  barriers. 

Direct  Loan  Program  Institutional  Participation.  Students,  parents,  and  school  officials  have 
voiced  strong  approval  for  the  Direct  Loan  program.  Institutional  participation  is  one  of  many 
measures  that  reflect  the  intensity  of  schools'  support  for  direct  lending.  As  of  February  1996, 
1,330  schools  representing  about  33  percent  of  loan  volume  were  participating  in  Year  Two  of 
the  program.  Institutional  support  for  the  Direct  Loan  program  is  broad-based  and  vtndespread 
across  institutional  sectors,  as  the  following  institutional  participation  information  shows: 


Tvoe  and  Control 

Loan  Volume  (SM) 

Two-year  public 

123 

Two-year  private 

37 

Four-year  public 

3.702 

Four-year  private 

1.147 

Proprietary 

151 

Total 

5,160 

School  Satisfaction.  A  GAO  survey  sample  of  first-year  Direct  Loan  schools  found  that  all 
participants  "would  recommend  the  program  to  other  schools."  Independent  third-party 
customer  satisfaction  surveys  have  revealed  that  Direct  Loan  schools  are  more  satisfied  with 
their  new  program  than  FFEL  schools  are  with  their  old  program,  and  that  the  Direct  Loan 
Program  is  easier  to  administer  than  the  FFEL  Program.  Survey  results  show: 
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61    percent  of  Direct  Loan  schools  are  ve/y  satisfied  with  that  program. 

27  percent  of  FFEL  schools  are  very  satisfied  with  that  program. 

90    percent  of  Direct  Loan  survey  schools  are  satisfied  with  that  program. 
67    percent  of  FFEL  schools  are  satisfied  W\\h  that  program. 

60    percent  of  Direct  Loan  schools  report  the  program  relatively  or  very  easy  to 
administer. 

28  percent  of  FFEL  schools  report  the  program  relatively  or  very  easy  to  administer. 

Default  Rates.  The  "FFEL  national  borrower  default  rate"  has  been  calculated  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  FY  1987.  This  "cohort  default  rate°,  which  is  statutorily-based  and  used  to 
determine  school  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  loan  programs,  has  been  decreasing  in  recent 
years.  This  rate  decreased  substantially  from  22.4  percent  in  FY  1990  to  1 1.6  percent  in  FY 
1993  (the  latest  year  for  which  data  is  available),  a  reduction  of  almost  50  percent.  This 
occurred,  in  part,  because  of  the  implementation  of  statutory  and  regulatory  "get  tough°  default 
reduction  initiatives,  coupled  with  declining  proprietary  sector  loan  volume-which  carries  the 
highest  default  risk,  at  more  than  three  times  the  risk  of  4-year  schools. 

This  cohort  default  rate  index  (sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "kick-out  rate")  is  based  on  the 
percentage  of  borrowers  who  entered  repayment  in  FY  1 993  and  for  whom  a  default  claim  was 
paid  before  the  end  of  FY  1994.    The  same  index  has  been  developed  under  Direct  Loans  as 
pari  of  final  regulations  (at  34  CFR  668.17)  published  December  1,  1995.  (This  borrower 
default  rate  index,  which  covers  a  2-year  period  and  uses  actual  data,  differs  from  the  dollar 
lifetime  rate  that  the  Department  develops  in  projecting  future  default  costs.  Because  "lifetime" 
rates  include  projections  of  many  more  years  in  which  defau'^s  can  occur,  they  tend  to  be 
roughly  50  percent  higher  than  the  "kick-out"  rates  shown  below.) 


FFEL  National  Cohort  Debult  Rate 


FY  87 


FY91 


FY  12 


FY  S3 


The  Department  has  already  removed  607  schools  with  high  cohort  default  rates  (up  through 
and  including  the  FY  1992  rates)  since  statutory  authority  for  removing  high  default  schools  was 
enacted  under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA)  of  1990.  Based  on  the  most 
recent  school  "kick-out"  default  rates  for  FY  1991,  FY  1992,  and  FY  1993,  the  Department 
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identified  241  schools  that  are  subject  to  loss  of  FFEL  eligibility  because  they  had  default  rates 
of  25  percent  or  greater  in  these  three  years.  An  additional  191  schools  that  were  ineligible  last 
year  were  identified  as  subject  to  having  that  ineligibility  extended  to  this  year.  In  both  cases, 
about  90  percent  of  the  identified  schools  were  proprietary.  Schools  have  an  opportunity  to 
appeal  their  default  rate  determinations  and  if  appeals  are  submitted  properly,  those  schools 
remain  eligible  to  participate  pending  the  outcome  of  their  appeal. 

Trends.  Noticeably,  there  has  been  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  number  of  proprietary  school 
borrowers,  and  a  sharp  drop  in  the  percentage  of  proprietary  school  borrowers  who  default. 
The  following  trends  are  significant: 

•  From  FY  1990  to  FY  1993  the  number  of  proprietary  school  borrowers  entering 
repayment  decreased  from  more  than  1  million  to  less  than  415,000,  while  the 
proprietary  borrower  default  rate  also  dropped  from  41.2  percent  to  23.9  percent. 

•  From  FY  1990  to  FY  1993  proprietary  school  loan  volume  decreased  from  $3.5  billion- 
representing  36  percent  of  all  FFEL  dollars-to  about  $2  billion,  accounting  for  only  11.4 
percent  of  FFEL  volume. 

•  During  the  same  time  period,  4-year  school  volume  expanded  tremendously.  From  FY 
1990  to  FY  1993  loan  volume  at  4-year  institutions  increased  71  percent,  from  $8.4 
billion  (accounting  for  69  percent  of  loans)  to  almost  $15  billion,  representing  81  percent 
of  all  FFEL  volume. 

•  While  FFEL  volume  at  4-year  schools  continues  to  climb  sharply,  proprietary  school  loan 
volume  peaked  in  FY  1988.  Since  4-year  schools  carry  default  rates  of  about  only  7 
percent,  the  increasing  proportion  of  4-year  school  loan  volume  compared  to  other 
sectors  suggests  that  default  rates  may  continue  to  head  downward.  This  trend  could 
reverse  if  greater  debt  levels  for  4-year  students  became  unmanageable. 

The  following  chart  graphically  depicts  annual  FFEL  loan  volume  trends  by  4-year,  2-year,  and 
proprietary  sectors  during  the  past  10  fiscal  years  and  cteariy  shows  the  continuing  surge  in  4- 
year  borrowing  that  began  in  FY  1988  and  corresponding  decline  in  proprietary  borrowing. 
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Annual  FFEL  Loan  Volume 

By  4Yr,  2Yr,  &  Proprietary  School 


87      88      89 
Fiscal  Year 


4yr 


2yr 


Proprietary 


Reducing  the  Cost  of  Defaults.  A  key  goal  within  the  FFEL  program  is  to  reduce  significantly 
the  incidence  of  new  defaults  while  also  aggressively  increasing  default  recovery  by  $1  billion 
over  the  next  4  years.  The  Department  intends  to  reduce  new  defaults  by  encouraging  greater 
use  of  loan  consolidation  and  income-contingent  repayment.  It  will  pursue  increasing 
collections  on  loans  already  in  default,  in  part  by  expanding  wage  gamishment  and  seeking 
litigation  against  defaulted  borrowers  with  balances  over  $20,000.  Overall,  the  Department's 
objective  is  to  have  annual  collections  exceed  annual  gross  default  costs  by  FY  1998. 

Additionally,  the  Department  expects  that  Direct  Loans'  flexible  repayment  options,  including 
income-contingency,  should  help  students  manage  their  debt  levels  more  effectively,  leading  to 
two  primary  results:  (1)  reduced  default  rates  that  will  help  make  the  program  more  cost- 
efficient,  and  (2)  graduates  that  are  more  likely  to  make  career  choices  based  on  their  talents 
and  desires,  as  opposed  to  pressing  financial  considerations. 

1997  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

The  Department's  FY1997  proposed  policy  assumes  that  direct  lending  phases  in  under  current 
law  according  to  the  SLRA  schedule,  and  emphasizes  that  all  eligible  institutions  should  have 
the  choice  of  participating  in  Direct  Loans  or  FFEL,  or  both.  The  Department  believes  that 
schools  should  not  be  required  to  join  a  particular  program,  nor  should  they  be  arbitrarily 
removed  from  one  in  which  they  are  participating.  By  preserving  program  choice,  as  many 
FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  institutions  have  requested,  both  schools  and  borrowers  gain  customer 
service  improvements  due  to  market-based  incentives  derived  from  having  both  programs 
compete.  Implicit  in  this  policy  is  the  expectation  that  both  programs  continue,  with  schools 
retaining  the  opition  to  choose  the  program  that  best  satisfies  their  needs.  Thus,  as  both 
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Federal  programs  respond  to  competition  by  moving  toward  greater  delivery-system 
efficiencies,  students  and  taxpayers  reap  the  benefits.  Under  current  law,  50  percent  of  loan 
volume  is  targeted  for  each  program  beginning  with  academic  year  1996-97.  Current  law  also 
provides  that  Direct  Loans  may  exceed  this  level  if  demand  warrants. 

Benefits  of  Competition.  Many  FFEL  providers  have  responded  to  the  emergence  of  the  Direct 
Loan  program  by  improving  their  loan  delivery  processes.  For  instance,  many  lenders  have 
begun  using  electronic  loan  processing  to  speed  loan  origination.  Twenty-two  guarantee 
agencies,  meanwhile,  have  developed  a  "Common  Manual'  that  standardizes  many  procedures 
that  guide  schools  and  lenders. 

FFEL  school  representatives  have  been  quick  to  recognize  these  improvements  and  their 
market-driven  impetus.  For  instance,  in  a  recent  independent  third-party  survey,  36  percent  of 
FFEL  respondents  revealed  that  they  had  received  "improved  service  from  banks/guarantee 
agencies"  since  the  advent  of  the  Direct  Loan  program.  Consequently,  many  FFEL  schools 
have  joined  their  Direct  Loan  counterparts  in  advocating  a  policy  of  institutional  choice  that 
allows  the  two  programs  to  compete. 

The  Department  agrees  with  the  many  higher  education  community  members  who  believe  that 
institutions  should  be  allowed  to  choose  the  loan  program  that  best  serves  their  students' 
needs.  The  Department  also  believes  that,  over  time,  competition  will  highlight  Direct  Loan's 
many  positive  features-simplicity,  ease  of  administration,  etc. -versus  the  realization  that  no 
matter  how  much  the  FFEL  system  is  improved,  its  complicated  structure  will  inherently  create 
more  problems  than  can  be  solved.  Schools  will  continue  to  deal  with  multiple  lenders  and 
guaranty  agencies  and  borrowers  will  still  have  to  deal  with  their  loans  being  resold  in  the 
secondary  markets.  Taxpayers  will  always  bear  the  responsibility  for  subsidizing  those  costs 
that  support  the  myriad  of  FFEL  entities  who  participate  virtually  risk-free. 

The  following  chart  shows  loan  volume  proportions  (net  of  consolidation  loans)  by  academic 
year  for  the  FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  programs  based  on  the  SLRA  phase-in  path. 
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FFEL  and  Direct  Loan  Volume 

Based  on  SLRA 


94-95    95-96    96-97    97-98    98-99  99-2000  00-01    01  -02  02  -03 
Academic  Year 


□ 


FFEL 
Direct  Loans 


Budget  Reductions.    In  keeping  with  his  commitment  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  over  the 
next  7  years,  the  President  has  proposed  $4.4  billion  in  cost  reductions  over  FY1 996-2002 
affecting  all  major  organizations  participating  in  the  Federal  student  loan  programs:  guaranty 
agencies,  lenders,  secondary  market  participants,  schools,  and  the  Department  of  Education. 
These  proposed  policies  retain  many  of  the  provisions  Congress  passed  under  H.R.  2491,  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  bill.  The  President's  proposed  policies  include: 


Policies  Affecting  Guaranty  Agencies 


7-Year 
Savings 


Enact  the  following  provisions  from  the  congressional  reconciliation  bill: 

Lower  default  reinsurance  rates  for  guaranty  agencies  to  96 
percent,  86  percent,  or  76  percent,  depending  on  agency  default 
performance,  from  the  current  98  percent,  88  percent,  and  78 
percent,  respectively. 

Eliminate  supplemental  preclaims  assistance  payments  to  guaranty 
agencies.  This  relatively  small  program  has  not  proven  to  be  an 
effective  default  prevention  tool. 

Codify  current  regulations  allowing  guaranty  agencies  to  charge 
students  for  collection  costs  of  up  to  18.5  percent  on  new 
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consolidation  loans  for  which  the  underlying  loans  were  in  default 
(Because  this  provision  is  already  in  effect  as  a  regulation, 
associated  additional  savings  are  negligible.) 


•  Reduce  the  default  collection  amount  guaranty  agencies  may  retain 
from  the  current  27  percent  to  18.5  percent  of  the  amount  collected. 

•  Require  guaranty  agencies  to  return  a  portion  of  the  unneeded  reserve 
funds  they  hold. 

Policies  Affecting  Lenders 

•  Enact  the  following  provisions  from  the  congressional  recondliation  bill: 

-  Reduce  the  default  insurance  rate  to  95  percent  from  98  percent. 

-  Increase  the  fee  lenders  pay  upon  originating  a  loan  to  0.8 
percent  of  principal  from  the  current  0.5  percent  of  principal. 

-  Establish  a  new  semiannual  fee  equal  to  0.035  percent  of 
outstanding  principal  for  holders  of  all  new  Stafford, 
Unsubsidized  Stafford,  and  PLUS  loans. 

Policies  Affecting  Secondary  Market  Participants 

•  Extend  the  current  offset  fee  paid  by  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Assodation  (Sallie  Mae),  which  is  equal  to  0.3  percent  of  outstanding 
prindpal  held  by  the  assodation,  to  all  other  partidpants  in  the 
student  loan  secondary  market.  Enact  legislation  to  darify  that  the 
secondary  market  fee  applies  to  subsidiaries  and  related  companies. 

Policies  Affecting  Schools 

•  Eliminate  the  $10  per  borrower  fee  currently  paid  to  Direct  Loan 
institutions  as  partial  compensation  for  administrative  expenses 
assodated  with  originating  loans.  (Contractual  obligations  for 
origination  activities  would  continue  to  be  paid.) 

Policies  Affecting  the  Department  of  Education 

•  Reduce  spending  fix>m  permanent  funding  to  support  Department 
student  loan  administration  expenses. 


Interactive  Effects  of  Above  Chan<pes 


$399  million 
$600  million 


$665  million 
$301  million 

$166  million 


$454  million 


$242  million 


Total: 


$637  million 

$360  million 
$4.43  billion 


Annual  PLUS  loan  limit  proposal.  In  addition  to  proposals  maintaining  institutional  choice  and 
redudng  program  costs,  the  Presidenf  s  Budget  also  Indudes  a  provision  from  the 
congressional  recondliation  bill  that  would  establish  a  $15,000  annual  limtt  on  bonxnving  for  an 
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individual  student  under  the  PLUS  loan  program.  (There  is  currently  no  limit  on  borrowing  under 
this  program;  an  estimated  2.5  percent  of  PLUS  borrowers  exceed  $15,000.) 

1997  PROGRAM  COSTS 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Federal  Credit  Refomn  Act  of  1990, 
created  a  standard  method  of  accounting  for  all  Federal  credit  programs,  whether  direct  or 
guaranteed.    In  keeping  with  these  statutory  provisions,  the  Direct  Loan  and  FFEL  Programs 
have  two  cost  components:  Federal  subsidies  for  new  loans  and  Federal  administration  of 
student  loans. 

FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES 

Subsidy  costs  reflect  the  net  present  value  of  the  Federal  portion  of  all  non-administrative  costs 
associated  with  each  loan.  For  example,  the  subsidy  cost  of  the  1997  Stafford  Loan  cohort  (all 
loans  made  within  a  given  year  are  referred  to  as  a  cohort)  reflect  estimates  of  the  net  present 
value  of  all  future  costs  associated  with  those  loans.  The  largest  such  costs  involve  in-school 
interest  subsidies  and  costs  associated  with  defaulted  loans.  Subsidy  costs  for  both  programs 
are  counted  as  mandatory  spending  authority.  Under  the  proposed  policy  for  FY  1997,  subsidy 
costs  are  estimated  at  $53  million  for  Direct  Loans  and  $1.92  billion  for  FFEL. 

Subsidy  rates  represent  the  Federal  portion  of  non-administrative  costs-principally  interest 
subsidies  and  defaults-associated  with  each  borrowed  dollar  over  the  life  of  the  loan.  Under 
Credit  Reform  Act  rules,  subsidy  costs  such  as  default  costs  and  in-school  interest  benefits  are 
embedded  within  the  program  subsidy.  However,  Federal  administration  costs  are  treated  as 
annual  cash  amounts  and  not  included  within  the  subsidy  rate.  (Administrative  Cost  Allowances 
to  FFEL  guaranty  agencies  are  currently  included  as  Direct  Loan  administrative  costs  according 
to  the  SLRA.)  Generally,  the  subsidy  rate  for  a  FFEL  or  Direct  Loan  reflects  the  estimated  unit 
cost  per  loan  to  the  Federal  Government.  For  example,  a  $1,000  loan  with  Federal  subsidy 
costs  of  $100  would  have  a  subsidy  rate  of  10  percent. 

The  individual  subsidy  rates  for  Direct  Loans  and  FFEL  basically  reflect  the  ratio  of  budget 
authority  to  loan  volume  commitments  in  each  program  for  loans  made  in  a  given  year.  For  FY 
1997,  the  weighted  average  FFEL  subsidy  rate  is  estimated  at  10.83  percent;  whereas,  the 
Direct  Loan  subsidy  rate  is  estimated  at  0.35  percent.  Thus,  for  FY  1997,  the  Government's 
weighted  average  subsidy  cost  on  a  Direct  Loan  is  estimated  at  less  than  one  cent  on  the 
dollar  compared  to  10  cents  per  dollar  under  the  FFEL  program.  Annual  variations  in  the 
subsidy  rates  are  largely  due  to  variations  in  short  and  long-term  interest  rates. 

A  portion  of  the  higher  subsidy  rate  in  FFEL  compared  to  I3irect  Loans  is  attributable  to  FFEL 
statutorily  mandated  payments  to  lenders  and  guaranty  agendes.  These  payments  are  not 
necessarily  based  on  lender  and  guaranty  agency  actual  costs.  Conversely,  in  Direct  Loans, 
borrower  repayments  can  be  used  to  offset  Federal  borrowing  and  partially  cover  program 
subsidy  costs.  This  primarily  accounts  for  the  difference  in  subsidy  rates  between  FFEL  and 
Direct  Loan  programs.  Also,  under  Direct  Loans,  the  Government  makes  no  special  allowance 
payments,  obtains  origination  and  loan  servicing  through  the  use  of  competitively  bid  contracts 
in  the  private  sector,  and  benefits  from  borrower  interest  repayments,  particularly  in 
Unsubsidized  Stafford  and  PLUS  loans  that  usually  exceed  the  cost  of  Federal  borrowing  under 
Direct  Loans. 
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LIQUIDATING  ACCOUNT 

The  cost  of  FFEL  student  loan  commitments  made  prior  to  fiscal  year  1992  (the  start  of  credit 
refomn)  is  appropriated  under  permanent  indefinite  authority  in  a  Liquidating  Account.  This 
account  funds  pre-1992  student  loan  activities  such  as  loan  default  payments,  special 
allowance  payments  and  interest  benefits.  No  new  loans  will  be  issued  in  this  account. 
Consequently,  as  default  and  in-school  interest  costs  on  these  older  loans  decline  over  time, 
and  collections  on  defaulted  loans  continue  to  rise,  revenues  will  more  than  offset  costs.  This 
Account  is  projected  to  show  a  negative  subsidy  in  FV  1997  and  beyond.  Budget  authority  is 
estimated  as  -$180  million  in  FY  1997,  helping  offset  total  FFEL  costs. 

FEDERAL  STUDENT  LOAN  ADMINISTRATION 

The  costs  and  description  of  student  loan  and  other  student  aid  administration  activities  is  found 
in  the  section  entitled  Salaries  and  Expenses  Overview.  In  FY  1997,  these  administrative  funds 
will  support  management  of  student  loans  and  other  student  financial  aid  programs  totalling  $42 
billion. 
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STUDENT  LOANS  OVERVIEW 


IMPACT  DATA 

-Fiscal  Year- 

TOTAL  FFEL  PROGRAM  LOANS 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Loan  volume  (w/o  Consolidations)^  ($million) 

$18,519 

$14,760 

$13,193 

Number  of  loans  (w/o  Consolidations)  (000s) 

5,332 

4,094 

3,474 

Weighted  Average  (w/o  Consolidations)  ($whole) 

$3,473 

$3,605 

$3,798 

Consolidation  Loan  volume  ($million) 

$3,117 

$4,031 

$4,510 

Consolidations:  Number  of  loans  (000s) 

208 

243 

246 

Consolidations:  Average  loan  ($whole) 

$15,005 

$16,576 

$18,356 

R^M 

^^^H 

FFELTotal  Subsidy  Cost^  ($million) 

$3,419 

$2,964 

$1,918 

FFEL  Weighted  Average  Subsidy  Rate' 

16.24% 

11.60% 

10.04% 

TOTAL  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM  LOANS 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Loan  volume  (w/o  Consolidations)^  ($mil!ion) 


$5,161 


$10,391 


$13,161 


Number  of  loans  (w/o  Consolidations)  (000s) 


1,298 


2,659 


3,423 


Weighted  Average  (w/o  Consolidations)  ($whole) 


$3.975 


$3.908 


$3,845 


Consolidation  Loan  volume  ($million) 


$329 


$882 


$1,599 


Consolidations:  Number  of  loans  (000s) 


32 


106 


140 


Consolidations:  Average  loan 


$8,358 


$11,394 


Note:  Loan  volumes  shown  are  based  on  fiscal  years  (FY)  rather  than  academic  years  (AY),  consistent  with  the 
President's  budget  submission. 

^Reflects  amounts  disbursed,  which  are  less  than  amounts  committed  (e.g.,  due  to  student  withdrawal). 

niie  subsidy  costs  are  estimated  on  a  net  present  value  basis  and  represent  program  subsidy  budget  authority. 

'This  rate  reflects  subsidy  costs  In  a  given  year  divided  by  loans  committed  for  that  year. 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

For  Federal  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out  guaranteed  student  loans  authorized  bv 
title  IV.  part  B.  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended.  [$30.066.0001  $46.572.000. 


Note:    A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time 
this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amount  included  in  this  budget  is  based  on  the  levels 
provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

CMrrent  2(uthontY: 

Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  Rescission 

$62,191 
-95 

$30,066  1/ 
0 

$46,572 
0 

Subtotal,  cun-ent  authority 

62,096 

30,066 

46,572 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

-22 

0 

0 

Total  obligations 

62,074 

30,066 

46,572 

1/  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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Federal  Family  Education  Loans  Administration 

Obligations  by  Object 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Change  from 
1996  to  1997 

11.1 

11.31 

11. 3A 

11.33 

11.5 

11.5 

11.8 

Full-time  permanent 

Full-time  temporary 

Part-time 

Consultants 

Overtime 

Awards 

Other  Compensation 

Compensation  subtotal 

$20,195 

400 

68 

43 

0 

67 

9 

$15,266 
0 
0 
0 
15 
153 
0 

$15,065 
0 
0 
0 
13 
151 
0 

($201) 
0 
0 
0 

(2) 
(2) 
0 

20,782 

15,434 

15229 

(205) 

12.0 

Benefits 

3,529 

3.508 

3,512 

104 

13.1 

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

750 

0 

0 

0 

Comp/benefits  subtotal 

26.061 

18,942 

18,841 

(101) 

21.0 
22.0 

Travel 

Transportation  of  things 

2,206 
2 

883 

800 

(83) 
0 
0 

430 
0 
0 

(89) 

23.1 
23.3 
23.31 
23.33 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA 
Communications 
ADP/Telecom  Rentals  &  Misc 
Postage/fees 
Subtotal  23 

2,982 

0 

11 

1,253 

2,271 
80 
68 

1,071 

2.701 

80 

68 

982 

4,246 

3,490 

3,831 

341 

24.0 

Printing  &  Reproduction 

2,586 

1,632 

1,505 

(127) 

25.1 

25.2 

25.23 

25.25 

25.3 

25.4 

25.5 

25.7 

25.72 

Advisory  and  Assistance  Svcs 
Other  Services 
Training/Tuition/Fees/Contr 
Field  Readers 
Goods/Services  from  Gov't 
Operations/Maint  of  Facilities 
Research  &  Development 
Operations/Maint  of  Equipment 
ADP  Processing  Svcs/Contr 
Subtotal  25 

651 

794 

314 

0 

2,224 

64 

0 

1 

21,815 

0 

941 

167 

0 

714 

0 

0 

5 

3,121 

0 

928 

167 

0 

687 

0 

0 

5 

19,643 

0 

(13) 

0 

0 

(27) 

0 

0 

0 

16,522 

25,863 

4,948 

21,430 

16,482 

26.0 

Supplies 

1,198 

168 

162 

(6) 

31.0 

31.24 

Other  Equipment  &  fumiture 
ADP  Equipment/Software 
Subtotal  31 

12 
900 

3 
0 

3 
0 

0 
0 

912 

3 

3 

0 

32.0 
43.1 

Building  Alterations 
Interest  and  Dividends 

Total  Obligations 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

62.074 

30,066 

46,572 

16,506 

NOTE:     A  final  1 996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared. 
The  1996  amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019 
tentative  conference  agreement. 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 


Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 


1996 $30,066 

1997 46.572 

Net  change +16,506 


1996  base         Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Built-in: 

Increase  in  personnel  compensation  for 

annualization  of  1996  2.54  percent 

pay  raise;  and  proposed  1997  pay  increases 

Increase  in  benefits  for  the  Government's 
share  of  health,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits 

Increase  in  GSA  rental  payments  reflecting  a 
reassessment  of  space  usage  and  increased  rates 

Program: 

Increases  in  ADP  services  for  the  Stafford/Perkins 
Data  Services  contract  primarily  reflecting  a 
redistribution  of  costs  from  HEA,  Section  458  funding 

Subtotal,  increases 

Decreases: 

Program: 

Decrease  in  personnel  compensation  and 
benefits  for  the  reduction  of  15  FTE 
in  accordance  with  streamlining  plan 

Decrease  in  costs  such  as  printing,  postage 
and  non-ADP  contracts  now  covered 
in  Section  458  and  administrative  costs 

Decrease  in  payments  for  other  FTE-related 
costs  due  to  1997  FTE  reductions 

Total,  decreases 

Net  change 


$15,434 


3.508 


2,271 


3,121 


18,942 


+$516 


+276 


+430 


+16.522 
+17,744 


-893 


3,644 

-229 

1,765 

-115 

-1.238 

+16,506 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 


Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

House 

Senate 

to  Congress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1992  Mandatory 

$2,820,247 

$2,907,765 

$2,907,765 

$2,608,132 

1992  Discretionary 

46.433 

45,933 

39,439 

643,870 

1993  Mandatory 

2,773,275 

2,773,275 

2,773,275 

2,709,750 

1993  Discretionary 

65,000 

64,350 

60.324 

60,487 

1994  Discretionary 

72,466 

72.466 

72.466 

69,966 

1995  Discretionary 

64,191 

62.191 

62.191 

62,191 

1995  Rescission 

-95 

1996  Discretionary 

30,066 

30,066 

30.066 

30,066      V 

NOTE:  For  FY  1992  and  1993,  mandatory  program  costs  for  new  loan  subsidies  and  mandatory  administrative 
expenses  were  classified  as  current  indefinite  authority.  Beginning  in  FY  1994,  these  costs  are  classified  as  permanent 
authority  and  as  such  do  not  require  congressional  appropriations  action. 

1/   A  finaM  996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  amount  shown 
was  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOANS  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 


Federal  administration 

(Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990,  section  505(e)) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  000s):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 


Personnel  costs 
Non-personnel  costs 
Total 


FTE 


1996 

$18,942 
11-124 
30,066 

330 


$18,841 
27.731 
46,572 

315 


Chance 

-$101 
•H6.607 
+16,506 

-15 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Funds  in  this  discretionary  account  pay  many  of  the  Federal  costs  of  administering  new  loans 
under  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  (FFEL)  program.  Other  Federal  administration  costs 
for  both  new  and  old  FFEL  loans  are  paid  under  the  broad  authority  of  the  separate 
administrative  account  to  implement  Direct  Loans  and  pay  many  FFEL  costs  (HEA,  section  458). 
The  principal  activities  of  the  Federal  staff  under  this  account-which  will  decrease  from  330  to 
315  in  1997-are  processing  payments  and  claims  from  lenders  and  guaranty  agendes; 
managing  defaulted  loan  collections;  developing  and  implementing  initiatives  to  reduce  loan 
default  costs,  such  as  working  with  the  Intemal  Revenue  Service;  and  program  monitoring, 
including  lender  and  guaranty  agency  oversight  and  financial  management  reviews. 

Federal  administration  costs  include  paying  staff  salaries  and  benefits  and  the  cost  of  other 
administrative  activities,  such  as  travel,  rent,  payroll  processing  and  other  common  support 
services  attributable  to  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  program.  Other  major  non-personnel 
costs  are  for  contracts  for  claims  processing,  data  services,  and  debt  collections. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  6  years  were  as  follows: 


1991. 
1992. 
1993. 
1994. 
1995. 
1996. 


(SinOOOs) 
0 
$43,870 
$60,487 
$69,966 
$62,096 
$30,066 


Prior  to  1992,  funds  were  provided  in  the  Program  Administration  account 

The  1996  amount  reflects  the  amount  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDUCATION  LOANS  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  FFEL  program  will  continue  to  have  significant  levels  of  administrative  costs  under  the 
current  law  implementation  plans  to  provide  60  percent  of  new  loan  volume  in  the  Direct  Loans 
program  and  40  percent  of  new  loan  volume  in  the  FFEL  program  in  academic  year  1998-99. 
'  The  1997  budget  is  an  increase  of  $16.5  million  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  agreement, 
reflecting  a  redistribution  of  costs  for  the  Stafford/Perkins  Data  Services  contract  from  costs 
included  in  the  Section  458  administrative  account.  The  major  part  of  the  costs  for  the 
Stafford/Perkins  Data  Services  contract  -  which  tracks  and  assists  with  collections  of  defaulted 
student  loans  -  is  in  this  FFEL  program  account  request. 

The  request  covers  the  compensation  and  benefits  costs  for  315  FTE.  Although  it  reflects  a 
reduction  of  15  FTE  resulting  from  the  Department's  streamlining  plan,  the  resulting  savings  are 
offset  by  higher  salaries  and  benefits  costs.  The  majority  of  other  cost  increases  for  FFEL  and 
student  aid  managment  activities  are  included  under  the  Section  458  administrative  account.  In 
addition,  contracts  such  as  the  Wide  Area  Network,  Student  Financial  Aid  Information  Center, 
National  Student  Loan  Data  System,  and  the  Title  IV  central  processing  contracts  -  which  were 
financed  partially  from  FFEL  Federal  Administration  funds  in  prior  years  --  are  now  paid  solely 
from  the  Section  458  appropriation. 

For  presentation  purposes,  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  Federal  administrative  costs  and  FTE 
financed  by  the  FFEL  Program  account  is  included  in  the  Student  Aid  Management  section  of  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  Overview  justification. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  titles  III  (without  regard  to  section 
360(aM1)(BVii^V'  IV.  V.  Vi.  VII.  IX.  and  part  A  and  subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  X  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (HEA):  and  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.  S842.771.000.  of  which  $2.015.000  for  endowment  activities  under  part  C  of  title  III 
and  $15.673.000  for  interest  subsidies  under  title  VII  of  HEA  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:'  Provided.  That  funds  available  for  part  C  of  title  III  of  HEA  shall  be  available  only  for 
awards  to  recipients  that  are  title  III,  part  B  institutions,  as  defined  in  section  322(2):^  Provided 
furttier  That  funds  available  for  part  D  of  title  IX  of  HEA  shall  be  available  to  fund  noncompetino 
continuation  awards  for  academic  year  1997-1998  for  fellowships  awarded  originally  under 
parts  B  and  C  of  title  IX  of  HEA.  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  parts  B  and  C  .  respectively.^ 


NOTES 

A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The 
1996  amounts  Included  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference 
agreement. 

Each  language  provision  that  is  follovt^ed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  Language 
Provisions  and  Changes  document  that  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


'    For  carrving  out,  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  provided,  titles  III  (without  regard 
to  section  360ra)nHB)(ii^).... 


This  language  overrides  the  authorizing 
legislation  by  allowing  funds  to  be 
appropriated  for  Hispanic-serving  institutions 
without  regard  to  the  statutory  requirement 
that  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  these  institutions  only  if  the  funding  for 
title  III,  part  A  (Strengthening  Institutions) 
equals  or  exceeds  $80,000,000. 


'  ...of  which  $2.015.000  for  endowment 
activities  under  part  C  of  title  III  and 
$15.673.000  for  interest  subsidies  under 
title  VII  of  HEA  shall  remain  available  until 
expended... 


This  language  provides  that  funds  for  title  III 
Endowment  Challenge  Grants  and  Interest 
Subsidy  Grants  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  expended. 


'  ...Provided.  That  funds  available  for  part  C 
of  title  III  of  HEA  shall  be  available  onlv  for 
awards  to  recipients  that  are  title  III,  part  B 
institutions,  as  defined  in  section  322f2V.. 


This  language  provides  that  funds  for  title  III 
Endowment  Challenge  Grants  shall  be 
available  only  for  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities. 


^  ...Provided  further.  That  funds  available  for 
part  D  of  title  IX  of  HEA  shall  be  available  to 
fund  noncompeting  continuation  awards  for 
academic  year  1997-1998  for  fellowships 
awarded  oriainallv  under  parts  B  and  C  of 
title  IX  of  HEA.  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  parts  B  and  C.  respectively. 


This  language  provides  that  funds  for  the 
Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National 
Need  program  shall  be  available  to  fund 
noncompeting  continuation  awards  for 
academic  year  1997-1998  for  fellowships 
awarded  under  the  Harris  and  Javits 
Fellowship  programs. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996' 


1997 


Current  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  rescission 

Subtotal,  current  authority 

Recovery  of  prior-year  obligations 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance  expiring 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year 

Total  obligations 


$962,842 
-43.472 

$836,964 
0 

$972,771 
0 

919,370 

836,964 

972.771 

1,288 

0 

0 

19,864 

20,432 

0 

-1,990 

0 

0 

-20.432 

0 

0 

918,100 

857,396 

972.771 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996'  1997 


Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 
Supplies  and  materials 
Equipment 

$50 
30 
87 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Other  services: 

Advisory  and  assistance  services 
Peer  review 
Other  services 

Subtotal,  other  services 

2,462 

1,526 

220 

4.208 

$1,500 
1,405 
1,121 
4.026 

$1,500 
1.514 
1.121 
4.135 

Purchase  of  goods  and  services  from 

Government  accounts 
Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

974 
912.751 

0 
853.370 

0 
969.636 

Total 

918,100 

857,396 

972.771 

Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

Note-Amounts  stiown  in  1996  and  1997  for  advisory  and  assistance  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that  may 
be  classified  as  such;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Summarv  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 

1996' 

$836  964 

1997    

972.771 

Net  change 

+135  807 

Increases: 
Proaram: 

1996  base' 

Chanae  from  base 

Increase  In  Hispanic-serving  Institutions 

under  Aid  for  Institutional  Development 

to  help  ensure  full  access  of  Hispanics 

to  higher  education  $10,800  +$1,200 

Increase  in  Endowment  Challenge  Grants 

HBCU  Set-aside  under  Aid  for  Institutional 

Development  to  help  HBCUs  become  more 

self-sufficient  by  developing  endowment 

funds  0  +2,015 

Increase  in  Fund  for  the  Improvement 

of  Postsecondary  Education  to  support 

new  and  continuing  projects  designed  to 

improve  postsecondary  education  15,000  +3,000 

Increase  in  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment 

to  recruit  greater  numbers  of  qualified 

minority  elementary  and  secondary  school 

teachers  2,212  +246 

Increase  in  Minority  Science  Improvement 

Program  to  support  the  improvement  of 

mathematics,  science  and  engineering 

programs  at  postsecondary  institutions 

enrolling  large  numbers  of  minorities  and 

low-income  students  5,255  +584 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 
($  in  000s) 


1996  base'         Change  from  base 


Increases: 
Program: 

Increase  in  International  Education  and 
Foreign  Language  Studies:  Domestic 
Programs  to  increase  American  inter- 
national expertise  in  world  areas  and 
foreign  languages 

Increase  in  International  Education  and 
Foreign  Language  Studies:  Overseas 
Programs  to  increase  American  expertise 
in  international  areas 

Increase  in  Institute  for  International 
Public  Policy  to  increase  the  number  of 
minorities  in  foreign  policy  positions  in 
the  U.S.  Government 


$50,481 


4.750 


920 


+$1,802 


+1.040 


+80 


Increase  in  Federal  TRIO  programs  to 
improve  college  retention  and  graduation 
rates  of  disadvantaged  college  students 
under  the  Student  Support  Services 
program,  and  to  maintain  current  levels 
of  services  in  other  TRIO  programs 

Increase  to  initiate  a  new  Presidential 
Honors  Scholarship  to  reward  the  excellence 
and  achievement  of  the  top  5  percent  of 
graduating  high  school  students  by  providing 
them  with  1-year.  $1,000  scholarships 

Increase  in  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas 
of  National  Need  (GAANN)  to  fund  new  and 
continuing  GAANN  fellows  and  continuing 
Harris  and  Javits  fellows 

Subtotal,  increases 


463,000 


27,252 


+37.000 


+130.000 


+  2.748 
+179.715 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 
($  in  000s) 


1996  base'         Change  from  base 


Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  Strengthening  Institutions 
under  Aid  for  Institutional  Development 
to  maintain  continuing  projects  pending 
the  results  of  a  program  evaluation 


$55,450  -$15,450 


Eliminate  funding  for  Lavtr  School  Clinical 

Experience,  which  has  met  its  original 

purpose  of  encouraging  law  schools  to 

establish  clinical  experience  programs  5,500  -5,500 

Eliminate  funding  for  Urban  Community 

Service,  the  activities  of  which  are  better 

provided  by  other  Federal,  State  and  local 

programs  9,200  -9,200 

Decrease  in  funding  for  Interest  Subsidy 

Grants  to  reflect  the  current  level  of 

mandatory  payments  16,712  -1,039 

Eliminate  funding  for  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 

Memorial  Fine  Arts  Center  because  the 

Administration  believes  that  providing  a 

noncompetitive  award  to  this  institution  is  not 

a  proper  role  for  the  Federal  Government  3,680  -3,680 

Eliminate  funding  for  National  Early  Inter- 
vention Scholarship  and  Partnerships, 
the  services  of  which  can  be  better  provided 
by  general  Federal  student  aid  programs  and 
the  TRIO  programs  3,108  -3,108 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 
($  in  000s) 


199gb99g'         Change  from  base 


Decreases: 
Prooram: 


Eliminate  funding  for  the  Javits  Fellow- 
ship program,  which  does  not  require 
fellows  to  be  from  underrepresented  groups 
or  to  study  in  areas  of  national  need  $5,931  -$5.931 

Subtotal,  decreases  -43.908 

Net  change  +135,807 

*  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 
($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

$176,111 

$584,450 

$512,448 

$534,471 

1989 

450,195 

577,368 

553,508 

565,729 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

550,037 

634,976 

620,711 

632,736 
-8,205 

1991 

1991   Supplemental 

1991   Sequester 

657,648 

763,616 

785,592 

762,638 

8,000 

-10 

1992 

794,501 

821,438 

834,557 

827,903 

1993 

853,481 

831,408 

851,245 

837,759 

1994 

873,421 

889,855 

882,974 

893,688 

1995 

1995  Rescission 

889,489 
-26,903 

954,686 
-102,246 

946,703 
-42,159 

962,842 
-43,472 

1996 

820.772 

836,964 

836,964 

836,964' 

1997 

972,771 

'   A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  amount  shown  was 
provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 


1996' 


1997 


Change 


Aid  for  institutional  development: 
Strengthening  institutions 
Hispanic-serving  institutions 
Strengthening  HBCUs 
Strengthening  historically  black 

graduate  institutions 
Endowment  challenge  grants: 

HBCU  set-aside 

Subtotal,  Title  III 

Program  development: 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education 
Minority  teacher  recruitment 
Minority  science  improvement 
International  education  and  foreign 
language  studies: 
Domestic  programs 
Overseas  programs 
Institute  for  International  Public  Policy 

Subtotal,  International  education 

Law  school  clinical  experience 
Urban  community  service 

Interest  subsidy  grants 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memorial 
Fine  Arts  Center 

Aid  to  students: 
Federal  TRIO  programs 
National  early  intervention 
scholarships  and  partnerships 


$55,450 

10,800 

108,990 

$40,000 

12,000 

108,990 

-$15,450 

+1,200 

0 

19,606 

19,606 

0 

0 

2,015 

+2,015 

194,846 

182.611 

-12,235 

15,000 
2,212 
5,255 

18,000 
2.458 
5,839 

+3.000 
+246 
+584 

50,481 

4,750 

920 

52,283 
5.790 
1.000 

+1,802 

+1,040 

80 

56,151 

59.073 

+2,922 

5,500 
9,200 

0 
0 

-5,500 
-9,200 

16,712 

15.673 

-1,039 

3,680 

0 

-3,680 

463,000 

500,000 

37,000 

3,108 

0 

-3.108 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request-Continued 
($  in  000s) 


1996'  1997  Change 


Byrd  honors  scholarships 
Presidential  honors  scholarships 

$29,117 
0 

$29,117 
130,000 

0 
+$130,000 

Graduate  fellowships: 
Javits  fellowships 
Graduate  assistance  in  areas 
of  national  need 

5,931 
27.252 

0 

30,000 

-5,931 
+2,748 

Subtotal,  Fellowships 

33,183 

30,000 

-3.183 

Total 

836,964 

972,771 

+135,807 

'    Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

Investing  in  the  future  of  our  Nation  by  ensuring  tiiat  aH  Americans  have  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  quality  education  and  to  acquire  the  skills  needed  to  compete  in  the  world  market  is 
one  of  today's  highest  national  priorities.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  the  Higher 
Education  programs  contributes  to  this  priority  by  supporting  programs  that  help  broaden 
access  to  higher  education  among  all  sectors  of  our  society,  especially  among  the 
disadvantaged;  promote  educational  exceilence  at  all  levels;  and  develop  a  skilled,  diverse,  and 
technically  sophisticated  workforce. 

More  specifically,  programs  in  the  Higher  Education  account  encompass  a  broad  range  of 
institutional  and  student  support  activities  that: 

Enhance  the  academic  preparation  of  disadvantaged  students,  through  outreach  and 
other  support  services,  to  help  them  gain  access  to  and  compete  effectively  in 
postsecondary  education  and  to  earn  degrees  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels. 

Promote  student  achievement  and  educational  excellence  through  innovative  research 
and  through  scholarships  and  fellowships  based  on  outstanding  scholarship. 

•       Assist  institutions  serving  a  large  number  of  disadvantaged  students  by  improving  the 
quality  of  academic  programs  offered  at  the  institutions. 

Support  programs  in  areas  critical  to  the  Nation's  security  and  economic  well-being. 

Enhancing  Academic  Preparation  for  the  Disadvantaged.  The  Administration's  $500  million 
request  for  the  TRIO  programs  would  fund  outreach  and  support  services  for  disadvantaged 
students,  a  population  that  completes  high  school  and  enters  college  at  a  lower  rate  than  non- 
disadvantaged  students.  The  requested  $37  million  increase  includes  a  proposed  $18.1  million 
expansion  of  the  Student  Support  Services  program  and  $18.9  million  to  maintain  the  current 
levels  of  services  in  the  other  TRIO  programs  (Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,  and  McNair  Postbaccalaureate  Achievement). 

Promoting  Student  Achievement  and  Educational  Excellence.  For  fiscal  year  1997,  the 
Administration  requests  $130  million  for  a  proposed  new  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships 
program.  This  new  initiative  would  encourage  educational  excellence  and  give  high  school 
students  from  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds  the  opportunity  to  pursue  postsecondary  study. 
The  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships  program  would  complement  the  already  existing  Byrd 
Honors  Scholarship  program,  which  also  rewards  academic  achievement,  and  for  which  the 
Administration  is  requesting  $29.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1997.  Together  with  the  Department's 
general  need-based  student  aid  programs  and  the  TRIO  outreach  programs,  these  merit-based 
grant  programs  encourage  students  to  complete  and  excel  in  their  high  school  studies,  and  to 
plan  for  college. 

Our  fiscal  year  1997  request  promotes  excellence  in  America's  postsecondary  institutions  by 
providing  $18  million  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE). 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Summary  of  Request  -  Continued 

The  FIPSE  request  would  enhance  the  Department's  efforts  to  address  higher  education 
problems  innovatively  and  efficiently  by  funding  additional  projects  that  improve  the  quality  of 
postsecondary  education. 

Assist  Institutions  Servino  the  Disadvantaged.  The  Aid  for  Institutional  Development  (Title  III) 
programs  provide  institutions  that  enroll  a  large  proportion  of  disadvantaged  students  with  funds 
to  improve  their  academic  programs  and  administrative  and  fundraising  capabilities.  The 
Administration's  1997  request  for  these  programs  includes  $108.9  million  for  Part  B, 
Strengthening  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCUs)  and  $40  million  for 
the  Part  A,  Strengthening  Institutions  program.  The  request  also  includes  funds  for  the  Minority 
Science  Improvement  program  and  for  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program,  both  of 
which  support  HBCUs  and  other  institutions  serving  the  disadvantaged. 

Support  Programs  in  Critical  Areas.  Rapid  advances  in  technology,  increasing  international 
economic  competition,  and  rapidly  changing  demographics  at  home  all  contribute  to  the  need 
for  increased  Federal  leadership  in  education  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  will  have  the 
technologically  and  culturally  sophisticated  workforce  it  will  need  to  compete  in  the  21st  century. 
Increased  funds  are  requested  for  the  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  program, 
which  supports  fellowships  in  science  and  mathematics,  as  well  as  other  critical  disciplines.  In 
addition,  funds  requested  for  the  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies  would 
support  programs  that  improve  America's  competitive  position  in  the  international  economy. 

A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was 
prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the 
H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Trtle  III) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 


1S2§  jaSZ  Change 


Strengthening  institutions 

$55,450 

$40,000 

-$15,460 

IHispanic-serving  institutions 

10.800 

12,000 

+1,200 

Strengthening  HBCUs 

108,990 

108.990 

0 

Strengthening  historically 

black  graduate  institutions 

19,606 

19,606 

0 

Endowment  challenge  grants: 

Endowment  grants 

0 

0 

0 

HBCU  set-aside 

0 

2,015 

+2,015 

Total  194,846  182,611  -12,235 

'  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  aid  to  Hispanic-Serving  Institutions  unless  the  amount 
appropriated  for  Part  A  Strengthening  Institutions  is  at  least  $80  million. 

^  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  Part  C,  at  least  25  percent  must  be  awarded  to  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities  (HBCUs)  unless  there  are  an  insufficient  number  of  acceptable  applications. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Aid  for  Institutional  Development  programs  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Title  III  programs) 
support  improvements  in  educational  quality,  management,  and  financial  stability  at  qualifying 
postsecondary  institutions.  Funding  is  focused  on  minority-Institutions  and  others  that  enroll 
large  proportions  of  financially  disadvantaged  students  and  have  low  per-student  expenditures. 
The  programs  provide  financial  assistance  to  help  institutions  solve  problems  that  threaten  their 
ability  to  survive,  to  Improve  their  management  and  fiscal  operations,  and  to  build  endowments. 

From  its  Inception,  one  of  the  primary  missions  of  the  Title  III  programs  has  been  to  support  the 
Nation's  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCUs).  Neariy  all  HBCUs  have  received 
Title  III  funds  over  the  past  20  years.  The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992  authorized 
additional  funding  for  HBCUs  by  requiring  that  25  percent  of  Endowment  Challenge  Grant 
(Part  C)  funding  be  set  aside  for  HBCUs. 

Funds  for  Title  III  programs,  other  than  the  Endowment  Challenge  Grant  programs,  are 
available  from  October  1  to  September  30.  Endowment  Challenge  Grant  program  funds  are 
available  until  expended. 

Strengthening  Institutions  (Part  A^  supports  competitions  for  5-year  discretionary  development 
grants.  Priority  for  new  awards  is  given  to  applicants  not  already  receiving  a  grant.  Institutions 
may  use  their  Part  A  funds  to  plan,  develop,  and  Implement  activities  for:  faculty  and  academic 
program  development,  funds  and  administrative  management,  joint  use  of  libraries  and 
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laboratories,  acquisition  of  equipment  to  be  used  in  strengthening  fiscal  management  and 
academic  programs,  and  student  services. 

To  participate  in  the  Strengthening  Institutions  program,  an  institution  must:  award  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  be  a  junior  or  community  college;  provide  an  education  program  legally  authorized  by 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located;  and  be  accredited  or  be  making  reasonable  progress  toward 
accreditation.  An  institution  must  also  have  below  average  educational  and  general 
expenditures  per  full-time  equivalent  undergraduate  student  and  include  in  its  enrollment  a 
significant  percentage  of  financially  needy  students.  The  enrollment  of  needy  students  criterion 
may  be  met  if  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  institution's  enrolled  students  are  Pell  Grant 
recipients,  or  if  50  percent  of  its  enrolled  students  are  Title  IV  need-based  aid  recipients, 
institutions  with  specified  percentage  enrollments  of  certain  minority  students  are  also  eligible. 
For  example,  Hispanic-serving  institutions  (HSIs)  qualify  for  funding  under  this  program. 
Special  consideration  for  funding  is  also  given  to  institutions  that  have  limited  endowment  funds 
or  low  expenditures  for  library  materials. 

When  the  Part  A  appropriation  equals  or  exceeds  $61  million,  25  percent  of  the  funds  in  excess 
of  $61  million  must  be  made  available  to  eligible  institutions  with  over  60  percent  minority 
enrollment. 

Strenathenino  HSIs  (Part  A.  Section  316^  authorizes  grants  and  related  assistance  to  enable 
HSIs  to  improve  and  expand  their  capacity  to  serve  Hispanic  and  low-income  students.  The 
term  "Hispanic-serving  institution"  is  defined  as  an  institutions  that,  at  the  time  of  application, 
has  an  enrollment  of  undergraduate  full-time  equivalent  students  that  is  at  least  25  percent 
Hispanic  students,  of  which  not  less  than  50  percent  are  low-income  individuals  who  are  first 
generation  college  students,  and  another  25  percent  of  its  Hispanic  students  are  either  low- 
income  individuals  or  first  generation  college  students.  Priority  is  given  to  HSIs  that  work  with 
or  have  an  agreement  to  work  with  a  local  educational  agency  in  reducing  Hispanic  dropout 
rates,  improving  rates  of  Hispanic  academic  achievement,  and  increasing  the  rates  at  which 
Hispanic  high  school  graduates  enroll  in  higher  education.  By  statute,  no  funds  are  authorized 
for  this  program  unless  the  amount  appropriated  for  Part  A  Strengthening  Institutions  is  at  least 
$80  million. 

Strengthening  HBCUs  (Part  B)  is  a  formula  grant  program  designed  to  help  HBCUs  improve 
their  programs  and  management  and,  hence,  enhance  educational  opportunities  for  their 
students.  Part  B  funds  may  be  used  to  establish  a  development  office  to  strengthen 
contributions;  purchase  telecommunications  equipment;  establish  or  strengthen  the  physical 
plant,  financial  management,  and  academic  resources  of  HBCUs;  and  to  establish  outreach 
programs  to  elementary  and  secondary  students.  A  Part  B  eligible  institution  is  any  accredited, 
legally  authorized  HBCU  that  was  established  prior  to  1964  and  whose  principal  mission  was, 
and  is,  the  education  of  black  Americans.  Part  B  appropriations  are  allocated  among  HBCUs 
based  on  the  number  of  Pell  Grant  recipients  enrolled,  the  number  of  graduates,  and  the 
percentage  of  graduates  who  are  attending  graduate  or  professional  school  in  degree  programs 
in  which  blacks  are  unden-epresented.  The  statute  provides  for  a  $500,000  minimum  allotment 
for  each  eligible  institution. 
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Strengthening  Historically  Black  Graduate  Institutions  (HBGIs)  (Section  326^  authorizes  5-year 
grants  to  the  following  16  postgraduate  institutions:  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine,  Meharry 
Medical  School,  Charles  R.  Drew  Postgraduate  Medical  School,  Clark-Atlanta  University, 
Tuskegee  Institute  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Xavier  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  Southern 
University  School  of  Law,  Texas  Southern  University  School  of  Law  and  School  of  Pharmacy, 
Florida  A&M  School  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences,  North  Carolina  Central  University  School  of 
Law,  Morgan  State  University,  Hampton  University,  Alabama  A&M,  North  Carolina  A&T  State 
University,  University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore,  and  Jackson  State  University.  No  grants  may 
be  made  to  the  last  1 1  institutions  until  the  first  5  institutions  have  received  at  least  $12  million. 
No  institution  or  university  system  may  receive  more  than  one  grant  under  Section  326  in  any 
fiscal  year.  Except  for  a  minimum  set-aside  of  $3  million  for  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine 
(which  must  be  matched  dollar-for-dollar).  Section  326  grants  are  limited  to  $500,000  unless  the 
institution  agrees  to  match  the  entire  grant.  Institutions  may  use  Section  326  grants  for  any 
Part  B  purpose,  and  to  establish  an  endowment. 

Endowment  Challenge  Grants  (Part  C^  enable  eligible  institutions  to  establish  or  increase 
institutional  endowment  funds.  In  general,  2-year,  4-year,  or  graduate  institutions  that  are 
eligible  for  Part  A  or  B  are  also  eligible  for  endowment  challenge  grants.  Institutions  that  have 
received  a  Part  A  or  8  grant  in  the  past  5  years  receive  priority.  If  the  appropriation  is  less  than 
$15  million,  individual  grants  may  not  exceed  $500,000  and  must  be  matched  by  the  institution 
at  one  institutional  dollar  for  two  Federal  dollars.  However,  if  the  Part  C  appropriation  exceeds 
$15  million,  endowment  challenge  grants  of  $1  million  or  more  are  permitted,  and  if  the  Part  C 
appropriation  exceeds  $25  million,  $1.5  million  grants  are  permitted.  Recipients  of  grants  are 
prohibited  from  reapplying  for  a  period  of  10  years  if  the  appropriation  is  less  than  $20  million 
and  5  years  if  the  appropriation  exceeds  $20  million.  Twenty-five  percent  of  Part  C  funding 
must  be  set  aside  for  HBCUs.  The  Federal  grant  and  the  institution's  matching  funds  (which 
together  make  up  the  endowment  corpus)  must  be  invested  in  low-risk  securities  such  as  a 
federally  insured  bank  savings  account  or  a  comparable  interest-bearing  account,  certificate  of 
deposit,  money  market  fund,  or  mutual  fund.  For  a  20-year  period  after  the  grant  is  awarded, 
institutions  may  not  spend  the  endowment  corpus,  but  may  spend  up  to  one-half  of  the  interest 
earned  on  any  institutional  expense. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


(SinOOOs) 


1992 $207,042 

1993 203.332 

1994 212.870 

1995 229.656 

1996 194.846 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $182.6  million  for  Aid  for  Institutional 
Development.  The  fiscal  year  1997  request  for  Title  III  demonstrates  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  strengthening  the  Nation's  HBCU's-$130.6  million,  or  72  percent  of  Title  III 
funding  in  1997,  would  support  operations,  academic  improvements,  and  endowments  for  these 
historically  and  academically  significant  institutions  of  higher  education  that  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  promoting  educational  opportunity  for  the  disadvantaged.  The  fiscal 
year  1997  request  for  HBCUs  is  $130.6  million:  $109  million  under  Part  B;  $19.6  million  to 
HBGIs  under  Part  B,  Section  326;  and  $2  million  under  Part  C,  Endowment  Challenge  Grants. 

HBCUs  continue  to  face  significant  challenges  in  developing  endowment  funds  to  become  more 
self-sufficient.  In  an  effort  to  assist  HBCUs  in  establishing  or  increasing  their  endowment  funds. 
The  Administration  is  requesting  a  total  of  $2  million  to  support  the  HBCU  portion  of  the 
Endowment  Challenge  Grant  program.  No  funds  are  requested  for  the  non-HBCU  portion  of 
the  Endowment  Challenge  Grant  program.  The  Administration's  request  includes  proposed 
appropriations  language  to  limit  Endowment  Challenge  Grant  funding  only  to  HBCUs. 

The  following  table  displays  a  10-year  funding  history  of  total  Title  III  funding  to  HBCUs  since 
1987.  Funding  for  HBCUs  has  increased  by  175  percent  since  1987. 


Title  III  Funding  to  HBCUs 

(Smoote) 

_ 

" 

- 

- 

- 

n 

- 

nooo 
«oao 
nooo 

- 

Funding  for  HBCUs  has  increased  from  $51.7  million  in  1987  to  $130.6  million 

n  the  1997  request 
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Another  important  group  of  institutions--the  Hispanic-serving  institutions-would  continue  to  be 
supported  in  fiscal  year  1997  under  Part  A,  Section  316.  Partly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Nation's 
HSIs,  Hispanic  postsecondary  enrollment  is  on  the  rise-increasing  by  over  80  percent  since 
1980.  In  1991 .  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  available,  HSIs  accounted  for  more 
than  half  of  all  Hispanic  students  enrolled  in  2-year  colleges,  representing  the  largest  proportion 
of  any  minority  group  enrolled  in  such  institutions. 

However,  much  work  still  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure  full  access  to  higher  education  for  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  minority  groups.  Hispanics  are  still  underrepresented  in  postsecondary 
education,  and  their  enrollment  rate  continues  to  lag  behind  that  of  both  black  and  white 
students.  Hispanic  18-  to  24-year-olds  are  less  likely  to  enroll  in  higher  education  than  are 
black  18-  to  24-year-olds  (23.6  percent  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  1991)  and  white  18-  to 
24-year-olds  (34.1  percent  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  1991).  The  Department's  proposed  level 
support  for  HSIs  would  result  in  continuation  awards  to  36  HSIs,  which  is  about  25  percent  of  all 
HSIs.  The  Administration's  request  includes  proposed  appropriations  language  to  override  the 
provision  of  the  authorizing  statute  that  allows  funding  for  HSIs  only  if  Part  A  Strengthening 
Institutions  funding  is  at  least  $80  million. 

Continued  support  for  these  institutions  supports  the  Department's  postsecondary  education 
goals  and  should  result  in  reduced  dropout  rates,  increased  enrollment  in  postsecondary 
education,  improved  quality  of  educational  services  offered,  and  improved  retention  rates  for 
Hispanic  students. 

For  the  Title  III,  Part  A  program,  the  Administration  requests  $40  million.  These  funds  are 
requested  so  that  existing  grantees  may  continue  their  current  projects.  No  new  projects  would 
be  funded  under  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget.  The  program  is  presently  undergoing  a  major 
program  evaluation.  The  results  of  the  evaluation  will  be  reviewed  during  the  process  of 
reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Strengthening  institutions: 
Number  of  new  awards 
Number  of  NCC  awards 
Total  award  funding 

37 

181 
$79,765 

0 

196 
$55,450 

0 

157 

$40,000 

Strengthening  HSIs: 

Number  of  new  awards 
Number  of  NCC  awards 
Total  grant  funding 

36 

0 
$12,000 

0 

36 

$10,800 

0 

36 

$12,000 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Strengthening  HBCUs: 
Number  of  grants 
Total  grant  funding 

100 
$108,990 

100 
$108,990 

100 
$108,990 

Strengthening  HBGIs; 
Number  of  grants 
Total  grant  funding 

16 
$19,606 

16 
$19,606 

16 
$19,606 

Endowment  challenge  grants: 
Number  of  grants 
Total  grant  funding 

21 
$8,060 

0 
0 

4 

$2,015 

Evaluation  $1,000 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  $235 
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(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  X,  Part  A) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  {$  in  ooos): 

1996  1SS2  Chance 

$15,000  $18,000  +$3,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  (FIPSE)  supports  exemplary, 
locally  developed  projects  that  encourage  innovative  reform  and  improvement  of  postsecondary 
education.  Small  discretionary  grants  or  contracts  of  up  to  3  years  in  duration  are  awarded 
competitively  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions  and  agencies  under  the  following  programs: 

•  The  Comprehensive  Prooram  supports  activities  that  foster  improvement  in  broad 
aspects  of  postsecondary  education,  both  those  highlighted  by  FIPSE  staff  and  others 
responding  to  relevant  ad  tiec  issues  identified  by  the  educational  community.  Projects 
are  generally  action-oriented,  focusing  on  improvements  in  practice  rather  than  support 
for  basic  research. 

•  Special  Focus  Competitions  fund  projects  addressing  a  particular  problem  area  or 
improvement  approach  in  postsecondary  education.  Current  projects  support 
U.S./European  and  U.S./NAFTA  student  exchange  programs;  and  dissemination  of 
proven  educational  reforms. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  OOOs) 


1992 $15,000 

1993 20,832  ' 

1994 17,372  " 

1995 17,543 

1996 15,000 

'  Includes  $4.96  million  for  Training  in  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Violence  Counseling. 
^  Includes  $500,000  for  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Database  and  Information  Line. 
^  Includes  $700,000  for  a  study  of  civilian  aviation  training  and  $1  million  for  demonstration  grants  for  critical 
language  and  area  studies. 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $18  million  for  the  FIPSE  program  in  1997.  At  this  funding  level, 
new  and  continuing  Comprehensive  program  awards  would  be  made  in  a  number  of  areas  such 
as: 

Postsecondary  education  access,  retention  and  completion; 

Student  preparation  for  the  workforce; 

Improvement  of  campus  environments; 

Increased  learning  relative  to  expenditures; 

Linkages  between  elementary/secondary  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions; 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  curricula  reform;  and 

Faculty  development. 

Four  Special  Focus  programs  would  also  receive  funding: 

.     Two  exchange  projects  would  support  new  and  continuing  grants  to  American 

universities  to  foster  student  exchanges  between  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  those  in  the  European  Community;  and  those  in  Canada  and  Mexico; 

•     A  new  Restructuring  American  Higher  Education  project  would  implement  and  evaluate 
efforts  to  restructure  postsecondary  education  with  particular  emphasis  on  cost- 
containment.  Examples  of  such  initiatives  might  include  sharing  resources,  replacing 
diffuse  and  overspecialized  courses  with  combinations  of  general  education  and  major 
requirements  that  are  truly  essential;  and  exploring  the  use  of  technology  to  modify 
student-faculty  interaction;  and 

Dissemination  of  proven  educational  reforms  would  receive  continued  support. 

FIPSE  projects  are  selected  following  a  rigorous  screening  and  are  highly  competitive.  The 
Comprehensive  program,  in  particular,  is  a  very  competitive  program  that  elicits  high-quality 
applications  from  over  two-thirds  of  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  each  year  even  though  only 
about  one  in  thirty  applications  is  funded.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest  funding  rates  of  all  Federal 
Government  grant  programs.  FIPSE  requires  that  all  the  projects  it  funds  follow  well-designed, 
integrated  dissemination  plans  to  ensure  that  successful  projects  can  be  adapted  more  broadly 
in  keeping  with  FIPSE's  mandate  to  improve  postsecondary  education  on  a  national  level. 

FIPSE's  publication  Lessons  Learned,  which  describes  successful  projects,  has  been  widely 
disseminated.  Neariy  7.000  copies  of  Volume  I  (1990)  were  disseminated.  Almost  10,000 
copies  of  Volume  II  (1993)  have  been  distributed.  Volume  III  is  due  to  be  published  in  May 
1996. 

FIPSE  institutions  recognize  the  worth  of  their  FIPSE  activities  and  always  provide  matching 
institutional  support  even  though  the  FIPSE  statute  requires  no  matching  funds.  An  analysis  of 
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fiscal  year  1994  awards  shows  that,  on  average,  the  institutional  contribution  is  125  percent  of 
the  Federal  Government's  funding. 

The  value  of  FIPSE  projects  has  also  been  recognized  by  others.    FIPSE  project  directors  have 
received  awards  from  the  Dana  Foundation  (in  1987,  1989  and  1993),  the  Merk  Foundation  (in 
1990)  and  the  McArthur  Foundation  (in  1990).  Each  of  these  awards  consisted  of  prize  money 
awarded  to  honor  the  innovation  and  impact  of  the  directors'  projects.  The  Dana  and  Merk 
awards  also  included  funds  to  support  the  further  implementation  of  the  project  activities.  In 
1996,  3  former  FIPSE  projects  received  Hesburg  Awards  because  of  their  significance  to  higher 
education,  successful  results,  and  impact  on  undergraduate  teaching  and  student  learning. 

The  Administration's  request  for  FIPSE-an  increase  of  $3  million  (+20  percent)  over  the  1996 
tentative  conference  level-is  based  on  the  effectiveness  of  FIPSE,  the  high  regard  in  which  it  is 
held,  and  FIPSE's  important  role  in  achieving  the  National  Education  Goals: 

•  The  request  would  support  FIPSE's  broad  mandate  to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  thereby  assisting  the  Nation  in  achieving  the  Goal  that,  by  the  year 
2000,  adult  Americans  will  be  literate  and  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

•  The  request  also  would  help  the  United  States  achieve  the  Goal  that  American  students 
will  be  first  in  the  world  in  science  and  mathematics  achievement  by  the  year  2000. 
Projects  involving  these  academic  disciplines  represent  FIPSE's  largest  topical  area.  In 
1995,  FIPSE  supported  60  mathematics/science  projects  ($2.7  million)  under  its 
Comprehensive  Program. 

•  Lastly,  FIPSE  funds  faculty  development  projects  under  the  Comprehensive  Program. 
These  activities  help  achieve  the  National  Goal  that,  by  the  year  2C00,  the  Nation's 
teaching  force  will  have  access  to  programs  for  the  continued  improvement  of  their 
professional  skills  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
instruct  and  prepare  all  American  students  for  the  next  century.  In  1995  FIPSE 
supported  44  faculty  development  projects  ($2.4  mHlion)  under  its  Comprehensive 
Program. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  GOOs) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Comprehensive  program: 
Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

77 

$67 

$5,168 

69 
$68 

$4,665 

76 

$68 

$5,184 

Number  of  NCC  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  NCC  award  funding 

118 

$76 

$8,995 

143 

$66 

$9,461 

144 

$66 

$9,461 

Special  focus  programs: 

U.S./European  exchanges: 
Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

0 
0 
0 

6 

$58 

$350 

6 

$29 

$175 

Number  of  NCC  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  NCC  award  funding 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

6 

$58 

$350 

U.S./Mexican  and  Canadian 
Number  of  new  av^ards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

exchanges: ' 

11 

$113 

$1,242 

10 

$35 

$350 

10 

$35 

$350 

Number  of  NCC  av;ards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  NCC  award  funding 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

10 

$35 

$350 

Dissemination:  ^ 
Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

13 

$158 

$2,048 

0 
0 
0 

10 

$100 

$1,000 

Number  of  NCC  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  NCC  award  funding 

0 
0 
0 

1 
$64 
$64 

0 
0 
0 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  OOOs) 


1995  1996  1997 


0 

10 

0 

$100 

0 

$1,000 

Restructuring  American 

Higher  Education: 

Number  of  new  awards  0 

Average  new  award  0 

Total  new  award  funding  0 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  $90  $110  $130 


^  In  1995,  all  projects  received  full-funding  from  fiscal  year  1995  funds  for  3-year  projects. 

'  In  1995,  all  but  1  project  received  full-funding  from  fiscal  year  1995  funds  for  2-year  projects.  The  remaining  1995 
project  was  funded  in  1-year  Increments. 
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Minority  teacher  recruitment 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Titie  V,  Part  E,  Subpart  2) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ' 
Budget  Authority  {$  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$2,212  $2,458  +$246 

'  Of  the  amount  appropriated,  not  more  than  two-thirds  shall  be  available  for  partnership  grants,  and  not  less  than 
one-third  shall  be  available  for  teacher  placement  grants. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program  is  intended  to: 

Improve  recruitment  and  training  opportunities  in  education  for  minority  individuals, 
including  language  minority  individuals; 

Increase  the  number  of  minority  teachers,  including  language  minority  teachers,  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and 

Identify  and  encourage  minority  students  in  the  7th  through  12th  grades  to  aspire  to,  and 
to  prepare  for,  careers  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching. 

The  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program  has  two  components-Partnership  grants  and 
Teacher  Placement  grants: 

•  Partnership  grants  are  awarded  to  partnerships  between  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  have  a  demonstrated  record  and  special  expertise  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  program.  Partnerships  between  one  or  more  institutions  may 
include  local  educational  agencies,  a  State  educational  or  higher  education  agency, 
and/or  community-based  organizations. 

•  Teacher  Placement  grants  are  awarded  to  education  departments  for  developing  and 
carrying  out  programs  and  activities  designed  to  prepare  students  to  become 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers;  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  place  the 
students  as  teachers  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  where  at  least  50  percent  of 
students  enrolled  are  from  minority  groups.  Special  consideration  may  be  given  to 
HBCUs  and  institutions  that  are  eligible  under  the  Women  and  Minorities  Science  and 
Engineering  Outreach  Demonstration  Program  and  that  have  enrollments  of  at  least 
50  percent  minority  students  in  their  teacher  education  programs. 
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Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment,  not  more  than  two-thirds  may 
support  Partnership  grants  and  not  less  than  one-third  may  support  teacher  Placement  grants. 
The  Federal  share  of  project  costs  that  can  be  met  with  a  grant  awarded  under  either 
components  is  50  percent.  However,  under  the  Teacher  Placement  component,  the  Federal 
share  can  increase  to  75  percent  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  grantee  has  demonstrated 
success  in  the  operation  of  its  program.  Grantees  may  not  use  more  than  5  percent  of  any 
funds  awarded  for  administrative  expenses.  Awards  are  generally  for  up  to  five  years,  subject 
to  availability  of  appropriations. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows; 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0' 

1993 $2,480 

1994 2,480 

1995 2,458 

1996 2,212 


^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993. 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $2.5  million  for  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program.  This 
program  responds  to  the  national  need  for  new  and  effective  strategies  to  recruit  greater 
numbers  of  qualified  minority  teachers,  including  language  minority  teachers,  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  level.  Achieving  a  racially  and  ethnically  diverse  faculty  injects  different 
perspectives  and  life  experiences  into  the  education  process.  This  diversity  fosters  a  sharing  of 
ideas  that  promotes  the  education  of  minority  and  non-minority  students  alike.  An  educational 
environment  that  is  representative  of  the  Nation's  diversity  should  help  sensitize  teachers  and 
students  to  cultural  differences,  improve  teaching  methods,  and  foster  better  communication 
between  and  among  students  and  teachers  from  different  backgrounds.  Exposing  students  to 
more  minorities  in  professional  positions  has  other  potential  benefits,  including  inspiring 
students  to  better  performance  and  reducing  the  high  school  dropout  rate. 

Nationally,  the  proportion  of  school-age  youngsters  who  are  minorities  grew  from  13  percent  to 
over  30  percent  over  the  past  three  decades.    In  contrast,  it  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2000, 
only  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  teachers  will  be  minorities.  We  especially  need  to  recruit  more 
African  Americans,  Hispanics,  Native  Americans,  Asians,  and  other  minorities  to  programs  that 
will  prepare  them  for  careers  as  educators  for  American's  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Although  we  witnessed  a  7.4  percent  growth  in  the  number  of  minorities  who  earned 
undergraduate  degrees  in  education  between  1989  and  1990,  this  has  not  translated  into  a 
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corresponding  increase  in  minority  teachers.  From  1987-88  to  1990-91,  the  number  of  minority 
teachers  in  public  schools  has  increased  by  only  1  percent,  from  12.5  percent  to 
13.5  percent.  This  gain  represents  only  a  minimal  step  toward  increasing  the  number  of 
minority  teachers  that  will  be  needed  as  we  become  a  more  diverse  Nation,  both  in  terms  of 
total  minority  students  and  the  number  of  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  represented. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  the  program  had  served  3,200  pre-collegiate  students  who 
aspired  to  become  teachers,  and  prepared  162  students  for  teacher  placement. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Partnership  Grants: 

Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

0 
0 
0 

10 

$145 
$1,452 

7 

$232 

$1,626 

Number  of  NOG  awards 
Average  NOG  award 
Total  NGG  award  funding 

7 

$232 

$1,626 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Teacher  Placement  Grants: 
Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

0 
0 
0 

5 
$146 
$730 

6 
$134 
$802 

Number  of  NGG  awards 
Average  NGG  award 
Total  NGG  award  funding 

6 
$139 
$832 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  0  $30  $30 
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Minority  science  improvement  program 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  X,  Part  B,  Subpart  1) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  indefinite  ' 

Budget  Autiiority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Clianae 

$5,255  $5,839  +$584 

'  For  any  fiscal  year,  funds  appropriated  for  HEA,  Title  X,  Part  B  are  to  be  allocated  as  follows:  50  percent  for 
section  1021,  33.33  percent  for  section  1031,  and  16.67  percent  for  section  1032. 

PURPOSE  AND  IMETHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Minority  Science  improvement  Program  (MSIP)  awards  discretionary  grants  to  institutions 
to  help  develop  and  maintain  quality  science  education  programs  and  to  Increase  the 
participation  of  underrepresented  minorities  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering.  Colleges  and  universities  with  minority  enrollments  greater  than  50  percent  are 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  IVISIP.  Grant  funds  are  used  to  purchase  needed 
equipment,  to  develop  curricular  materials,  and  to  support  advanced  faculty  training. 

Four  categories  of  grants  are  supported  with  MSIP  funds: 

•  Design  project  grants  provide  assistance  to  minority  institutions  to  plan  and  develop 
long-range  science  improvement  programs.  Design  projects  may  last  up  to  12  months. 

•  Institutional  project  grants  provide  assistance  to  individual  minority  institutions  to  support 
implementation  of  comprehensive  science  improvement  plans,  which  may  include  any 
combination  of  activities  designed  to  improve  the  preparation  of  minority  students  for 
careers  in  science.  Institutional  projects  may  run  up  to  36  months. 

•  Cooperative  project  grants  assist  groups  of  nonprofit,  accredited  colleges  and 
universities  to  work  together  to  conduct  science  improvement  projects.  Cooperative 
projects  may  last  up  to  36  months. 

•  Special  project  grants  support  activities  that  improve  the  quality  of  training  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering;  enhance  minority  institutions'  general  scientific  research 
capabilities;  provide  needed  services  to  groups  of  eligible  minority  institutions;  or  provide 
in-service  training  for  project  directors  and  faculty  from  eligible  minority  institutions. 
Special  projects  may  last  run  up  to  24  months. 

MSIP  allows  grantee  institutions  the  latitude  to  promote  a  variety  of  innovative,  and  customized 
projects.  Typically,  MSIP  projects  are  designed  to  implement  one  or  a  combination  of 
educational  projects,  such  as  curriculum  development;  purchase  of  scientific  equipment;  or 
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development  of  research  capabilities.  Approximately  67  percent  of  MSIP  awards  are  for 
Institutional  Projects,  24  percent  are  for  Special  Projects,  8  percent  are  for  Cooperative 
Projects,  and  1  percent  are  for  Design  Projects. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $6,000 

1993 5,892 

1994 5.892 

1995 5,839 

1996 5,255 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Administration  requests  $5.8  million.  This  request  would  continue  to  support  the 
improvement  of  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering  programs  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  enrolling  large  numbers  of  minorities  and  low-income  students,  including  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  (HBCUs). 

The  proposed  funding  for  MSIP  supports  the  Department's  efforts  to  increase  access  to  higher 
education  for  disadvantaged  students,  and  to  help  provide  trained  specialists  in  areas  of  critical 
national  need.    The  request  also  supports  the  Department's  commitment  to  the  National 
Education  Goal  calling  for  U.S.  students  to  be  first  in  the  world  in  science  and  mathematics 
achievement  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Department  proposes  to  continue  the  current  appropriations  language  that  overrides  the 
provision  of  Title  X  requiring  that  50  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Part  B  must  be  used 
to  carry  out  activities  authorized  under  sections  1031  and  1032. 

Over  the  22  years  of  its  history,  MSIP  has  awarded  approximately  725  grants  to  institutions 
enrolling  over  50  percent  minority  students.  These  grants  have  improved  mathematics  and 
science  education  for  approximately  500,000  Black,  Hispanic,  Native  American,  and  other 
minority  students.  Faculty  members  have  benefitted  from  MSIP  through  rigorous  faculty 
development  programs.  These  programs  include  structured  training  workshops  to  assist  faculty 
in  obtaining  their  doctoral  degrees  in  science  and  mathematics. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  In  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Design  Projects: 

Number  of  projects 
Average  award 
Total  funds  awarded 

0 
0 
0 

2 

$20 
$40 

2 

$20 

$40 

Institutional  Projects: 
Number  of  projects 
Average  award 
Total  funds  awarded 

59 

$75 

$4,418 

33 

$115 
$3,795 

38 

$115 
$4,364 

Cooperative  Projects: 
Number  of  projects 
Average  award 
Total  funds  awarded 

8 
$121 
$970 

6 

$173 

$1,040 

6 

$173 

$1 ,040 

Special  Projects: 
Number  of  projects 
Average  award 
Total  funds  awarded 

16 

$26 

$420 

15 
$22 

$330 

15 

$23 
$345 

Beneficiaries: 

Pre-college  students 
Undergraduate  students 
Faculty 

1,450 

8 

45 

1.400 

6 

40 

1,450 

8 

45 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

$31 

$50 

$50 
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International  education  and  foreign  language  studies:  Domestic  programs 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1 965,  Title  VI) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  I  ndefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$50,481  $52,283  +$1 ,802 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies  (lEFLS)  Domestic  programs  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  capability  and  performance  of  American  education  in  foreign 
languages  and  in  area  and  international  studies. 

Eight  major  lEFLS  domestic  programs  are  authorized  under  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act: 

.     National  Resource  Centers  Prooram  supports  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs)  or 
consortia  of  such  institutions  in  establishing,  operating,  and  strengthening  advanced 
centers  to  train  students,  specialists,  and  other  scholars;  in  maintaining  important  library 
collections  and  related  training  and  research  facilities;  in  conducting  advanced  research 
and  development  activities;  in  establishing  linkages  between  IHEs  and  other  academic, 
governmental,  and  media  entities;  in  operating  summer  institutes;  and  in  providing 
outreach  and  consultative  services  at  the  national,  regional,  and  local  levels.  National 
Resource  Centers  are  funded  for  up  to  3  years,  with  funds  allocated  on  an  annual  basis 
'pending  satisfactory  performance  by  the  Centers  and  availability  of  funds. 

•  Foreion  Language  and  Area  Studies  Fellowships  Program  supports  academic  year  and 
summer  fellowships  for  graduate-level  training  at  IHEs  having  nationally  recognized 
programs  of  excellence.  Institutions  compete  annually  for  funds  and,  in  turn,  award 
them  to  individual  students. 

•  Undergraduate  International  Studies  and  Foreign  Language  Programs  support  IHEs  or 
consortia  of  IHEs  in  establishing,  operating,  and  strengthening  instructional  programs  in 
international  studies  and  foreign  language  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Federal  funds 
must  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar.  Grant  awards  are  normally  made  for  projects 
extending  over  a  period  of  2  years.  However,  organizations,  associations,  and 
institutional  consortia  are  eligible  for  up  to  3  years  of  support. 

•  International  Research  and  Studies  Projects  support  IHEs,  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  individuals  in  projects  designed  to  determine  the  need  for  improved 
or  increased  instruction  in  modem  foreign  language  and  area  and  international  studies; 
to  develop  more  effective  teaching  methods  and  standardized  measures  of  competency; 
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and  to  develop  specialized  curriculum  materials.  The  Secretary  funds  participants 
through  grants  and  contracts.  Most  of  the  projects  are  for  1  or  2  years. 

Business  and  International  Education  Projects  support  IHEs  in  designing  2-year 
projects  both  to  enhance  the  international  academic  programs  and  to  promote  linkages 
between  the  IHEs  and  the  international  business  community.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
projects  cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

International  Business  Education  Centers  Program  supports  IHEs  by  paying  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establishing,  and  operating  Centers  that  provide  a 
comprehensive  university  approach  to  improving  international  business  education  by 
bringing  together  faculty  from  numerous  disciplines.  The  Centers  serve  as  national  and 
regional  business  resources  for  teaching  improved  business  strategies  to  students  and 
business  professionals;  provide  instruction  in  critical  foreign  language  and  international 
fields;  and  support  research  and  training  in  the  international  aspects  of  trade  and  other 
fields  of  study.  Grants  are  made  for  a  minimum  of  3  years.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  establishing,  and  operating  the  Centers  cannot  exceed  90  percent, 
70  percent,  or  50  percent  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  following  years,  respectively. 

Language  Resource  Centers  Program  supports  one  IHE  or  a  consortia  of  IHEs 
designed  to  improve  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  The  Centers  develop  new 
teaching  methods  and  train  teachers  in  their  use;  formulate  and  apply  proficiency 
testing;  train  teachers  in  the  administration  and  evaluation  of  the  tests;  publish 
instructional  materials  in  less  commonly  taught  languages;  and  disseminate  research 
results,  teaching  materials,  and  strategies  to  the  postsecondary  community.  Language 
Resource  Centers  are  eligible  for  up  to  3  years  of  support. 

American  Overseas  Research  Centers  Program  makes  grants  to  consortia  of  IHEs  to 
promote  postgraduate  research,  faculty  and  student  exchanges,  and  area  studies. 
Funds  may  be  used  for  stipends,  staff  salaries,  operation  and  maintenance  of  overseas 
facilities,  teaching  and  research  material,  maintenance  of  library  collection,  conferences, 
publications,  and  dissemination  of  material.  The  Federal  share  of  the  projects  cannot 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
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The  funding  level  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $47,480  ' 

1993 49,283  ' 

1994 52,283 

1995 52,283 

1996 50,481 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability.  Includes  $13  million  in  1992,  and  $12,767  million  in  1993  for  the  Foreign  Language 
and  Area  Studies  Fellowships  program;  and  $500,000  in  1992,  and  $982,000  in  1993  for  the  Foreign  Periodicals 
program,  which  were  appropriated  separately  in  this  account. 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $52.3  million  for  the  lEFLS  Domestic  programs.  The  Domestic 
programs  create  a  pool  of  American  international  expertise  in  world  areas  and  foreign 
languages  that  can  be  tapped  into  directly  as  needed  for  economic,  foreign  affairs,  and  defense 
purposes.  In  terms  of  international  economic  expertise,  the  Domestic  programs'  training  and 
export  marl<et  information  provided  to  program  participants  benefit  many  small-  and  mid-size 
U.S.  companies  in  a  climate  of  increasing  economic  globalization. 

The  national  security  of  the  United  States  is  closely  linked  to  its  economic  success.  The 
expertise  that  the  Domestic  programs  create  can  be  used  for  strategic  purposes.  Given  the 
increased  importance  of  the  non-military  components  of  national  power  and  the  increased 
complexity  of  the  post-Cold  War  world,  this  assistance  is  of  growing  importance. 

The  Domestic  programs  fund  instruction  in  foreign  languages  that  are  valuable  to  America's 
national  security,  but  would  not  normally  be  taught  at  postsecondary  institutions.  Examples 
include  Korean,  Vietnamese,  Serbo-Croatian,  and  Persian.  In  addition,  participants  in  the 
Domestic  programs  are  an  important  source  for  transmitting  unclassified  background 
information  in  current  international  problem  areas  such  as  Cuba,  Bosnia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  fact,  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  individuals  trained  at  National  Resource  Centers  served  as 
experts  to  the  U.S.  military,  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies,  and  the  American  media. 
The  Domestic  programs  also  provide  the  major  source  of  foreign  language  and  area-trained 
staff  for  many  Government  agencies,  such  as  the  U.S.  Army's  Foreign  Area  Officer  program. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


National  resource  centers: 
Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Number  of  NOG  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  award  funding 

Foreign  Language  and  Area 
Studies  Fellowships: 

Number  of  new  awards 

Average  new  award 

Number  of  NCC  awards 

Average  NCC  award 

Total  award  funding 

Undergraduate  international  studies 
and  foreign  language  programs: 

Number  of  new  awards 

Average  new  award 

Number  of  NCC  awards 

Average  NCC  award 

Total  award  funding 

International  research 
and  studies  projects: 

Number  of  new  awards 

Average  new  award 

Number  of  NCC  awards 

Average  NCC  award 

SBIR  project 

Total  award  funding 

Business  and  international 
education  projects: 

Number  of  new  awards 

Average  new  award 

Number  of  NCC  awards 

Average  NCC  award 

Total  award  funding 


0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

$172 

119 

119 

0 

$160 

$157 

0 

$19,040 

$18,735 

$19,055 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

$107 

127 

127 

0 

$105 

$105 

0 

$13,396 

$13,396 

$13,400 

25 

22 

26 

$70 

$66 

$68 

31 

26 

31 

$69 

$71 

$68 

$3,907 

$3,296 

$3,887 

17 

11 

12 

$94 

$74 

$94 

16 

13 

15 

$71 

$82 

$99 

$40 

$125 

$125 

$2,775 

$2,007 

$2,742 

18 

26 

18 

$87 

$75 

$77 

22 

19 

26 

$80 

$80 

$75 

$3,329 

$3,455 

$3,329 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

19§5 !£§§ 1997 

International  business  education  centers: 
Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Number  of  NCC  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  award  funding 

Language  resource  centers: 
Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Number  of  NCC  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  award  funding 

American  overseas  research  centers: 
Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Number  of  NCC  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  award  funding 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  $85  $105  $105 


14 

12 

0 

$244 

$287 

0 

13 

14 

26 

$264 

$243 

$264 

$6,851 

$6,847 

$6,869 

0 

7 

0 

0 

$306 

0 

6 

0 

7 

$400 

0 

$343 

$2,400 

$2,140 

$2,400 

1 

0 

10 

$48 

0 

$60 

9 

10 

0 

$50 

$50 

0 

$500 

$500 

$496 
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International  education  and  foreign  language  studies:  Overseas  programs 

(Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961) 

1997  Authorization  ($  In  000s);  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Chance 

$4,750  $5,790  +$1 ,040 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies  (lEFLS)  Overseas  programs  are 
intended  to  improve  secondary  and  postsecondary  teaching  and  research  concerning  other 
cultures  and  languages,  training  of  specialists,  and  the  American  public's  general  understanding 
of  the  peoples  of  other  countries. 

Four  major  Overseas  programs  in  foreign  languages  and  in  area  and  international  studies  are 
authorized  under  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961: 

•  Group  Projects  Abroad  Program  supports  group  training,  research,  and  curriculum 
development  in  modern  foreign  languages  and  area  studies  by  teachers,  college 
students,  and  faculty  for  periods  from  1-1/2  to  12  months. 

•  Facultv  Research  Abroad  Prooram  supports  opportunities  for  faculty  members  of  IHEs 
to  study  and  conduct  advanced  research  overseas.  Fellowships  are  generally  reserved 
for  scholars  whose  academic  specializations  focus  on  the  less  commonly  taught 
languages  and  all  major  worid  areas  with  the  exception  of  Western  Europe.  The 
fellowships  are  from  3  to  12  months  in  length. 

•  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  Abroad  Program  supports  opportunities  for  graduate 
students  to  engage  in  full-time  dissertation  research  overseas.  Fellowships  are 
generally  reserved  for  scholars  whose  academic  specializations  focus  on  the  less 
commonly  taught  languages  and  all  major  worid  areas  with  the  exception  of  Western 
Europe.  The  fellowships  are  from  6  to  12  months  in  length. 

•  Special  Bilateral  Projects  with  foreign  countries  support  training  and  curriculum 
development  opportunities  for  teachers  and  faculty  through  short-term  seminars. 

lEFLS  programs  are  administered  through  discretionary  grants,  contracts,  and  fellowships. 
Federal  program  staff,  panels  of  non-Federal  academic  specialists,  binational  commissions, 
U.S.  embassies,  and  the  J.  William  Fulbright  Foreign  Scholarship  Board  are  involved  in  the 
selection  of  the  Overseas  programs  grantees  and/or  project  participants. 
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A  portion  of  each  year's  appropriation  is  used  to  reimburse  binational  commissions  and  U.S. 
embassies  for  professional  and  administrative  support  that  they  have  provided  for  projects  and 
individuals  funded  under  the  Overseas  programs.  Services  include  reviewing  project  proposals 
for  feasibility,  political  sensitivity,  and  cost  estimates;  and  providing  assistance  to  grantees  in 
obtaining  local  research  permits  and  visas. 


The  funding  level  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  OOOs) 


1992 $6,000 

1993 5,843 

1994 5,843 

1995 5,790 

1996 4,750 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  the  Overseas  programs,  the  Administration  requests  $5.8  million.  This  level  of  funding 
would  support  continuation  of  activities  in  these  programs,  which  contribute  to  America's 
national  economic  and  military  security  by  providing  the  domestic  expertise  in  international 
areas.  The  main  emphasis  of  the  Overseas  programs  is  to  send  students,  teachers,  and  faculty 
members  abroad  to  acquire  this  expertise. 

The  Overseas  programs  create  a  pool  of  American  international  expertise  that  can  be  used  for 
strategic  purposes.  Given  the  increased  importance  of  the  non-military  components  of  national 
power  and  the  increased  complexity  of  the  post-Cold  War  wortd,  this  assistance  is  of  growing 
importance. 

Like  the  Domestic  programs,  the  Overseas  programs  fund  instruction  in  foreign  languages 
which  are  valuable  to  America's  national  security,  but  would  not  normally  be  taught  at 
postsecondary  institutions.  Examples  include  Korean,  Vietnamese,  Serbo-Croatian,  and 
Persian.  The  Overseas  program  participants  are  an  important  source  for  transmitting 
unclassified  background  information  on  current  international  problem  areas  such  as  Cuba, 
Bosnia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  addition,  like  the  Domestic  programs,  the  Overseas  programs 
provide  the  major  source  of  foreign  language  and  area-trained  staff  for  many  Government 
agencies,  such  as  the  U.S.  Army's  Foreign  Area  Officer  program. 
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IIWIPACT  DATA  ($  in  ooos) 

1995 1996 1997 

Group  projects  abroad: 


New  projects 

23 

30 

27 

Number  of  participants 

375 

475 

405 

Average  new  award 

$53 

$58 

$58 

Continuation  projects 

15 

0 

8 

Number  of  participants 

325 

0 

120 

Average  continuation  award 

$59 

0 

$73 

Total  award  funding 

$2,153 

$1,743 

$2,154 

Faculty  research  abroad: 

Number  of  fellows 

23 

13 

23 

Average  fellowship 

$36 

$46 

$36 

Total  fellowship  funding 

$835 

$600 

$835 

Doctoral  dissertation  research  abroad: 

Number  of  fellows 

63 

45 

63 

Average  fellowships 

$29 

$34 

$29 

Total  fellowship  funding 

$1,780 

$1,544 

$1,780 

Special  bilateral  projects: 

Number  of  projects 

7 

6 

7 

Number  of  participants 

107 

96 

107 

Average  award 

$134 

$132 

$135 

Total  award  funding 

$936 

$793 

$942 

Administration  $39  $39  $39 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  $47  $31  $40 
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International  education  and  foreign  language  studies:  Institute  for  Internationa!  Public 
Policy 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  VI,  Part  C) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1327  Change 

$920  $1,000  +$80 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Institute  for  international  Public  Policy  program  is  intended  to  increase  the  number  of 
African-American  and  other  minorities  in  the  international  and  foreign  services  of  the  United 
States.  Consortia  consisting  of  one  or  more  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
(HBCUs),  Hispanic-serving  Institutions  (HSIs),  minority-serving  institutions,  and  institutions  with 
programs  to  train  foreign  service  professionals  are  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant  of  up  to  5  years 
duration  to  establish  an  Institute  of  International  Public  Policy.  An  institutional  match  equal  to 
25  percent  of  the  Federal  grant  is  required. 

The  Institute  also  subgrants  to  HBCUs  and  HSIs  to  support  their  individual  programs  to  train 
foreign  service  professionals. 

The  Institute  supports  a  variety  of  activities,  including: 

•  A  Junior  Year  Abroad  program  for  students  from  institutions  serving  significant  numbers  of 
minority  students.  The  cost  is  shared  equally  by  the  Institute  and  by  the  institution  w/here 
the  student  is  enrolled. 

•  A  program  leading  to  a  master's  degree  in  international  relations.  The  Institute  may  also 
offer  fellowships  at  the  same  level  of  support  as  those  offered  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Fellows  must  agree  to  enter  the  international  or  foreign  service  of  the  United 
States  upon  graduation. 

•  Agreements  with  HBCUs,  other  minority-serving  institutions,  and  institutions  with 
programs  in  training  foreign  service  professionals,  to  offer  academic  year  and  summer 
internships  in  government  agencies  or  other  international  organizations. 
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International  education  and  foreign  language  studies:  Institute  for  International  Public 
Policy 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992 0 

1993 0 

1994 $1,000 

1995 1,000 

1996 920 


'  The  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993. 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department's  $1  million  funding  request  for  the  Institute  for  International  Public  Policy 
supports  the  need  for  minorities  in  foreign  policy  positions  in  the  U.S.  Government.  America's 
face  to  the  world  should  not  be  one  race,  and,  as  such,  an  American  foreign  policy  apparatus 
that  is  diverse  in  terms  of  its  members  is  needed. 

The  graduates  of  the  Nation's  HBCUs,  HSIs,  and  other  institutions  serving  significant  numbers 
of  minority  students  are  important  to  the  well-being  of  America-from  both  economic  and 
national  security  perspectives.  The  Department  is  committed  to  equitable  access  to  education 
for  all  Americans  and  to  full  participation  in  Government  and  especially  in  foreign  affairs 
positions.  The  Institute  for  International  Public  Policy  assists  members  of  underrepresented 
minority  groups  to  enter  the  international  and  foreign  service  "pipeline"-resulting  in  a  Federal 
Government  that  is  more  truly  representative  of  its  people. 

Funding  the  Institute-which  in  turn  awards  grants  to  HBCUs  and  HSIs-supports  the 
Administration's  long-standing  commitment  to  HBCUs  and  HSIs. 
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Law  school  clinical  experience 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  G) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$5,500  0  -$5,500 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  program  supports  annual,  competitive  discretionary  grants 
to  accredited  law  schools  to  continue,  expand,  or  establish  clinical  experience  for  law  students, 
with  preference  given  to  programs  providing  legal  experience  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of 
actual  cases,  including  both  administrative  cases  and  out-of-court  settlements.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  law  schools  to  finance  not  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  projects'  costs.  The  maximum  grant  award  to  any  school  in  any  fiscal  year  is  $250,000. 
Project  costs  may  include  planning,  preparation  of  related  teaching  materials,  administration, 
training  of  faculty  members,  salary  for  additional  faculty  or  attorneys  and  others  directly  involved 
in  supervision,  and  other  activities  related  to  the  program. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  ooos) 


1992 $8,000 

1993 9,920 

1994 14,920 

1995 13,222 

1996 5,500 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  no  funds  for  the  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  program  in  fiscal 
year  1997.  The  program  has  achieved  its  original  purpose  of  encouraging  law  school  to 
establish  clinical  experience  programs.  Almost  all  American  law  schools  offer  such 
opportunities.  Providing  clinical  experience  opportunities  is  also  clearly  in  a  law  schools'  own 
interest  in  attracting  students,  and  is  recommended  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
recognized  accreditor  for  the  176  accredited  law  schools  currently  in  operation. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  NOG  awards  105  54 

Average  NCC  award  $117  $102  0 

Total  NCC  award  funding  $12,272  $5,500  0 

Number  of  participants  4,375  2,130  0 

Cost  per  participant  $2.8  $2.6  0 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  $11  0  0 
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Urban  community  service 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  XI.  Part  A) 
1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Chanae 

$9,200  0  -$9,200 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Urban  Community  Service  program  provides  discretionary  grants  for  up  to  5  years  to 
encourage  urban  universities  or  consortia  of  such  institutions  to  sen/e  as  sources  of  sl<ills, 
talents,  and  knowledge  to  help  urban  areas  solve  local  community  problems.  The  authorizing 
statute  defines  "urban  area"  as  a  metropolitan  statistical  area  having  a  population  of  not  less 
than  500,000  individuals.  Universities  may  use  the  funding  to  support  cooperative  projects  that 
provide  an  urban  area  with  one  or  more  of  the  following:  applied  research,  planning  services, 
specialized  training,  technical  assistance  or  other  services  to  address  high  priority  needs  of  the 
communities. 

Applicants  are  encouraged  to  design  projects  that  address  a  wide  variety  of  urban  community 
problems,  such  as  work  force  preparation,  urban  poverty,  health  care,  underperforming  school 
systems  and  students,  problems  of  the  elderiy,  problems  faced  by  families  and  children,  urban 
infrastructures  and  environmental  concerns,  economic  development,  crime  prevention  and 
alternative  interventions. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 

1992 $8,000 

1993 9,424 

1994 10.606 

1995 10,000 

1996 9,200 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

This  program  is  proposed  for  elimination.  The  Administration  believes  that  urban  social  and 
economic  problems  are  more  appropriately  addressed  by  other  programs  within  the  Department 
of  Education  (ED)  and  within  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  For  example: 
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•  ED  provides  funding  to  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  help  low-achieving  students  in  low-income  areas  reach  high 
academic  standards.  The  fiscal  year  1997  request  is  $7.2  billion. 

ED  supports  the  Even  Start  program,  which  is  a  State-administered,  family-focused 
program  providing  participating  families  with  an  integrated  program  of  early  childhood 
education,  adult  literacy  and  basic  skills  instruction,  and  parenting  education.  The  fiscal 
year  1997  request  is  $102  million. 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program  (Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD))  carries  out  a  wide  range  of  community  development  activities  directed  toward 
neighborhood  revitalization,  economic  development,  and  improved  community  facilities 
and  services.  The  Administration  is  requesting  $4.6  billion  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1997. 

•  HUD  also  funds  the  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimination  program,  which  provides  grants  to 
eligible  Public  and  Indian  Housing  Authorities  to  eliminate  drug-related  crime  in  and  around 
public  and  Indian  housing  developments.  The  fiscal  year  1997  request  level  is 

$290  million. 

Three  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  programs  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
provide  grants  to  States  and  local  areas  to  increase  the  employability  of  poor  adults  and 
help  then  find  and  retain  jobs;  provide  grants  for  summer  youth  employment  program;  and 
provide  job  training  for  economically  disadvantaged  youth.  The  total  requested  for  these 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1997  is  $1.1  billion. 

IMPACT  DATA  {$  in  000s) 


1995 1996 1997 

Number  of  new  grants  23  0  0 

Average  new  grant  $324  0  0 

Total  new  grant  funding  $7,453  0  0 

Number  of  NOG  grants  9  29  0 

Average  NCC  grant  $280  $317  0 

Total  NCC  grant  funding  $2,516  $9,200  0 

Peer  review  of  applications 

for  new  awards  $31  0  0 
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Interest  Subsidy  Grants 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  VII,  Section  702) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  132Z  Chance 

$16,712  $15,673  -$1,039 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Interest  Subsidy  Grants  program  helped  finance  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
renovation  of  higher  education  academic  facilities  and  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
special  research  and  instructional  instrumentation  and  equipment.  This  financing  helped 
States,  local  communities,  and  individual  higher  education  institutions:    accommodate 
enrollment  increases;  maintain  and  expand  research  facilities;  support  energy  conservation 
rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities;  and  upgrade  existing  facilities  to  meet  various  Federal,  State, 
and  local  structural  requirements  relating  to  health,  safety,  and  access  to  the  disabled. 

Under  this  program,  institutions  of  higher  education  and  higher  education  building  agencies 
received  Federal  Interest  subsidies  on  privately  secured  loans.  After  each  loan  was  arranged 
commercially,  the  Department  of  Education  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  bon-owing 
institution  or  agency  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy.  This  subsidy  makes  up  the  difference  between 
the  interest  costs  Incurred  at  the  negotiated,  commercial  lending  rate  and  the  3  percent  interest 
rate  that  the  institution  pays  to  the  lender.  Annual  grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  higher  education  building  agencies  over  the  full  term  of  approved  loans  to  cover 
the  Federal  subsidies.  The  grants  are  paid  using  both  newly  appropriated  monies  and,  as 
available,  funds  carried  over  from  prior  years. 

No  new  Interest  Subsidy  Grant  commitments  have  been  made  since  1973.  The  authority  to 
make  new  subsidy  commitments  was  repealed  in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992. 
However,  authority  to  make  mandatory  payments  on  the  outstanding  loan  portfolio  was 
retained.  Because  some  of  the  approved  loans  have  repayment  terms  of  up  to  40  years, 
interest  subsidy  payments  on  outstanding  loans  are  expected  to  continue  until  the  year  2013. 
Currently,  the  program  is  meeting  its  prior-year  commitments  to  subsidize  interest  costs  on 
approximately  300  privately  financed  facilities  loans. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $19,412 

1993 18,689 

1994 18,029 

1995 17,512 

1996 16,712 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Administration  proposes  $15.7  million  for  Interest  Subsidy  Grants.  This  is 
$1  million  less  than  the  1996  tentative  conference  level.  The  requested  funding  level  is  needed 
to  meet  mandatory  interest  subsidy  costs  of  loan  commitments  made  during  fiscal  years  1970- 
73,  when  711  commercial  loans  totaling  over  $1.4  billion  were  approved  for  Federal 
subsidization. 

The  continued  payment  of  interest  subsidies  on  the  existing  portfolio  of  higher  education 
facilities  loans  is  guaranteed  under  agreement  with  the  participating  institutions,  and  the  precise 
amount  of  each  school's  annual  interest  grant  is  specified  in  those  agreements.  As  such- 
without  a  renegotiation  of  the  subsidy  terms,  conditions,  and  amounts-this  program's  budgetary 
cost  is  essentially  predetenmined  and  mandatory.  The  requested  amount  would  be  sufficient  to 
support  interest  subsidies  on  the  approximately  274  loans  still  expected  to  be  in  repayment 
status  in  1997. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Number  of  original  loans 
Number  of  loans  paid  off  (cumulative) 
Number  of  loans  paid  off,  withdrawn, 
or  terminated  (current  year) 

Outstanding  loan  volume 

under  subsidy 
Average  interest  subsidy  grant 

711 
358 

45 

$416,000 
$50 

711 
403 

34 

$400,000 
$54 

711 
437 

28 

$384,000 
$57 
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Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memorial  Fine  Arts  Center 

(Public  Law  102-423) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  $8,020 ' 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$3,680  0  -$3,680 

^  All  sums  authorized  remain  available  until  appropriated.  A  total  of  $15.7  million  was  authorized  under 
P.L.  102-423,  of  whicti  $7.7  million  has  been  appropriated. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


The  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memorial  Fine  Arts  Center  is  located  on  the  campus  of  the 
Bethune-Cookman  College  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  The  Center  recognizes  the  career  of 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  founder  and  first  president  of  the  college,  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  and  confidant  and  advisor  to  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Phase  I  of  the  project  was  completed  using  $6.2  million  in  Federal  funds  that  were 
authorized  under  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1986,  and  appropriated  in  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1992.  The  Phase  I  funding  was  used  to  construct  a  three-story  structure,  which 
includes  classrooms,  a  small  library,  a  multi-media  center,  and  an  exhibit  hall.  The  funds 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1995  support  Phase  II  of  the  project,  which  includes  the  construction 
of  a  performing  arts  center  and  a  hospitality  management  training  facility. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  ooos) 

1992 $300 

1993 0 

1994 0 

1995 4,000 

1996 3,680 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memorial  Fine  Arts  Center.  While  the 
Administration  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Bethune-Cookman  College,  a  total  of  $13.9  million  in 
Federal  funds  has  been  provided  non-competitively  for  this  project  since  1988.  The 
Administration  believes  that  Bethune-Cookman  College  should  seek  further  construction 
funding  through  the  HBCU  Capital  Financing  program  or  through  private  financing  mechanisms. 
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Federal  TRIO  programs 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV.  Part  A,  Subpart  2,  Chapter  1) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  laSZ  Chance 

$463,000  $500,000  +$37,000 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 


The  TRIO  programs  fund  postsecondary  education  outreach  and  student  support  services 
designed  to  encourage  qualified  individuals  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  enter  and 
complete  college,  to  motivate  and  prepare  these  students  for  doctoral  studies,  and  to  train 
individuals  serving  or  preparing  for  service  in  Federal  TRIO  programs.  Discretionary  grants  of 
up  to  4  or  5  years  in  duration  are  awarded  competitively  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions  and  agencies,  with  each  program  having  individual 
grant  cycles. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  eligible  participants  in  the  TRIO  programs  must  be  low-income 
individuals  who  are  first-generation  college  students;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Student  Support 
Services  program,  low-income  and  first-generation  college  students  or  individuals  with 
disabilities. 

Up  to  0.5  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  TRIO  programs  may  be  used  by  the 
Department  to  support  administrative  activities,  such  as:  obtaining  qualified  readers  and 
additional  staff  to  review  applications;  increasing  the  level  of  oversight  monitoring;  supporting 
impact  studies,  program  assessments  and  reviews;  and  providing  technical  assistance  to 
potential  applicants  and  grantees.  The  TRIO  programs  include: 

•  Student  Support  Services,  which  funds  projects  designed  to  increase  the  college 
retention  and  graduation  rates  of  eligible  students  and  to  increase  the  transfer  rates  of 
eligible  students  from  2-year  to  4-year  institutions.  The  services  include  remediation, 
academic  counseling  and  guidance,  tutorial  services,  personal  and  career  counseling, 
admission  and  financial  aid  counseling  for  graduate  and  professional  studies,  and 
activities  for  students  of  limited  English  proficiency. 

•  Upward  Bound,  which  provides  intensive  academic  instruction  to  high  school  students 
and  veterans  to  generate  the  skills  and  motivation  needed  to  pursue  and  complete  a 
program  of  education  t>eyond  high  school.  Funds  are  also  used  to  establish 
mathematics  and  science  regional  centers  to  encourage  students  to  pursue 
postsecondary  degrees  in  these  fields.  Services  may  include  Saturday  classes,  tutorial 
and  counseling  sessions,  cultural  enrichment  activities,  and  a  6-week  summer 
component. 
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Talent  Search,  which  identifies  disadvantaged  youth,  at  least  1 1  years  of  age  but  no 
more  than  27  years  of  age,  with  the  potential  for  postsecondary  education;  encourages 
them  to  graduate  from  secondary  schools  and  to  enroll  in  programs  of  postsecondary 
education;  and  encourages  high  school  dropouts  to  return  to  school.  A  Talent  Search 
special  initiative  provides  activities  that  focus  on  mathematics  and  science  enrichment 
for  sixth  and  seventh  graders.  Services  include  information  and  assistance  on 
admission  and  financial  aid;  academic,  personal  and  career  counseling;  guidance  on  re- 
entry into  high  school  or  college  as  well  as  entry  to  general  educational  development 
(GED)  programs;  aptitude  assessment;  and  mentoring. 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  which  provide  assistance  and  information  to  adults, 
age  19  or  above,  who  seek  to  pursue  a  program  of  postsecondary  education.  If  the 
services  of  a  Talent  Search  program  are  not  available  in  the  target  area,  individuals 
under  age  19  may  be  served.  Program  services  include  dissemination  of  information  on 
higher  education  opportunities  in  the  community,  counseling  sessions,  assistance  in 
completing  college  applications,  admission  and  financial  aid  forms,  and  assistance  with 
re-entry  to  high  school  or  college. 

McNair  Postbaccalaureate  Achievement,  which  provides  disadvantaged  college 
students  at  the  undergraduate  level  with  preparation  for  doctoral  study.  Services 
include  opportunities  for  research  or  other  scholarly  activities  at  the  recipient  institution 
or  graduate  center,  summer  internships,  tutorial  sessions,  seminars,  and  assistance  in 
obtaining  financial  aid  and  securing  admission  to  graduate  programs. 

Trainino.  which  provides  staff  development  activities  and  opportunities  to  improve  the 
competency  of  the  TRIO  programs  staff.  Training  is  offered  annually  for  new  directors 
of  projects  as  well  as  annually  on  topics  such  as  legislative  and  regulatory  requirements 
for  operating  funded  projects,  assisting  students  in  receiving  adequate  financial  aid  and 
the  design  and  operation  of  model  programs. 

Evaluation  activities,  which  are  intended  to  improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of  operating 
TRIO  programs.  These  activities  include:  (1)  identifying  practices  that  are  particularly 
effective  in  increasing  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  low-income  and  first- 
generation  college  students;  (2)  documenting  the  preparation  these  students  receive  for 
successful  completion  of  postsecondary  education;  and  (3)  documenting  the  students' 
success  rates  in  postsecondary  education. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $385,149 

1993 388.048 

1994 418,525 

1995 463,000 

1996 463,000 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $500  million  for  the  TRIO  programs,  an  increase  of  $37  million 
over  the  1996  tentative  conference  level. 

Of  this  increase,  $18.1  million  would  be  used  for  the  Student  Support  Services  (SSS)  program, 
which  focuses  on  improving  college  retention  and  graduation  rates  of  disadvantaged  college 
students.  Higher  education  enrollments  are  expected  to  increase  by  about  5.3  percent  over  the 
next  five  years,  with  the  student  population  from  low-income  families  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  others.  Students  from  low-income  families  are  almost  twice  as  likely  to  drop  out  of  college 
(32  percent)  within  three  years  than  students  from  high  income  families  (17  percent).  The 
additional  funds  would  help  the  SSS  program  to  respond  to  these  national  demographic  trends 
during  the  new  grant  cycle,  which  begins  in  fiscal  year  1 997,  by  providing  services  designed  to 
motivate  low-income  students  to  complete  college. 

Preliminary  findings  from  the  Department's  current  evaluation  of  the  SSS  program  show  that 
the  program  is  having  a  positive  impact.  These  findings  indicate  that: 

•  The  effects  on  retention  and  grade  point  average  (GPA)  for  SSS  participants  remain 
positive  and  significant  three  years  after  students  enter  college. 

•  Of  the  types  of  services  that  can  be  received,  peer  tutoring  and  exposure  to  cultural 
events  appear  to  have  a  particulariy  strong  and  positive  effect  on  retention  and  GPA. 

■     In  general,  the  greater  the  time  spent  utilizing  SSS  activities,  the  more  positive  retention 
and  GPA  outcomes. 

The  remaining  increase  of  $18.9  million  would  maintain  the  current  levels  of  services  for 
projects  in  the  other  TRIO  programs  (Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers,  and  McNair  Postbaccalaureate  Achievement),  which  will  not  have  new  grant 
competitions  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
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In  supporting  the  Secretary's  priority  of  improving  program  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness, 
$1 .5  million  of  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1997  request  would  be  used  to  support  the 
Department's  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  TRIO  programs.  The  Department  would  continue  the 
evaluations  of  the  SSS  and  Upward  Bound  programs  and  would  begin  taking  a  systematic  look 
at  Talent  Search  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers. 

Preliminary  results  from  the  Upward  Bound  evaluation  indicate: 

Upward  Bound  has  a  significant  positive  effect  on  students'  educational  expectations. 

•  The  typical  Upward  Bound  experience  is  a  highly  structured,  rigorous,  demanding 
program  of  supplemental  academic  instruction.  The  average  program  participant 
receives  160  hours  of  supplemental  academic  instruction  yeariy.  In  contrast  to  the  early 
1970s,  when  most  Upward  Bound  instruction  was  remedial  in  nature,  the  program's 
current  emphasis  also  includes  course  work  that  supports  the  high  school  curriculum 
and  advanced  instruction. 

•  Upward  Bound  has  a  statistically  significant  positive  effect  on  the  amount  of  academic 
course  work  students  take  while  in  high  school.  Upward  Bound  students  take  nearly 
20  percent  more  academic  credits  yearly. 

In  many  communities,  the  TRIO  programs  are  the  only  programs  that  help  students  to 
overcome  class,  social,  academic,  and  cultural  barriers  to  higher  education.  TRIO  programs 
are  community-based  and  funded  based  on  clear  evidence  (income  and  education  attainment 
levels,  dropout  rates)  that  the  program  is  needed  in  a  particular  community.  These  programs 
help  to  keep  thousands  of  promising  young  low-income  and  minority  students  in  school  and 
focused  on  career  and  college  success.    Young  people  and  adults  trying  to  escape  a  life  of 
poverty  turn  to  the  TRIO  programs  for  help  and  assistance.  The  Administration's  request  would 
allow  these  programs  to  continue  to  help  ensure  that  postsecondary  education  access  and 
opportunity  are  available  for  the  disadvantaged. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  OOOs) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Student  Support  Services: 
Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

749 

$216 
$161,893 

Number  of  NOG  awards 
Average  NOG  award 
Total  NGG  award  funding 

706 

$204 
$143,824 

706 

$204 

$143,824 

0 
0 
0 

Total  number  of  participants 
Gost  per  participant 

165,315 
$.87 

165,315 
$.87 

175,551 
$.92 

Upward  Bound: 

Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

600 
$286 

$171,585 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Number  of  NGG  awards 
Average  NGG  award 
Total  NGG  award  funding 

0 
0 
0 

600 

$286 

$171,585 

600 

$303 
$181,880 

Total  number  of  participants 
Gost  per  participant 

44,684 
$3.84 

44.684 
$3.84 

44,684 
$4.07 

Uoward  Bound  Math/Science  Initiative: 
Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

81 

$234 

$18,984 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Number  of  NGG  awards 
Average  NGG  award 
Total  NGG  award  funding 

0 
0 
0 

81 

$234 

$18,984 

81 
$248 

$20,123 

Total  number  of  participants 
Gost  per  participant 

3,722 
$5.10 

3,722 
$5.10 

3,722 
$5.41 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Talent  Search: 

Number  of  NOG  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  NCC  award  funding 

Total  number  of  participants 
Cost  per  participant 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers: 
Number  of  NCC  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  NCC  award  funding 

Total  number  of  participants 
Cost  per  participant 

McNair  Post-Baccalaureate 

Achievement: 

Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

Number  of  NCC  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  NCC  award  funding 

Total  number  of  participants 
Cost  per  participant 

Staff  Training: 

Number  of  new  awards 
Average  new  award 
Total  new  award  funding 

Number  of  NCC  awards 
Average  NCC  award 
Total  NCC  award  funding 

Total  number  of  participants 
Cost  per  participant 


319 

$245 

$78,255 

319 

$245 

$78,255 

319 

$260 
$82,950 

300,981 
$.26 

300,981 
$.26 

300,981 
$.28 

74 

$333 

$24,664 

74 

$333 

$24,664 

74 
$353 

$26,144 

154,150 
$.16 

154,150 
$.16 

154,150 
$.17 

98 

$194 
$21,028' 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

98 

$194 

$19,012 

98 

$206 
$20,153 

2,894 
$6.57 

2,894 
$6.57 

2,894 
$6.96 

0 
0 
0 

15 

$201 

$3,015 

0 
0 
0 

12 

$168 

$2,016 

0 
0 
0 

15 

$213 

$3,196 

1.850 
$1.09 

2.766 
$1.09 

2,766 
$1.16 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Evaluation  $1,500  $1,500  $1,500 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

Administration 

Total  number  of  projects 
Total  number  of  participants 


'Approximately  $2  million  was  used  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  make  one-time  awards  to  former  participants  of  the 
Women  and  t\/linority  Participation  in  Graduate  Education  (VWIPGE)  program. 


$612 

$1,079 

$1,079 

$532 

$1,082 

$1,082 

1,890 
673,595 

1,893 
674,512 

1,936 
684,748 
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National  Early  Intervention  Scholarships  and  Partnerships 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  2,  Chapter  2) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  o,X!s): 

1996  1997  Change 

$3,108  0  -$3,108 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  National  Early  Intervention  Scholarship  and  Partnership  program  (NEISP)  awards  1-year 
discretionary  grants,  which  can  be  continued  for  up  to  4  additional  years,  to  States  to 
encourage  low-income  students  to  get  on  a  college-bound  track  by  providing  support  services 
at  an  early  age  and  by  "guaranteeing"  the  financial  assistance  necessary  to  permit  them  to 
attend  college.  In  years  in  which  the  appropriation  is  less  than  $50  million,  competitive  grants 
are  made  to  the  States.  In  years  in  which  the  appropriation  is  greater  than  $50  million,  funds 
are  allotted  to  the  States  based  on  the  Title  I  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  formula. 
In  either  case,  a  State  match  of  at  least  100  percent  is  required.  The  program  has  two 
components: 

•  Early  intervention  component,  which  provides  incentives  to  States  in  cooperation  with 
local  educational  agencies,  colleges,  community  organizations,  and  businesses  to 
provide  outreacn  and  support  services  to  low-income  elementary,  middle,  and 
secondary  school  students  who  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school.  States  are 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  eligible  students,  starting  as  eariy  as 
preschool,  under  which  the  students  agree  to  achieve  certain  academic  milestones  in 
return  for  "guaranteed"  tuition  assistance  for  college  from  the  State  for  a  specified  period 
of  time.  Each  State  must  use  between  25  and  50  percent  of  its  annual  allotment  for  this 
component,  however  the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  waive  this  requirement. 

•  Scholarship  component,  which  requires  the  States  to  establish  financial  assistance 
programs  for  eligible  low-income  students  who  have  received  high  school  diplomas  and 
who  have  participated  in  either  the  State  Eariy  Intervention  Program  or  in  the  Federal 
TRIO  programs,  unless  the  Secretary  waives  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  this 
requirement.  These  students  would  receive  at  least  75  percent  of  the  average  cost  of 
attendance  for  an  in-State  student  at  a  4-year  public  institution  or  the  maximum  Pell 
Grant  for  the  fiscal  year,  whichever  is  less. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 


1992 0 

1993 0 

1994 $1,875 

1995 3.108 

1996 3.108 


^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1993. 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997,  the  Administration  requests  no  funding  for  the  National  Early  Intervention  Scholarship 
and  Partnership  program.  Although  this  program  could  provide  a  promising  model  for  new 
Federal-State  partnerships,  it  is  overly  complex  and  would  require  a  significant  investment  of 
Federal  funds  to  operate  at  a  level  that  would  have  a  national  impact.  In  view  of  the  significant 
level  of  Federal  student  aid  and  TRIO  program  services  available  to  postsecondary  students, 
the  Administration  does  not  recommend  funding  for  small,  categorical  programs  such  as  the 
NEISP  program. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Number  of  new  grants 
Average  new  grant 
Total  new  grant  funding 

3 
$248 

$744 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Number  of  continuation  grants 
Average  continuation  grant 
Total  continuation  grant  funding 

6 

$369 

$2,214 

9 

$345 

$3,108 

0 
0 
0 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

$150 

0 

0 
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Byrd  honors  scholarships 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  6) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$29,117  $29,117  0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  program  promotes  academic  excellence  and  achievement  by 
awarding  scholarships  of  $1 ,500  per  year  (subject  to  annual  appropriations)  to  students  who 
have  demonstrated  outstanding  academic  achievement  and  who  show  promise  of  continued 
academic  excellence  for  study  at  an  institution  of  higher  education.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
for  a  period  of  up  to  4  years. 

Program  funds  are  allocated  to  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  insular  areas,  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  State's  school-aged  population  to 
the  total  school-aged  population  in  all  participating  States,  except  that  no  State  may  receive 
less  than  $15,000.  The  program  is  administered  by  State  education  agencies,  which  establish 
specific  scholar-selection  criteria  in  consultation  with  school  boards,  teachers,  counselors,  and 
parents. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  In  000s) 


1992 $9,642 

1993 9.470 

1994 19,294 

1995 29,117 

1996 29,117 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  proposes  to  fund  the  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  program  at  $29.1  million. 
This  request  would  fund  a  new  cohort  of  first-year  students  in  1997,  and  continue  support  for 
the  1994,  1995  and  1996  cohorts  of  students  in  their  fourth,  third  and  second  years  of  study, 
respectively.  The  Administration  recommends  ratably  reducing  awards  in  fiscal  year  1997 
below  the  statutory  level  of  $1 ,500,  which  would  be  consistent  with  the  1996  tentative 
conference  appropriations  bill  language.  At  the  time  the  1997  budget  proposal  was  developed, 
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the  1996  tentative  conference  policy  had  not  been  developed.  The  Administration  supports 
continuation  of  that  policy  in  1997.  Under  this  approach,  four  cohorts  of  students  would  be 
supported  in  both  1996  and  1997. 

The  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  program  promotes  academic  excellence  in  secondary  schools  by 
providing  incentives  to  high  school  students  who  excel  in  their  studies.  It  recognizes  and 
rewards  scholars'  high  school  achievements  by  providing  scholars  with  immediate,  tangible 
resources  to  continue-and  complete-their  studies  at  the  undergraduate  level.  The  enhanced 
educational  achievement  of  the  Byrd  scholars  will  help  ensure  that  these  students  are  prepared 
for  responsible  citizenship,  further  learning,  and  productive  employment  in  our  Nation's 
economy. 

Continued  funding  of  the  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  program  is  one  facet  of  the  Administration's 
initiative  to  expand  recognition  of  the  Nation's  meritorious  high  school  students.  The 
Administration  is  proposing  a  new  Presidential  Honors  Scholarship  program  that  would  provide 
1-year  $1,000  scholarships  to  the  top  5  percent  of  graduating  high  school  students  (about 
128,500  students)  for  the  first  year  of  postsecondary  study.  This  broad-based  merit  program 
would  encourage  and  reward  students  from  all  high  schools  in  the  country  based  on  high 
school-developed  selection  criteria.  The  more  competitive  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  program 
would  complement  the  new  Presidential  Honors  initiative  by  providing  up  to  $1,500  more  in 
scholarship  support  during  the  first  year  of  study~for  a  total  of  up  to  $2,500  in  merit  awards  for 
those  who  qualify  for  both  awards-as  well  as  continued  scholarships  during  the  recipients' 
remaining  three  years  of  postsecondary  study.  Byrd  Honors  Scholarships  would  be  awarded 
using  state-wide  criteria  designed  to  reward  the  most  outstanding  of  students. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Number  of  new  scholars 
Total  new  scholarship  funding 

6,548 
$9,822 

6,548 
$7,340 

6,548 
$7,268 

Number  of  NOG  scholars 
Total  NOG  scholarship  funding 

12,863 
$19,295 

19.411 
$21,760 

19,676 
$21,840 

Scholarship  amount 

$1.5 

$1.1 

$1.1 
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Presidential  Honors  Scholarships 

(Proposed  legislation) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  000s):  To  be  determined 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

0  $130,000  +$130,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Administration  is  proposing  a  new  initiative  to  reward  the  excellence  and  achievement  of 
the  top  5  percent  of  graduating  high  school  students  by  providing  a  1-year  $1,000  scholarship 
to  these  students  for  use  in  postsecondary  study.  It  would  motivate  high  academic 
achievement  in  every  high  school  in  the  Nation  among  students  from  a  wide  range  of 
backgrounds.   Individual  high  schools  would  have  sole  responsibility  for  selecting  recipients 
based  on  academic  achievement.  All  high  schools  would  be  required  to  publish  and  publicize 
their  own  selection  criteria.   In  addition,  high  schools  would  be  encouraged  to  hold 
appropriate  award  ceremonies  each  year. 

The  delivery  system  for  the  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships  program  would  be  similar  to  the 
title  IV  student  aid  delivery  system.   High  schools  would  provide  documentation  of  merit 
qualification  to  the  postsecondary  institution  selected  by  the  award  recipient.  The 
postsecondary  institution  would  draw  Federal  funds  based  on  documented  scholarship 
awardees.  Scholarships  may  be  used  at  any  higher  education  institution,  including  non-profit, 
vocational  and  proprietary  institutions. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  requests  $130  million  for  the  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships.  This 
amount  would  fund  scholarships  for  the  approximately  128,500  high  school  students  graduating 
in  the  top  5  percent  of  their  class  in  1997.  These  scholarships  support  the  Administration's 
emphasis  on  responsibility  and  opportunity.  Through  this  program,  students  who  work  hard  in 
high  school  will  have  greater  opportunity  to  pursue  postsecondary  study. 

The  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships  program  would  complement  the  already  existing  Byrd 
Honors  Scholarships  program,  which  also  rewards  academic  achievement.  The  Presidential 
Honors  Scholarships  program  would  reach  a  greater  number  of  students  who  deserve 
recognition  for  their  academic  achievement.  The  more  competitive  Byrd  program  would 
provide  an  additional  scholarship  for  four  years  of  postsecondary  study  for  those  students 
who  are  eligible  for  both  scholarships.  All  high  schools  would  be  expected  to  publicize  the 
Byrd  program  in  addition  to  the  Presidential  Honors  Scholarships  program. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  new  scholars  0 

Total  new  scholarship  funding  0 

Scholarship  amount  0 


0 

128,500 

0 

$130,000 

0 

$1.0 

0-64 
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Javits  fellowships 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1 965,  Title  IX,  Part  C) 
1997  Authorization  ($  in  000s):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$5,931  0  -$5,931 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Javits  Fellowships  program  provides  fellowships  of  up  to  4  years  to  students  of  superior 
ability  who  are  pursuing  doctoral  degrees  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  Students 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  in  arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences  fields  for  which  a  master's 
degree  is  commonly  accepted  as  the  appropriate  degree  for  a  tenured-track  faculty  position  in  a 
baccalaureate  degree-granting  institution  are  also  eligible.  The  Javits  Fellowship  Board 
establishes  program  policies,  oversees  program  operations,  annually  selects  fields  of  study  in 
which  fellowships  are  to  be  awarded,  determines  the  criteria  for  distributing  fellowships  to  be 
awarded  in  each  designated  field,  and  appoints  panels  to  select  fellows.  Fellows  are  selected 
by  means  of  a  national  competition  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  achievement  and  exceptional 
promise.  They  may  pursue  study  at  any  participating  institution  of  their  choice. 

Each  fellowship  consists  of  a  student  stipend  to  cover  living  costs,  and  an  institutional  payment 
to  cover  tuition  and  other  expenses  related  to  the  student's  instructional  program.  The  stipend 
for  students  is  the  lesser  of  demonstrated  need  or  the  level  of  support  equal  to  that  provided  by 
National  Science  Foundation  graduate  fellowships  (currently  $14,400).  The  institutional 
payment  is  adjusted  annually  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index;  in  fiscal  year  1995  it  was  $9,493. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $8,000 

1993 7,857 

1994 7.857 

1995 6.845 

1996 5.931 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Javits  Fellowship  program  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The 
Administration  is  proposing  appropriations  language  that  would  allow  students  that  have 
received  Javits  fellowships  in  prior  years  to  receive  continuation  awards  using  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  program. 
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Approximately  $3.6  million  would  be  needed  for  these  awards.  The  request  recognizes  the 
negative  impact  that  zero  funding  the  continuing  Javits  fellows  would  have  on  their  financial 
plans.  The  zero  request  for  new  Javits  fellowships  reflects  the  fact  that  this  program  does  not 
support  national  priorities.  Javits  Fellowship  recipients  need  not  be  from  underrepresented 
groups  and  they  do  not  have  to  be  studying  in  areas  of  national  need.  Furthermore,  the 
Administration's  priority  is  to  provide  significant  support  to  the  broader  Federal  student  financial 
aid  programs  authorized  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  rather  than  to  support  a 
small  categorical  program  such  as  Javits  Fellowships. 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997' 


Number  of  new  fellows  28 


Average  new  institution  payment 
Average  new  stipend 
Average  new  fellowship 

$9.0 
$13.3 
$22.3 

0 
0 

Total  new  award  funding 

$624 

0 

Number  of  NCC  fellows 

311 

252 

Average  NCC  institution  payment 
Average  NCC  stipend 
Average  NCC  fellowship 

$8.0 
$11,8 
$19.8 

$9.5 
$14,0 
$23.5 

Total  NCC  award  funding 

$6,158 

$5,922 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

$63 

0 

^  In  fiscal  year  1997,  continuation  awards  for  Javits  Fellowships  is  proposed  for  funding  under  the  Graduate 
Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (GAANN)  program. 
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Graduate  assistance  in  areas  of  national  need 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  D) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 


1997  Change 

$27,252  $30,000  +$2,748 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  National  Need  (GAANN)  provides  fellowships  to  graduate 
students  of  superior  ability  in  areas  of  national  need  through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  fellowships  were  awarded  in  the  areas  of  chemistry, 
engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  biology,  and  computer  and  infonmation  sciences. 

Graduate  degree-granting  academic  programs  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  such 
programs  in  consortium  with  non-degree-granting  institutions  that  support  doctoral  dissertation 
research,  are  eligible  to  compete  for  awards.  Applicants  must  also  set  forth  policies  and 
procedures  to  assure  that  they  will  seek  talented  students  from  traditionally  underrepresented 
backgrounds.  Fellowship  recipients  must  have  financial  need,  have  excellent  academic 
records,  plan  teaching  or  research  careers,  and  plan  to  pursue  the  highest  degree  available  in 
their  fields.  Fellowships  may  be  received  for  up  to  5  years  of  study. 

Each  fellowship  consists  of  a  student  stipend  to  cover  living  costs,  and  an  institutional  payment 
to  cover  each  fellow's  tuition  and  other  expenses.  The  stipend  is  the  lesser  of  demonstrated 
need  or  the  level  of  support  equal  to  that  provided  by  National  Science  Foundation  graduate 
fellowships  (currently  $14,400).  The  institutional  payment  is  adjusted  annually  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index;  in  fiscal  year  1995  it  was  $9,493. 

Institutions  must  match  25  percent  of  the  Federal  grant  amount.  The  institutional  match  may  be 
used:  to  provide  additional  fellowships  to  graduate  students  not  already  receiving  institutional 
or  GAANN  fellowships;  to  meet  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees  and  other  instructional  costs  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  institutional  payment;  and  to  supplement  the  stipend  received  by  a  fellow  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  fellow's  financial  need.  Institutions  must  also  provide  fellows  with  at 
least  1  year  of  supervised  training  in  instruction. 
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Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  ooos) 


1992 $28,000 

1993 27,498 

1994 27,498 

1995 27,252 

1996 27,252 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $30  million  for  the  GAANN  program  in  fiscal  year  1997.  a 
$2.7  million  (+10  percent)  increase  over  the  1996  tentative  conference  action.  The  requested 
level  would  support  new  and  continuing  GAANN  students.  In  addition,  the  Administration  is 
proposing  appropriations  language  that  would  allow  students  who  received  Harris  and  Javits 
fellowships  in  prior  years  to  receive  continuation  awards  using  funds  appropriated  under 
GAANN.  Approximately  $10  million  would  be  needed  for  these  awards.  This  proposal 
recognizes  the  negative  impact  that  the  zero  funding  of  the  continuing  Harris  and  Javits  fellows 
would  have  on  their  financial  plans. 

The  GAANN  program  rewards  excellence  and  encourages  continued  learning  by  supporting 
fellowships  to  outstanding  students-including  those  from  underrepresented  groups~and 
helping  them  complete  their  graduate-level  education.  In  particular,  by  its  support  of  study  in 
the  mathematics,  science,  and  computer  science  disciplines,  the  program  helps  address  the 
problem  of  insufficient  numbers  of  students  pursuing  education  to  fill  critical  scientific  and 
technical  jobs    Thus,  funding  for  the  GAANN  program  provides  an  important  contribution 
toward  our  national  economic  competitiveness. 

The  GAANN  program  also  maximizes  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  investment  by  requiring 
institutions  to  provide  matching  funds. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 1996 1997 

GAANN: 

Number  of  new  grants  70 

Average  new  grant  $157 

Number  of  new  fellows  461 


0 

51 

0 

$171 

0 

357 

0-68 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Average  new  institution  payment 
Average  new  stipend 
Average  new  fellowship 

$9.5 
$14,4 
$23.9 

0 
Q. 
0 

$10.0 
$14,4 
$24.4 

Total  new  award  funding 

$11,015 

0 

$8,716 

Number  of  NOG  grants 
Average  NOG  grant 
Number  of  NGG  fellows 

72 

$224 

676 

142 
$191 
1.137 

70 

$161 

461 

Average  NGG  institution  payment 
Average  NGG  stipend 
Average  NGG  fellowship 

$9.5 
$14.4 
$23.9 

$9.5 
$14,4 
$23.9 

$10.0 
$14.4 
$24.4 

Total  NGG  award  funding 

$16,153 

$27,174 

$11,248 

Institutional  match 

$6,792 

$6,794 

$4,990 

Peer  review  of  applications 
for  new  awards 

Harris  Fellowships: 

Number  of  NGG  grants 
Average  NGG  grant 
Number  of  NGG  fellows 

Average  NGG  institution  payment 
Average  NGG  stipend 
Average  NGG  fellowship 

Total  NGG  award  funding 


$84 


$80 


0 

57 

0 

$111 

0 

259 

0 

$10.0 

Q. 

$14,4 

0 

$24.4 

$6,320 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Javits  Fellowships: ' 
Number  of  NCC  fellows 


149 


Average  NCC  institution  payment 
Average  NCC  stipend 
Average  NCC  fellowship 

Total  NCC  award  funding 


0 

$10.0 

Q 

$14.4 

0 

$24.4 

$3,636 


'  Javits  Fellowships  impact  data  for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  are  shown  in  the  Javits  Fellowships  activity  request 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

For  partial  support  of  Howard  University  (20  U.S.C.  121  et  seq.).  $195.963.000.  including 
at  least  $3.530.000  for  the  endowment  program:^  Provided.  That,  of  the  amounts  available  for 
the  endowment  program.  $3.530.000  shall  remain  available  until  expended,  for  a  matching 
endowment  grant  to  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  Howard  Universitv  Endowment 
Act  (Public  Law  98^80).^ 


NOTES 

A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The 
1996  amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 

Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  Language 
Provisions  and  Changes  document  that  follows  the  appropriation  language. 

The  language  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  Budget  Appendix  contains  technical  errors.   The  language  above  is  the 
con«ct  language. 
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Analysis  of  Language  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 

Explanation 

v..  including  at  least  $3,530,000  for  the 
endowment  Drooram... 

This  provision  sets  a  minimum  funding  level 
for  the  endowment  program. 

^.. $3.530, 000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  a  matching  endowment  grant 
to  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
Howard  University  Endowment  Act  (Public 
Law  98-480). 

The  general  provisions  of  the  annual 
appropriation  law  prohibit  the  availability  of 
funds  beyond  the  fiscal  year.  This  provision 
allows  $3,530,000  eannarked  for  the 
endowment  program  to  be  available  until 
expended. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Cun-ent  authority: 
Annual  appropriation                                   $206,463 
Enacted  rescission                                           -1 .800 
Subtotal,  cun-ent  authority                       204,663 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year                   8,657 
Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year                   -4.120 

Total  obligations                                 209,200 

$182,348 

0 

182,348 

4,120 
0 

186,468' 

$195,963 

0 

195,963 

0 
0 

195,963 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 

Obliaations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions              $209,200 

$186,468' 

$195,963 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 


1996    

1997    

Net  change 


$182,348 
195.963 
+13,615 


Increases: 
Program: 

Reflects  increases  needed  to  maintain 
current  operations. 


1996  base 


$182,348 


Change  from  base 


+$13,615 
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Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 
($  in  000s) 


Budget 

Estimate                  House                  Senate 
to  Congress  Allowance Allowance Appropriation 


1988 

$170,230 

$179,865 

$174,230 

$172,203 

1989 

1989  Reapportionment 

175,647 
500 

180,647 
500 

176,147 

178,479 
494 

1990 

184,904 

184,904 

178,928 

182,446 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

185,446 

200,036 

195,536 

195,215 
-2 

1992 

190,932 

212,960 

199,131 

212.360 

1993 

1993  Reduction 

197,250 

195,278 

189,135 

195,570 
-1,565 

1994 

192,686 

192,686 

192,686 

192,686 

1995 

1995  Rescission 

192.896 

206,463 
-1,800 

192,896 
-1,800 

206,463 
-1,800 

1996 

195,963 

174,671 

174,671 

182,348' 

1997 

195,963 

'  A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The 
1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference 
agreement 
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($  in  000s) 


1996 1997  Change 


Academic  program  $151,669'  — 

Endowment  program  —  $3,530 

Researcli  1,190'  — 

Howard  University  Hospital  29,489  29,489 

Construction  0  0 

Undistributed                                                   —  162.994' 

Total  182,348'  195,963  +$13,615 

'  Of  the  funds  appropriated,  tfie  University  can  allocate  $151,669.CXX)  among  academic  program  and 
endowment  activities. 

'$1,190,CXX)  was  obligated  for  Research  under  the  authority  of  the  1996  Continuing  Resolutions. 
The  $151,669,000  provided  by  the  Conferees  for  the  Academic  program  is  reduced  to  cover  the  Research 
obligations. 

'  Of  the  funds  requested,  the  University  can  allocate  $162,994,000  to  authorized  activities. 

*  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action 


Academic  Program 

Howard  University,  located  in  Washington,  DC,  has  16  academic  schools  and  colleges. 
Howard  University  maintains  a  comprehensive  academic  program  in  undergraduate  liberal 
arts  instruction,  and  also  offers  programs  at  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  graduate 
professional  levels.  Howard  University  offers  the  Master's  degree  in  over  85  fields  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  23  fields.  Federal  funding  provides  substantial  support  to 
maintain  the  Academic  program. 

To  support  its  academic  programs,  the  University  provides  library  services,  administrative 
support,  and  research  opportunities  for  approximately  1 1 ,785  students.  These  programs  and 
services  support  the  University's  goal  of  expanding  the  opportunities  of  graduates,  particularly 
minorities,  in  fields  in  which  they  are  still  under  represented.   Presently,  the  University 
provides  approximately  $34  million  of  its  unrestricted  revenues  annually  to  its  students  in  the 
form  of  financial  aid.  When  combined  with  the  number  of  students  receiving  Federal  financial 
aid,  a  total  of  82  percent  of  Howard  students  receive  some  form  of  Federal  or  non-Federal 
student  financial  aid. 

According  to  the  University,  the  number  of  prospective  undergraduate  and  returning  students 
citing  finances  as  the  main  reason  for  not  enrolling  at  Howard  is  increasing.   Federal  support 
allows  the  University  to  both  attract  and  retain  quality  students  by  offering  comprehensive 
financial  aid  packages. 
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Recruitment  and  retention  of  quality  faculty  also  remains  a  fiscal  priority.  The  University 
reports  that  offers  of  higher  salaries  and  other  incentives  from  competitor  institutions  have 
caused  Howard  University  to  lose  valuable  faculty  members.   Staff  compensation  must  also 
keep  pace  with  the  comparable  institutions  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area  in  order  to 
attract  and  retain  quality  non-academic  personnel. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  direct  Federal  appropriation  for  the  academic  and  research  programs 
represented  approximately  52  percent  of  the  University's  total  educational  and  general  (E&G) 
expenditures. 

Endowment  Program 

Howard  University's  matching  endowment  grant  program  is  designed  to  assist  the  University 
in  meeting  its  future  needs  and  to  increase  its  financial  strength  and  independence  by 
stimulating  private  contributions.  The  University  receives  the  endowment  grant  when  it 
matches  the  grant  through  non-Federal  contributions.  The  endowment  fund  generates 
income  from  low-risk  investments  that  can  be  used  to  support  operations,  salaries,  support 
services,  construction,  or  research.   Up  to  50  percent  of  the  income  eamed  each  year  can  be 
withdrawn  to  help  meet  the  University's  operating  costs. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1985,  the  University  has  matched  $24.85  million  in 
Endowment  grant  appropriations  and  is  confident  of  its  ability  to  maintain  this  fund-raising 
momentum.   In  fact,  the  University's  endowment  has  doubled  since  the  inception  of  the 
Federal  endowment  program. 

Currently  the  University  has  more  than  $4  million  dollars  in  Federal  funds  available  in  the 
Endowment  program  account  from  prior  year  appropriations. 

Research  Program 

The  Research  program  funds  post-doctoral  fellowships,  primarily  in  scientific  disciplines,  the 
purchase  of  laboratory  equipment,  and  contributes  to  the  continued  improvement  of  Howard's 
graduate  and  professional  programs.   Federal  funds  supplement  institutional  funds  allowing 
Howard  University  to  compete  successfully  for  and  acquire  private  and  other  Federal 
research  grants. 

Hospital  Program 

Howard  University  Hospital  serves  as  a  major  acute  and  ambulatory  care  center  for  the  inner 
city  of  Washington,  DC.  It  is  a  515-bed  inpatient  hospital  with  emergency  facilities,  and  it 
operates  48  specialty  clinics.  The  hospital  is  a  major  teaching  facility  that  trains  physicians  in 
17  specialty  areas.   In  addition,  it  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  numerous  nursing  and  other 
paramedical  trainees  from  both  Howard  University  and  other  training  institutions.  The 
hospital  provides  leadership  in  many  areas,  most  notably  in  the  fields  of  primary  care,  organ 
transplantion,  and  cardiovascular  diseases.  Operations  of  the  hospital  are  financed  through 
Federal  appropriations,  receipts  from  medical  services  rendered  by  group  and  individual 
hospitalization  insurance  policies,  funds  supplied  by  the  Medicare  program,  and  contractual 
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agreements  for  patient  care  services  with  the  District  of  Columbia  government  and  other  local 
jurisdictions. 

Construction 

Capital  constmction  and  renovation  of  University  buildings  is  an  allowable  activity  under  the 
University's  authorization.  At  this  time,  Howard  University  has  not  identified  any  specific 
projects  for  funding. 

Funding  levels  for  the  Howard  University  account  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992  $189,360 

1993  187.621 

1994  192.686 

1995  204,663 

1996  182,348' 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  actioa 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  1997  the  Administration  requests  $196.0  million  for  Howard  University,  of  which 
$29.5  million  is  for  the  Hospital  and  at  least  $3.5  million  for  the  Endowment.  The 
Administration's  proposal  sets  a  floor  of  $3.5  million  for  the  Endowment  program,  allowing 
Howard  University  the  discretion  to  allocate  funds  across  the  academic,  endowment, 
research,  and  construction  activities.  This  flexibility  would  better  give  the  University  the  ability 
to  determine  its  own  priorities  annually  and  use  Federal  funds  in  ways  most  needed  by  the 
institution. 

The  level  of  academic  funding  would  be  determined  by  the  University.  The  funds  would 
assist  the  University  in  meeting  its  operating  expenses  and  continuing  services  that  are 
important  to  the  quality  of  the  educational  experience  at  Howard  University,  such  as  improved 
student  services  and  salaries  for  faculty  and  staff. 

The  Administration's  continued  support  for  Howard  University  reflects  a  commitment  to 
improving  educational  opportunities  for  minorities  and  to  decreasing  differences  in  degree- 
completion  rates  between  minority  students  and  other  students-an  objective  of  the  national 
education  goal  of  adult  literacy  and  lifelong  leaming. 

The  Administration's  long-term  goal  is  to  increase  Howard  University's  financial  strength  and 
independence.  An  active  fund-raising  program  leading  to  a  strong  and  healthy  endowment  is 
critical  to  achieving  this  goal.  Encouraged  by  the  incentives  provided  by  the  matching 
endowment  program,  the  University  has  demonstrated  the  capability  to  match  ever-larger 
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endowment  appropriations-literally  doubling  its  total  University  endowment  in  the  10  years 
that  the  Federal  endowment  program  has  been  in  operation.  The  Administration  believes 
that  this  momentum  should  continue  to  be  encouraged  and  supported.  With  the  proposed 
discretion  to  exceed  the  $3.5  million  funding  floor  for  investing  in  the  endowment,  the 
University  would  have  an  opportunity  to  maximize  the  impact  of  Federal  matching  funds. 

The  Administration  requests  $29.5  million  for  the  Howard  University  Hospital,  which  would 
support  renovations  to  several  departments  and  equipment  upgrades  and  replacements 
needed  to  comply  with  the  various  requirements  and  codes  regulating  medical  institutions. 
Funding  for  Howard  University  Hospital  traditionally  has  been  included  in  the  Department  of 
Education's  appropriation  request  because  the  hospital  functions  as  a  teaching  facility 
attached  to  the  Howard  University  School  of  Medicine.   Furthermore,  the  Administration's 
request  underscores  the  significance  the  hospital  plays  in  community  health  care  and  in 
health  research  for  African  Americans. 

This  proposed  level  of  funding  for  the  Hospital  would  allow  the  University  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  requirements  of  health  care  by  maintaining  the  financial  and  clinical  information 
system  capabilities  and  an  integrated  health  care  delivery  system,  developing  a  primary  care 
networi^,  and  strengthening  quality  assurance  programs. 


Academic  program 


IMPACT  DATA  ($000s)  (All  Impact  Data  was  provided  by  Howard  University) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total  number  of  students 
Number  of  FTE  students 
Graduate  student  population: 

Black  students 

Foreign  students 

All  other  students 
Undergraduate  student  population: 

Black  students 

Foreign  students 

All  other  students 


11.765 


184 


11.785 


180 


11,950 


8.800 

8,760 

8.900 

3.737 

3.775 

3.850 

2.872 

2,900 

2.970 

500 

510 

515 

365 

365 

365 

8,028 

8.010 

8.100 

7.324 

7.300 

7.365 

520 

530 

545 

190 


Graduate  students  receiving 

Federal  financial  aid 
Average  amount  of  Federal  financial 

aid  received  by  graduate  students 


1.853 
$15 


2.000 
$15 


2.200 
$15 
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Academic  program 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  (All  Impact  Data  was  provided  by  Howard  University) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Undergraduate  students  receiving 

Federal  financial  aid 
Average  amount  of  Federal  financial 

aid  received  by  undergraduates 

Foreign  graduate  students  receiving 

Federal  financial  aid 
Foreign  undergraduates  receiving 

Federal  financial  aid 

Foreign  graduate  students  receiving 

non-Federal  financial  aid 
Foreign  undergraduates  receiving 

non-Federal  financial  aid 

Average  amount  of  Federal  financial 
aid  received  by  foreign  students: 
Graduate 
Undergraduate 

Average  amount  of  non-Federal  financial 
aid  received  by  foreign  students: 
Graduate 
Undergraduate 

Number  of  graduate  students  with  family 

income  less  than  $40,000 
Number  of  undergraduates  with  family 

income  of  less  than  $40,000 

Number  of  faculty 

Number  of  non-faculty  staff 

Number  of  Baccalaureates  awarded: 
Black  students 
Foreign  students 
All  other  students 


<2 


3,925 

4,100 

4.200 

$6 

$6 

**  > 

225 

260 

280 

342 

400 

A. 

425  :/, 

211 

250 

270 

203 

240 

390 

$15 
$7 

$16 
$7 

'>0 

$16  ""^ 
$7 

$6 

$5 

$8 
$5 

g;;r 

2.024 

2.000 

2.010 

3.496 

3.490 

3.490 

1.002 

1.336 

1.336 

1,747 

1.747 

1.747 

1.114 
118 

,1.135 
120 

1.135 
120 

33 

35 

35 

p-n 
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Academic  program 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  (All  Impact  Data  was  provided  by  Howard  University) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Number  of  Ph.D.s  awarded: 
Black  students 
Foreign  students 
Ail  other  students 

47 
20 

4 

48 

21 

4 

48 
21 

4 

Average  faculty  salary  by  academic  status: 
Professor 

Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Instructor 

$66 
$48 
$41 
$34 

$66 
$48 
$41 
$34 

$66 
$48 
$41 
$34 

Cost  of  tuition: 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Undergraduate 
Medicine 
Dentistry 
Law 

$8 

$7 

$13 

$10 

$10 

$9 

$8 

$14 

$12 

$11 

$9 

$8 

$14 

$12 

$11 

Additional  fees: 
Graduate 
Undergraduate 

$.4 
$.4 

$.4 
$.4 

$.4 

$.4 

Revenue: 
Total  Federal  revenue 
Total  non-Federal  revenue 
Total  Federal  and  non-Federal  revenue 

$204,663 
$151,836 
$356,499 

$182,348 
$142,232 
$374,580 

$195,963 

$14?.29? 
$339,195 

Revenues  from  tuition  and  fees 
Tuition  and  fees  as  a 
percentage  of  overall  revenue 

$93,106 
26.1% 

$89,160 
27.5% 

$90,160 
26.6% 

Expenditures: 
Educational  and  general 

expenditures  (E&G) 
All  other  expenditures 
Total  amount  of  expenditures 

$306,666 

$48,583 

$355,249 

$303,132 

$37,219 

$340,351 

$304,132 

W7,219 

$341,351 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  (All  Impact  Data 

was 

provided  by  Howard  University) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Funds  raised  by  the  University 
Federal  match 
Total  contribution 

$2,503 
$2,317 
$4,820 

$3,530 
$3,530 
$7,060 

$3,530 
$3,539 
$7,060 

Amount  of  revenue  from 
endowment  income  $3,545  $3,915  $4,000 


Percentage  of  total  revenue  from 

endowment  Income 

1.0% 

1.2% 

1.2% 

End  of  fiscal  year  value  of  matching 

endowment  fund 

$41,265 

$44,795 

$48,325 

End  of  fiscal  year  total  value  of 

endowment  fund 

$138,595 

$145,655 

$152,715 
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Research 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  In  000s)  (All  Impact  Data  was 

provided  by  Howard 

University) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Revenues  from  restricted  grants 
and  contracts: 
Federal 
Non-Federal 

Revenues  from  unrestricted  grants 
and  contracts: 
Federal 
Non-Federal 

$37,350 
$14,740 

$4,736 
$985 

$32,441 
$14,944 

$4,614 
$441 

$32,441 
$14,944 

$4,614 
$411 

Revenue  from  all  Federal,  State,  and 
private  sector  restricted  and 
unrestricted  grants,  contracts,  and 
other  research-related  sources  as 
a  percentage  of  total  operating  budget  16.1%  15.4%  15.3% 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  (All  Impact  Data  was  provided  by  Howard  University) 


1995  1996  1997 


Total  Hospital  revenue  $165,920  $165,493  $173,768 

Revenues  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Medicaid  &  medical  charities)      $34,843  $34,754  $36,491 

Percentage  of  total  revenue  from: 
Federal  appropriation 
Other  Federal  sources  (Medicare) 
Patient  services  collectible 
Patient  services  uncollectible 
Other  non-Federal  sources 

Total  Hospital  expenditures  $177,426  $165,493  $173,768 


17.8% 

17.8% 

17.0% 

53.0% 

53.0% 

53.0% 

11.1% 

10.9% 

10.9% 

13.6% 

14.8% 

14.8% 

4.5% 

3.5% 

4.3% 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s)  (All  Impact  Data  was  provided  by  Howard  University) 


1995  1996  1997 


Total  expenditures  for  construction  $12,700  $6,747  $10,000 

Amount  raised  through  bond  Issue  0  0  0 

Amount  of  unused  bond  authority  $48,210  $49,790  $51,528 
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The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of 
funds  available  under  this  heading  and  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and 
commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation,  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  9104).  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year- 
Note:  A  regular  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The  1996 
amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Pemianent  authority: 
Spending  authority  from  offsetting 
collections  from  Non-Federal  sources; 
Loan  repayments 
Interest  revenue 

Subtotal,  permanent  authority 

Recovery  of  prior-year  obligations 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year 

Capital  transfer  to  general  fund 

Total  direct  obligations 


$7,137 
1,890 

$6,404 
1,192 

$6,070 
1.576 

9,027 

7,596 

7,646 

252 

0 

0 

11,146 

10.825 

11,083 

-10,825 

-11,083 

-12,273 

-6.500 

-3.669 

-3.228 

3,100 

3,669 

3,228 

02 
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Obligations  bv  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995 1996 1997 

Interest  $3,100  $3,669  $3,228 
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Summafv  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 


1996  Obligations    .  . 

1997  Obligations    . . 

Net  change 


$3,669 

3.228 

-441 


Decreases: 

Built  in: 


1996  base 


Change  from  base 


Lower  outstanding  Treasury  debt  and 
lower  interest  rate  decreases  interest 
expenses. 


$3,669 


-$441 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOANS 


Higher  education  facilities  loans 

(Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  VII,  Part  C) 
1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):    Indefinite 


1996  1997  Change 

Obligations  $3,669  $3,228  -$441 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  Higher  Education  Facilities  Loans  (HEFL)  account  supports  the  management  of  loans 
made  prior  to  1982.  The  HEFL  portfolio  includes  loans  made  for  construction,  reconstruction, 
renovation,  and  equipping  of  higher  education  academic  facilities.  This  financing  was 
intended  to  help  States,  local  communities,  and  individual  higher  education  institutions:   build, 
renovate,  and  maintain  academic  and  research  facilities  and  equipment;  provide  facilities  for 
advanced  skill  training  programs  related  to  emerging  technologies;  accommodate  unusual 
increases  or  programmatic  shifts  in  enrollment;  meet  various  Federal,  State,  and  local 
facilities  requirements  with  regard  to  access  for  the  handicapped,  health  and  safety, 
environmental  protection,  and  hazardous  waste  disposal;  remove  asbestos  hazards  in 
existing  facilities;  and  preserve  significant  architecture. 

Direct,  low-interest  loans  were  made  from  a  revolving  fund  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  higher  education  building  agencies  prior  to  1982.  Cun'ently,  the  program  simply 
manages  and  services  the  existing  portfolio  of  prior  year  loans.  This  has  included  carrying 
out  loan  collections  and  property  disposition  activities,  the  prepayment  discount  program,  loan 
sales,  and  resolution  of  defaulted  loans.  The  loan  fund  receives  revenue  from  principal 
repayments  and  interest  on  prior  year  loans.   If  offsetting  collections  are  insufficient  to 
finance  the  program's  operating  costs,  direct  appropriations  are  required  to  cover  the 
difference. 

Funds  from  the  loan  fund  are  used  to  pay  interest  expenses  on  loan  capital  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  loan  sale  fees  and  commissions.  The  interest  rate  paid  by 
institutions  (averaging  about  4  percent)  is  less  than  the  interest  rate  which  must  be  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Education  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  on  the  outstanding  balance 
amount  (6.75  percent  in  1996).  For  1996,  operating  income,  including  revenue  from  loan 
repayments,  is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  finance  all  expenses. 

Credit  Management  Improvements.   The  Department  continues  to  pursue  the  collection  of 
debt  payments  from  institutions  in  default.  These  efforts,  which  have  centered  on  negotiating 
prepayment  and  discount  payment  options  for  institutions  in  chronic  default,  continue  to 
reduce  the  outstanding  defaulted  debt  held  by  the  Department. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOANS 
Higher  education  facilities  loans 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

No  changes  for  this  program  are  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1997.  For  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Loans,  no  appropriation  and  no  authorization  to  make  new  loan  commitments  are 
requested.   Resources  of  the  fund  (derived  through  loan  repayments,  interest  revenue, 
discounted  prepayments,  and  other  income)  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  finance  all 
program  operating  costs  in  1997. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

New  loan  commitments 

0 

0 

0 

Outstanding  loans,  end  of  year 
Total  volume 
Amount  in  default 

$54,791 
$499 

$48,387 
$480 

$42,317 
$419 

Collections 
Principal  repayments 
Interest  repayments 

$7,137 
$1,890 

$6,404 
$1,192 

$6,070 
$1,576 
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Department  of  Education 

COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Fiscal  Year  1^97  p..^ciet  Renuayf 

CONTENTS 
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Program  account 

Liquidating  account    ^"1 

Program  Overview ^"^ 

Activity:                                                "*' 

Federal  administration   
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

For  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out  the  existing  direct  loan  program  of  college 
housing  and  academic  facilities  loans  entered  into  pursuant  to  title  VII.  part  C.  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  amended.  $700.000. 

Note:  A  regular  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared    The  1996 
amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


($ 

in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Cun-ent  authoritv: 
Annual  appropriation 
Enacted  rescission 

$1,190 
•433 

$700 

$700 

Subtotal,  cun-ent  authority 

757 

7Q0 

700 

Total  direct  obligations 

757 

700' 

700 

^  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


Note:   In  the  FY  1997  Budget  Appendix,  for  display  purposes  only,  the  financial  data  for  the  Historically  Black 
College  and  University  Capital  Financing  Program  Account  was  consolidated  into  the  College  Housing  and 
Academic  Facilities  Loans  Program  Account 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Personnel  Compensation 

Benefits 

Benefits  for  fomer  personnel 


$355 

$281 

$290 

89 

63 

69 

_Q 

0 

0 

Subtotal,  Personnel 
compensation  &  benefits 


444 


344 


359 


Travel 

13 

5 

5 

Rental  payments  to  GSA 
Communications,  utilities. 

23 

48 

48 

and  miscellaneous  charges 
Printing 

Advisory  and  assistance  services 
Other  sen/ices  (inc.  ADP  services/contracts) 
Goods  and  services  from  other  Government 

12 
2 
0 

0 
243 

8 
2 

0 

11 
280 

8 
2 

0 

11 

265 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment 

Training 

10 

10 

0 

1 
0 

1 

1 
0 

1 

Subtotal  Federal  administration 

757 

700 

700 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

0 

0 

0 

Total  direct  obligations 

757 

700 

700 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 
($  in  000s) 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

to  Congress  Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 


1993 

$740 

$3,730 

3.722 

3.700 

1994 

730 

730 

730 

730 

1995 

1995  Rescission 

1,022 
-168 

1,156 
-433 

1,190 
-433 

1,190 
^33 

1996 

1,027 

700 

700 

700' 

1997 

700 

'  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  t>een  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The  amount  shown 
was  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  (LIQUIDATING) 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation' 

1988 

0 

90,000 

40.000 

62,231 

1989 

$1,675 

63,906 

1,675 

31.315 

1990 

5,129 

35,129 

5,129 

35,129 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

13,449 

38,449 

13.449 

37,726 
-381 

1992 

3,598 

3,598 

3,598 

3,598 

1993 

3,523 

3.523 

3,523 

3.523 

1994 

5.885 

5,885 

5,885 

5,885 

1995 

5.484 

5,484 

5,484 

5,484 

1996 

9,881 

9,881 

9,881 

9,881' 

1997 

11,383 

'  Prior  to  1992,  amounts  reflect  authority  to  twrrow  for  new  loan  commitments  and  annual  appropriation  to  pay 
the  interest  expense  on  funds  Iwrrowed  from  Treasury  to  finance  loans  to  schools.  Beginning  in  1992,  amounts  are 
provided  by  pemnanent  authority  for  interest  payments  to  the  Treasury  for  liquidating  prior-year  loans. 

'  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The  amount  shown 
was  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreemenl 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Program  Overview 

The  College  Housing  and  Academic  Facilities  Loans  (CHAFL)  Program  account  supports 
financing  for  the  reconstruction,  renovation,  and  construction  of  ^undergraduate  academic 
facilities,  housing  and  other  postsecondary  educational  facilities  for  students  and  faculty.  No 
new  loans  have  been  awarded  since  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  statutory  priority  is  on  renovation  and  reconstruction  of  older  academic  facilities  and 
undergraduate  academic  facilities  that  have  gone  without  major  renovation  or  reconstruction 
for  an  extended  period.   Institutions  receive  direct  interest-subsidized  loans  made  from  a 
general  fund.  This  financing  is  intended  to  help  higher  education  institutions  finance 
reconstruction  and  renovation  activities  on  more  favorable  terms  than  have  otherwise  been 
available  through  the  private  sector.  Applicants  eligible  for  the  loans  include  undergraduate 
postsecondary  institutions,  certain  technical  or  vocational  institutions,  teaching  hospitals,  and 
public  and  private  nonprofit  college  housing  corporations  and  agencies. 

Competition  for  the  loans  is  based  on  the  facilities  renovation,  reconstruction  or  housing 
needs,  fiscal  integrity  and  financial  need  of  applicant  institutions  and  agencies.  Commitments 
for  new  loans  are  generally  made  in  one  fiscal  year  for  disbursement  in  succeeding  fiscal 
years  during  the  construction,  renovation,  or  acquisition  phase  of  the  projects. 

Loans  have  been  made  for  amounts  from  $250,000  to  $3.0  million.   Schools  are  required  to 
pay  an  interest  rate  of  1/4  percent  above  the  rate  paid  by  the  Department  to  borrow  capital 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  up  to  a  maximum  of  5.5  percent,  and  with  a  repayment 
period  of  up  to  30  years. 

Unless  interest  on  long-term  Treasury  securities  falls  below  5.25  percent  for  an  extended 
period,  repayments  by  colleges  and  universities  will  not  be  at  a  level  that  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  loan  subsidy  appropriation. 

Collections  of  principal  and  interest  from  borrowers  are  used  to  repay  principal  and  interest 
owed  to  Treasury  in  accordance  with  notes  issued  to  secure  loan  capital.  Collections  on 
prior-year  loans  are  not  used  for  making  new  loans. 

The  Department  is  requesting  funds  for  the  cost  of  administering  the  current  portfolio  of 
loans.   For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  request  of  $700,000  covers  the  cost  of  administering  the 
current  portfolio. 

The  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990  separates  CHAFL  into  two  distinct  operating  activities 
and  budget  accounts  -  CHAFL  Program  and  CHAFL  Liquidating.  The  CHAFL  Liquidating 
Account  records  ail  cash  flows  to  and  from  the  Government  resulting  from  loans  obligated 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1992. 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 

Federal  administration 

(Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990.  section  505(e)) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):   Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1997  Change 


Personnel  costs  $341  $356  *15 

Non-personnel  costs  359  344  -IS 

Total  700'  700  0 

FTE  employees  6  6  0 


Reflects  HR  3019  tentative  conference  ecUon. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Funds  for  this  activity  pay  the  Federal  costs  of  administering  the  College  Housing  and 
Academic  Facilities  Loans  program. 

These  costs  include  the  personnel  compensaton  and  benefits  for  6  FTE  and  for  other 
administrative  activities,  including  a  share  of  the  Departmenf  s  common  support  services  such 
as  rent  and  telecommunications  attributable  to  the  College  Housing  and  Academic  Facilities 
Loans  program.  The  major  noniMrsonnel  cost  items  are  the  administiative  and  technical 
support  for  the  program,  especially  in  meeting  credit  reform  requirements,  provided  by  other 
Federal  agencies  and  contractual  arrangements.  An  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  provides  engineering  senrices,  and  another  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  B^ik  in  Ridimond  provides  loans  servicing.  Costs  for  such  senrices  win  be  incurred 
for  the  foreseeable  future  to  harKflelhe  current  loan  portfolio. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

(smooos) 

1992 $656 

1993 727 

1994 730 

1996 767 

1996 700 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  AND  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  LOANS  PROGRAM 
Federal  administration 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  presentation  purposes,  Federal  administrative  costs  and  FTE  financed  by  the  College 
Housing  and  Academic  Facilities  Loans  Program  account  are  included  in  the  total  costs 
discussed  in  the  justification  materials  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Overview.  A  summary 
of  Federal  administrative  costs  for  the  College  Housing  and  Academic  Facilities  Loans 
program  is  included  at  the  t)eginning  of  this  account  justification. 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  college  housing  loans  program,  pursuant  to  title  VII.  part  C  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  shall  make  expenditures  and  enter  into 
contracts  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation  using  loan  repayments  and  other  resources 
available  to  this  account.  Any  unobligated  balances  becoming  available  from  fixed  fees  paid 
into  this  account  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1749d,  relating  to  payment  of  costs  for  inspections  and 
site  visits,  shall  be  available  for  the  operating  expenses  of  this  account. 


Note  -  A  regular  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.    The  1996 
amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Permanent  authority: 


Spending  authority  from 

offsetting  collections  from 
non-Federal  sources: 

Loan  repayments 

Interest  revenue 

Subtotal,  pemianent  authority 

Recovery  of  prior-year  obligations 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year 
Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year 

Redemption  of  debt: 

Total  direct  obligations 


$34,819 
15.405 

$35,411 
13.407 

$32,179 
13.774 

50.224 

48,818 

45,953 

336 

0 

0 

30.613 
-20.288 

20,288 
-13,307 

13,307 
-12,333 

-51,096 

-42.492 

-34.594 

9.789 


13.307 


12,333 


COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 
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Obligations  by  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Revolving  fund  obligations: 

Facilities  Management 
expenses  $150  $270  0 

Interest  9.639  13.037  $12.333 

Total  direct  obligations  9,789  13,307  12,333 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 


1996  Obligations $13,037 

1997  Obligations 12,333 

Net  change -974 


Decreases: 
Built  in: 

The  interest  expense  will  decrease  as 
available  resources  are  used  to  reduce 
outstanding  debt  to  the  Treasury. 

Engineering  and  architectural 
services  are  no  longer  needed  since  all 
loans  have  been  disbursed. 


Total  decrease 


1996  base 


$13,037 


270 


Change  from  base 

-$704 

-270 
-974 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 


College  Housing  Loans 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  VII.  Part  C) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):    Indefinite 


1996  1997  Change 

Obligations  $13,307  $12,333  -$974 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  College  Housing  Loans  account  supports  the  management  of  loans  made  prior  to  1987, 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  for  the  construction,  reconstruction  and  renovation  of 
student  and  faculty  housing.  Direct,  subsidized  loans  were  made  from  a  revolving  fund  to 
undergraduate  postsecondary  institutions,  certain  technical  or  vocational  institutions,  teaching 
hospitals,  and  public  and  private  nonprofit  college  housing  corporations  and  agencies. 
Authorizing  legislation  does  not  support  new  loan  activity. 

Currently  the  program  simply  manages  and  services  the  existing  portfolio  of  prior-year  loans. 
The  activities  include  loan  collections  and  property  disposition  activities,  the  discounted 
prepayment  program,  and  resolution  of  defaulted  loans.  The  loan  fund  is  made  up  of  the 
following:  funds  borrowed  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  finance  loans  and  to  pay  for 
program  operating  costs;  principal  repayments  and  interest  revenue  on  prior  year  loans; 
proceeds  from  discounted  prepayments;  and  loan  sales  to  the  public.  These  funds  are  used  for: 
interest  expenses  on  borrowed  Treasury  funds  used  to  make  prior  year  loons;  facilities 
management  expenses  incurred  in  administering  the  program's  loan  portfolio;  and,  in  the  past, 
loan  sale  fees  and  commissions  to  cover  costs  incurred  in  selling  to  the  public  portions  of  the 
outstanding  loan  portfolio. 

In  1995,  the  Treasury  debt  obligation  was  reduced  to  $483  million;  $51  million  in  available  cash 
was  returned  to  Treasury.  All  resources  of  the  fund  not  required  to  finance  expenses  are 
returned  to  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  total  debt  obligation. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  College  Housing  Loans,  no  funds  are  requested  to  pay  for  program  operating  costs.  This  is 
the  same  request  as  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Principal  repayments  and  interest  revenue  on  prior- 
year  loans  will  be  adequate  to  pay  for  program  operating  costs  in  1 997. 
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COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 


College  Housing  Loans 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Outstanding  loans,  end  of  year 

Total  volume 

Amount  in  default 

New  volume' 
Disbursements 

Collections 

Principal  Repayments 

Interest 


$483,891  $448,480  $415,801 

2,782  4,480  4,158 


710 


34,819  35,411  32,179 

15,405  13,407  13,774 


'  Disbursement  of  loan  commitments  made  prior  to  1 987. 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING 
PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 


The  total  amount  of  bonds  insured  pursuant  to  section  724  of  title  VII.  part  B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  shall  not  exceed  $357.000.000.  and  the  cost,  as  defined  in  section  502  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  of  such  bonds  shall  not  exceed  zero. 

For  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out  the  Historically  Black  College  and  University 
Capital  Financing  Program  entered  into  pursuant  to  title  VII.  part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act- 
as  amended.  $104.000. 


Note-A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared. 
The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference 
agreement. 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING 
PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996' 


1997 


Cun-ent  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 

Total  direct  obligations 


$346 
316 


$166 
166 


$104 
104 


'  Reflects  H  R  3019  tentative  conference  action 


Note-In  the  FY  1997  Budget  Appendix,  for  display  purposes  only,  the  financial  data  for  the  Historically  Black  College 
and  University  Capital  Financing  Program  Account  was  consolidated  into  the  College  Housing  and  Academic  Facilities 
Loans  Program  Account 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING 
PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

Obligations  bv  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996'  1997 


Personnel  Compensation 

Full-time  pennanent  $88  $93  $48 

Other  than  full-time  permanent  4  0  0 

Other  personnel  compensation  1  I  g 

Total  personnel  compensation  93  100  54 

Civilian  personnel  benefits  22  21  11 

Benefits  for  former  personnel  25  0  0 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  0  21  19 

Rental  payments  to  GSA  7  7  7 
Communications,  utilities  and 

miscellaneous  charges  2  3  3 

Printing  and  reproductions  0  2  2 

Other  Services  27  4  4 
Purchases  of  goods  and  services 

from  Government  accounts  3  2  2 

Supplies  and  materials  137  3  2 

Equipment  Q  S  Q 

Total  316  166  104 


Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  action. 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING 
PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

Summary  of  Chan^fts 
($  in  000s) 


1996 $166 

1997    104 

Net  change   ^2 

1 996  base  Change  from  hasi^ 

Decreases: 
Program: 

Decrease  in  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

Decrease  in  personnel  compensation, 
benefits,  and  travel  due  to  a 
reduction  of  one  full-time  position 

Total,  decreases 


$6 


142 


-$4 
-62 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING 
PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 
($  in  000s)  , 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

to  Congress  Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 

1994  $200  $200  $200  $200 

347 
-V 


1995 

1995  Rescission 

347 
0 

347 
0 

347 
0 

1996 

166 

166 

166 

1997 

104 

'  Reflects  this  account's  share  of  a  $1,000  rescission  in  FY  1995  administrative  and  travel  funds. 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING 
PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

Program  Overview 

The  Historically  Black  College  and  University  (HBCU)  Capital  Financing  Program  Account, 
authorized  under  title  VII,  part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  provides  access  to 
capital  financing  to  historically  Black  colleges  and  universities  for  the  repair,  renovation,  and 
construction  of  classrooms,  libraries,  laboratories,  dormitories,  instructional  equipment,  and 
research  instrumentation.  Despite  the  academic  successes  of  HBCUs,  their  limited  endowments, 
small  enrollments,  and  other  financial  constraints  have  restricted  their  access  to  traditional 
sources  of  capital  financing  such  as  bank  loans  and  bond  financing. 

In  1992,  Congress  created  the  HBCU  Capital  Financing  Program  to  encourage  private  sector 
investment  in  HBCU  capital  improvement  projects.  To  administer  the  program,  the  Secretary  has 
selected  a  minority-owned,  private  for-profit  investment  firm  with  extensive  experience  working 
with  HBCUs  as  the  Designated  Bonding  Authority  (DBA). 

Under  the  program,  the  DBA  is  authorized  to  issue  loans  of  up  to  $10  million  each  to  eligible 
HBCUs.  The  loan  capital  is  raised  in  the  bond  market.  To  encourage  investment.  Congress 
provided  insurance  to  investors  by  backing  the  bonds  with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  total  amount  of  the  federally  insured  bonds  and  unpaid  accrued  interest 
may  not  exceed  $375  million.  Congress  also  stipulated  that  $250  million  of  the  loan  volume  be 
available  for  private  HBCUs  and  $125  million  for  public  HBCUs.  The  first  HBCU  loans  will  be 
issued  in  FY  1996. 

Congress  intended  the  program  to  be  self-financing,  meaning  the  principal  and  interest  collections 
on  outstanding  loans  should  be  sufficient  to  make  scheduled  Interest  and  principal  payments  to 
bondholders  and,  therefore,  no  Federal  subsidy  should  be  required.  To  cover  potential  defaults, 
the  institution  is  required  by  statute  to  deposit  10  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  each  loan  into 
an  escrow  account.  If  an  institution  is  delinquent  in  making  a  principal  or  interest  payment,  the 
amount  needed  to  make  a  scheduled  bond  payment  is  drawn  from  the  escrow  account.  In  the 
event  that  the  escrow  account  is  depleted,  the  DBA  would  notify  the  Department  and  call  in  a 
Letter  of  Credit  which  allows  the  Department  to  draw  the  funds  from  Treasury  to  make  the 
payment. 

The  HBCU  Capital  Financing  Advisory  Board  advises  the  Secretary  and  the  DBA  on  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  means  of  implementing  the  program.  The  Board  is  expected  to  meet  twice 
a  year. 

The  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990  requires  that  the  administrative  cost  of  the  program  be 
accounted  for  separately  from  bond  subsidies  and  credit  limitations.  The  FY  1997  request 
provides  for  continuing  administrative  support  for  the  HBCU  program. 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING 
PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 


Program  Overview  -  Continued 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


The  following  impact  data  are  based  on  anticipated  demand  and  the  DBA's  ability  to  implement 
and  market  the  program.  The  first  HBGU  loans  are  expected  to  be  disbursed  in  fiscal  year  1996. 


1995  1996  1997 


Bond  issues: 
Total  amount 
Number 

Loan  volume  approved: 
Private  HBCUs 
Public  HBCUs 

Loans  approved: 
Private  HBCUs 
Public  HBCUs 

Loan  volume  requested: 
Private  HBCUs 
Public  HBCUs 

Applications  received: 
Private  HBCUs 
Public  HBCUs 


0 
0 

$65,000 
9 

$75,000 
11 

0 
0 

46,500 
18,500 

55,000 
20,000 

0 
0 

6 
3 

9 
3 

0 
0 

60.000 
33.500 

65,000 
20,000 

0 
0 

8 
3 

11 
3 
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HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CAPITAL  FINANCING 
PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 


Federal  administration 

(Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990,  section  505(e)) 
1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority:  ($  in  ooos) 


Personnel  Costs 
Non-Personnel  Costs 
Total 

FIE  employees 


1996 

$119 

166 


1997 
$64 
104 

1 


Change 
-$55 
-62 

-1 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Funds  for  this  activity  support  Federal  costs  for  administering  the  Historically  Black  College  and 
University  Capital  Financing  Program  Account  and  maintaining  the  Historically  Black  College  and 
Universities  Capital  Financing  Advisory  Board  authorized  in  Section  727  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  as  amended.  Costs  for  the  Advisory  Board  may  not  exceed  $50,000  annually. 

Costs  include  the  personnel  compensation  and  benefits  for  1  FTE  and  other  administrative 
activities,  including  a  share  of  the  Department's  common  support  services  such  as  rent,  postage, 
and  telecommunications  attributable  to  the  Historically  Black  College  and  University  Capital 
Financing  Program  Account. 

This  account  also  supports  the  Historically  Black  College  and  University  Capital  Financing 
Advisory  Board.  The  Advisory  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  consists  of  ninie 
members-five  presidents  of  public  and  private  historically  black  colleges  and  universities,  the 
President  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  Inc.,  the  President  of  the  National  Association  for 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education,  the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  and  the  Department's 
Executive  Director  of  the  White  House  Initiative  on  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities. 
The  board  is  expected  to  meet  with  the  Secretary  at  least  twice  each  year  to  advise  him  as  to  how 
the  program  can  meet  the  capital  needs  of  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  and  to 
advise  him  on  the  best  means  of  implementing  construction  financing. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

For  presentation  purposes.  Federal  administrative  costs  financed  in  the  Historically  Black  College 
and  University  Capita!  Financing  Program  account  are  included  in  the  total  costs  discussed  in  the 
justification  materials  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Overview.  A  summary  of  Federal 
administrative  costs  for  the  Historically  Black  College  and  University  Capital  Financing  program 
are  displayed  on  page  T-3. 
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Department  of  Education 

EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

For  carrying  out  activities  authorized  bv  the  Educational  Research.  Development. 
Dissemination,  and  Improvement  Act  of  1994.  including  part  E:'  the  National  Education 
Statistics  Act  of  1994:  section  2102.  parts  A.  B.  and  C  of  title  III,  parts  A  and  B.  and  section 
10601  of  title  X.  part  C  of  title  XIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended:  and  title  VI  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act:  $634.750.000:  Provided.  That 
$15.000.000  shall  be  for  section  2102.'  $5.000.000  shall  be  for  section  3122.  $250.000.000 
shall  be  for  section  3132.  $60.000.000  shall  be  for  section  3136.  $10.000.000  shall  be  for 
section  3141.^  and  S4.000.000  shall  be  for  section  10601  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act:'  Provided  further.  That,  notvt/ithstanding  section  3131(b)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  if  any  State  educational  agency  does  not  apply  for  a  grant  under 
section  3132.  that  State's  allotment  under  section  3131  shall  be  reserved  bv  the  Secretary  for 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  that  apply  directly  to  the  Secretary  according  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  announced  bv  the  Secretary  in  the  Federal  Register^. 


NOTES 

A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The 
1996  amounts  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement 

Each  language  provision  that  is  followed  by  a  footnote  reference  is  explained  in  the  Analysis  of  Language 
Provisions  and  Changes  document  which  follows  the  appropriation  language. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Analysis  of  Lanouaae  Provisions  and  Changes 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


'  ...includina  part  E... 


This  language  would  make  funds  available 
for  the  National  Library  of  Education 
authorized  in  part  E  of  the  OERI  statute. 


'  Provided.  That  $15.000.000  shall  be  for 
section  2102... 


This  language  would  override  the  provisions 
of  the  authorizing  statute  related  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  among  activities 
authorized  under  ESEA,  title  II  and  specify 
an  amount  for  professional  development 
Federal  activities  under  section  2102. 


^ ...  $5.000.000  shall  be  for  section  3122. 
.$250.000.000  shall  be  for  section  3132. 
$60.000.000  shall  be  for  section  3136. 
$10.000.000  shall  be  for  section  3141... 


This  language  would  override  provisions  of 
the  authorizing  statute  related  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  among  the  technology 
programs  authorized  in  ESEA,  title  III,  part  A 
and  specify  amounts  for  sections  3122, 
3132,  3136,  and  3141.  


*  ...and  $4.000.000  shall  be  for  section  10601 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act... 


This  language  would  override  the  provisions 
of  the  authorizing  statute  related  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  between  the  two  civic 
education  programs  authorized  in  ESEA,  title 
X,  part  F.  It  would  ensure  that  the  entire 
amount  specified  is  devoted  to  the  "We  the 
People... The  Citizen  and  the  Constitution" 
program  of  the  Center  for  Civic  Education. 


*  Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
section  3131(b)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  if  any  State 
educational  agency  does  not  apply  for  a 
grant  under  section  3132.  that  State's 
allotment  under  section  3131  shall  be 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State  that  apply 
directly  to  the  Secretary  according  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  announced  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  Federal  Register. 


This  language  would  override  the  provisions 
of  the  authorizing  statute  that  require  that 
State  grant  funds  unneeded  by  one  State  be 
reallotted  to  other  States.  The  language 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  reserve  the 
funds  of  any  State  that  chose  not  to  apply  for 
a  State  grant  and,  rather  than  reallot  those 
funds  to  other  States,  to  make  grants  directly 
to  districts  in  the  non-participating  State 
pursuant  to  a  competition  that  would  be 
announced  in  the  Federal  Register. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH.  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Current  authority: 

Annual  appropriation  $323,962            $351,268    '  $634,750 

Permanent  authority: 
Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections  from  Federal  funds  3,054                         0  0 
Spending  authority  from  offsetting 

collections  from  non-Federal  funds  172  0  0 

Subtotal,  permanent  authority 

Subtotal,  gross  budget 

authority  327,188              351,268  634,750 

Unobligated  balance  expiring  -173  0  0 

Subtotal,  obligations  327,015              351,268  634,750 

Reimbursable  obligations  -3.226  0  0 

Total,  direct  obligations  323,789              351 ,268  634,750 


Reflects  H.R  3019  tentative  conference  action. 


;323,962 

$351,268  ' 

3,054 

0 

172 

0 

3.226 

0 

327,188 

351,268 

-173 

0 

327,015 
-3.226 

351,268 
0 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

nations  by  Ol 
($  in  000s) 


Obligations  bv  Object 
;)0s 


1995  1996  1997 


Personnel  compensation: 


Other  than  full-time  permanent 
Civilian  personnel  benefits 

Subtotal,  compensation/benefits 

$781 
154 
935 

$790 

,       156 

946 

$827 
163 
990 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

312 

312 

312 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities 

130 

130 

130 

Printing  and  reproduction 

1,107 

1,107 

1,107 

Other  contractual  services: 
Advisory  and  assistance  services 
Peer  review 
Other  services 

7,180 

624 

50.477 

7,180 

841 

50.260 

7,180 

837 

50.264 

Subtotal,  other  contractual  services  58,281  58,281  58,281 

Purchase  of  goods  and  services 
from  Government  accounts 

Operation/maintenance  of  facilities 

Research  and  development  contracts 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

Total  direct  obligations 


NOTES  -Amounts  shown  in  1996  and  1997  for  advisory  and  assistance  services  reflect  estimates  of  contracts  that 
may  be  classified  as  advisory  and  assistance  services;  these  amounts  may  change  once  the  funds  are  obligated. 

Amounts  shown  in  1997  for  research  and  development  contracts  and  for  grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions  differ 
from  amounts  shown  in  the  President's  Budget  because  these  amounts  have  been  updated  to  reflect  policy  changes 
that  are  occasioned  by  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement  for  1996. 


14,664 

14,664 

14,664 

1 

1 

1 

43,813 

51,000 

51,000 

266 

266 

266 

136 

136 

136 

204,144 

224,425 

507.863 

323,789 

351,268 

634,750 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Summary  of  r.hangpg 
($  in  000s) 


Jqq!    $351,268 

^^^^    634.750 

^®*^^3"9e +283.482 


1996  base       Change  from  hasp 

Increases: 
Program: 

Research— Increase  for  support  of  the 

National  Library  of  Education.  $107,600  +$400 

Statistics— Increase  to  meet  the  1997  contractor 
costs  of  ongoing  NOES  data  collection  activities 
to  maintain  the  cun-ent  statistical  program.  46,227  +3  773 

Assessment— Increase  to  support  the  1997  needs 

of  the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board.  32,637  +1 1 3 

Technology  for  education: 

Technology  literacy  challenge  fund— Increase 
for  this  new  initiative  to  support  State  plans 
to  integrate  technology  into  all  schools  and 

"^"'™°"^^  0  +250.000 

Local  innovation  challenge  fund— Increase  for 

additional  grants  to  support  the  development  of 

technology-based  content  for  K-12  education 

and  adult  training.  38  0oo  +22,000 

National  activities— Increase  for  evaluation  of 

challenge  grants  and  demonstrations  of 

technology  applications  for  schools.  10,000  +5,000 

Star  schools— Increase  to  return  the  program 

to  the  1995  level  and  support  one  additional 

distance  education  partnership.  23,000  +2  000 

Ready  to  learn  television— Increase  to  return 
the  program  to  the  1995  level  and  support 
additional  programming  to  prepare  youngsters 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Summary  of  Changes  -  Continued 
($  in  000s) 


1 996  base      Change  from  base 

Fund  for  the  improvement  of  education — Increase 

to  support  additional  character  education 

partnerships.  $37,624  +$2,376 

Javits  gifted  and  talented  education — Increase  to 

return  the  program  to  level  sufficient  to  demonstrate 

a  variety  of  strategies  for  meeting  special  needs  of 

gifted  children.  3,000  +7.000 

Subtotal,  increases  +293,222 

Decreases: 
Program: 


Eisenhower  professional  development  national 

activities — Decrease  to  level  adequate  to  support 

ongoing  activities  and  one  new  initiative.  18,000  -3,000 

Telecommunications  demonstration  project  for 

mathematics^Eliminate  because  project  should 

now  be  supported  by  those  who  benefit.  1 ,035  -1 ,035 

21st  century  community  learning  centers — Eliminate 

because  alternative,  more  flexible  authority  is 

available  to  districts  under  ESEA,  title  XI.  750  -750 

National  writing  project — Eliminate  because 

other  sources  of  funds,  such  as  those  from 

Eisenhower  professional  development  State 

grants,  are  available.  2,955  -2,955 

International  education  exchange — Decrease 

to  return  program  to  1995  level,  which  is 

adequate  to  support  two  projects,  in  civics 

and  economics,  as  required.  5,000  -2.000 


Subtotal,  decreases  -9,740 

Net  change  +283,482 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 


Table  of  Estimates  and  Appropriations 


($in 

000$) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

$70,231 

$73,801 

$69,231 

$67,526 

1989 

81,000 

83,512 

74,460 

78,201 

1990 

1990  Sequester 

101,330 

100,330 

95,420 

96,375 
-1,134 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

174.726 

133,860 

139,726 

135,070 
-2 

1992 

1992  Rescission 

298,951 

233,879 

261,267 

263,564 
-5 

1993 

415,396 

279,844 

281,549 

280,109 

1994 

352,579 

277,244 

301,398 

292,592 

1995 

1995  Rescission 

368,199 
-750 

318,775 

371.586 

354,892 

1996 

Delayed  obligations  to  FY  1997 

433,064 
0 

328,268 
0 

328.268 
10,000 

351,268  ' 
0 

'    A  final  1996  appropriation  for  tliis  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was  prepared.  The  1996 
amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the  H.R  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Summary  of  Request 
($  iri  000s) 


1996' 1997 Change 

Research  $107,600  $108,000  +$400 

Statistics  46,227  50,000  +3,773 

Assessment 

National  assessment  29,757  29,750  -7 

National  assessment  governing  board  2.880  3.000  +120 

Subtotal,  assessment  32,637  32,750  +113 

Eisenhower  professional  development  national 

activities  18,000  15,000  -3,000 

Educational  technology 
Technology  for  education 

Technology  literacy  challenge  fund 
Local  innovation  challenge  fund 
National  activities 

Subtotal,  technology  for  education      48,000 

Star  schools 
Ready  to  learn  television 
Telecommunications  demonstration  project  for 
mathematics 

Subtotal,  educational  technology        78,475 

Fund  for  the  improvement  of  educatiors 
Javits  gifted  and  talented  education 
Eisenhower  regional  mathematics  and 

science  education  consortia 
21st  century  community  learning  centers 
National  writing  project 
Civic  education 
International  education  exchange 

Total  351,268  634.750         +283,482 


'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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0 
38,000 
10.000 

250,000 
65,000 
15.000 

+250,000 

+22.000 

+5.000 

48,000 

325,000 

+277,000 

23,000 
6,440 

25,000 
7,000 

+2,000 
+560 

1,035 

0 

-1,035 

78,475 

357,000 

+278,525 

37,624 
3,000 

40,000 
10,000 

+2,376 
+7,000 

15,000 
750 

15,000 
0 

0 
-750 

2,955 
4,000 
5.000 

0 
4,000 
3,000 

-2,955 

0 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 


Summary  of  Request 

The  activities  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  which  build  knowledge 
about  education  and  help  stimulate  improvements  in  educational  policy  and  practice,  provide 
essential  support  for  the  reform  of  American  schools.  The  1997  budget  includes  funding  for  the 
research  and  development  programs  of  the  five  National  Research  Institutes,  the  technical 
assistance  and  dissemination  activities  of  the  Office  of  Reform  Assistance  and  Dissemination, 
the  operations  and  dissemination  activities  of  the  National  Library  of  Education,  and  the 
statistics  and  assessment  activities  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  The  budget 
also  includes  funding  for  a  major,  new  initiative,  the  Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund,  and 
funding  to  expand  the  very  modest  technology  challenge  grant  program  initiated  in  1 995  into  a 
substantial  Local  Innovation  Challenge  Fund.  Finally,  the  budget  includes  funding  for  selected 
direct  grant  programs  designed  to  advance  or  demonstrate  nationally  significant  strategies  for 
improving  teaching  and  learning  or  otherwise  aid  in  the  implementation  of  school  improvement 
efforts. 

The  investments  in  research  and  development  address  the  most  critical  needs  and  national 
priorities  in  the  areas  of  early  childhood  education,  the  achievement  of  elementary  and 
secondary  students,  the  education  of  at-risk  children,  education  policy  and  finance,  and 
postsecondary  education  and  lifelong  learning.  With  a  great  deal  of  input  from  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  policymakers,  business  people,  researchers,  and  others,  OERI  is 
developing  a  long-term  research  agenda  to  ensure  that  Federal  investments  in  education 
research  and  development  address  the  needs  of  families  and  schools  and  help  prepare  the 
Nation  for  the  21st  century.  In  supporting  the  resulting  work,  and  in  disseminating  and  helping 
others  use  the  knowledge  gained  from  past  and  current  research  and  exemplary  practice,  OERI 
and  its  grantees  and  contractors  are  collaborating  with  an  extended  range  of  partners  across 
the  country.  OERI's  national  dissemination  system  is  focused  on  providing  more  information,  in 
easier  to  use  formats,  to  more  people  and  on  supplying  the  materials,  strategies,  and  other 
products  necessary  to  help  those  engaged  in  educational  endeavors  translate  knowledge 
gained  from  research  into  successful  policies  and  practices. 

Complementing  the  Research  program,  the  Statistics  and  Assessment  programs  of  NCES 
provide  the  education-related  information  that  is  needed  as  States  and  school  districts  define 
and  come  to  share  a  more  common  understanding  of  what  all  students  should  know  and  be 
able  to  do,  and  more  States,  districts,  and  schools  undertake  reforms  that  change  what 
students  study,  how  they  are  taught,  and  how  their  performance  is  measured.  NCES  will 
continue  to  be  the  primary  source  of  information  for  assessing  the  condition  and  progress  of 
American  education,  including  the  progress  of  the  Nation  toward  achievement  of  the  National 
Education  Goals,  and  a  major  source  of  information  forjudging  the  effects  of  education 
improvement  efforts. 

Technology  can  expand  learning  opportunities  for  all  students  and  help  raise  student 
achievement.  Yet  many  school  districts  lack  the  necessary  resources  to  integrate  technology 
fully  into  their  school  curricula.  The  President  has  launched  a  national  mission  to  make  all 
children  technologically  literate  by  the  dawn  of  the  21st  century,  equipped  with  the  technology, 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Summary  of  Request  ~  continued 

communication,  math,  science,  and  critical  thinking  skills  essential  to  success  in  the  Information 
Age.  The  President  is  challenging  the  private  sector,  schools,  teachers,  parents,  students, 
community  groups,  and  government  at  all  levels  to  meet  this  goal  by  building  four  pillars: 

•  All  students  and  teachers  with  ample  access  to  modem  computers; 

•  Every  school  and  classroom  connected  to  the  information  superhighway; 

•  All  teachers  adequately  trained  to  integrate  technology  into  their  teaching;  and 

•  Effective  and  engaging  software  and  online  resources  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund  will  provide  funds,  through  States,  to  schools  and 
districts  for  technology  resources.  The  Local  Innovation  Challenge  Fund  will  provide  support  to 
consortia  of  private  companies  and  local  communities  to  develop  innovative  and  powerful 
strategies  for  fully  integrating  technology  into  their  school  curricula. 

The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  and  selected  other  programs  serve  the  OERI 
mission  of  building  knowledge  and  sharing  successful  strategies;  they  support  development, 
demonstrations,  and  technical  assistance  in  various  areas  or  aspects  of  education.  In  1997, 
priorities  will  include  expanding  support  for  character  education  partnerships,  the  development 
of  new  assessments  appropriate  for  measuring  achievement  of  rigorous  academic  standards, 
and  new  strategies  in  gifted  and  talented  education. 

A  final  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was 
prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the 
H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 


Research 

(Education  Research,  Development  Dissemination,  and  Improvement  Act) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$107,600  $108,000  +$400 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

These  funds  support  the  research,  development,  dissemination,  and  technical  assistance 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI),  which  are  aimed 
at  expanding  fundamental  knowledge  of  education  and  promoting  the  use  of  research  and 
development  findings  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  efforts  to  improve  education.  The 
authorizing  statute  requires  a  specific  organizational  structure  in  OERI. 

National  Research  Institutes 

Five  National  Education  Research  Institutes  have  been  established  to  carry  out  comprehensive 
programs  of  research,  development,  demonstration,  and  evaluation  capable  of  expanding 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  education  and  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  education 
policies  and  practices.  They  are  the  National  Institute  on  Student  Achievement, 
Curriculum,  and  Assessment,  the  National  Institute  on  the  Education  ofAt-Risk 
Students;  the  National  Institute  on  Educational  Governance,  Finance,  Policymaking,  and 
Management,  the  National  Institute  on  Early  Childhood  Development  and  Education;  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Postsecondary  Education,  Libraries,  and  Lifelong  Learning. 

Each  institute  must  devote  at  least  one-third  of  its  annual  appropriation  to  long-term  research 
carried  out  by  university-based  research  and  development  centers  and  at  least  20  percent 
(25  percent  in  1998  and  1999)  to  field-initiated  research.  Up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  all  five  institutes  may  be  reserved  for  coordination  and  synthesis  activities  or 
for  investigations  that  cut  across  the  topic  areas  of  two  or  more  institutes,  except  that  no  more 
than  33  percent  of  the  funds  of  an  individual  institute  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a 
single  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Achievement  and  At-Risk  Institutes,  and  they  must 
share  the  annual  appropriation  equally.  Funds  for  the  other  three  institutes  are  separately 
authorized. 

Office  of  Reform  Assistance  and  Dissemination 

An  Office  of  Refotrn  Assistance  and  Dissemination  has  been  established  to  coordinate  a 
National  Education  Dissemination  System  to  identify  exemplary  and  promising  programs 
and  practices;  disseminate  information  and  products  to  schools,  educators,  parents,  and 
policymakers;  and  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  services.  The  system  includes  the 
regional  educational  laboratories,  which  conduct  applied  research,  develop  and  disseminate 
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research-based  materials  and  strategies,  and  provide  training  and  technical  assistance.  Funds 
are  separately  authorized  for  the  laboratories  and  for  other  dissemination  activities.  In  addition 
to  the  laboratories  and  activities  to  identify  exemplary  and  promising  practices,  the  Office 
administers  a  variety  of  direct  grant  programs  aimed  at  reform  assistance  and  educational 
improvement  authorized  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

National  Library  of  Education 

A  National  Library  of  Education  has  been  established  to  serve  as  a  central  location  within  the 
Federal  Government  for  information  about  education.  The  Library  provides  comprehensive 
reference  services  on  education-related  matters  to  members  of  the  public,  as  w/ell  as  to  Federal 
employees,  grantees,  and  contractors.  It  also  promotes  greater  cooperation  and  resource 
sharing  among  providers  and  repositories  of  education  information  in  the  United  States.  The 
Library  is  part  of  the  national  dissemination  system  and  oversees  other  components  of  the 
system  as  well.  Specifically,  the  Library  administers  the  Education  Resources  Information 
Center,  which  includes  16  clearinghouses  that  synthesize  and  disseminate  education 
information,  and  is  responsible  for  various  other  dissemination  efforts,  including  dissemination 
through  electronic  networking  and  other  technologies.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
dissemination,  at  least  $8  million  must  be  used  to  support  the  Education  Resources  Information 
Center. 

National  Educational  Research  Policy  and  Priorities  Board 

The  National  Educational  Research  Policy  and  Priorities  Board  has  been  established  to  provide 
advice  and  guidance  to  OERI.  The  Board  consists  of  researchers,  practitioners,  policymakers, 
and  others.  Its  responsibilities  include  working  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  develop  a 
research  plan  to  guide  OERI's  investments  and  standards  to  govern  OERI's  work.  Both  the 
plan  and  the  standards  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  before  they  are  published  and  used. 
One  million  dollars  must  be  set  aside  each  year  to  support  the  Board  and  the  collaborative 
development  of  the  OERI  research  plan. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  In  000s) 


1992  $71,000 

1993  73,984 

1994  78,000 

1995  86,200 

1996  107,600 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  of  Education  requests  $108  million  for  Research.  Neariy  this  entire  amount 
will  be  needed  to  meet  continuation  costs  of  research,  development,  and  dissemination 
activities  initiated  in  1995  and  1996  following  the  mandated  restructuring  of  OERI. 
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Conducting  research  and  collecting  and  reporting  data  and  information  on  education  has  been 
an  acknowledged  Federal  role  in  education  since  1867  when  the  first  Department  of  Education 
was  established.  While  State  governments,  foundations,  corporations,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  both  public  and  private,  provide  some  support  for  research  related  to  education,  the 
most  significant  source  of  research  support  for  education  is  the  Federal  Government.  In 
general,  the  Federal  Government  can  engage  in  education  research  activities  more  efficiently, 
with  less  duplication  and  greater  attention  to  problems  and  issues  of  nationwide  concern,  than 
can  other  organizations  or  entities.  Were  States,  for  example,  expected  to  be  the  primary 
sponsors  of  research  in  education,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  duplication  and  overlap 
because  of  the  great  commonality  in  education  problems,  concerns,  and  issues  across  States. 
Although  Federal  support  for  education  research  flows  through  a  number  of  offices  in  the 
Department  and  other  Federal  agencies,  the  organization  with  the  broadest  mandate  in 
education  research  is  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement. 

The  value  of  investing  in  education  research  and  development  lies  in  its  ability  to  contribute  to 
understanding  and  improving  education.  A  sustained  investment  in  research  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  an  overall  effort  to  improve  education.  In  a  1992  report  on  the  role  of  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  identified  several 
key  roles  served  by  education  research.  Research  expands  understanding  of  fundamental 
aspects  of  human  development,  learning,  teaching,  and  schools  and  their  environmental 
contexts.  Research  points  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  effective  elements  of  curriculum, 
instruction,  and  school  organization.  Research  provides  the  best  basis  for  distinguishing 
worthwhile  innovations  and  policies  from  fads.  Research  assesses  the  status  of  education 
systems  and  their  progress  toward  various  goals.  In  addition,  research  can  contribute  many 
ideas  about  how  the  process  of  reform  works  and  how  it  can  be  helped  along.  The  Academy 
had  this  to  say  about  the  use  of  education  research: 

Education  research  has  been  used  far  more  than  is  commonly 
believed.  One  example  is  basic  research  in  cognitive  science, 
conducted  by  scholars  in  psychology,  linguistics,  sociology, 
and  neuroscience,  some  at  OERI's  centers  and  laboratories.         ^ 
It  has  dramatically  expanded  understanding  of  how  people 
learn  and  apply  their  knowledge  and  skills.  Several  of  these 
findings  have  been  incorporated  into  innovative  programs  that 
have  shown  considerable  promise  for  increasing  student 
performance. 

The  contributions  of  research,  however,  are  not  well  known 
because  they  find  their  way  into  practice  by  circuitous  and 
obscure  routes.  For  instance,  it  took  a  decade  of  work  in 
cognitive  science  before  the  findings  began  to  be  incorporated 
into  innovative  curriculum  materials  and  instructional 
approaches,  and  even  now  most  teachers  who  use  the 
products  are  unaware  of  their  research  origins. 

Both  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  Education  (in  its  1991 
report  on  funding  priorities  for  education  research)  describe  in  some  detail  numerous  examples 
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of  new  knowledge  and  new  strategies  that  have  resulted  from  a  variety  of  sustained  research 
and  development  efforts,  many  of  which  were  supported  by  OERI.  Examples  include 
developments  in  cognitively  guided  instruction,  direct  instruction,  peer  counseling,  cooperative 
learning,  and  reciprocal  teaching.  While  not  all  education  research  has  yielded  powerful  or 
compelling  results,  much  important  work  has  been  done,  and  OERI  is  working  with  its  National 
Educational  Research  Policy  and  Priorities  Board  to  establish  an  agenda  that  ensures  that 
future  work  focuses  on  important  issues  where  advances  are  most  likely  and  standards  that 
ensure  high  quality  in  the  work  that  is  supported.  The  research  agenda  is  being  developed  with 
the  active  involvement  of  researchers,  policymakers,  practitioners,  parents,  and  others 
interested  in  education,  and  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  standards  will  be  the  extensive  use  of 
peer  review  to  judge  proposals  as  well  as  work  in  progress  and  the  products  that  result. 

The  need  for  continued  investment  in  research  and  development  to  support  education 
improvement  does  not  end.  As  the  National  Academy  of  Education  put  it,  "Pushing  for  change 
without  continuing  to  deepen  our  understanding  of  what  we  are  doing  will  only  intensify  the 
problems  we  seek  to  solve." 

National  Research  Institutes 

The  budget  includes  $43  million  for  the  five  National  Research  Institutes.  These  funds  will  be 
allocated  among  the  institutes  as  follows:  30  percent  each  to  the  National  Institute  on  Student 
Achievement,  Curriculum,  and  Assessment  and  the  National  Institute  on  the  Education  of  At- 
Risk  Students;  15  percent  each  to  the  National  Institute  on  Early  Childhood  Development  and 
Education  and  the  National  Institute  on  Postsecondary  Education,  Libraries,  and  Lifelong 
Learning;  and  10  percent  to  the  National  Institute  on  Educational  Governance,  Finance, 
Policymaking,  and  Management. 

In  total,  the  funds  will  support  ten  national  research  and  development  centers,  between  30  and 
50  field-initiated  research  studies,  a  major,  cross-cutting,  development  project,  and  several 
special  studies  and  other  leadership  activities  within  the  individual  institutes.  Except  for  one 
research  center  and  the  special  studies  and  other  leadership  activities,  these  efforts  will  be 
continuations  of  work  begun  in  1996  or,  in  the  case  of  the  at-risk  center,  in  1995.  One  new 
center  award  is  planned  for  1997,  to  replace  the  expiring  reading  center  grant. 

By  law,  national  research  and  development  centers  must  receive  five-year  awards,  which  may 
be  renewed  for  an  additional  five  years.  The  centers  must  be  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quality,  with  funding  of  no  less  than  $1.5  million  annually,  to  support  a  full  range  of  basic 
research,  applied  research,  and  dissemination  activities.  The  terms  of  their  awards  require  that 
each  center  conduct  a  coherent,  sustained  program  of  research  and  development  to  address 
problems  and  issues  of  national  significance  in  its  individual  priority  area,  using  a  well- 
conceptualized  and  theoretically  sound  framework.  The  center  must  contribute  to  the 
development  of  theory  in  the  area  of  its  priority  and  conduct  scientifically  rigorous  studies 
capable  of  generating  findings  that  contribute  substantially  to  understanding  in  that  area. 
Finally,  the  center  must  conduct  work  sufficient  to  produce  definitive  guidance  for  improvement 
efforts  and  future  research. 
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Within  the  institutes,  the  work  of  the  research  and  development  centers  is  complemented  by 
field-initiated  studies.  These  studies  are  conducted  by  individual  researchers  or  teams  of 
researchers  and  the  topics  of  study  and  the  methodologies  to  be  employed  are  determined  by 
the  investigators.  The  only  constraint  is  that  the  field-initiated  studies  supported  by  a  given 
institute  must  be  relevant  to  the  topic  and  mission  area  of  that  institute.  As  with  research  and 
development  centers  and  other  institute  studies,  proposals  for  field-initiated  research  are 
evaluated  by  panels  of  expert  peer  reviewers. 

The  ongoing  work  of  the  institutes  is  described  below.  Because  the  topics  for  field-initiated 
research  are  determined  by  the  investigators  and  awards  for  those  studies  will  not  be  made 
until  later  in  1996,  that  work  cannot  be  described  at  this  time.  The  institutes  intend  to  make 
awards  for  field-initiated  studies  of  up  to  three  years  duration  and  thus  expect  to  be  continuing 
in  1997  the  projects  initiated  in  1996. 

National  Institute  on  Student  Achievement,  Curriculum,  and  Assessment 

Improving  teaching  and  learning-helping  to  ensure  that  students  have  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  be  productive  citizens  in  the  21st  century-is  the  core  of  current  State  and  local 
education  reform  efforts.  The  mission  of  the  National  Institute  on  Student  Achievement, 
Curriculum,  and  Assessment  (Achievement  Institute)  is  to  support  the  development  and 
distribution  of  research-based  information  to  teachers,  schools,  and  parents  engaged  in 
education  reform.  The  institute  will  accomplish  this  goal  by  focusing  on  five  fundamental 
questions:  How  do  children  learn  challenging  academic  content  and  complex  skills?  What  are 
the  most  effective  ways  to  teach  children?  What  kinds  of  tests  and  assessments  most 
accurately  measure  student  achievement?  How  can  schools,  classrooms,  and  technology  be 
designed  to  maximize  effective  teaching  and  learning?  How  can  teachers,  parents,  and  others 
acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  teach  children  challenging  academic  content  and 
complex  skills? 

Prior  DERI  research  in  the  area  of  student  achievement  and  assessment  has  provided  dramatic 
gains  in  knowledge  about  how  children  learn  and  how  to  teach  them  more  effectively.  For 
example,  systematic  inquiry  in  cognitive  science,  communications  theory,  and  systems  design 
has  provided  significant  insights  into  reading.  These  research-based  insights  and  practices  are 
being  applied  in  many  local  and  State  efforts  related  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  Unfortunately, 
for  many  important  questions,  there  is  still  little  sound  research  knowledge.  For  example,  while 
OERI-supported  research  has  developed  basic  knowledge  about  how  students  learn,  little  is 
known  about  knowledge  transfer.  How  is  information  gained  in  one  situation  applied  in  a  new 
situation?  How  is  knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom  applied  in  the  workplace?  How  will 
higher  expectations  and  holding  students  to  more  rigorous  academic  standards  affect  their 
achievement?  While  we  know  how  to  develop  reliable  and  valid  assessments  of  basic  skills, 
much  less  is  known  about  the  best  ways  to  measure  accurately  more  technical  skills  and 
knowledge  of  more  challenging  subject  matter  in  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and  science. 
While  we  know  that  computer  technology  can  lead  to  improved  student  learning  and  better 
teaching  in  mathematics  and  science,  a  number  of  questions  still  need  to  be  addressed.  How 
can  such  technology  be  used  even  more  effectively  in  the  classroom?  What  uses  of  computers 
support  the  learning  of  challenging  subject  matter  in  all  the  various  content  areas?  While  OERI- 
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supported  work  has  shown  that  education  policies  focused  on  student  learning  lead  to  improved 
student  performance,  we  need  better  designs  for  safe  and  supportive  schools. 

Improving  Student  Learning  and  Achievement  in  English-The  institute  has  funded  a  research 
and  development  center  that  will  work  to  improve  the  teaching  and  learning  of  English,  including 
improving  students'  skills  with  oral  and  written  language  and  literature.  The  center  will  develop 
effective  instructional  strategies  in  K-12  English,  as  well  as  instructional  methods  in  other 
academic  subject  areas  where  English  skills  are  needed,  e.g.,  history,  science,  and 
mathematics.  Researchers  will  conduct  studies  around  four  main  topics:  The  nature  and 
effects  of  English  language  arts  instruction  in  the  integrated  curriculum,  primarily  in  grades  1  to 
4;  English  and  cross-disciplinary  courses  as  the  context  for  achieving  high  literacy,  in  grades  5 
to  12;  the  role  of  technology  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of  English;  and  the  professional 
development  of  teachers.  The  research  will  be  conducted  in  a  variety  of  classroom  settings 
with  a  diverse  population  of  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  selected  sites 
across  the  country. 

Improving  Student  Achievement  in  School  Mathematics  and  Science--The  research  and 
development  center  addressing  this  topic  will  create  and  validate  a  set  of  principles  for  the 
design  of  classroom  instruction  that  promotes  achievement  in  K-12  mathematics  and  science. 
The  Center  will  demonstrate,  in  a  set  of  classrooms,  the  impact  of  these  design  principles  on 
student  achievement,  clarify  the  organizational  contexts  of  schools  that  support  effective 
teaching,  identify  a  set  of  instructional  processes  that  can  be  used  to  develop  a  theory  of 
instruction,  and  create  strategies  to  provide  information  and  procedures  for  policymakers, 
school  administrators,  and  teachers. 

Improving  Student  Assessment  and  Educational  Accountability-The  center  funded  to  address 
this  priority  will  work  with  State  and  local  partners  to  improve  the  utility  and  credibility  of 
educational  information  available  to  the  public.  In  particular,  the  center  will  find  ways  to  improve 
current  assessment  and  instructional  practices  from  the  perspective  of  parents,  teachers, 
students,  and  policymakers-those  closest  to  instruction  and  most  likely  to  exert  day-to-day 
influence  on  student  learning.  In  addition,  the  center  will  develop  tools,  procedures,  and 
systems  to  improve  the  quality  of  instructional  assessment  as  practiced  in  schools.  Finally,  the 
center  will  find  ways  to  improve  the  implementation  and  consequences  of  large  scale 
assessment  systems,  especially  for  those  students  currently  excluded  from  many  assessments, 
i.e.,  students  with  disabilities  and  students  of  limited  English  proficiency. 

National  Institute  on  the  Education  ofAt-Risk  Students 

There  is  probably  no  greater  need  in  American  education  than  finding  effective  strategies  to 
increase  the  achievement  of  students  who  are  at  risk  of  school  failure,  students  who, 
unfortunately,  are  a  growing  segment  of  the  school  population.  Prior  research  has  led  to  major 
changes  in  the  way  that  schools  and  school  systems  organize  and  provide  services  to  students 
at  risk  of  educational  failure.  Research  has  shown  that  students  who  fall  behind  in  their  studies 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  regular  classroom  and  given  low-level,  remedial  instruction,  but 
instead  should  be  provided  with  an  enriched,  high  quality  program.  Furthermore,  programs 
such  as  "Success  for  All"  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  looking  at  the  whole  child,  not  just 
focusing  on  his  or  her  educational,  "school  day"  needs. 
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The  work  of  the  National  Institute  on  the  Education  of  At-Risk  Students  (At-Risk  Institute)  is 
organized  around  four  interrelated  themes:  Increasing  at-risk  students'  personal  and  cultural 
assets  and  building  on  their  strengths;  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  for  at-risk 
students;  developing  more  flexible  and  responsive  educational  systems;  and  improving  family 
and  community  support  for  learning.  These  themes  form  a  framework  for  the  creation, 
consolidation,  and  application  of  knowledge  to  dramatically  improve  educational  outcomes  for 
many  poor  and  minority  students. 

The  At-Risk  Institute's  program  plan  calls  for  the  continued  funding  of  national  research  and 
development  centers  with  the  capacity  to  generate  high  quality  research  knowledge  and  to 
develop  and  test  new  applications  of  that  knowledge.  In  addition,  the  institute's  field-initiated 
studies  program  offers  an  opportunity  to  provide  support  for  innovative  research  and 
development  ideas  that  emerge  in  response  to  local  or  regional  problems  and  needs.  Through 
its  special  studies  program,  the  institute  intends  to  support  research  and  development  in  highly 
targeted  topic  areas  that  build  upon,  complement,  and  extend  the  work  of  the  centers.  An 
example  of  such  a  project  might  be  the  development  of  model  preservice  education  programs 
to  prepare  teachers  for  service  in  inner  city  schools.  Finally,  the  institute  intends  to  engage  in 
an  ambitious  program  of  leadership  activities-publications,  conferences  and  symposia,  and 
networking  and  partnerships  with  agencies  engaged  in  education  reform-with  the  purpose  of 
imbedding  this  new  knowledge  and  its  practical  applications  in  educational  programs  for  at-risk 
students  across  the  Nation,  particulariy  within  federally  sponsored  programs. 

Improving  Achievement  for  At-Risk  Students-The  Center  for  Research  on  the  Education  of 
Students  Placed  at  Risk  is  carrying  out  research,  development,  and  dissemination  activities 
aimed  at  transforming  schools  for  at-risk  students  so  that  all  students  become  successful 
achievers.  Its  research  and  development  work  addresses  three  themes.  One  is  ensuring 
success  at  key  developmental  hurdles,  hurdles  at  which  many  at-risk  students  fall  by  the 
wayside.  These  hurdles  include  entry  into  school  and  the  transitions  to  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  The  center  intends  to  learn  more  about  how  to  help  at-risk  students  successfully  clear 
each  of  these  major  hurdles  and  build  a  knowledge  base  for  reform  of  the  education  of  at-risk 
children.  A  second  theme  is  building  on  personal  and  cultural  assets.  The  center  will  help 
identify  the  most  effective  ways  for  schools  to  improve  student  achievement  by  building  upon 
the  strengths  and  experiences  that  each  child  brings  to  the  classroom.  The  center  will  also 
conduct  studies  of  how  schools  can  address  the  needs  of  children  regulariy  exposed  to  violence 
and  studies  of  interventions  to  reduce  violence  in  schools.  The  third  theme  is  "scaling  up" 
effective  programs  such  that  they  are  used  in  more  and  more  schools.  In  order  to  effect 
change  in  schools  on  a  broad  scale,  the  center  is  conducting  a  series  of  studies  to  address  the 
question  of  how  to  replicate  effective  models  of  school  and  classroom  reform  and  adapt  them  to 
local  circumstances  while  maintaining  their  effectiveness.  All  of  this  center's  research  work 
feeds  into  the  development  and  testing  of  school-wide  models  and  strategies  for  providing 
whatever  it  takes  to  ensure  that  all  children  succeed  in  a  demanding,  high-expectations 
curriculum.  The  center  will  continue  to  evaluate,  enhance,  and  "scale  up"  its  already  proven 
and  widely  adopted  "Success  for  AH"  model  at  the  elementary  school  level  and  continue  to 
conduct  research  and  development  on  companion  programs  at  the  middle  and  high  school 
levels. 
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Meeting  the  Educational  Needs  of  an  Increasingly  Diverse  Student  Population-The  Center  for 
Research  on  Cultural  Diversity  and  Language  Learning  will  examine  research  questions  aimed 
at  improving  educational  programs  for  students  from  diverse  cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds 
by  successfully  challenging  students  to  higher  levels  of  achievement.  Studies  will  be  organized 
within  five  topical  strands.  The  first  strand  of  work,  language  learning,  will  study  the 
effectiveness  of  a  number  of  distinct  educational  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels;  the 
programmatic  features  and  instructional  strategies  that  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  English  for 
academic  purposes  among  LEP  students  so  that  they  can  benefit  fully  from  instruction  in 
English;  and  the  professional  development  needs  of  educators  working  within  these 
approaches.  A  second  strand  of  work  on  professional  development  will  include  two  definitive 
studies.  One  study  will  use  NCES  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  data  to  profile  the  demographic 
background,  quality  of  preparation,  teaching  effectiveness,  and  attrition  rates  of  teachers  of  at- 
risk  students.  Another  study  will  examine  the  program  structure,  curriculum  content,  and 
educational  approaches  of  352  bilingual  education  programs,  focusing  on  the  characteristics  of 
programs  that  appear  to  be  most  effective  in  increasing  teachers'  capacity  to  work  with 
linguistically  and  culturally  diverse  students.  A  third  strand  of  work  will  look  at  the  effects  of 
families,  peers,  and  community  influences  on  students'  learning,  including  studies  of  how 
academic  achievement  can  be  enhanced  by  strong  partnerships  among  schools,  families,  and 
community-based  organizations;  the  role  that  parents  and  other  family  members  can  play  in 
their  children's  homework;  and  the  role  of  peers  in  students'  academic,  vocational,  and  moral 
development.  Strand  four  includes  several  studies  that  will  examine  how  teaching  and  the 
curriculum  can  be  improved  through  a  firmer  grounding  within  the  context  of  community 
experiences  and  cultural  values  of  students  and  their  families.  The  fifth  strand  of  work  will  be 
devoted  to  the  task  of  integrating  research  knowledge  about  the  effective  education  of  cultural 
and  linguistic  minorities  into  practical  reforms  in  schools  and  classrooms.  Separate  studies  will 
examine  the  efficacy  of  several  promising  approaches  to  improving  outcomes  for  at-risk 
students  and  will  be  carried  out  in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  urban,  rural,  and  reservation 
communities. 

National  Institute  on  Educational  Governance,  Finance,  Policymaking,  and  Management 

If  this  Nation  is  to  compete  successfully  in  the  global  economy,  maintain  a  strong  and  vigorous 
democracy,  and  allow  its  youth  to  achieve  to  their  highest  potential,  everyone  must  have  access 
to  a  rich  array  of  worthwhile  educational  services.  Schools  and  classrooms  must  become 
centers  that  enable  all  students  to  achieve  high  levels  of  learning.  Toward  this  end,  schools 
must  operate  within  an  environment  that  encourages  and  supports  effective  teaching  and 
learning.  Integrated,  coordinated,  and  coherent  governance,  finance,  policy,  and  management 
strategies  that  deliberately  focus  on  improving  teaching  and  learning  can  provide  such  an 
environment. 

The  mission  of  the  National  Institute  on  Educational  Governance,  Finance,  Policymaking,  and 
Management  (Policy  Institute)  is  to  develop  and  disseminate  information  that  will  help  guide  the 
design  and  implementation  of  policy  and  management  strategies  supporting  high  levels  of 
learning  by  all  students.  The  institute  begins  with  problems  recognized  as  critical  by  public 
officials,  school  policymakers,  parents,  and  practitioners.  Work  of  the  institute  is  influenced  by 
three  factors:  Current  demands  on,  and  information  requirements  of.  State  and  local  officials 
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engaged  in  leading  and  managing  comprehensive  education  reforms;  the  research  and 
experiential  knowledge  base  relating  to  the  governance,  finance,  policy,  and  management 
operations  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors;  and  the  opportunities  to  engage  in 
collaborative  work  with  other  national  institutes  and  research  and  development  partners. 
Research  questions  include;  How  can  State  and  local  policies  be  aligned  to  promote  high  levels 
of  learning  for  all  students?  How  can  finance  systems  be  designed  to  promote  high  levels  of 
learning  for  all  students?  How  can  the  culture  of  the  school  promote  learning  that  meets  the 
needs  of  individual  students  and  community  interests? 

Supporting  Effective  State  and  Local  Reform-The  research  and  development  center 
addressing  this  topic  focuses  on  the  school,  its  community,  and  the  policy  environment  that 
surrounds  it.  Its  mission  is  to  help  State  and  local  policymakers,  practitioners,  parents,  and 
others  in  the  community  restructure  schools,  build  constructive  local  learning  cultures  and 
contexts,  and  design  and  implement  State  and  local  policies,  governance  arrangements,  and 
financial  systems  that  support  the  highest  levels  of  learning  for  all  students.  The  work  of  the 
center  will  help  education  reformers  build  upon  one  another's  successes  and  avoid  or 
overcome  obstacles  in  the  design,  development,  and  implementation  of  education  reforms  to 
help  ensure  that  all  students  reach  their  full  potential.  The  center  organizes  its  work  in  three 
areas.  In  school  reform,  how  can  school  capacity  and  accountability  be  best  used  to  improve 
instruction;  how  can  failing  schools  be  reformed  to  provide  high  quality  instruction;  and  how  can 
effective  reform  practices  be  "scaled  up"  from  single  sites  to  large  numbers  of  sites?  In  policy 
and  governance,  how  can  State  and  local  policies  be  initiated,  changed,  and  coordinated  to 
affect  positively  the  conduct  of  education;  how  can  governance  arrangements  and  managerial 
prerogatives  be  used  to  raise  achievement  and  better  the  education  of  children?  In  school 
finance,  how  can  resources  be  used  most  efficiently  and  effectively  at  the  district  and  in  the 
school  to  support  high  achievement  for  all  students? 

National  Institute  on  Early  Childhood  Development  and  Education 

Research  to  date  relevant  to  the  mission  of  the  National  Institute  on  Early  Childhood 
Development  and  Education  (Early  Childhood  Institute)  can  be  divided  into  two  broad 
categories:  Research  about  how  environmental  and  societal  influences,  such  as  poverty  and 
access  to  pre-  and  post-natal  health  care  and  quality  preschools,  affect  young  children  and 
research  on  early  childhood  development  and  education.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that 
indicates  a  critical  need  for  us  to  learn  more  about  nurturing  the  cognitive  and  social-emotional 
development  and  general  well-being  of  young  children  and  protecting  them  from  a  growing 
number  of  negative  environmental  and  societal  influences. 

The  Early  Childhood  Institute  will  investigate  what  factors,  including  services  and  supports,  will 
improve  the  learning,  cognitive  and  social-emotional  development,  and  overall  well-being  of 
young  children  and  their  families.  Research  will  be  conducted  across  a  variety  of  contexts,  the 
family,  the  community,  childcare  programs,  preschool  and  kindergarten  programs,  and  the 
elementary  school.  State-of-the-art  information  will  be  disseminated  in  a  variety  of  formats  so 
that  research  can  be  put  to  practical  use  by  families,  policymakers,  early  childhood 
practitioners,  other  researchers,  educators,  and  the  general  public. 
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The  following  five  broad  research  and  development  questions  will  be  addressed  by  the  institute: 
What  is  "school  readiness?"  What  is  the  role  of  services  in  facilitating  student  achievement  in 
school?  How  can  we  facilitate  the  transition  from  early  childhood  programs  such  as  Head  Start 
to  elementary  school?  What  factors  lead  to  the  development  of  pre-reading  and  reading  skills 
in  children?  What  roles  do  the  family  and  community  play  in  the  learning  of  children?  In 
addition  to  these  five  research  questions,  three  cross-cutting  themes  will  be  woven  into  the 
institute's  activities.  These  themes  are:  How  can  we  help  to  improve  the  training  and  classroom 
performance  of  those  who  teach  our  youngest  children?  How  can  technology  be  used  to 
enhance  early  learning?  How  can  the  Early  Childhood  Institute  coordinate  with  other  agencies 
and  organizations  involved  in  early  childhood  issues? 

Enhancino  Children's  Earlv  Development  and  Education-The  center  addressing  this  priority  will 
study  young  children's  learning  and  development  in  the  home,  in  child  care,  preschool,  and 
kindergarten,  and  in  the  community.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  strands  of  research:  Quality 
of  early  childhood  services,  children's  transition  into  kindergarten,  model  programs  that  help  at- 
risk  children,  and  policy  studies.  The  quality  of  services  research  consists  of  two  studies.  One 
will  investigate  the  long-term  effects  of  child  care  and  how  to  assist  communities  as  they 
develop  more  quality  child  care  options.  It  will  build  on  a  recent  five-State  study  of  the  quality  of 
child  care  in  order  to  determine  quality  indicators  and  best  practices.  A  study  of  the  impact  of 
quality  services  on  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities  will  develop  quality  indicators  in  a  review 
of  150  early  intervention  programs.  In  the  area  of  young  children's  transition  into  kindergarten, 
two  studies  will  complement  the  National  Institute  on  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
project  that  will  follow  360  children  from  birth  through  third  grade  to  understand  better  what 
interventions  help  children  move  into  elementary  school  and  maintain  gains  made  in  preschool. 
Regarding  young  children  at  risk,  three  studies  will  help  us  understand  what  kinds  of  early 
intervention  programs  will  work,  for  which  children  and  families,  and  under  what  conditions. 
The  policy  studies  will  focus  on  State  policies  that  affect  the  quality  of  child  care  services, 
effective  kindergarten  transition  practices,  and  implementation  of  effective  models  of 
intervention. 

National  Institute  on  Postsecondary  Education,  Libraries,  and  Lifelong  Learning 

The  National  Institute  on  Postsecondary  Education,  Libraries,  and  Lifelong  Learning 
(Postsecondary  Institute)  seeks  to  advance  the  education  and  training  of  adults  so  that  they  are 
provided  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  exercise 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Toward  these  ends,  the  institute  will  support 
research  and  development  designed  to  promote  excellence  and  equity  in  the  education  and 
training  adults  receive. 

The  institute's  research  will  focus  on  educational  investments  in  human  capital  over  the  course 
of  adults'  lives.  The  institute  will  examine  these  investments  in  five  different  types  of  education 
programs:  Work-oriented  programs  that  link  secondary  and  postsecondary  education;  programs 
in  traditional  postsecondary  institutions,  such  as  community  colleges,  proprietary  schools,  and 
universities;  programs  provided  by  employers,  both  private  and  public;  community-based 
education  provided  by  organizations  such  as  libraries;  and  adult  literacy  programs.  The 
principal  focus  will  be  on  determining  how  effective  programs  are  and  on  describing  patterns  of 
access  to,  and  participation  in,  these  programs.  Measures  of  program  effectiveness  include 
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student  achievement,  employment  outcomes,  and  civic  participation.  Access  and  participation 
issues  focus  in  part  on  new  patterns  of  enrollment  that  tend  toward  lifelong  learning,  and  in  part 
on  the  progress  and  completion  of  minority  and  disadvantaged  students,  especially  in 
postsecondary  institutions. 

Examples  of  institute  research  questions  include:  How  effective  are  different  kinds  of 
postsecondary  education  programs  in  providing  students  with  the  competencies  needed  for 
success  in  their  careers?  What  kind  of  competencies  will  the  workplace  of  the  future  require? 
How  can  postsecondary  costs  be  reduced  and  productivity  improved?  How  effective  is 
employer-sponsored  education  (and  training)  in  increasing  employee  competencies  and 
improving  earnings?  In  higher  education  institutions,  what  are  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
new  patterns  of  participation  characterized  by  more  movement  in  and  out  of  institutions,  more 
continuing  education,  and  more  participation  by  v/orking  adults?  In  adult  literacy,  high  dropout 
rates  call  into  question  the  viability  of  programs  such  as  adult  basic  education.  Are  there 
methods  of  adult  education  that  increase  completion  rates  substantially?  What  does  cognitive 
psychology  tell  us  about  the  learning  potential  of  adults  with  low  levels  of  literacy,  and  how  can 
this  information  be  used  to  improve  programs? 

Improving  Postsecondary  Education--The  research  and  development  agenda  of  the  center 
addressing  this  topic  includes  work  around  six  themes.  The  first  is  postsecondary 
organizational  improvement.  The  center  will  develop  theory  relating  social,  economic,  and 
political  changes  to  new  forms  of  organization  in  postsecondary  institutions.  The  second  theme 
is  transitions  in  education  and  work.  Viewing  transitions  between  education,  work,  and  further 
education  as  a  lifelong  process,  the  center  will  describe  these  patterns  of  movement  and 
conduct  research  on  improving  the  match  between  education  and  employer  demands.  In 
addressing  the  third  theme  of  participation  and  results  of  postsecondary  education,  the  center 
will  examine  different  patterns  of  participation  (e.g.,  how  long  students  stay  in  school  and  what 
different  kinds  of  schools  they  attend)  and  determine  which  patterns  lead  to  better  jobs  and 
higher  earnings.  The  center  will  address  these  questions:  Is  there  an  advantage  to  finishing 
college  in  four  years  without  working,  rather  than  in  six  or  seven  years  with  work  interspersed 
with  schooling?  Is  it  advantageous  to  attend  only  one  college  or  university  rather  than  several 
for  a  given  degree?  In  the  fourth  area-postsecondary  professional  development-the  center  will 
attempt  to  find  ways  to  improve  professional  development  and  teaching  for  grades  K-16, 
including  how  to  attract  more  talented  college  graduates  to  teaching.  The  center  will  use  the 
results  of  previous  research  to  develop  new  methods  of  teacher  education  and  will  also  develop 
new  methods  to  assess  teaching.  Related  to  the  fifth  theme-assessing  the  performance  of 
students  and  institutions-the  center  will  examine  ways  in  which  tests  of  student  performance 
and  information  on  institutional  quality  can  improve  the  learning  of  different  groups  in 
postsecondary  institutions.  The  center  will  examine  State  accreditation  policies,  assessments 
done  within  institutions,  and  student  assessment  from  a  faculty  perspective.  Related  to  the  final 
theme  of  quality,  productivity,  and  efficiency  in  postsecondary  education,  the  center  will 
examine  the  application  of  the  concepts  of  total  quality  management  to  postsecondary 
education  and  assess  the  potential  of  information  technology  to  improve  access  and  quality 
while  reducing  cost. 

Improving  Adult  Learning  and  Literacy-The  center  focused  on  this  priority  will  examine  issues 
in  adult  learning,  with  a  focus  on  how  adults  acquire  new  knowledge  and  develop  literacy  skills. 
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The  center  will  examine  issues  such  as  the  effectiveness  of  adult  basic  literacy  programs  in 
improving  reading  and  math  skills  and  preparing  individuals  for  work;  methods  of  improving 
program  completion  rates;  methods  of  improving  the  teaching  of  higher  order  thinking  and  other 
high-performance  workplace  skills;  and  the  effectiveness  of  different  instructional  programs  and 
technologies  in  training  and  retraining  adult  workers,  including  displaced  workers.  The  center 
will  also  conduct  research  on  effective  means  of  professional  development  and  assessment. 

Cross-cutting  Research  and  Development  Activities 

There  have  been  a  number  of  studies  on  restructuring  schools  to  support  high  levels  of 
achievement  for  all  students.  Generally,  these  studies  enumerate  common  characteristics  of 
successful  restructuring  such  as  an  agreed  upon  vision  of  high  achievement  for  all  students 
shared  by  teachers,  parents,  pupils,  and  the  community;  core  education  activities  (curriculum 
and  instruction,  assessment,  professional  development,  after-school  tutoring,  etc.)  that  are 
oriented  toward  this  vision;  a  school  organization  that  helps  teachers  and  students  perform  at 
high  levels  (i.e.,  to  think,  develop  in-depth  understanding,  and  solve  problems);  and  external 
support  that  enhances  organizational  capacity  and  helps  the  school  focus  on  student  learning. 

Although  useful  in  guiding  further  study,  these  guidelines  fail  to  provide  specific  strategies  and 
procedures  to  initiate,  support,  and  maintain  high  performance  learning  communities,  i.e.,  the 
school,  the  surrounding  community,  and  the  governance  and  policy  environment,  to  promote 
high  levels  of  learning  for  all  students.  Accordingly,  the  Achievement,  At-Risk,  Policy,  and  Early 
Childhood  Institutes  will  jointly  support  studies  to  develop  prototypical  strategies  and 
procedures,  solidly  grounded  in  theory  and  empirical  evidence,  to  build  high  performance 
learning  communities;  pilot  the  resultant  prototypes  in  high  poverty  school  communities  and 
revise  the  prototypes  on  the  basis  of  what  is  learned;  and  implement  the  revised  prototypes  in 
additional  communities  and  report  the  outcomes. 

These  studies  will  address  the  following  questions:  How  can  a  commitment  to  an  agreed  upon 
and  widely  accepted  vision  of  high  achievement  for  all  students  be  created  and  sustained 
among  the  members  of  the  learning  community-educators,  parents,  students,  and  the 
surrounding  community?  How  can  all  core  education  activities  be  oriented  to  the  singular  vision 
of  high  achievement  for  all  children?  How  can  the  school  organization  and  community 
resources  be  expeditiously  used,  modified,  or  built  anew  to  support  high  performance  learning 
communities?  How  can  the  policy  environment  and  governance  arrangements  be  expeditiously 
used,  modified,  or  built  anew  to  support  high  performance  learning  communities?  How  can  a 
learning  community  identify  and  implement  instructional  strategies  to  ensure  that  all  students 
achieve  to  high  levels?  How  can  key  members  of  the  learning  community  work  together  to ' 
identify  and  define  the  new  roles  each  will  play  in  a  restructured  school,  identify  needed  skills  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  carry  out  their  roles,  and  put  a  plan  into  effect  to  gain,  maintain,  and 
best  use  those  skills?  How  can  a  high  performance  learning  community  toe  sustained  in  the 
face  of  change,  e.g.,  personnel,  leadership,  resources,  demography,  etc.?  How  can  a 
commitment  to  self-assessment  and  continuous  improvement  be  created  and  sustained? 
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Office  of  Reform  Assistance  and  Dissemination 

The  budget  includes  $52  million  for  the  Office  of  Reform  Assistance  and  Dissemination.  These 
funds  are  needed  to  continue  support  of  the  ten  regional  educational  laboratories  and  to  initiate 
other  activities  to  identify  and  disseminate  promising  and  exemplary  strategies  and  programs. 

Regional  educational  laboratories--The  laboratories  assist  educators  and  policymakers  in  their 
efforts  to  implement  effective  school  reforms  and  solve  State  and  local  education  problems. 
The  primary  mission  of  the  laboratories  is  to  promote  knowledge-based  school  improvement  to 
help  all  students  meet  high  standards.  This  mission  will  be  carried  out  through  extensive 
programs  of  applied  research  and  development,  with  particular  attention  being  paid  to  districts 
and  schools  that  serve  high  concentrations  of  poor  children.  Using  the  best  available 
information  from  research  and  development  and  the  experience  and  expertise  of  skilled 
professionals,  laboratories  will  try  out  new  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning,  provide  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  teachers,  administrators,  and  policymakers,  and  disseminate 
knowledge  and  research  findings  about  what  works  with  diverse  student  groups  under  a  variety 
of  conditions.  The  laboratories  will  work  with  the  Department  to  identify  promising  and 
exemplary  strategies  and  will  help  educators  and  community  members  adopt  or  adapt  such 
strategies  for  use  in  local  improvement  efforts. 

The  laboratories  operate  under  specific  mandates  that  frame  their  work  while  allowing  for  both  a 
regional  and  a  national  focus.  A  key  mandate  is  that  the  laboratories  help  strengthen  State  and 
local  efforts  to  improve  schooling  for  students  at  risk  of  leaving  school  unprepared  for 
successful  employment,  further  education,  or  productive  citizenship;  another  key  mandate  is 
that  laboratories  target  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural,  small  schools.  The  laboratories  also 
conduct  work  that  supports  each  of  the  eight  National  Education  Goals,  with  the  goals  of  school 
readiness,  student  achievement  and  citizenship,  teacher  education  and  professional 
development,  and  mathematics  and  science  achievement  receiving  the  most  attention.  Within 
these  taroad  mandates,  individual  laboratory  programs  are  set  by  regional  governing  boards. 
The  boards  guide  the  laboratories'  efforts  to  transform  education  reform  strategies  into  regional, 
State,  and  local  policies,  programs,  and  initiatives.  The  governing  boards  ensure  that  the 
laboratories  are  responsive  to  the  specific  needs  of  schools,  teachers,  and  students  in  their 
service  areas. 

Laboratories  will  develop  products  and  programs,  whose  high  quality  will  be  ensured  through  a 
rigorous  peer  review  process,  and  will  demonstrate  the  applications  of  those  products  and 
programs  in  schools  and  school  districts  selected  for  their  commitment  to  educational  change  in 
support  of  high  levels  of  student  achievement.  Among  these  districts  will  be  some  of  our 
poorest  urban  and  rural  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  students.  Laboratory 
staff  will  be  joined  by  local  teachers  and  administrators,  representatives  of  higher  education 
institutions,  parents,  other  community  members,  and  policymakers  in  planning  these 
interventions  and  in  carrying  them  out,  in  selecting  appropriate  research-based  programs, 
materials,  and  policies,  and  in  documenting  and  evaluating  the  ensuing  changes.  In  carrying 
out  its  mission,  each  laboratory  will: 

•  Work  with  States  and  localities  as  they  seek  to  implement  broad-based,  comprehensive 

school  improvement  strategies  by  providing  them  with  information,  training,  and 
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technical  assistance  and  by  developing  programs,  tools,  and.  materials  based  on  results 
of  basic  and  applied  research; 

•  Conduct  extensive  programs  of  development  and  limited  applied  research  resulting  in 
well-tested  programs,  tools,  and  materials  that  support  State  and  local  reform  efforts, 
with  particular  attention  being  paid  to  districts  and  schools  that  serve  high 
concentrations  of  disadvantaged  students; 

•  Promote  widespread  access  to  information  regarding  research  and  best  practice  as  well 
as  connectivity  to  establish  communities  of  learners; 

•  Promote  excellence  and  equity  in  education  as  a  guiding  principle  of  all  laboratory  work 
and  promote  enhanced  connections  and  collaboration  among  schools,  families,  and 
communities  as  a  means  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  all  children; 

•  Involve  practicing  educators-particularly  teachers-in  all  aspects  of  laboratory  work, 
including  planning,  quality  control,  development  and  applied  research  activities,  and 
evaluation; 

•  Provide  access  to  services  of  the  network  of  Department-funded  technical  assistance 
providers,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  various  laboratories,  the  comprehensive 
regional  assistance  centers,  the  mathematics  and  science  education  regional  consortia, 
and  the  regional  technology  consortia;  and 

•  Use  advanced  technologies  as  an  integral  method  of  their  operations. 

In  addition  to  its  basic  work,  each  laboratory  has  a  designated  specialty  area.  Specialty  areas 
are  a  new  feature  of  the  laboratories'  scope  of  work;  they  will  allow  each  laboratory  to 
concentrate  sufficient  effort  in  an  area  of  proficiency  so  that  it  can  provide  leadership  and  act  as 
an  expert  resource  to  the  laboratory  network.  Laboratories  will  be  expected  to  achieve  national 
prominence  within  their  specialty  areas  through  the  conduct  of  development  and  applied 
research,  dissemination,  and  technical  assistance.  The  specialty  areas  are  aligned  with 
dominant  themes  of  the  research  institutes  to  support  the  creation  of  research  and  development 
partnerships  between  the  laboratories  and  the  research  and  development  centers  and  to 
support  DERI'S  mission  of  creating  and  using  knowledge  to  improve  education.  The  specialty 
areas  are:  curriculum,  learning,  and  instruction;  assessment  and  accountability;  educational 
technology;  rural  education;  urban  education;  language  and  cultural  diversity;  early  childhood 
education;  and  school  change  processes. 

According  to  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  by  the  end  of  the  contract  period  (in  2000),  the 
laboratories  will  have: 

•  Developed  models  of  comprehensive,  effective  reform  that  are  used  to  show  States  and 
local  school  districts  how  to  implement  successfully  programs  in  which  all  students 
achieve  at  high  levels,  in  which  technology  is  an  integral  part  of  the  instructional 
environment,  and  in  which  emerging  theories  of  teaching  and  learning  are  continually 
assessed  and  validated; 
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•  Identified  or  produced  materials  and  strategies  for  implementing  comprehensive, 
standards-based  reform  and  for  "scaling  up"  isolated  reform  efforts  throughout  districts 
and  States; 

•  Facilitated  creation  of  communities  of  learners  within  their  regions  to  pursue  solutions  to 
problems  associated  with  achieving  comprehensive  reform  and  "scaling  up"  reform 
efforts; 

•  Served  as  partners  with  other  Department-funded  providers  of  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  promote  the  creation  of  a  nationwide  education  information  and  assistance 
system  capable  of  supporting  educators'  and  policymakers'  needs  related  to  educational 
improvement; 

•  Forged  strong  links  to  the  research  community  (particularly  OERI's  institutes  and  their 
research  and  development  centers)  to  promote  the  creation  of  new  knowledge  to 
improve  the  educational  system;  and 

•  Worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Education  to  identify  promising  and  exemplary 
strategies  and  practices  and  provided  intensive  assistance  to  approximately  200  schools 
and  districts  in  using  such  strategies  and  practices  in  their  school  improvement  and 
comprehensive  reform  efforts. 

In  1995,  the  laboratories  served  over  3  million  customers.  This  estimate  includes  telephone 
and  mail  inquiries,  visitors  to  the  laboratories,  direct  contact  through  technical  assistance  and 
other  field-based  services,  publications  requested  or  sold,  and  log-ons  to  laboratory  electronic 
information  services.  Exclusive  of  publications  and  online  information  requests,  the  laboratories 
responded  "personally"  to  over  a  quarter  million  customers,  with  services  that  ranged  from 
answering  simple  information  requests  to  involvement  in  multi-year  research  and  development 
projects.  In  1995,  the  laboratories  were  partners  with  State  and  local  educators  in 
approximately  1,400  research  and  evaluation  studies  and  syntheses.  A  1994  evaluation  of  the 
laboratories  found  strengths  in  three  major  areas:  Laboratories  were  a  credible  source  of 
objective  help,  able  to  amass  research-based  expertise  and  to  apply  this  expertise  impartially; 
laboratories  made  long-term  commitments  to  topics  and  partners,  supporting  programs  of 
research,  development,  and  assistance;  and  laboratories  spanned  boundaries  by  blending 
research  knowledge  with  insights  from  practice,  bringing  together  different  strands  of  research 
and  bringing  a  policy  sense  to  issues  of  practice.  The  study  also  noted  some  laboratory 
products  which  appeared  to  be  of  questionable  quality  and  appropriateness  to  the  intended 
audiences.  As  a  result,  tighter  quality-control  procedures  and  periodic  assessments  of  client 
satisfaction  have  been  made  requirements  of  the  current  contracts. 

Identification  and  dissemination  of  promising  and  exemplar/  strategies  in  education-The 
authorizing  statute  requires  that  OERI  publish  and  take  public  comment  on  standards  for 
identifying  promising  and  exemplary  programs  and  practices.  Final  standards  will  be  in  place 
for  use  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1997.  The  budget  will  support  the  new  system,  including 
the  consensus  panels  that  will  apply  the  standards  to  determine  what  should  and  should  not  be 
designated  promising  or  exemplary  and  disseminated  by  the  Department.  As  noted  above,  the 
regional  laboratories  wiil  be  partners  with  the  Office  of  Reform  Assistance  and  Dissemination  in 
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identifying  promising  and  exemplary  strategies  and  practices,  as  will  other  offices  of  the 
Department,  other  agencies,  and  other  ED-supported  technical  assistance  providers. 

National  Library  of  Education 

The  budget  includes  $12  million  for  operational  support  of  the  National  Library  of  Education 
and  for  support  of  its  Institutional  Communications  Network  and  Education  Resources 
Information  Center.  In  direct  support  of  the  National  Education  Dissemination  System,  the 
Department  intends  to  upgrade  significantly  the  technical  capabilities  of  the  National  Library  and 
otherwise  improve  its  information  and  technical  assistance  services  by  enhancing  its  current 
capabilities  to  synthesize  and  disseminate  educational  information  and  data. 

Operational  support-This  includes  the  support  of  the  technical  services,  reference  and 
information  services,  and  resource  sharing  and  collaboration  activities  necessary  for  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  National  Library  of  Education.  The  National  Library  is  to  function  as  the 
central  Federal  resource  and  repository  of  information  and  data  related  to  education;  ensure  the 
widest  possible  access  to  Library  facilities  and  materials  and  the  widest  possible  coverage  of 
subjects  and  issues;  provide  customers  with  the  services  of  expert  staff;  and  utilize  modern 
information  technology  to  create  a  national  network  of  education  information  providers.  In 
carrying  out  its  mission,  the  Library  will  expand  its  collection  of  materials  in  ail  formats;  make 
these  resources  available  online  across  the  Nation;  implement  a  one-stop  information  and 
referral  service  including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  state-of-the-art  toll-free  telephone  service; 
develop  and  disseminate  products  and  services  that  assist  customers  in  accessing  and  using 
Library  resources;  and  develop  and  support  national  networks  of  libraries,  archives,  and  other 
providers.  The  National  Library  will  be  guided  in  these  efforts  by  two  major  themes:  Creating 
and  maintaining  a  comprehensive  collection  of  education-related  materials  in  a  variety  of 
formats,  and  maximizing  public  access  to  these  materials  and  its  own  ability  to  provide 
comprehensive  services  to  users  of  the  collections. 

By  law,  the  National  Library  must  be  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Library  of 
Education  Advisory  Task  Force,  a  temporary  Federal  advisory  committee  charged  with  making 
recommendations  concerning  the  Library's  development.  The  Library's  co'lection  must  be 
comprehensive,  both  in  the  field  of  education  and  in  terms  of  education-related  documents  and 
other  products  disseminated  by  the  Departments  of  Education,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Labor  and  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Library  must  offer  specialized  subject  searches, 
electronic  database  search  and  retrieval,  and  interlibrary  loan  services.  In  developing  its 
resource-sharing  networks,  the  Library  must  create  a  comprehensive  list  of  education  serials; 
develop  and  disseminate  directories,  indexes,  and  other  guides  to  its  collection  and  other 
collections;  and  cooperate  on  collaborative  efforts  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  promote  access  to 
historical  materials  related  to  education.  The  budget  will  provide  for  equipment  upgrades  and 
maintenance  to  support  the  Library's  technical  services  (accessions,  cataloging,  collection 
searches,  and  interlibrary  loan),  reference  and  information  services  (database  searches,  one- 
stop  information  and  referral,  electronic  and  telephonic  request  handling,  and  mail  handling  and 
document  delivery),  and  resource  sharing  and  cooperation  (networking,  services  marketing, 
product  development  and  dissemination,  technical  cooperation,  and  special  projects). 
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Institutional  Communications  Network-The  primary  focus  of  the  INet  program  will  continue  to 
be  linking  the  National  Library  of  Education,  OERI-funded  institutions,  and  other  Department  of 
Education  services  with  schools,  educators,  parents,  and  policymakers.  INet  manages  the 
Internet  and  World  Wide  Web  presence  of  the  National  Library  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Education.  Improvements  are  planned  in  two  areas;  Providing  increased 
access  through  the  Internet  node  (gopher  and  WWW)  to  the  National  Library's  repository  of 
information  about  Department  programs,  projects,  publications,  and  statistics  by  beginning  the 
development  of  a  digital  library;  and  actively  disseminating  syntheses  of  research  and 
development  findings  and  other  materials  through  electronic  networking. 

Educational  Resources  Information  Center-ERIC  will  continue  to  fulfill  its  mission  of 
maintaining,  and  providing  access  to,  the  world's  largest  electronic  bibliographic  database  of 
education-related  publications  and  documents  through  a  national  system  of  specialist 
clearinghouses.  Although  OERI  has  begun  exploring  the  inclusion  of  published  books  in  the 
ERIC  system,  it  remains  primarily  a  resource  for  documents  and  publications  not  readily 
available  elsewhere,  providing  significant  services  to  classroom  teachers  and  other  users  who 
do  not  have  ready  access  to  large  reference  libraries.  The  ERIC  system  synthesizes  education 
information  and  disseminates  it  in  print  and  electronic  formats.  It  also  provides  information 
services  to  individuals  and  organizations  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Library  and  OERI- 
funded  institutions.  The  ERIC  system  provides  syntheses  of  research  and  development 
findings  and  access  to  its  network  of  bibliographic  information  to  educators,  policymakers, 
parents,  and  the  general  public.  It  provides  access  to  the  database  clearinghouses  via  mail, 
telephone,  and  electronic  routes.  It  maintains  and  operates  a  question  and  answer  service  via 
the  Internet.  In  addition  to  its  16  major  clearinghouses,  the  system  includes  a  network  of 
adjunct,  volunteer  clearinghouses  that  provide  services  in  narrow  topical  areas.  A  contractor 
maintains  technical  support  services  for  the  system. 

OERI  plans'to  improve  the  ERIC  system  in  significant  ways.  First  is  an  effort  to  integrate  and 
standardize  the  information  services,  particularly  electronic,  of  the  clearinghouses  so  as  to 
provide  better  customer  service.  The  bibliographic  database  will  be  enhanced  and  full  text 
dissemination  capability  v;ill  be  added.  In  order  to  improve  its  service  to  the  customer  further, 
OERI  hopes  to  initiate  an  in-depth  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the  system  across  all 
clearinghouses  and  support  contractors  in  order  to  identify  customer  needs  and  expectations. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 

National  Research  Institutes 

Achievement  Institute 

Centers 

Field  -initiated  studies 

Special  studies 

Cross-cutting  activities 

Peer  review 
Subtotal,  Achievement  Institute 
At-Risk  Institute 

Centers 

Field-initiated  studies 

Special  studies 

Cross-cutting  activities 

Peer  review 
Subtotal,  At  Risk  Institute 
Policy  Institute 

Centers 

Field-initiated  studies 

Special  studies 

Cross-cutting  activities 

Peer  review 
Subtotal,  Policy  Institute 
Early  Childhood  Institute 

Centers 

Field-initiated  studies 

Special  studies 

Cross-cutting  activities 

Peer  review 
Subtotal,  Early  Childhood  Institute 
Postsecondary  Institute 

Centers 

Field-initiated  studies 

Special  studies 

Cross-cutting  activities 

Peer  review 
Subtotal,  Postsecondary  Institute 

Total,  Institutes  36,200  43,000  43,000 
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$13,700 

$9,600 

$9,600 

0 

2,580 

2,580 

0 

0 

100 

0 

600 

600 

0 

120 

20 

13,700 

12,900 

12,900 

7,600 

9,000 

9,000 

0 

2,580 

2,580 

0 

0 

120 

0 

1,200 

1,200 

0 

120 

0 

7,600 

12,900 

12,900 

4,800 

2,800 

2,800 

0 

860 

860 

3,200 

0 

40 

0 

600 

600 

0 

40 

0 

8,000 

4,300 

4,300 

1,500 

2,750 

2,750 

0 

1,290 

1,290 

0 

500 

560 

0 

1,850 

1,850 

0 

60 

0 

1,500 

6,450 

6,450 

5,400 

5,000 

5,000 

0 

1,290 

1,290 

0 

100 

160 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

5,400 

6,450 

6,450 
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1995 

1996 

1997 

(Non-add) 
Total,  Centers 
Total,  Field-initiated  studies 
Total,  Special  studies 
Total,  Cross-cuttinp  activities 
Total,  Peer  review 

$33,000 

0 

3,200 

0 

0 

$29,150 
8,600 

600 
4,250 

400 

$29,150 

8.600 

980 

4,250 

20 

Office  of  Reform  Assistance  and  Dissemination 

Laboratories 

Dissemination  of  promising/exemplary 

41,000 
0 

51,000 
1.000 

51,000 
1.000 

Total,  Reform  Assistance  41 ,000  52,000  52,000 

National  Library  of  Education 

Materials  and  services 
Digitization/database  development 
I  Net  system 
ERIC 
Printing 
Total,  National  Library 

National  Educational  Research 
Policy  and  Priorities  Board 

Total,  Research 


0 
0 

0 
8,000 

0 
8,000 

0 
600 

1,500 

9,000 

500 

11,600 

1,000 

0 

1,500 

9,000 

500 

12,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

86,200 

107,600 

108,000 
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(National  Education  Statistics  Act) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$46,227  $50,000  +$3,773 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

These  funds  support  the  activities  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  excluding  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  The  Center  is  the  chief  Federal  entity  engaged 
in  the  collecting,  analyzing,  and  reporting  of  data  related  to  education  in  the  United  States.  Its 
responsibilities  are  to  collect  or  acquire,  analyze,  and  report  full  and  complete  statistics  on  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  United  States;  conduct  analyses  and  publish  reports  on  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  such  statistics;  assist  State  and  local  educational  agencies  in 
improving  their  statistical  systems;  and  review  and  report  on  education  activities  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  Center  sponsors  regular  and  special  data  collections,  universe  and  sample  surveys,  and 
longitudinal  as  well  as  cross-sectional  studies.  The  actual  collection  of  data  is  done  by 
contractors.  Analyses  are  done  by  contractors  and  by  Center  staff.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  Statistics  publishes  three  annual  reports,  The  Condition  of  Education,  Digest  of 
Education  Statistics,  and  Projections  of  Education  Statistics,  and  issues  other  regular  and 
special  reports  on  selected  topics. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992   $47,313 

1993   48,588 

1994   48,588 

1995   48,153 

1996   46.227 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $50  million  for  Statistics.  These  funds  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
ongoing  statistics  program  and  activities  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  No 
new  data  collection  programs  are  planned  for  1997.  Improvements  and  efficiencies  in  ongoing 
collections  are  constantly  being  sought.  Costs  vary  from  year  to  year,  however,  depending  on 
the  particular  stage  (development  and  design,  field-testing,  data  collection,  analysis,  or 
reporting)  of  the  various  NCES  data  collection  programs.  In  1997,  because  of  the  specific 
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configuration  of  survey  stages  and  because  real  dollar  costs  for  contractors  are  increasing,  an 
increase  in  the  budget  is  required  if  NCES  is  to  maintain  its  core  program. 

The  primacy  of  the  Federal  role  in  collecting  and  reporting  statistics  on  education  has  long  been 
acknowledged.  A  Department  of  Education  was  established  in  1867  "for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and 
management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and 
othenwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  United  States."  The  role  of  today's 
Department  of  Education  is  much  broader,  but  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
continues  to  perform  these  crucial  original  purposes. 

The  current  statistics  program  of  NCES  has  evolved  over  the  past  decade  with  a  great  deal  of 
input  from  policymakers  and  other  data  users,  as  well  as  from  providers  of  education  data. 
During  this  time,  NCES  has  built  a  strong  reputation  with  the  field  for  the  quality  of  its  data.  The 
best  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  Federal  statistics  program  is  the  extent  to  which 
information  provided  serves  the  needs  of  different  data  users.  Statistical  information  informs 
both  public  and  private  decisions.  While  agencies  providing  statistical  information  rarely  see  a 
direct  link  between  their  data  and  specific  decisions,  their  work  contributes  to  the  identification 
of  needs,  the  development  of  policy  priorities,  and  the  formulation,  evaluation,  and  refinement  of 
programs.  NCES  statistics  are  widely  cited,  although  often  without  attribution.  Just  one  very 
recent  example  comes  from  the  education  summit  of  governors  and  business  leaders  in 
Palisades,  New  York.  Both  at  the  summit,  and  in  the  news  coverage  of  it,  NCES  data  were 
cited  as  the  nature  and  depth  of  education  problems  in  the  United  States  were  explored. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  accumulated  output  of  information  from  NCES-sponsored  studies 
has  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  policy  debate  surrounding  issues  such  as  academic  course- 
taking  among  high  school  students,  academic  standards,  literacy,  teacher  shortage,  dropouts, 
changing  test  scores,  student  financial  aid,  and  U.S.  student  achievement  compared  with  that  of 
other  nations. 

Two  examples  are  dropout  rates  and  literacy.  In  the  late  1980's,  the  general  public  and,  in  fact, 
many  policymakers  and  many  in  the  media  thought  that  dropout  rates  for  the  Nation  were  very 
high  and  were  getting  higher.  Information  provided  by  NCES  in  a  series  of  reports  on  dropouts 
changed  the  national  conversation.  Findings  showed  that  over  the  last  twenty  years,  dropout 
rates  have  been  decreasing  overall  and  have  been  declining  faster  for  African  Americans  than 
for  whites,  such  that  the  gap  between  the  two  is  closing.  The  findings  showed  further  that 
dropping  out  is  not  irrevocable  and  that  many  persons  return  to  school  to  earn  a  diploma  or  a 
GED  within  a  very  short  time  of  dropping  out.  The  data  also  provide  clear  indications  that 
dropout  rates  are  high  for  Hispanic  youth,  both  those  who  are  immigrants  and  those  who  were 
born  in  the  U.S.  All  of  these  data  help  to  clarify  perceptions,  some  faulty,  of  dropout  rates  and 
set  the  framework  for  policy  and  program  initiatives  related  to  the  issue. 

Similarly  on  literacy,  two  NCES  studies,  the  1992  National  Adult  Literacy  Study  and  the  1994 
International  Adult  Literacy  Study,  addressed  the  issue  in  a  new  and  enlightening  way.  Both 
studies  measured  degrees  of  literacy  on  a  continuum,  rather  than  measuring  its  presence  or 
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absence.  The  data  present  the  most  detailed  picture  that  has  ever  been  available  on  the 
condition  of  adult  literacy  and  the  relationships  among  individual  literacy,  educational 
attainment,  labor  market  participation,  employment  and  income,  and  literacy  practices.  These 
data  allow  policymakers  to  make  informed  decisions  based  on  a  real  understanding  of  the 
literacy  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  adult  population. 

Determining  who  uses  the  data  and  why  provides  another  important  insight  into  the 
effectiveness  of  the  statistics  program.  Staff  at  NCES  and  the  National  Library  of  Education 
handle  well  over  1,000  requests  for  information  per  month.  The  NCES  databases  provide 
responses  for  most  of  the  requests  from  such  diverse  audiences  as  a  publishing  company 
wanting  projections  of  school  enrollments  to  plan  for  textbook  needs,  a  State  higher  education 
agency  seeking  State  average  tuition  and  fees  for  a  review  of  its  current  State  tuition  policies,  a 
university  wanting  data  on  institutional  finances  in  order  to  compare  funding  levels  for  other 
four-year  colleges,  organizations  wanting  school  finance  data  for  legislative  purposes, 
corporations  seeking  data  on  degrees  conferred  in  order  to  plan  and  evaluate  recruiting  efforts 
for  specific  occupations,  and  a  magazine  wanting  data  on  computers  in  schools  for  an  article  to 
inform  the  general  public  about  the  growing  use  of  technology  in  education. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  NCES  statistical  program  has  emerged  from 
customer  feedback  and  focus  groups  that  have  included  congressional  staff,  State  and  local 
administrators,  the  media,  and  researchers.  The  focus  group  interviews  revealed  a  generally 
high  regard  for  the  quality  of  NCES  data  and  statistical  analyses,  the  breadth  of  its  data 
collections  and  publications,  the  expertise  of  its  staff  in  responding  to  requests  for  special 
analyses  and  information,  and  the  strength  of  NCES  as  a  statistical  agency.  Focus  group 
participants  also  shared  an  appreciation  of  the  sophistication  of  NCES  survey  designs,  which 
permit  researchers  to  apply  advanced  statistical  methods  of  analysis  to  the  data,  and  of  NCES 
use  of  new  technology  in  disseminating  data. 

NCES  has  instituted  practices  that  help  ensure  relevance,  quality,  and  utility  in  its  statistical 
collections  and  products.  Before  embarking  on  a  new  data  collection,  NCES  solicits  advice 
from  both  providers  and  users  of  the  data  and  includes  in  each  data  collection  contract  a 
requirement  for  a  review  panel  to  monitor  the  technical  and  programmatic  aspects  of  the 
collection  activities.  Prior  to  the  release  of  data  tapes  or  publications,  the  products  undergo 
rigorous  reviews  by  experts  within  and  outside  the  Department. 

The  current  statistics  program  of  NCES  addresses  three  key  objectives: 

•  Providing  general  statistics  about  the  condition  of,  and  trends  in,  education.  It  is  the 

duty  of  NCES  to  collect,  acquire,  compile,  and  disseminate  full  and  complete  statistics 
on  the  condition  and  progress  of  education,  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  secondary, 
and  postsecondary  levels.  The  data  are  gathered  from  many  sources — for  example, 
from  adrginistrative  records,  surveys  of  households,  and  surveys  of  students  within 
schools — and  are  used  for  many  purposes.  Some  of  the  data  are  used  to  explore 
specific  issues  in  education,  some  to  measure  progress,  and  some  as  the  basis  for 
allocating  Federal  education  funds. 
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•  Providing  data  to  monitor  education  reform  and  improvement  and  to  support  the 
research  agenda  of  OERI.  One  important  way  the  Department  supports  State  and  local 
reform  efforts  is  by  providing  comprehensive  information  about  education — education  in 
the  States,  in  the  Nation,  and  in  the  United  States  as  compared  to  other  countries. 
NCES's  education  indicators  provide  feedback  that  is  used  to  gauge  the  success  of 
actions  taken  by  States  and  local  communities,  as  well  as  the  Federal  government,  to 
bring  about  education  reform.  Local,  State,  and  Federal  policymakers  seek  and  use  the 
reliable,  timely  data  of  NCES  to  make  decisions  about  education.  The  National 
Education  Goals  Panel's  1995  report,  Building  a  Nation  of  Learners,  cites  14  of  NCES's 
databases  as  sources  for  infonmation  used  to  assess  progress  toward  achieving  the 
National  Education  Goals.  NCES  data  are  used  by  researchers  to  study  important 
problems  and  issues  in  education,  and  they  provide  an  important  source  of  information 
for  researchers  as  they  address  the  priorities  of  OERI's  five  research  Institutes. 

•  Developing  and  incorporating  the  use  of  new  technological,  statistical,  and  assessment 
methodologies.  NCES  develops  and  uses  new  technology  and  new  statistical  and 
assessment  methodologies,  and  explores  new  ways  to  present  data,  all  to  make  the 
organization  a  more  efficient  and  effective  one.  The  new  Education  Statistical  Services 
Institute,  initiated  this  year,  will  provide  NCES  with  a  stable  (up  to  ten  years)  yet  flexible 
(the  program  of  work  is  agreed  to  annually)  partnership  mechanism  for  conducting 
business  with  the  private  sector.  The  Institute  will  perform  special  developmental, 
design,  and  analytic  work.  NCES  is  also  working  with  another  contractor  to  identify 
emerging  data  needs,  issues  that  policymakers  will  require  data  to  address,  and 
technologies  for  producing  and  disseminating  large  databases  efficiently. 

The  major  surveys  and  activities  of  the  current  NCES  statistics  program  are: 

Common  Core  of  Data-The  Common  Core  is  the  primary  database  on  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Collected  via  State  administrative  records,  the  information  describes  the 
schools  and  school  districts  in  the  United  States.  The  data  are  used  to  allocate  funds  under 
many  Department  programs  and  to  select  samples  for  other  NCES  surveys.  Data  are  collected 
on  approximately  85,000  schools  and  15,000  school  districts  from  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  outlying  areas.  Coverage  includes  school  membership,  staff,  revenues  and 
expenditures,  dropouts,  and  graduates.  Researchers  and  administrators  use  the  data  to 
examine  such  issues  as  per  pupil  expenditures,  State  share  of  expenditures  for  education, 
pupil/teacher  ratios,  and  racial/ethnic  composition  of  schools.  In  1997,  NCES  will  continue  the 
annual  collections  and  report  on  data  from  1 996. 

Intecrated  Postsecondarv  Education  Data  Svstem-This  is  a  single,  comprehensive  system  of 
surveys  that  encompasses  all  postsecondary  institutions.  The  system  includes  institutions 
offering  academic,  vocational,  and  continuing  professional  education  programs,  and  excludes 
institutions  offering  primarily  avocational  and  adult  basic  education  programs.  NCES  annually 
collects  information  from  approximately  11,000  postsecondary  institutions  resulting  in  national-, 
state-,  and  institution-level  data.  Each  year  data  are  collected  on  institutional  characteristics, 
completions,  salaries,  revenues,  and  expenditures.  Data  on  fall  enrollment  and  academic 
libraries  are  collected  in  even-numbered  years,  and  in  odd-numbered  years,  data  on  fall 
enrollment  in  occupationally  specific  programs  and  fall  staff  by  occupational  activity.  The 
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interrelationships  among  the  system  components  provide  policymakers  and  researchers  with  a 
coomprehensive  perspective  on  postsecondary  education. 

Schools  and  Staffino  Survevs-These  surveys  provide  national  and  State  data  on  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  teachers  and  national  data  on  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  teachers.  The  data  describe  the  teacher  and  administrator  workforce, 
provide  indicators  of  changes  in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  teachers,  identify  factors  that 
influence  supply  and  demand  conditions,  and  allow  analyses  of  teacher  qualifications, 
workplace  conditions,  teaching  practices,  and  teacher  attrition  and  career  patterns.  Data  are 
collected  from  a  representative  sample  of  approximately  13,000  schools,  65,000  teachers,  and 
5,600  public  school  districts.  A  Teacher  Follow-up  survey  is  conducted  one  year  after  each 
regular  collection.  In  the  1993-94  collection,  NOES  accommodated  the  interests  of  the 
Department's  Office  of  Indian  Education  by  including  all  schools  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  oversampling  for  schools  with  high  Indian  populations  to  provide  information  on 
those  schools  and  teachers.  In  1997,  NOES  will  continue  to  report  data  from  the  1993-94 
survey  and  begin  questionnaire  development  for  the  next  cycle. 

National  Household  Education  Survey-The  Household  Survey  is  designed  to  collect  data 
pertaining  to  contemporary  issues  in  education  that  cannot  be  adequately  addressed  through 
the  traditional  school-based  surveys  conducted  by  NOES.  Typically,  a  sample  of  approximately 
64,000  households  is  surveyed.  In  1995,  topics  surveyed  were  participation  in  early  childhood 
programs  and  adult  education.  In  1996,  the  topics  are  parental  participation  in  education  and 
civic  activities,  and  youth  involvement  in  activities  that  promote  civic  responsibility.  NOES  is 
producing  reports  of  the  1995  survey  this  year.  In  1997,  NCES  will  report  on  the  1996  survey. 

Early  Childhood  Longitudinal  Studv-The  Early  Childhood  Study  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
longitudinal  studies  that  have  followed  cohorts  of  students,  each  beginning  with  students  of 
different  grades  to  learn  about  different  stages  of  the  educational  experience.  This  study  is 
being  designed  to  address  four  key  issues  on  which  information  is  currently  lacking:  school 
readiness;  children's  transitions  to  nonparental  preschool  care/education  programs, 
kindergarten,  and  first  grade;  the  relationship  between  children's  kindergarten  experience  and 
their  elementary  school  performance;  and  children's  cognitive  growth  and  progress  through 
elementary  and  middle/junior  high  school.  The  study  will  follow  a  nationally  representative 
sample  of  kindergarten  students.  NCES  has  coordinated  plans  for  the  study  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  organizations  interested  in  eariy  childhood  education.  The  Head  Start  Program  at 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Program  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  already  agreed  to  participate  in,  and  contribute  to,  the  study.  A 
large  scale  feasibility  study  is  planned  for  the  1996-97  school  year.  Contingent  on  the  success 
of  the  feasibility  study,  the  full  scale  study  will  take  place  during  the  1998-99  school  year. 

National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study-The  Student  Aid  Study  provides  comprehensive 
data  about  students  who  receive  Federal  and  other  financial  aid  and  students  who  do  not.  It  is 
an  important  source  of  information  for  policy  analyses  related  to  Federal  student  aid.  For  both 
groups  of  students,  the  study  collects  information  on  student  characteristics,  family  income, 
education  expenses,  employment,  educational  aspirations,  parent  characteristics,  parental 
support,  and  how  students  and  their  families  meet  the  costs  of  postsecondary  education.  In  the 
1995-96  study,  approximately  38,000  undergraduate  and  10,000  graduate/first  professional 
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degree  students  participated.  Results  of  past  studies  have  been  used  extensively  for  planning, 
budgeting,  cost  estinnation,  program  improvement,  regulatory  analyses,  and  scholarly  research. 
This  study  also  serves  as  the  basis  for  conducting  longitudinal  studies  of  postsecondary 
students.  In  1997,  NOES  will  complete  processing  and  analyzing  data  from  the  1996  survey. 
Reports  will  be  released  beginning  in  1998. 

International  Education  Statistics-NCES  carries  out  a  variety  of  activities  to  provide  statistical 
data  for  cross-national  comparisons  on  education.  Through  comparisons  with  other  countries,  it 
is  possible  to  learn  more  about  the  status  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  to  generate  new 
ideas  for  improving  American  education.  The  Third  International  Mathematics  and  Science 
Study  is  the  current  premier  activity  in  NOES'  international  program.  The  study  will  compare 
the  mathematics  and  science  achievement  of  U.S.  students  to  that  of  their  counterparts  in 
about  50  countries,  and  examine  the  contextual  and  instructional  factors  that  contribute  to 
achievement.  Reports  of  both  the  national  and  international  studies  will  be  released  in  the 
winter  of  1996  and  spring  of  1997. 

Other  Survey  Activities-NCES  periodically  collects  data  on  the  characteristics  of  postsecondary 
faculty  and  institutional  policies  regarding  faculty  through  the  National  Survey  of  Postsecondary 
Faculty.  The  next  data  collection  will  be  in  1998.  Also,  data  are  collected  on  public  libraries 
annually.  The  collection  in  1997  will  include  information  on  library  networks  and  cooperatives 
as  a  supplement  to  the  public  library  data.  Finally,  NOES  maintains  a  Fast  Response  Survey 
System  designed  to  collect  issue-oriented  data  quickly  and  with  minimum  response  burden. 
This  system  is  available  to  all  offices  of  the  Department  of  Education  and,  in  fact,  to  other 
Federal  agencies  having  an  interest  in  education  issues. 

Special  Analvses  and  Support  Activities-As  an  integral  part  of  the  statistics  program,  NCES 
engages  in  a  number  of  activities  that  complement  its  data  collections.  These  activities  include 
producing  a  wide  range  of  analytic  reports  covering  all  aspects  of  American  education,  including 
reports  on  national  and  international  education  indicators;  promoting  quality,  comparability,  and 
timeliness  of  its  data  through  cooperative  statistical  systems  with  State  and  local  education 
agencies  and  postsecondary  institutions;  incorporating  the  latest  technology  and  statistical 
methodologies  in  the  collection,  processing,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  data;  and  working 
closely  with  the  research  community  to  expand  use  of  NCES  data  through  technical  assistance 
and  fellows  programs. 

The  Condition  of  Education,  The  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  and  Projections  of  Education 
Statistics  are  the  three  flagship  publications  of  NCES.  These  three  annual  volumes  represent 
the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  statistical  information  on  education  issues  in  the  United 
States.  They  serve  a  diverse  audience  of  policymakers  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels, 
researchers,  educators,  and  the  general  public.  The  analyses,  charts,  tables,  and  text  included 
in  the  publications  are  derived  from  all  of  the  NCES  data  collections  and  incorporate  data  from 
other  Federal  and  private  sources.  Each  year  there  is  overwhelming  demand  for  the  current 
issues,  and  they  are  used  constantly  as  reference  volumes  as  NCES  responds  to  the  more  than 
1,000  requests  for  information  received  each  month. 

Condition  of  Education-The  Condition  of  Education  reports  where  progress  is  being  made  in 
education  and  where  it  is  not,  draws  attention  to  emerging  issues,  and  informs  the  ongoing 
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policy  debate.  It  consists  of  60  indicators  organized  into  six  sections:  access,  participation,  and 
progress;  achievement,  attainment,  and  curriculum;  economic  and  other  outcomes  of 
education;  size,  growth,  and  output  of  educational  institutions;  climate,  classrooms,  and 
diversity  in  educational  institutions;  and  human  and  financial  resources  of  educational 
institutions.  Over  the  next  two  years  at  least  three  new  indicators  will  be  added  to  the 
publication.  They  are  the  percent  of  dropouts  who  return  to  earn  diplomas  or  obtain  a  GED 
within  two  years  of  dropping  out  compared  to  data  from  1982;  the  proportion  of  teachers  taking 
different  types  of  professional  development  training  by  discipline;  and  college  course-taking 
patterns  of  new  bachelor's  degree  recipients,  and  new  teachers,  specifically,  compared  to 
patterns  in  1986.  All  of  these  new  indicators  will  be  based  on  data  from  NCES  surveys. 

The  Digest  of  Education  Statistics--The  Digest  provides  a  compilation  of  statistical  information, 
nationwide  in  scope,  covering  American  education  from  pre-kindergarten  through  graduate 
school.  It  draws  on  information  from  both  government  and  private  sources  and  especially  from 
the  surveys  and  activities  carried  out  by  NCES.  Topics  include  the  number  of  schools  and 
colleges,  teachers,  enrollments,  graduates,  educational  attainment,  finances,  Federal  funds  for 
education,  employment  and  income  of  graduates,  libraries,  and  international  education 
comparisons.  Supplemental  information  on  population  trends,  attitudes  on  education, 
education  characteristics  of  the  labor  force,  government  finances,  and  economic  trends 
provides  background  for  evaluating  education  data. 

Pro|ections  of  Education  Statistics-This  volume  provides  researchers,  policy  analysts, 
administrators,  and  other  users  with  national  and  State  level  projections  developed  with  a 
consistent  methodology.  The  information  covers  national  level  projections  of  elementary  and 
secondary  enrollment,  higher  education  enrollment,  high  school  graduates,  earned  degrees 
conferred,  classroom  teachers,  expenditures  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
expenditures  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  level  projections  cover  public  elementary 
and  secondary  enrollment,  and  public  high  school  graduates.  The  projections  are  based 
primarily  on  data  collected  through  NCES  surveys  supplemented  with  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  In  1997,  NCES  will  update  the  data  and  make  projections  to  the  year  2007. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Institutional  census  collections  $8,411  $7,344  $10,082 

Cross-sectional  surveys 
Longitudinal  surveys 
International  studies 
Special  analyses  and  support  activities 
Cooperative  systems  and  dissemination 
Total,  Statistics 
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12,440 

11,262 

7,150 

3,502 

4,375 

10.645 

9,300 

8,043 

6,050 

9.350 

9,530 

9,473 

5.150 

5.673 

6.600 

48,153 

46,227 

50.000 
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Assessment 

(National  Education  Statistics  Act,  sections  41 1  and  412) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress    $29,757  $29,750  -$7 

National  Assessment  Governing  Board  2.880  3.000  +120 

Total  32,637  32,750  +113 

FTE'  11  11  0 


'  FTE  that  are  associated  with  the  National  Assessment  Governing  Board  are  financed  by  this  activity. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  is  the  only  nationally  representative 
assessment  of  what  American  students  know  and  can  do.  NAEP  measures  and  reports  the 
status  and  trends  in  student  learning  over  time,  subject  by  subject. 

Nationally  representative  assessment  data  must  be  collected  and  reported  at  least  once  every 
two  years  on  students  in  grades  4,  8,  and  12  in  public  and  private  schools.  State-representative 
assessments  are  also  authorized  and  regularly  conducted  in  States  wishing  to  participate. 
States  bear  the  costs  of  conducting  State-level  assessments.  The  Secretary  may  also  require 
States  to  share  other  reasonable  costs  of  State  assessments,  such  as  the  costs  of  data 
analysis  and  reporting.  On-going  evaluation  of  the  NAEP  program  is  required. 

The  National  Assessment  Governing  Board  (NAGB)  is  responsible  for  formulating  policy  for 
NAEP.  NAGB  is  composed  of  twenty-five  voting  members  including  Governors,  State 
legislators,  chief  State  school  officers,  superintendents.  State  and  local  board  of  education 
members,  testing  and  measurement  experts,  curriculum  specialists,  teachers,  and  parents. 
Using  a  national  consensus  approach,  NAGB  develops  appropriate  assessment  objectives  and 
achievement  levels  for  each  grade  in  each  subject  area  to  be  assessed. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992   $29,900 

1993  29,262 

1994  29,262 

1995  32,757 

1996  32,637 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $32.75  million  for  Assessment.  The  National  Assessment  is  used 
widely  to  judge  the  overall  effectiveness  of  national  education  improvement  efforts  and  is  the 
primary  source  of  information  for  assessing  and  reporting  progress  toward  National  Education 
Goal  Three,  student  competency  over  challenging  subject  matter. 

The  third  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Education  panel  on  the  evaluation  of  the  1992 
State  assessments  had  this  to  say  about  the  National  Assessment: 

NAEP  is  an  unparalleled  source  of  information  about 
U.S.  students'  academic  achievement  in  reading, 
writing,  mathematics,  science,  history,  and  geography. 
NAEP's  sampling  design  enables  it  to  accurately 
describe  the  academic  proficiency  of  U.S.  students  in 
grades  4,  8,  and  12  without  having  to  assess  every 
student.  Moreover,  it  provides  information  about 
specific  subpopulations  of  students  by  gender,  race  or 
ethnicity,  region  of  the  country,  and  size  or  type  of 
community.  Compared  to  alternative  data  sources 
such  as  college  admissions  tests  or  commercially 
published  achievement  tasks,  NAEP  has  provided 
more  broadly  useful  performance  data  because  of  its 
national  probability  sample  and  high  participation  rates. 

The  National  Goals  Panel  also  strongly  endorses  NAEP  as  one  of  the  most  useful  data  sets. 
NAEP  allows  comparisons  of  student  achievement  among  States  and  between  individual  States 
and  the  Nation.  It  provides  a  measure  of  the  success  of  education  reform.  The  1996  NAEP 
data  will  be  linked  with  the  1995  Third  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study  data  to 
permit  States  to  compare  the  achievement  of  their  students  with  the  achievement  of  students 
from  other  countries. 

Also  indicative  of  the  effectiveness  of  NAEP  is  the  participation  of  so  many  States  in  the 
voluntary  State-level  assessments,  even  though  States  that  participate  must  bear  the  burden  of 
conducting  the  State-level  assessments.  Forty-seven  States  and  outlying  areas  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  Dependent  Schools  participated  in  the  1996  State-level  assessments. 
According  to  NAGB,  NAEP's  innovative  test  frameworks  have  been  used  by  a  number  of  States 
and  local  school  districts  as  resources  in  their  efforts  to  develop  challenging  instructional 
materials  and  assessments  and  in  their  professional  development  activities.  Classroom 
teachers  have  found  frameworks  and  released  assessment  items  useful  in  identifying  important 
content  and  skills  and  in  informing  their  own  work  on  innovative  assessment  strategies.  NAEP 
uses  a  complex  sampling  design  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  information  with  minimal  testing 
burden.  It  is  the  only  test  of  its  kind;  there  is  no  other  nationally  representative  assessment  of 
what  the  Nation's  students  know  and  can  do. 

In  1996,  national  assessments  were  conducted  in  mathematics  and  science  in  grades  4,  8,  and 
12,  and  State  assessments  were  conducted  in  mathematics  in  grades  4  and  8  and  in  science  in 
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grade  8.  The  1997  request  includes  funds  for  completing  the  analysis  of  the  1996 
assessments,  conducting  a  "probe"  of  arts  achievement  in  grade  8  in  1997,  and  developing  the 
assessments  proposed  for  1998.  (The  "probe"  of  the  arts  will  assess  a  smaller  than  normal 
sample  of  students.  The  smaller  sample,  a  cost-savings  measure,  will  provide  nationally 
representative  data,  but  will  not  permit  reporting  by  numerous  subgroups.)  National 
assessments  are  planned  in  reading,  writing,  and  civics,  in  grades  4,  8,  and  12  in  1998,  and 
-  State  assessments  are  planned  in  reading  in  grades  4  and  8  and  in  writing  in  grade  8. 

The  1998  civics  assessment  will  be  brand  new  and  will  be  congruent  with  the  new  Standards  for 
Civics  and  Government  developed  by  the  Center  for  Civic  Education.  The  reading  assessment 
will  be  similar  to  those  administered  in  1992  and  1994  and  will  yield  trend  data  for  the  Nation 
with  three  data  points:  1992,  1994,  and  1998.  State-level  trend  data  for  grades  4  and  8  will  also 
be  available  for  States  that  participated  in  NAEP's  earlier  State-level  reading  assessments. 
The  writing  assessment  will  be  NAEP's  first  State-level  writing  assessment.  Many  States  have 
their  own  writing  tests,  and  many  will  be  eager  to  use  State-level  NAEP  data  to  see  how 
students  in  their  States  perform  in  comparison  with  students  in  the  Nation  and  in  other  States. 
No  trend  data  will  be  available  until  the  next  writing  assessment. 

In  addition  to  funds  for  assessment  activities  described  above,  the  request  for  1997  includes 
funds  for  other  NAEP-reiated  activities  such  as  secondary  analysis  of  NAEP  data  and  external 
evaluations  of  NAEP.  The  request  also  includes  funding  for  NAGB — compensation  and 
benefits  for  its  staff,  as  well  as  funds  for  contractors  to  develop  objectives  and  specifications  for 
future  assessments,  set  achievement  levels  for  reporting  assessment  results,  and  print  and 
distribute  occasional  papers  and  bulletins  and  NAEP  assessment  objectives  prior  to  the  conduct 
of  assessments. 

Both  NCES  and  NAGB  have  been  working  recently  with  the  Department's  Office  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS)  and  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority 
Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA)  on  greater  inclusion  in  NAEP  testing  of  students  with  disabilities 
and  students  with  limited  proficiency  in  English.  New  accommodations  and  new  criteria  for 
determining  which  students  should  be  assessed  have  been  reviewed  and  revised  so  that  fewer 
students  should  be  excluded  from  NAEP  assessments  in  the  future.  New  criteria  for  inclusion 
will  be  used  in  1996  for  both  the  national  and  State-level  assessments;  special 
accommodations  in  the  administration  of  the  assessment  will  be  made  for  national 
assessments.  Studies  of  the  consequences  of  the  new  procedures  will  be  undertaken  so  that 
data  from  the  1996  assessments  can  be  compared  with  data  from  earlier  assessments 
administered  with  little  or  no  accommodation  and  less  rigorous  inclusion  criteria. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

NAEP 

Assessment  operations 

$26,266 

$27,164 

$26,260 

Technical  review,  evaluation, 

secondary  analyses,  and  special  studies 

3.491 

2.593 

3,490 

Subtotal  NAEP 

29,757 

29,757 

29,750 

NAGB 

Board  operations 

1,771 

1,882 

1,944 

Framework  development 

621 

500 

553 

Achievement  level  setting 

600 

495 

500 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 

3 

3 

3 

Subtotal  NAGB  2,995  2,880  3.000 

Total,  Assessment  32,752  32,637  32,750 
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(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  II,  section  2102) 
1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  OOOs): 

1996  1997  Change 

$18,000  $15,000  -$3,000 


^  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  title  II,  5  percent  is  to  be  set  aside  for  part  A  (of  which  5  percent  Is  to  be  set 
aside  for  section  2103),  and  1  percent  Is  to  be  set  aside  for  part  C,  except  that  the  amount  for  part  C  is  not  to  exceed 
$3.2  million  In  any  fiscal  year. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  supports  activities  of  national  significance  contributing  to  the  development  and 
implementation  of  high-quality  professional  development  in  the  core  subject  areas.  Support  for 
the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  (NBPTS),  which  is  developing  a 
voluntary  system  of  challenging  professional  certification  for  teachers,  is  specifically  authorized. 

Examples  of  other  authorized  activities  include:  providing  seed  money  to  agencies  and 
organizations  to  develop  their  capacity  to  provide  professional  development;  supporting 
professional  development  with  strong  academic  and  pedagogical  content  for  teams  of  teachers 
and  other  educators  from  individual  schools;  encouraging  the  development  of  professional 
networks  to  allow  for  interaction  among  teachers  of  the  core  academic  subjects;  encouraging 
development  of  models  for  recruiting  and  retaining  new,  highly  qualified  teachers;  promoting  the 
transferability  of  certification;  and  disseminating  information  about  emerging  academic 
standards  and  related  professional  development.  Support  may  be  provided  for  the  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Materials.  Evaluation  of  activities 
carried  out  under  both  the  Federal  and  State  Eisenhower  programs  is  also  authorized. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992 $20,880  ' 

1993 20,664  ' 

1994 20,864  ' 

1995 21,356 

1996 18,000 

'  Includes  $4.88  million  for  the  NBPTS,  which  was  authorized  only  by  the  appropriation  act. 
'  Includes  $4,792  million  for  the  NBPTS  appropriated  under  title  V.  part  D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.. 
1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 
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The  Department's  request  for  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  National  Activities  is  the 
amount  needed  for  three  key  activities  designed  to  support  the  long-term  reform  of  teacher 
professional  development.  This  is  an  important  investment  of  Federal  funds  because  high- 
quality  professional  development  is  essential  if  teachers  are  to  be  prepared  to  help  students 
learn  to  higher  academic  standards.    The  request  also  includes  funds  to  support  a 
clearinghouse  on  materials  for  math  and  science  education. 

State-wide  Reform  of  Teacher  Preparation: 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Department  made  grants  to  nine  States  to  bring  State  agency,  higher 
education,  and  local  educational  agency  representatives  together  to  reform  and  align  teacher 
preparation,  initial  licensing,  and  beginning  teacher  induction  with  each  other  and  with  the 
State's  challenging  academic  standards  for  students.  With  the  budget  proposed  for  1997,  we 
will  fund  the  third  year  of  these  grants,  and  mal<e  new  awards  to  an  additional  five  States. 

These  projects  vary  from  State  to  State,  but  generally  encompass  reform  of  all  aspects  of  initial 
teacher  development,  from  recruitment  and  selection  of  teacher  candidates,  to  the  curriculum 
and  instruction  provided  in  teacher  preparation  programs,  to  the  collaboration  of  colleges  of 
education  with  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  professional  preparation  and  development  of 
teachers,  to  the  policies  and  procedures  governing  State  licensing  of  teachers,  to  the  support 
provided  to  teachers  in  their  initial  years  of  teaching.  An  increasing  number  of  new  teachers  will 
be  needed  in  the  next  decade  as  the  teacher  workforce  ages  and  retires.  Now  is  the  opportune 
time  to  focus  on  the  reform  of  teacher  preparation  and  licensing  to  ensure  that  teachers  are 
selected  who  are  fully  able  to  teach  students  to  challenging  academic  standards. 

Performance-Based  Teacher  Assessment  and  Professional  Development  Systems: 

Work  is  moving  ahead  swiftly  on  developing  standards  for  teachers  and  standards-based 
approaches  to  teacher  preparation  and  continuing  professional  development.  However,  efforts 
to  develop  comprehensive,  integrated  performance-based  assessment  and  professional 
development  strategies  that  help  us  understand  and  strengthen  the  connections  among  teacher 
assessment,  teacher  professional  development,  and  student  learning  are  lagging  behind.  Local 
educational  agencies.  State  departments  of  education,  and  institutions  of  higher  education  need 
model  assessment  systems  that  can  be  used  to  assess  both  teacher  candidates  and  practicing 
teachers  fairly  and  rigorously  and  that  produce  results  that  can  be  used  for  accountability 
purposes  and  for  the  improvement  of  both  the  teaching  practice  of  the  individuals  concerned 
and  the  programs  that  prepared  them.  The  design  and  effectiveness  of  these  models  must  be 
predicated  on  their  effectiveness  in  improving  teaching  and,  ultimately,  student  leaming. 

This  initiative  will  support  two  related  activities.  First,  a  contractor  will:  (1)  synthesize  the  best 
available  research  and  exemplary  practices  relevant  to  the  design  of  a  comprehensive  teacher 
assessment  and  professional  development  system  that  serves  accountability  and  improvement 
purposes  for  both  individuals  and  programs;  (2)  examine  currently  available  assessment 
instruments  and  teacher  professional  development  strategies  and  analyze  their  implications  for 
teacher  effectiveness  and  student  leaming;  (3)  undertake  further  development  of  instruments 
as  warranted;  and  (4)  develop  assessment  and  professional  development  models  for  use  in 
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State-wide  reform  efforts  and  work  intensively  with  six  States  receiving  grants  from  OERI  to 
further  develop  the  models. 

The  second  activity  will  be  a  grant  competition  to  select  the  six  States  that  will  work  with  the 
contractor  during  the  succeeding  three  years  to  refine  and  use  the  models  for  State-wide 
improvement  of  teacher  assessment,  preparation,  licensing,  induction,  continuing  professional 
development,  and  advanced  certification. 

National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards: 

The  Department  will  continue  to  provide  support  for  the  research  and  development  activities  of 
the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards.  The  mission  of  the  National  Board  is 
to  establish  high  and  rigorous  standards  for  what  accomplished  teachers  should  know  and  be 
able  to  do,  to  develop  and  operate  a  national  voluntary  system  to  assess  and  certify  teachers 
who  meet  these  standards,  and  to  advance  related  education  reforms  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  student  learning  in  American  schools.  The  Board  has  recently  certified  its  second 
group  of  teachers.  Instruments  and  protocols  for  six  specialty  areas  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of 
1997.  Certificates  in  a  total  of  30  specialty  areas  are  planned.  Similar  board  certification 
systems  designed  to  identify  highly  competent  practitioners  are  in  place  in  other  fields  such  as 
medicine. 

Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Materials  Clearinghouse: 

The  clearinghouse  works  in  conjunction  with  the  mathematics  and  science  education  regional 
consortia  to  provide  assistance  across  the  country  to  efforts  to  upgrade  teaching  and  learning  in 
mathematics  and  science  consistent  with  challenging  academic  standards.  According  to  the 
most  recently  available  data,  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  1996,  the  clearinghouse 
received  neariy  8,000  requests  for  print  materials  or  online  resources  and  distributed  more  than 
73,000  clearinghouse  products,  as  well  as  164,000  copies  of  its  newsletter.  The  clearinghouse 
offers  electronic  services  and  reports  that  it  received  over  half  a  million  "hits"  during  the  same 
two-month  period.  The  first  clearinghouse  award  was  made  in  1992,  and  the  original 
clearinghouse  will  complete  its  final  year  of  operation  with  1996  funds.  A  new  award  will  be 
made  in  1997. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

State  reform  of  teacher  preparation 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

$3,461 
0 

0 
$3,613 

$2,000 
3,720 

Performance-based  teacher  assessment 

0 

0 

2,000 

NBPTS 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Mathematics  and  science  education 
materials  clearinghouse 

5,472 

5,472 

2,000 

Other  continuation  awards 

7,148 

3,800 

0 

Evaluation 

117 

115 

150 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 

158 

0 

130 
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Technology  for  education:  Technology  literacy  challenge  fund 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  III,  part  A,  section  3132) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

0  $250,000  +$250,000 


^  When  the  appropriation  for  title  III,  part  A,  subparts  1 ,2,  and  3  Is  less  than  $75  million,  $3  million  is  to  be  set  aside  for 
subpart  1  and  $10  million  for  subpart  3,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  made  available  for  section  3136.  When  the 
appropriation  for  title  III,  part  A,  subparts  1 ,  2,  and  3  Is  $75  million  or  greater,  $5  million  is  to  be  set  aside  for  subpart  1 , 
$10  million  for  subpart  3,  and  the  remainder  for  subpart  2. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund  will  provide  grants  to  the  States  under  the  authority  of 
title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Challenge  Fund  is 
to  provide  resources  for  the  implementation  of  statewide  strategies  designed  to  enable  all 
schools  to  integrate  technology  fully  into  school  curricula,  so  that  all  students  become 
technologically  literate,  with  the  communication,  math,  science,  and  critical  thinking  skills 
essential  for  success  in  the  Information  Age.  The  specific  goals  of  the  Challenge  Fund  program 
are: 

•  All  teachers  in  the  Nation  will  have  the  training  and  support  they  need  to  help  all 
students  learn  through  computers  and  through  the  information  superhighway; 

•  All  teachers  and  students  will  have  modem  computers  in  their  classrooms; 

•  Every  classroom  will  be  connected  to  the  information  superhighway;  and 

•  Effective  and  engaging  software  and  online  learning  resources  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
every  school  curriculum. 

Each  State  will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  share  of  the  total  appropriation  equal  to  its  share  of  funds 
under  part  A  of  title  I,  except  that  no  State  will  receive  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
appropriated  amount.  States  will  use  their  funds  to  award  grants,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to 
local  school  districts.  States  will  have  maximum  flexibility  to  accomplish  the  goals  outlined 
above  and,  in  order  to  receive  funds,  will  have  to  meet  only  three  requirements. 

State  Strategy-To  be  eligible  for  funds,  each  State  will  develop  a  strategy  for  enabling  every 
school  in  the  State  to  meet  the  four  program  goals  by  the  dawn  of  the  next  century.  The  State 
strategies  will  address  the  needs  of  all  schools,  including  rural  and  inner  city  schools.  The 
strategies  will  include  benchmarks  and  timetables  for  accomplishing  the  goals,  but  these 
measures  will  be  set  by  each  State,  not  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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Private  Sector  Partnership-State  strategies  will  include  significant  private  sector  participation 
and  commitment.  Private  sector  commitments  should  at  least  match  the  amount  of  Federal 
support.  Such  a  match  can  be  met  by  volunteer  services,  cost  reductions  and  payments  for 
connections  under  the  expanded  Universal  Service  Fund  provisions  of  the  Telecommunications 
Act,  and  a  range  of  other  commitments. 

Annual  Report  to  the  Public-To  ensure  accountability,  each  State  will  report  to  its  residents 
at  the  end  of  every  school  year  on  the  progress  made  in  achieving  its  benchmarks  and  how  it 
will  achieve  the  ultimate  goals  of  its  strategies  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner. 

Districts  in  States  that  choose  not  to  participate  in  the  program  (if  there  are  any  such  States) 
will  not  be  precluded  from  benefiting  from  the  Challenge  Fund.  The  budget  request  includes 
appropriations  language  that  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  reserve  the  funds  of  any 
State  that  chooses  not  participate  in  the  program  (rather  than  reallocating  them  among  other 
States)  and  to  provide  districts  in  the  State  with  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  a  share  of  the 
funds.  In  the  event  a  State's  funds  are  reserved,  the  Secretary  will  announce  a  competition  in 
the  Federal  Register  restricted  to  school  districts  in  that  State.  In  order  to  compete,  districts  will 
have  to  meet  the  three  requirements  othenwise  required  of  the  State,  but  for  the  respective 
district  only,  i.e.,  a  district  strategy,  private  sector  partnership,  and  annual  report  to  the  public. 
The  Secretary  will  give  priority  in  the  award  of  these  funds  to  the  districts  with  the  best  plans, 
enrolling  the  largest  concentrations  of  poor  students,  and  demonstrating  the  greatest  needs  for 
technology. 

Challenge  funds  may  be  used  for  acquiring  hardware,  software,  and  connectivity  linkages; 
providing  professional  development  in  the  integration  of  technology  into  the  curriculum;  and 
developing  applications  of  technology  to  support  challenging  learning  activities  and 
opportunities  for  all  students. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

This  request  for  a  Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund  is  designed  to  catalyze  and  leverage 
State,  local,  and  private  sector  efforts  so  that  schools  provide  our  children  with  greater 
opportunities  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  will  need  to  thrive  in  the  next  century. 
The  1997  request  is  the  first  installment  of  an  investment  planned  to  reach  $2  billion  over  the 
next  five  years,  part  of  a  major  commitment  to  upgrading  our  schools  so  that  students  are 
prepared  to  work  in  the  coming  century. 

Educational  technology  is  effective.  The  results  of  hundreds  of  research  studies  conducted 
since  the  1960's,  when  computers  first  began  to  be  used  in  classrooms,  indicate  that,  when 
properly  used,  technology  improves  all  aspects  of  education,  including  equity  in  opportunity, 
student  learning,  teacher  professional  development,  classroom  management,  and  school 
administration.    As  an  instructional  tool,  technology  helps  students  master  basic  skills,  solve 
complex  real-life  problems  that  require  advanced  skills,  and  prepare  for  the  world  of  work. 
Students  using  computer  aided  instruction  (CAI)  proceed  at  their  own  pace  at  exercises  in  basic 
skills,  getting  immediate  feedback,  and  working  at  tasks  chosen  to  meet  their  needs.  Students 
using  CAI  outperfonn  non-CAl  peers  by  30  percent  on  standardized  achievement  tests.  Other 
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technology,  such  as  video  technology  and  multimedia  presentations,  can  bring  material  to  life, 
making  it  easier  for  students  to  understand  and  retain  what  they  read  and  hear. 

Student  learning  of  advanced  skills  is  enhanced  as  well.  Videodiscs  and  software  on  CD-ROM 
can  simulate  natural  and  man-made  phenomena  that  students  would  not  otherwise  experience, 
such  as  acting  as  the  mayor  of  a  large  city  (experiencing  the  effects  of  all  the  interconnections 
and  trade-offs  that  entails)  or  manipulating  geometric  shapes  to  repair  a  bridge.  Word 
processors  enable  easier  revision  and  better  writing.  And  electronic  networks  give  students 
access  to  databases,  experts,  and  their  peers  around  the  world.  Students  with  extensive 
access  to  technology  exhibit  superior  problem-solving  and  organizational  skills  compared  with 
students  in  more  traditional  programs. 

Students  with  disabilities  benefit  from  computer  technology,  with  more  students  with  disabilities 
able  to  remain  in  classrooms  with  their  peers.  Synthesized  speech  lets  those  with  speech 
impairments  speak  by  typing  their  words  into  a  computer;  speech-to-text  translators  transfer  the 
spoken  word  to  text  for  those  who  cannot  use  a  keyboard.  In  some  cases,  learning  disabled 
students  have  become  particularly  proficient  with  technology  and  have  become  valuable 
resources  in  their  classrooms. 

States  and  schools  are  ready.  States,  school  districts,  and  business  and  industry  have 
already  begun  to  make  the  investments  that  will  be  needed.  Voters  in  one  State  have  approved 
a  $50  million  bond  issue  for  educational  technology;  a  leading  telephone  company  recently 
committed  $150  million  over  five  years  to  teacher  training.  The  percentage  of  schools  with 
access  to  the  Internet  grew  from  35  percent  to  50  percent  between  1994  and  1995. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Only  9  percent  of  classrooms  are  connected  to  the  Internet; 
only  24  percent  of  schools  have  a  computer  in  every  classroom;  and  only  4  percent  of  schools 
have  a  computer  for  every  five  students  (a  level  needed  to  allow  regular  student  use).  And 
while  there  are  many  more  computers  in  schools  than  there  were  just  a  few  years  ago,  many 
are  too  outmoded  to  operate  more  advanced  multimedia  or  telecommunications  applications. 
There  are  currently  an  average  of  14  multimedia  computers  per  K-12  school,  roughly  one  for 
every  38  students.  (The  averages  can  be  misleading,  however,  because  the  distribution  of 
such  computers  is  uneven.)  It  will  take  a  substantial  and  sustained  effort  from  government,  the 
schools,  and  business  and  industry  to  reach  the  goals  of  the  Challenge  Fund. 

Equity  of  access  demands  attention.  Although  major  Federal  programs,  notably  Title  I  of 
ESEA,  have  supported  the  use  of  technology  in  schools  in  poorer  areas,  equity  remains  an 
issue.  It  is  simply  harder  for  poorer  communities  and  communities  serving  large  concentrations 
of  poor  students  to  find  the  means  to  invest  in  the  infrastructure  needed  to  make  educational 
technology  really  effective.  Although  technology  can  help  make  powerful  new  learning 
opportunities  available  to  students,  data  show  that  schools  serving  substantial  numbers  of  low- 
income  or  minority  students  are  less  likely  to  be  able  to  provide  access  to  technology  and  the 
Internet.  With  effective  State  planning  (and  many  States  have  well-thought-out  plans),  these 
funds  can  be  used  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  "have-nots,"  children  left  out  because  their 
schools  could  not  afford  to  become  part  of  the  Information  Age. 
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There  is  no  fixed  prescription  for  integrating  technology  into  daily  learning  in  classrooms-local 
innovation  and  private  sector  ingenuity  are  likely  to  continue  to  lead  to  more  powerful 
applications  of  information  technologies  in  the  years  ahead.  But  there  are  many  things 
States  and  school  districts  could  undertake,  depending  on  their  particular  circumstances. 
Examples  include: 

Working  with  high-tech  companies  and  universities  to  provide  training  for  a  lead  corps  of 
teachers  who  could  serve  as  mentors,  trainers,  and  advisors  to  their  colleagues; 

Funding  on-the-spot  technical  support  for  teachers  during  the  school  day; 

Sponsoring  joint  ventures  of  States  and  software  design  firms  to  develop  software 
products  geared  to  State  academic  standards; 

Providing  incentive  grants,  awards,  or  salary  increases  to  teachers  who  upgrade  their 
knowledge  of  computers  and  how  to  use  them  in  the  classroom; 

Building  high-speed  networks  (carrying  voice,  video,  text,  and  graphics)  connecting 
schools  in  a  district;  and 

Fully  equipping  schools  so  that  a  concentration  of  equipment,  software,  network 
connections,  and  support  for  teachers  is  brought  to  bear,  and  these  schools  can  serve 
as  exemplars  for  others. 

Private  sector  participation  is  key  to  the  ultimate  integration  of  technology  into  all  of  the  Nation's 
classrooms.  There  are  numerous  examples  throughout  the  country  of  how  the  private  sector 
can  participate  and  just  what  private  sector  participation  can  mean.  Another  example  that  can 
be  realized  in  all  communities  will  come  with  the  implementation  of  the  Telecommunications 
Act,  as  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  State  public  utilities  commissions,  service 
providers,  rate  payers,  and  the  education  community  work  out  how  to  provide 
telecommunications  services  to  schools  and  libraries  at  discounted  rates-helping  students  and 
schools  gain  access  to  the  Internet  and  technologically  advanced  information  services. 

The  funds  requested  here  are  not  intended  to  provide  wholesale  support  for  the  introduction  of 
technology  into  all  schools  across  the  country,  and  certainly  not  for  ongoing  maintenance  of  a 
technology  infrastructure.  That  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  request  and  is  not  an  appropriate 
Federal  task.  But  the  amount  requested  could  significantly  accelerate  the  effort,  help  States 
carry  out  their  plans  for  educational  technology,  and  lead  to  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
technology  resources.  The  conditions  described  above-the  improvement  of  technology  and  its 
effectiveness  in  a  wide  variety  of  educational  applications;  the  readiness  of  States,  school 
districts,  and  business  and  industry  to  bring  technology  to  the  schools;  the  extent  of  the 
immediate  need,  especially  the  need  for  equity  of  access;  and  the  prospect  of  reduced  cost- 
combine  to  mdke  this  request  singularly  important  and  timely. 
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(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  III,  part  A,  section  3136) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooOs): 

1996  1997  Change 

$38,000  $60,000  +$22,000 


'  When  the  appropriation  for  title  III,  part  A,  subparts  1 ,2,  and  3  is  less  than  $75  million,  $3  million  is  to  be  set  aside  for 
subpart  1  and  $10  million  for  subpart  3,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  made  available  for  section  3136   When  the 
appropriation  for  title  III,  part  A,  subparts  1 ,  2,  and  3  is  $75  million  or  greater,  $5  million  is  to  be  set  aside  for  subpart  1 , 
$10  million  for  subpart  3,  and  the  remainder  for  subpart  2. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Local  Innovation  Challenge  Fund  was  initiated  as  the  Technology  Learning  Challenge  in 
1995.  It  is  designed  to  support  partnerships  among  educators,  business  and  industry,  and  other 
organizations  in  the  community  to  develop  innovative  new  applications  of  technology  and 
community  plans  for  fully  integrating  technology  into  schools.  The  goal  is  to  create  classrooms 
for  the  21st  century. 

The  program  provides  competitive  awards  to  consortia  that  include  at  least  one  local 
educational  agency  with  a  high  percentage  or  number  of  children  living  in  poverty.  Other 
consortium  members  may  include  other  local  educational  agencies,  State  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  businesses,  museums,  libraries,  academic  content  experts, 
software  designers,  and  others.  Awards  are  made  for  five  years. 

In  the  award  of  grants,  priority  is  given  to  consortia  that  will  serve  areas  with  many 
disadvantaged  students  (or  with  the  greatest  need  for  educational  technology),  provide  direct 
benefits  to  students,  ensure  sustained  professional  development  for  teachers  and  other 
educators  to  ensure  effective  and  sustained  use  of  the  technology  acquired,  and  devote 
substantial  member  resources  to  the  project. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0    ' 

1993 0    ' 

1994 0    ' 

1995 $9,500 

1996 38,000 

'This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995. 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  funds  requested  here  will  complement  funds  made  available  to  States  under  the 
Technology  Literacy  Challenge  Fund,  by  supporting  innovation  in  the  application  and  use  of 
technology  to  improve  teaching  and  learning.  The  State  grant  funds  will  help  build  the 
infrastructure  for  integrating  technology  into  every  classroom.  These  funds  will  help  show  the 
way  by  supporting  partnerships  of  business  and  industry  and  local  schools  that  propose 
innovative  approaches  to  improving  students'  (including  adult  learners')  achievement  with 
technology,  whether  through  classroom  applications  for  students,  new  hardware,  better 
software,  the  development  of  new  network  products  for  school  use,  or  new  and  more  effective 
approaches  to  professional  development.  The  result  should  be  innovation  and  models  from 
which  communities  across  the  country  can  benefit.  The  demonstration  of  strategies  and  new 
uses  of  technology  will  complement  the  Literacy  Challenge. 

Studies  have  demonstrated  that  individualized,  learner-centered  instruction  has  the  potential  to 
enhance  learning  productivity  dramatically.  Teachers  report  a  strong  positive  effect  on  student 
motivation,  so  that  students  are  excited  about  coming  to  school,  and  want  to  use  the  computers 
to  do  their  work.  Support  for  teachers  attempting  to  reform  their  classroom  practice  can  be 
provided  through  computer  networks,  to  good  effect.  The  first  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  public-private  partnerships  focused  on  developing  high-quality  uses  of 
technology  for  schools. 

The  second  objective  is  to  focus  these  efforts  in  classrooms  where  students  have  the  greatest 
needs,  to  ensure  that  disadvantaged  students — ^whose  parents  are  least  likely  to  have 
computers  at  home — are  not  excluded  as  new  technologies  are  designed  for  school  use. 

Funds  would  support  both  ongoing  projects  and  new  awards.  The  initial  technology  challenge 
grant  competition  in  1995  attracted  over  500  applications,  many  of  which  were  the  work  of 
coalitions  of  businesses  and  telecommunications  providers  working  with  schools,  universities, 
and  other  community  learning  centers.  The  1996  competition  is  likely  to  be  just  as  competitive. 
The  40  or  more  projects  that  the  Department  will  be  supporting  in  the  fall  of  1996  will  involve 
over  225  school  districts  and  their  more  than  400  partners  in  joint  ventures.  These  grantees 
should  be  producing  significant  results  in  communities  across  the  country  in  1997. 

The  Technology  and  Learning  Collaborative  in  Waukegan,  Illinois  provides  an  example  of  one 
such  productive  partnership.  More  than  7,000  students  in  Waukegan  receive  direct  benefits 
from  the  project,  through  a  community-wide  math  and  science  program  with  strong  school- 
home,  school-community,  and  school-work  connections.  Students  are  actively  engaged  in 
meaningful  scientific  investigations  and  apply  science  and  math  to  real-life  issues  and 
problems.  Teachers  are  coached  by  colleagues  to  help  students  learn  from  active  engagement 
in  real  projects.    Teachers  develop  new  classroom  projects  that  integrate  learning  about 
science,  math,  and  technology.  The  partnership  is  also  establishing  model  classrooms  with 
multimedia  capability  to  explore  new  uses  of  technology,  and  community  technology  centers  at 
four  sites  outside  the  schools  that  provide  students,  parents,  and  other  adults  with  access  to  the 
Internet  and  other  resources.  The  partnership  has  16  active  members,  including  a  major 
computer  company,  the  local  cable  provider,  four  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  State 
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board  of  education,  architects,  advocates  for  students  with  disabilities,  libraries,  and  a 
commercial  scientific  research  company. 

The  New  Vision  project,  centered  in  Towanda,  Pennsylvania  provides  services  to  23  small  rural 
school  districts  serving  54,000  students  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
Participating  school  districts  provide  50  percent  of  the  funding  for  the  hardware  needed  to 
participate.  The  partnership  uses  interactive  videoconferencing  to  offer  high-level  classes  that 
are  otherwise  uncommon  in  the  districts  due  to  low  enrollment,  provides  exemplary  teachers  to 
cover  hard-to-fill  positions  in  several  districts  at  once,  and  offers  advanced  placement  courses 
to  students  who  would  not  othenwise  have  access.    The  partnership  has  44  members,  including 
29  school  districts. 

All  of  the  funded  projects  are  working  within  a  common  evaluation  framework  that  examines 
progress  against  the  program's  four  goals  for  educational  technology:  improved  access  to 
computers;  improved  networking  of  computers;  improved  professional  development  for 
teachers;  and  improved  content  that  meets  high  academic  standards.  Department  staff  are 
coordinating  this  program  evaluation  with  similar  efforts  at  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  both  agencies  are  drawing  on  the  expertise  and  resources  of  the  Rand  Corporation  and 
SRI  International  for  technical  support  and  evaluation  design  assistance. 

Technology  can  and  should  be  used  to  expand  learning  opportunities  for  adults,  just  as  for  K-12 
students.  Adults  now  need  to  learn  new  skills  continuously  to  be  prepared  for  a  job  market  that 
expects  workers  at  all  levels  both  to  learn  on  the  job  and  be  prepared  to  change  jobs.  Yet 
many  adults  lack  the  most  basic  literacy  skills,  and  many  more  lack  the  ability  to  learn  new  skills 
quickly.  Although  the  military  has  successfully  pioneered  the  use  of  technology  in  training,  and 
many  large  businesses  support  employee  training  programs  with  technology,  outside  of  these 
examples,  technology  has  not  been  widely  applied  in  the  education  and  training  of  adults.  Yet, 
a  recent  study  found  that  49  percent  of  current  jobs  require  skills  in  computer  and  network  use, 
and  that,  by  the  year  2000,  60  percent  of  jobs  will  require  these  skills.  Funds  requested  for 
1997  will  support  approximately  10  new  awards  for  adult  applications,  as  well  as  7  for  K-12  . 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


K-12  program 

New  awards 

$9,455 

$23,000 

$6,900 

Continuation  awards 

0 

14,900 

43,000 

Adult  program 

New  awards 

0 

0 

10,000 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new 

awards 

45 

100 

100 
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(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  III,  part  A,  sections  3122  and  3141) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Chance 

$10,000  $15,000  +$5,000 


'  When  the  appropriation  for  title  III,  part  A,  subparts  1 ,  2,  and  3  is  less  than  $75  million.  $3  million  is  to  be  set  aside 
for  subpart  1  and  $10  million  for  subpart  3,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  made  available  for  section  3136.  When  the 
appropriation  for  title  III,  part  A,  subparts  1 ,  2,  and  3  is  $75  million  or  greater,  $5  million  is  to  be  set  aside  for  subpart  1 , 
$10  million  for  subpart  3,  and  the  remainder  for  subpart  2. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

National  Activities  are  conducted  under  two  authorities,  the  Regional  Technical  Support  and 
Professional  Development  program,  and  the  Federal  Leadership  progrann. 

The  Regional  Technical  Support  and  Professional  Development  program  supports  six  regional 
consortia  to  carry  out  regional  programs  of  information  and  resource  dissemination, 
professional  development,  and  technical  assistance.  Information  and  resource  dissemination 
includes  helping  States  and  local  educational  agencies  identify  and  procure  resources 
necessary  to  implement  educational  technology  plans.  Consortia  awards  are  made  to  regional 
entities,  but  consortium  members  must  include  State  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  npnprofit  organizations. 

Consortia  provide  professional  development  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  help  all  students 
learn  through  the  use  of  technology.  Consortia  may  also  develop  training  resources  for 
elementary  and  secondary  and  adult  education,  provide  referrals  to  other  sources  of  technical 
assistance  and  professional  development,  and  help  institutions  of  higher  education  establish 
preservice  programs  that  prepare  teachers  to  use  educational  technology  in  their  classrooms. 

In  providing  technical  assistance,  consortia  collaborate  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  helping  schools  that  serve  large  numbers  or  proportions  of  disadvantaged  students 
with  little  access  to  technology.  Consortia  must  also  provide  information  on  the  types  and 
features  of  equipment  and  software,  help  tailor  software  to  the  needs  of  State  and  local 
educational  agencies-to  help  students  meet  challenging  academic  standards~and  provide 
technical  assistance  in  the  use  of  electronic  networks  by  States  and  schools. 

The  Federal  Leadership  program  provides  authority  for  the  Department,  in  consultation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  to  promote  the  educational  use  of  technology.  A  wide  variety  of 
activities  may  be  undertaken  to  this  end.  Funds  may  be  used  to  help  States  to  plan  more 
effectively  for  educational  technology;  improve  technical  assistance  available  to  schools  and 
communities;  support  teachers  in  the  use  of  technology;  carry  out  research  and  evaluation  to 
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identify  which  uses  of  technology  are  most  productive;  disseminate  information  about 
educational  technology;  and  develop  new  software  and  technology  applications  in  partnership 
with  technology  providers  and  others. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

Federal  Activities       Reoional  Consortia 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

'These  programs  were  first  authorized  in  1995. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Regional  Technical  Support  and  Professional  Development  Consortia  (RTCs)  funded  in 
1995  for  a  five-year  period  will  continue  to  provide  technical  advice  and  training  to  school 
districts  and  State  agencies.  As  more  schools  and  States  make  substantial  investments  in 
technology,  reliable  advice  on  long-term  costs,  compatibility  among  systems,  hardware  and 
software,  as  well  as  on  teacher  needs  and  effective  instructional  uses  of  technology,  is 
increasingly  important. 

Professional  development:  During  1997,  the  RTCs  will  continue  work  with  colleges  of 
education.  State  educational  agencies,  professional  associations,  and  boards  of  accreditation  to 
improve  pre-service  education  so  that  new  teachers  will  arrive  in  their  classrooms  able  to  use 
technology  not  merely  for  drill,  practice,  and  enrichment,  but  also  for  sustained,  challenging 
student  projects  that  are,  for  example,  collaborative,  multidisciplinary,  and  relevant  to  real-world 
tasks. 

Technical  assistance:  The  RTCs  will  continue  to  assist  States  and  districts  in  developing 
educational  technology  plans  that  draw  upon  existing  resources  and  anticipate  future  needs 
and  technological  innovation.  These  planning  efforts  are  very  comprehensive,  and  address  all 
aspects  of  the  integration  of  educational  technologies  into  teaching  and  learning,  from 
equipment  acquisition  and  maintenance  to  professional  development;  the  integration  of 
technology  within  the  curriculum;  the  management  of  instructional  strategies,  school 
administration;  and  other  community  concerns.  During  1996,  the  RTCs  began  to  provide 
intensive  assistance  to  fifteen  communities  identified  as  urban  and  rural  Empowerment  Zones 
to  help  them  fully  integrate  advanced  educational  technologies  into  their  overall  community 
renewal  strategies. 

Dissemination  of  information  and  resources:  The  RTCs  will  continue  to  make  available  in  their 
regions  information  on  planning  for  the  acquisition  of  technology,  and  on  using  technology 
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effectively  in  instruction  across  the  subject  areas  and  in  school  administration.  The  RTCs  seek 
out  uses  of  technology  in  education  that  are  widely  applicable,  and  can  be  replicated  in  various 
sites.  During  1997  the  RTCs  will  focus  on  making  the  most  valuable  resources  identified  more 
widely  known  throughout  the  regions  they  serve. 

Federal  Leadership  funds  will  be  used  for  a  major  educational  conference  on  the  use  of 
technology  in  education  and  for  other  initiatives,  including: 

•  Evaluation  of  Local  Innovation  Challenge  Fund  grants:  As  Local  Challenge  projects 
refine  their  products  in  classrooms  and  provide  more  services  in  schools,  their  activities 
(and  difficulties)  will  be  documented  and  analyzed  for  the  benefit  of  others  undertaking 
similar  activities,  and  to  stimulate  still  others  to  begin  bringing  technology  to  the 
classroom.  This  effort  has  already  begun  as  a  joint  effort  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  both  agencies  are  drawing  on  the  expertise  of  the  Rand  Corporation 
and  SRI  International. 

•  Development  of  effective  teacher  professional  development  strategies:  Funds  will  be 
used  to  identify,  develop,  refine,  and  document  the  best  programs,  practices,  and 
strategies  for  enabling  teachers  to  make  effective  use  of  technology  in  the  classroom. 
Activities  would  include  the  identification  of  undergraduate  programs,  not  just  inservice 
programs,  that  prepare  teachers  to  use  technology  successfully  in  the  classroom. 

•  Demonstration  of  innovative  technology  and  networking  applications:    A  variety  of 
activities  will  be  supported.  For  example,  as  part  of  the  Department's 
READ*WRITE*NOW  (RWN)  initiative,  the  Department  supports  public  access  to  the 
RWN  materials  on  the  Internet.  Part  of  this  effort  is  a  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  project, 
the  Alphabet  Highway,  which  provides  children  with  opportunities  to  learn  through 
interaction  with  progressively  more  complex  information,  for  younger  children  to 
communicate  with  high-school-age  mentors,  and,  with  their  mentors'  help,  publish 
articles  on  the  information  they  find  at  sites-selected  to  match  their  interests  and 
reading-along  the  Highway.  The  Alphabet  Highway  is  being  extended  to  additional 
sites  in  order  to  reach  more  students  (including  students  with  disabilities)  and,  through 
guides  developed  for  teachers  and  librarians,  will  be  integrated  into  school  and  library 
programs.  Another  online  product  under  development,  the  Intelligent  Reading  Tutor, 
which  can  read  text  aloud  sentence-by-sentence,  phrase-by-phrase,  or  word-by-word, 
interacts  with  children  at  a  level  selected  automatically  through  analysis  of  tasks  they 
successfully  perform  and  those  they  cannot.  The  Intelligent  Reading  Tutor  is  being 
expanded  to  teach  not  only  how  to  read  but  how  to  obtain  information  from  text. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Regional  technical  support 

New  awards  $10,000  0  0 

Continuation  awards  0               $10,000  $10,000 

Federal  activities 

Evaluation  of  local  challenge  projects  375  0  2,000 

Professional  development  strategies  0  0  2,000 

Other  activities  2,625  0  1,000 
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Star  schools 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  title  lil.  part  B)  i 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$23,000  $25,000  +$2,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Star  Schools  is  a  distance  education  program  to  improve  instruction  in  specific  subjects 
(mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages,  and  other  areas  such  as  literacy  skills  and  vocational 
education)  and  serve  disadvantaged  students.  Among  other  requirements,  applicants  must 
describe  how  their  projects  will  help  to  achieve  the  National  Education  Goals,  provide  students 
with  opportunities  to  learn  to  challenging  State  standards,  assist  with  State  and  local  school 
reform,  and  help  build  a  high  quality  system  of  lifelong  learning.    Projects  generally  serve 
statewide  or  multistate  areas. 

Applicants  must  form  statewide  or  multistate  telecommunications  partnerships  to  apply.  These 
are  either  public  agencies  (or  corporations)  established  to  develop  and  operate 
telecommunications  networks  to  enhance  educational  opportunities,  or  partnerships  that  are 
comprised  of  at  least  three  partners,  one  of  which  must  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency. 
Funds  may  be  used  to  obtain  telecommunications  facilities  and  equipment,  develop  and  acquire 
educational  and  instructional  programming,  and  obtain  technical  assistance  in  the  use  of 
facilities  and  programming. 

At  least  50  percent  of  Star  Schools  funds  must  be  used  to  serve  local  educational  agencies 
eligible  to  receive  Title  I  funds,  and  25  percent  of  the  funds  must  be  used  for  instructional 
programming.  Awards  may  be  made  for  up  to  five  years.  Grantees  must  provide  a  25  percent 
match  for  the  first  two  years  of  an  award,  40  percent  for  the  second  two  years,  and  50  percent 
in  the  final  year. 

In  addition  to  awards  under  the  general  program,  three  other  types  of  awards  are  authorized. 
One  type  may  be  made  for  a  special  Statewide  network  (one  that  provides  full  motion  two-way 
video  and  audio  communications  and  links  public  colleges  and  universities  and  secondary 
schools).  A  second  type  of  award  may  be  made  to  support  a  special  local  network  to 
demonstrate  a  high  technology  program  (that  includes  two-way  full  motion  audio,  video,  and 
text  communications  and  links  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities).  For  these  two  types  of  awards,  the  non-Federal  contribution  must  be  not  less 
than  50  percent.  Awards  may  also  be  made  for  continuing  education  programs  that  provide  on- 
line access  to  educational  services  leading  to  a  secondary  school  diploma. 
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Up  to  5  percent  of  Star  Schools  funds  may  be  used  for  leadership  activities,  including 
dissemination  activities,  evaluation  of  distance  learning  activities  and  programs,  comparisons 
of  the  effects  of  different  technologies  used  in  distance  learning,  and  peer  review  of  both 
applications  and  projects. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $18,412 

1993 22,777 

1994 25,944 

1995 25,000 

1996 23,000 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  proposes  sufficient  funding  to  support  ongoing  projects  and  a  significant 
number  of  new  projects  using  distance  education  strategies  to  provide  students  with  more 
challenging  learning  opportunities. 

Star  Schools  projects  have  been  successful  in  reaching  students  in  need  of  services.  An 
evaluation  of  the  projects  funded  between  1990  and  1994  shows  that  many  students  (140,000) 
in  both  urban  and  rural  settings  benefit  from  Star  Schools  programming,  and  that  substantial 
numbers  of  minority  and  poor  students  participate.  Other  findings  are  that  local  support  is  very 
important  to  successful  implementation,  that  there  is  great  variation  among  participating  schools 
and  students,  and  that  the  instruction  offered,  even  if  not  specifically  designed  for  the  purpose, 
generally  supports  State  and  local  reform  efforts.  Since  1988,  the  Star  Schools  program  has 
provided  services  to  more  than  6,000  schools  in  nearly  every  State,  bringing  othenwise 
unavailable  instruction  to  students  in  rural  areas  in  States  such  as  Iowa,  Mississippi,  and 
Washington  and  to  students  in  major  urban  areas  such  as  Boston,  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles. 

About  $9  million  of  the  total  proposed  for  1997  will  be  used  to  continue  the  grants  the 
Department  will  award  in  1996  to  support  projects  designed  to  help  students  complete 
requirements  for  high  school  graduation  or  the  GED.  These  are  the  first  Star  Schools  grants 
the  Department  will  award  specifically  for  this  purpose.  The  awards  will  be  made  for  five  years, 
rather  than  limited  to  two  years  as  has  been  the  practice  in  all  previous  Star  Schools 
competitions,  and  we  expect  the  result  to  be  a  considerable  body  of  information,  and  possibly 
models,  for  the  use  of  distance  education  to  help  students  complete  high  school. 

The  balance  of  the  funds  available  will  be  used  for  a  new  competition  that  will  begin  to  address 
recommendations  from  program  evaluations.    One  of  these  recommendations  is  that  Star 
Schools  project  activities  be  more  directly  linked  with  efforts  by  States  to  raise  academic 
standards  and  undertake  related  reform.    Another  recommendation  is  that  Star  Schools 
grantees  employ  a  wider  variety  of  technologies,  and  that  classrooms  involved  in  Star  Schools 
projects  use  multiple  technologies.  As  the  evaluators  pointed  out,  some  applications  of 
technology  (such  as  computer  networks)  lend  themselves  to  one-on-one  or  small  group 
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interaction  more  readily  than  do  satellite-based  systems  and  thus  can  fit  better  with  classroom- 
level  refonn  efforts. 

Star  Schools  provides  benefits  to  individual  schools  and  classrooms  at  a  distance  -  schools 
and  classrooms  that,  for  the  most  part,  viould  othenwise  not  have  access  to  such  courses, 
interaction  with  such  distant  and  diverse  students,  or  such  engaging  supplements  to  regular 
school  course  work.  Continued  support  for  the  Star  Schools  program  means  continued 
improvement  of  the  national  capacity  to  provide  distance  education. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

Partnership  Grants 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

0 
$11,900 

0 
$6,000 

$14,800 
0 

Statewide  Demonstration 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

8,000 
4,000 

0 
8,000 

0 
0 

Continuing  Education 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

0 
0 

9.000 
0 

0 
9,000 

Dissemination  Grants 
New  awards 
Continuation  awards 

0 
945 

0 
0 

500 
0 

Leadership  and  Evaluation 
Leadership  activities 
Evaluation 
Peer  review  of  applications  for  new 

awards 

105 

0 

50 

0 
0 
0 

150 

500 

50 
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Ready  to  learn  television 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  III,  part  C) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 

Budget  Autliority  {$  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$6,440  $7,000  +$560 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Ready  to  Learn  Television  program  supports  development  and  distribution  of  educational 
video  for  preschool  and  elementary  school  children  and  their  parents.  Not  less  than  60  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  must  be  awarded  for  this  purpose.  Eligibility  for  awards  is  highly 
specified  (nonprofit,  nongovernmental  entities  with  a  demonstrated  capacity  to  develop  and 
distribute  high-quality  educational  television  programming  for  children,  and  with  a  demonstrated 
capacity  to  contract  with  producers  of  children's  television  programming). 

A  Special  Projects  of  National  Significance  program  may  also  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Eligible  award  recipients  for  this  program  include  public  and  nonprofit  entities,  local  public 
television  stations,  and  public  television  stations  in  consortium  with  one  or  more  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  community  organizations.  Projects 
may  address  the  needs  of  children  in  limited  English  proficient  households,  focus  on  increasing 
family  literacy  skills,  or  (with  at  least  10  percent  of  the  funds)  enhance  and  extend  innovative 
programs  that  promote  school  readiness.  Other  authorized  activities  include  establishment  of  a 
clearinghouse  to  increase  access  to  Ready  to  Learn  programs  and  projects,  and  development 
and  dissemination  of  training  materials  for  parents  and  adults  who  work  with  young  children. 
Coordination  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  also  authorized  in  order  to 
maximize  the  use  of  high  quality  educational  television  programming  for  children,  and 
associated  materials  for  adults,  in  Federal  programs  such  as  Head  Start. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  In  000s) 

1992 0    ' 

1993 0    ' 

1994 0    ' 

1995 $7,000 

1996 6,440 

'  This  program  was  not  auttiorized  prior  to  1993. 
'  The  program  was  authorized  but  not  funded. 
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1997  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

The  Department  requests  funding  to  continue  the  development  of  educational  television 
programming  begun  in  1995.  The  programming,  if  it  is  to  t)e  attractive  and  efficacious,  must  be 
carefully  developed  and  tested,  as  must  accompanying  materials  for  parents  and  caregivers. 
This  takes  several  years,  but  it  is  an  investment  worth  making. 

A  1 995  study  of  the  effects  of  young  disadvantaged  children's  viewing  of  Sesame  Street  and 
other  children's  educational  television  showed  a  positive  effect  in  the  development  of  their 
readiness  for  school.  The  effect  of  such  viewing  was  independent  of  the  contribution  of  parents' 
education,  home  environment,  and  femily  income,  all  of  which  also  show  positive  effects.  The 
viewing  of  adult  programming  has  a  negative  effect  on  readiness  for  school. 

In  1995,  Ready-to-Leam  funds  were  awarded  to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (ORB), 
the  first  year  of  a  five-year  grant  The  Corporation  invited  proposals  to  produce  children's 
shows  and  received  1 8.  Using  its  grant  from  the  Department  and  additional  monies  from  other 
sources,  ORB  funded  two  partnerships,  each  costing  $4.2  million.  Since  the  cost  of  producing 
these  shows  is  considerably  more  than  the  amount  awarded,  additional  funding  is  being  raised 
from  corporations,  foundations,  and  the  sale  of  foreign  and  domestic  non-broadcast  rights.  For 
example,  for  the  set  of  shows  being  produced  by  the  Children's  Television  Workshop,  CRB 
estimates  that  $19.5  million  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  project.  Thus,  Ready-to-Learn's 
contribution  of  $4.2  million  will  occasion  an  additional  $15.3  million  from  non-Federal  sources. 

One  of  the  partnerships,  the  ChiWren's  Television  Wori<shop  and  Columbia  TriStar  Television 
Distribution,  will  develop  and  produce  Dragon  Tales,  a  daily  animated  preschool  series  of  40 
half-hour  shows,  accompanied  by  13  episodes  of  a  weekly  parenting  show  called  Show  and  Tell 
Me  to  help  parents  and  caregivers  participate  more  effectively  in  their  children's  learning.  This 
program  is  scheduled  to  air  in  the  1997-98  season.  The  other  partnership,  betwaen  WGBH 
Boston  and  Sirius  Thinking,  will  produce  another  40  episodes  of  a  daily  half-hour  literacy  series, 
called  Sefween  the  Lions,  for  4  to  7  year-olds.    A  related  13-episode  weekly  show  for  parents, 
Kids  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  will  also  be  produced,  along  with  an  interactive  component  on  the 
Internet.  This  pair  of  shows  is  scheduled  to  air  in  the  1998-99  season. 

The  potential  audience  for  these  shows  is  very  large.  Current  audience  statistics  show  that 
neariy  97  million  people  tune  into  public  television  on  a  weekly  basis;  neariy  22  million  of  these 
viewers  are  children,  half  of  whom  are  between  2  and  5  years  of  age.  Half  of  all  children  ages  2 
to  5  tune  In  to  public  television  on  a  weekly  basis. 

In  addition,  CRB  is  engaged  in  a  significant  number  of  outreach  activities,  including  a  bi-monthly 
publication  (PTV  Families/Para  la  Familia),  the  distribution  of  free  books  to  children  who  need 
them,  and  outreach  stipends  to  support  local  Ready-to-Leam  activities.  Currently  48  public 
television  stations  participate,  serving  over  22  million  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  11, 
and  40  more  are  expected  to  join  by  late  1996. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  its  report  Ready  to  Learn:  A  Mandate  for  the  Nation,  found  that,  by 
the  time  an  average  American  chikj  enters  kindergarten,  he  or  she  will  have  watched  more  than 
4,000  hours  of  television.  The  report  called  television,  after  parents,  children's  "most  persistent 
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and  most  influential  teacher."  Much  of  what  children  see  has  little  educational  value,  but  nearly 
every  child,  from  infancy  on  (the  Carnegie  study  found  six-month-old  children  watched  an 
average  of  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day),  is  accustomed  and  attracted  to  television  programming. 

Because  of  the  potential  of  television  to  reach  so  many  children,  continued  Federal  support  is 
warranted  to  continue  to  stimulate  the  development  of  high  quality  programming  that  can  help 
prepare  children  for  school. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 


Educational  programming  $4,450  $3,864  $4,200 

Ancillary  materials '  2,550  2.576  2,800 


'  At  least  10  percent  of  funds  requested  for  the  Ready-to  Learn  program  would  be  used  to  Identify,  support,  and 
enhance  the  use  of  innovative  programs. 
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Telecommunications  demonstration  project  for  mathematics 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  III,  part  D) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$1,035  0  -$1,035 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  program  supports  a  telecommunications-based  demonstration  project  designed  to  train 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  to  help  all  students  achieve  State  content  standards 
in  mathematics.  Nonprofit  telecommunications  entities  (and  partnerships  of  such  entities)  are 
eligible.  A  grantee  must  use  the  existing  publicly  funded  telecommunications  infrastructure; 
conduct  the  project  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agencies,  local  educational  agencies, 
other  nonprofit  telecommunications  entities,  and  a  national  mathematics  education  professional 
organization  that  developed  content  standards;  and  provide  a  significant  portion  of  project 
services  to  school  systems  with  high  percentages  of  Title  I  children.    The  project  must  conduct 
demonstrations  at  school  sites  in  at  least  1 5  States. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992 0    ' 

1993 0    ' 

1994 0    ' 

1995 $1,125 

1996 1,035 

'  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

No  funds  are  requested  by  the  Department  for  this  program  in  1 997.  Both  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  and  the  Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Association  provide 
support  for  this  project,  which  has  expanded  beyond  the  1 5  States  required  by  statute  to 
provide  services  in  35  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  State  and  local  jurisdictions  whose 
standards  are  being  implemented  and  whose  teachers  benefit  should  now  contribute  to  the 
funding  of  the  project.    Over  the  long  term,  support  from  those  benefiting  will  help  ensure  that 
strong  links  are  made  with  them  and  that  their  needs  are  met. 
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Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  education 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  title  X,  part  A) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Chance 

$37,624  $40,000  +$2,376 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  (FIE)  provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
support  nationally  significant  programs  and  projects  to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  assist 
all  students  to  meet  challenging  standards,  and  contribute  to  achievement  of  the  National 
Education  Goals.  Activities  may  be  carried  out  directly  or  through  grants  or  contracts  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions.  Several  specific  programs  are  also  authorized  under 
FIE:  Elementary  School  Counseling  Demonstrations,  Partnerships  in  Character  Education  Pilot 
Projects,  Smaller  Learning  Communities,  National  Student  and  Parent  Mock  Elections,  and 
Model  Projects. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows : 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $24,885  ' 

1993 24,541'^ 

1994 33,379'^ 

1995 36,750 

1996 37,624 

'  For  comparability,  includes  funds  appropriated  for  Blue  Ribbon  Schools  ($885,000  in  1992  and  $879,000  in  each 
of  1993  and  1994). 

'  For  comparability,  amounts  exclude  $4,346  million  in  1993  and  $4,463  million  in  1994  appropriated  for  Civic 
Education. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  funding  to  continue  ongoing  projects  and  to  expand  two  initiatives 
underway  since  1995,  each  with  a  distinct  purpose.  One  is  in  the  area  of  assessment 
development  and  the  other  in  character  education. 
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Assessment  Development  Assistance 

In  1995,  using  Goals  2000  national  activities  funds,  the  Department  awarded  nine  grants  to 
States  for  the  development  and  evaluation  of  assessments  aligned  with  challenging  State 
academic  standards.  These  grants  will  be  continued  in  1996,  1997,  and  1998  with  FIE  monies. 
In  addition,  the  Department  will  make  $20  million  available  in  1997  for  more  grants  to  additional 
States  and  districts  for  essentially  the  same  purpose.  Both  States  and  local  school  districts, 
perhaps  in  partnership  with  test  publishers,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  others,  will  be 
eligible  to  apply,  so  long  as  the  assessments  to  be  developed  and  evaluated  are  aligned  with 
State  academic  standards. 

As  growing  numbers  of  States  and  local  school  districts  develop  standards  for  student 
performance,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  new  generation  of  tests  is  needed.  Efforts  to  reform 
schools  have  provided  new  insights  into  the  relative  strengths  and  limitations  of  existing  tests, 
the  promising  uses  of  tests,  and  the  sometimes  harmful  misuses  of  tests.  Current  testing 
practices  fall  short  of  what  is  needed  in  a  numt>er  of  respects.  For  example,  tests  often  do  not 
measure  what  people  in  the  school  and  community  value  most  highly,  and  they  are  often 
inaccessible  to  large  segments  of  the  student  population,  such  as  limited  English  proficient  and 
disabled  students.  Tests  are  also  often  technically  deficient,  failing  to  meet  crucial  standards  of 
validity,  reliability,  fairness,  and  content  and  skill  coverage.  And  tests  are  often  used  for 
purposes  for  which  they  were  neither  intended  nor  suited. 

A  recent  survey  of  State  test  directors  showed  that  nearly  all  States  are  struggling  with 
problems  in  revising  State  assessments.  Many  are  currently  either  planning  or  engaged  in 
developing  assessments  aligned  to  emerging  academic  standards  in  core  curricular  areas.  The 
assessments  are  intended  to  improve  instruction  and  student  achievement  and  provide  a  much- 
needed  basis  for  educational  accountability.  Others  are  examining  equity  issues  and  beginning 
to  develop  accommodations  and  adaptations  so  that  the  tests  can  be  used  by  students  with 
disabilities  and  by  students  with  limited  proficiency  in  English.  Still  others  are  embarked  on 
integrating  multiple  choice  and  new  open  response  tasks  to  achieve  coherence,  consistency, 
and  economy  in  their  assessment  systems.  All  of  these  efforts  involve  difficult  educational  and 
technical  problems  with  which  States  indicate  they  need  help.  Even  the  most  advanced  State 
assessment  systems  are  encountering  problems.  Yet,  assessment  is  recognized  as  key  to 
improving  student  achievement  and  educational  accountability. 

The  1 995  competition  for  assessment  development  grants  also  showed  how  many  States  want 
help  in  assessment  development.  All  except  seven  States  were  involved  in  at  least  one  of  the 
proposals  submitted  in  the  competition.  Representatives  of  several  of  the  remaining  seven 
telephoned  subsequent  to  the  competition  closing  date  and  indicated  that  they  would  apply  if 
given  another  opportunity.  In  addition,  many  local  school  districts  want  help  with  developing 
student  assessments.  Some  States  have  developed  State  academic  standards,  but  have  left  to 
local  districts  the  responsibility  for  developing  the  assessments  to  measure  students' 
achievement  ofthose  standards.  The  1995  competition  revealed  that  many  States  had  joined 
together  with  other  States  and  school  disbicts  to  tackle  difficult  assessment  problems,  leam 
from  one  another,  and  actually  develop  assessments.  Many  had  also  joined  with  national 
research  and  development  centers,  regional  laboratories,  research  centers  on  special 
education  and  bilingual  education,  and  professional  test  putMishers  to  develop  first  rate 
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proposals.  Because  only  limited  funds  were  available,  many  very  good  proposals  were  not 
funded.  Conversations  with  unsuccessful  applicants  indicate  that  the  proposed  work  is  unlikely 
to  go  fonward  without  Federal  or  other  external  support.  The  Department  can  direct  its  new 
national  research  center  on  assessment  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  States,  but  without 
direct  financial  support,  most  States  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  develop  assessments  aligned 
with  their  new  academic  standards.  Assessment  development  is  a  costly  undertaking,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  States  may  retain  for  State  activities  under  Goals  2000  is  grossly  insufficient  to 
support  both  the  development  of  standards  and  the  development  of  assessments. 

This  initiative  will  provide  financial  support  to  States  and  districts  for  the  development  of  student 
assessments.  Many  reform  efforts  in  States  and  communities  look  to  improved  assessment 
tools  to  drive  academic  standards.  The  development  of  assessments  helps  to  bring  needed 
specificity  to  standards  and  to  the  curriculum. 

Delaware  provides  an  example  of  how  one  State  is  using  its  grant  to  improve  student 
assessment.  The  project  will  design,  develop,  and  evaluate  assessments  in  mathematics  at 
grades  3  and  8  and  science  at  grades  5  and  10  that  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities 
and  iimited-English-proficient  (LEP)  students.  The  project  will  examine  four  areas:  1)  how  to 
obtain  accurate  information  about  the  performance  of  students  with  disabilities  by  methods  that 
can  be  built  in  to  a  large-scale  assessment  program;  2)  how  to  aggregate  responses  from  all 
students,  including  students  who  were  assessed  in  other  than  the  standard  way;  3)  what 
assessment  materials  teachers  could  use  on  an  on-going  basis  to  help  students  with  diverse 
learning  styles  and  limitations;  and  4)  what  limits  or  helps  teachers  excel  in  using  assessments 
effectively. 

Maryland  provides  a  similar  example.  Maryland  has  been  developing  a  comprehensive  State 
assessment  program  for  six  years.  The  program  has  two  parts,  the  Maryland  School 
Performance  Assessment  Program,  with  assessments  for  grades  3,  5,  and  8,  and  the  High 
School  Assessment  Program,  which  is  under  development  and  would  provide  diplomas  tied  to 
individual  student  performance.  Maryland  is  using  its  grant  to:  examine  the  validity  and 
reliability  of  the  performance  assessment  for  school  improvement  and  accountability  purposes; 
compare  results  from  the  performance  assessment  with  other  local,  State,  and  national 
measures;  examine  issues  related  to  test  administration  for  special  education  students;  and,  for 
the  High  School  Assessment,  examine  the  effects  of  different  combinations  of  measurement 
and  scoring  methods  and  of  combining  scores  of  student  competence  in  different  domains. 

Character  Education  Partnership  Grants 

The  Department  proposes  to  conduct  a  third,  and  larger,  competition  in  1997  for  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  in  partnership  with  one  or  more  local  school  districts  to  design  and 
implement  character  education  programs  that  incorporate  the  six  elements  of  character 
identified  in  the  authorizing  law.  Awards  would  be  made  to  20  States.   In  addition,  the 
Department  would  continue  the  four  grants  awarded  in  1995  and  the  four  grants  to  be  awarded 
in  1996.  The  new  awards  in  1997  would  bring  to  28  the  number  of  States  funded  to  pursue 
education  in  core  values. 
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This  increased  focus  on  character  education  would  constitute  an  important  step  by  the 
Department  to  respond  to  what  many  people  believe  is  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in 
education  today.  Founded  on  the  principles  for  citizenship  education,  the  main  elements  of 
character  as  defined  in  the  statute  are:  caring,  civic  virtue  and  citizenship,  justice  and  fairness, 
respect,  responsibility,  and  trustworthiness. 

There  is  strong  support  for  character  education  in  our  schools.  The  White  House,  along  with 
bipartisan  support  from  Congressional  leaders,  is  sponsoring  the  third  annual  invitational 
conference,  called  the  White  House/Congressional  Conference  on  Character  Building  for  a 
Democratic,  Civil  Soc/efy  this  June.  The  conference  will  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  including 
the  role  of  family  involvement,  building  character  through  sports,  and  methods  for  building  self- 
discipline. 

State  educational  agencies  that  receive  grants  under  this  program  are  required  to  provide 
technical  and  professional  assistance  to  local  school  districts  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  curriculum  materials,  teacher  training,  and  other  activities  related  to  character 
education.  In  addition,  each  State  is  required  to  establish  a  clearinghouse  that  will  collect  and 
disseminate  information  on  model  programs  and  materials  to  the  participating  districts  and  all 
other  districts  within  the  State.  Local  districts  in  the  Character  Education  Partnerships  have  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  parents,  students,  and  other  members  of  the  community  are 
involved  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  any  program. 

The  four  States  that  received  awards  in  1995  (California,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah)  each 
took  a  different  approach,  although  each  has  a  focus  on  teacher  professional  development  and 
community  involvement,  and  each  is  developing  a  clearinghouse  for  its  respective  State. 
California  has  provided  several  professional  development  programs  and  is  planning  two  more, 
each  several  days  in  length.  Iowa  has  offered  community  workshops,  supported  curriculum 
writing,  and  operates  a  leadership  institute  for  teachers.  New  Mexico  used  an  existing  coalition 
of  five  schools  in  Albuquerque  to  begin  its  program  and  provide  workshops  for  other  schools. 
Utah  has  focused  on  building  a  common  philosophy  throughout  its  partnership.  Three  of  the 
four  partnerships  plan  to  share  a  home  page  on  the  Internet  that  will  link  to  each  of  their 
clearinghouses. 

Evaluation  is  a  particularly  strong  focus  for  the  character  education  grants.  The  purpose  of  the 
evaluation  process  is  to  help  the  States  determine  the  best  curricula  and  the  best  methods  for 
using  those  curricula  to  support  the  efforts  of  parents  and  the  community  to  help  students 
develop  the  traits  of  good  character.  The  projects  of  the  four  1 995  grantees  have  been  in 
operation  for  only  five  months.  However,  results  such  as  the  following  are  anticipated:  a 
reduction  of  the  incidence  of  discipline  problems  by  20  percent  during  the  funding  period  of  the 
program;  an  improvement  in  students'  grades  in  the  participating  schools;  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  participating  in  extracurricular  activities  at  the  project  schools;  an  increase 
in  parental  and  community  involvement  by  30  percent  during  the  funding  period  of  the  program; 
an  increase  in  faculty  and  administration  involvement  in  the  management  of  the  project  schools; 
and  improved  student  and  staff  morale  by  the  end  of  the  funding  period.  Each  project  has  an 
outside  evaluator.  Preliminary  findings  from  the  projects  funded  in  1995  and  1996  will  be 
considered  in  designing  the  1997  competition. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 

1995  1996  1997 

Student  assessment  initiative 

Continuation  awards  0           $3,365    '            $3,500 

Newr  awards  0                407                20,000 

Character  education  partnerships 

Continuation  awards  0                804                  1,801 

New  awards  $861              1,000                  5,000 

Recognition  activities  1,019                645                  1,650 

Other  FIE  awards 

Continuation  awards  26,671            23,743                  6,844 

New  awards  8,064             7,360                     830 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards  1 35                300                    375 


'  First  year  funding  for  these  awards  was  provided  under  Goals  2000. 

^  Because  of  a  delay  in  the  1996  schedule  for  selecting  schools  for  recognition,  some  activities  originally  planned  for 
1996  would  be  funded  in  1997  along  with  the  1997  recognition  program. 
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Javits  gifted  and  talented  education 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  title  X,  part  B) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 


Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$3,000  $10,000  +$7,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  build  nationwide  capability  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  gifted  and  talented  students  through  support  for  research,  demonstration  projects, 
teacher  training,  and  other  activities,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  rich  and  challenging 
curricula  for  all  students  through  support  for  the  appropriate  adaptation  of  materials  and 
instructional  methods  developed  for  gifted  and  talented  students.  Competitive  grants  are 
awarded  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations. 

Not  more  than  30  percent  of  available  funds  may  be  used  for  research,  evaluations,  and  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  information  related  to  program  purposes.  Research  may  include 
research  on  methods  and  techniques  for  identifying  and  teaching  gifted  and  talented  students, 
and  for  using  gifted  and  talented  programs  and  methods  to  serve  all  students.  Support  must  be 
provided  for  a  National  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  the  Education  of  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children  and  Youth. 

Priority  in  the  support  of  projects  must  be  given  to  identifying  and  serving  gifted  and  talented 
students  who  may  not  be  identified  and  served  through  traditional  assessment  methods,  and  to 
developing  or  improving  the  capability  of  schools  in  an  entire  State  or  region  of  the  Nation  to 
identify  and  serve  gifted  and  talented  students.  At  least  half  of  the  applications  approved  for 
funding  each  year  must  address  the  priority  of  serving  students  not  identified  through  traditional 
means. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  000s) 


1992  $9,732 

1993  9,607 

1994  9,607 

1995  9,521 

1996  3,000 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  $10  million  for  the  Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  program.  Continued 
investment  in  this  program,  at  this  heightened  level,  is  needed  not  only  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  including  gifted  and  talented  children  in  State  and  local  efforts  to  raise  academic 
standards  for  all  children,  but  also  to  demonstrate  effective  strategies  for  teaching  children  to 
very  high  standards. 

The  executive  summary  of  the  1993  report.  National  Excellence:  A  Case  for  Developing 
America's  Talent,  opened  as  follows: 

The  United  States  is  squandering  one  of  its  most  precious  resources- 
the  gifts,  talents,  and  high  interests  of  many  of  its  students.  In  a 
broad  range  of  intellectual  and  artistic  endeavors,  these  youngsters 
are  not  challenged  to  do  their  best  work.  This  problem  is  especially 
severe  among  economically  disadvantaged  and  minority  students, 
who  have  access  to  fewer  advanced  educational  opportunities  and 
whose  talents  often  go  unnoticed. 

Reforming  American  schools  depends  on  challenging  students  to 
work  harder  and  master  more  complex  material.  Few  would  argue 
against  this  for  students  performing  at  low  or  average  levels.  But  we 
must  also  challenge  our  top-performing  students  to  greater  heights  if 
our  Nation  is  to  achieve  a  world  class  educational  system. 

An  example  of  how  Javits  funds  have  been  used  and  the  results  that  can  be  achieved  comes 
from  Project  Discovery,  which  was  administered  by  Kentucky's  Ohio  Valley  Educational 
Cooperative.  The  project  developed  a  protocol  for  identifying  gifted  and  talented  children, 
which  included  assessment  of  individual  tasks  and  assessment  of  portfolios  of  student  work 
related  to  the  six  Kentucky  Learning  Goals  and  Learner  Outcomes.  Use  of  the  protocol 
resulted  in  482  more  students  being  identified  as  gifted  in  1995  than  in  1992  across  13  school 
districts.  In  1992,  only  7  percent  of  the  students  identified  as  gifted  in  grades  4  to  6  were 
economically  disadvantaged.  In  1995,  that  percentage  rose  to  15.4  percent. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  a  variety  of  strategies  for  serving  gifted  and  talented  students  and  to 
contribute  in  a  meaningful  way  to  increasing  capacity  throughout  the  Nation  to  serve  these 
students  and  to  apply  what  is  learned  in  gifted  and  talented  programs  to  the  education  of  all 
children,  funding  for  the  Javits  program  must  be  returned  to  a  higher  level.  Of  the  funds 
requested,  20  percent  will  be  used  to  continue  support  for  the  national  research  center,  which 
will  be  in  its  third  year  of  a  five-year  effort.  With  a  slight  increase  in  1997,  the  center  will  be  able 
to  begin  conducting  an  evaluation  of  the  grants  funded  under  the  Javits  program.  The 
remaining  80  percent  of  funds  will  be  used  to  support  model  projects  and  dissemination  efforts. 

In  keeping  with  OERI's  mandated  responsibility  to  identify  promising  and  exemplary  programs 
and  practices,  the  Javits  program  will  begin  to  systematically  identify  promising  practices  used 
throughout  the  country  to  identify  and  educate  gifted  and  talented  children.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  identifying  school-wide  projects  and  practices  that  could  be  used  to  upgrade  and 
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improve  educational  opportunities  for  all  children,  especially  those  who  are  at  risk  of  educational 
failure.  An  expert  panel  in  gifted  and  talented  education  will  be  appointed  in  1997  to  identify 
promising  practices  and  recommend  them  for  dissemination  through  OERI's  national 
dissemination  system.  This  should  help  educators  at  all  levels  make  informed  decisions  about 
programs  to  upgrade  learning  not  only  for  gifted  and  talented  students,  but  for  all  students. 

The  Javits  program  will  continue  to  support  the  dissemination  of  information  on  effective 
projects,  via  publications,  meetings,  and  telecommunications  networks,  to  State  educational 
agencies  in  order  to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  provide  leadership  and  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  regarding  gifted  and  talented  programs. 

Of  the  funds  available  for  new  projects,  75  percent  will  be  used  for  model  projects  that  serve 
gifted  and  talented  students  in  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  children  from  low  income 
families.  These  projects  must  incorporate  challenging  academic  standards,  employ  innovative 
instructional  strategies,  and  provide  ongoing  professional  development  opportunities  for 
teachers.  The  remaining  25  percent  of  funds  for  new  projects  will  be  used  for  projects  that 
provide  technical  assistance  and  disseminate  information  throughout  a  State  or  region  of  the 
country  in  order  to  improve  the  capability  of  the  schools  within  the  State  or  region  to  plan, 
conduct,  and  improve  programs  for  serving  gifted  and  talented  students  and,  where 
appropriate,  to  improve  instruction  for  all  students,  incorporating  challenging  standards  and 
innovative  instructional  strategies. 

The  set  of  activities  to  be  supported  with  the  1 997  budget— research  and  development,  model 
projects,  teacher  training,  information  dissemination,  and  technical  assistance-will  help  expand 
the  capability  of  the  Nation's  schools  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  gifted  and 
talented  students  and  contribute  to  the  development  of  challenging  curricula  for  all  students. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


New  grants 
Number  of  new  grants 
Continuation  grants 
Number  of  continuations 

Research  and  development  center 

National  leadership,  conferences,  papers 

Peer  review  of  applications  for  new  awards 


$289 

1 

$2,713 

10 

$1,765 
6 
0 
0 

$5,030 

22 

$1,855 

6 

$1,476 

$900 

$2,500 

$350 

$305 

$515 

$93 

$30 

$100 
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Eisenhower  regional  mathematics  and  science  education  consortia 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  XIII,  part  C) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$15,000  $15,000  0 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Regional  mathematics  and  science  education  consortia  (at  least  one  in  each  of  the  ten  regions 
served  by  the  regional  educational  laboratories)  are  awarded  grants  under  this  authority.  The 
regional  consortia  disseminate  exemplary  mathematics  and  science  instructional  materials  and 
provide  technical  assistance  in  the  use  of  improved  teaching  methods  and  assessment  tools. 
Awards  are  for  up  to  five  years.  Matching  is  required,  with  the  Federal  share  set  at  80  percent 
and  at  least  10  percent  of  the  20  percent  non-Federal  share  required  from  other  than  State  or 
local  government  sources. 

The  consortia  must  work  cooperatively  with  each  other,  the  Eisenhower  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  established  under  the  Eisenhower  Professional 
Development  Federal  Activities  program,  and  other  federally  funded  technical  assistance 
providers. 

Eligible  recipients  -  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  nonprofit  organizations,  regional  educational  laboratories,  or 
combinations  of  these  entities  -  must  demonstrate  their  expertise  in  mathematics  and  science 
education.  Each  recipient  must  establish  a  regional  board,  representative  of  participating 
organizations,  to  oversee  administration  of  the  project  and  establish  program  priorities. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows : 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $12,000 

1993 13,590 

1994 13,871 

1995 15,000 

1996 15,000 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
Eisenhower  regional  mathematics  and  science  education  consortia 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  funding  to  continue  support  for  the  10  regional  consortia  awards 
made  in  1995.  Providing  technical  assistance  is  an  important  aspect  of  Federal  support  for 
education,  and  major  improvements  in  mathematics  and  science  education  will  be  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  achieve  the  National  Education  Goal  of  preeminence  in  mathematics 
and  science. 

The  consortia  focus  on  providing  training  and  other  assistance  to  classroom  teachers, 
administrators,  and  other  educators  that  lead  to  the  use  of  high-level  instructional  materials, 
teaching  methods,  and  assessments.  Consortium  efforts  include  helping  teachers  explore  the 
uses  of  new  forms  of  technology,  including  telecommunications  networks,  in  the  classroom. 

Examples  of  how  these  activities  are  carried  out  in  practice  include  the  following: 

•  The  Appalachian  Educational  Laboratory  (AEL)  Consortium  provided  professional 
development  on  mathematics  and  science  education  standards,  including  a  summer 
workshop  for  200  elementary  school  teachers  from  four  States  and  workshops  at  local 
schools  conducted  by  35  teams  of  10  trainers  each. 

•  The  Far  West  Consortium  chose  to  work  closely  with  State  Departments  of  Education, 
particularly  Utah,  where  the  Consortium  provided  technical  assistance  in  the 
development  and  pilot  testing  of  the  Utah  State  Science  Core  Curriculum,  adopted  by 
the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  in  July  of  1995. 

The  consortia  work  to  coordinate  their  services  with  other  activities  in  the  region  aimed  at  the 
reform  of  mathematics  and  science  education,  including  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
State  Systemic  Initiative  and  Urban  Systemic  Initiative  projects,  Project  2061  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Scope  and  Sequence  project  of  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association,  and  others. 

IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


New  awards 

Continuation  awards 

Evaluation 

Peer  review  of  new  award  applications 


$14,700 

0 

0 

0 

$14,767 

$14,750 

233 

233 

250 

67 

0 

0 
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21st  century  community  learning  centers 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  title  X,  part  I) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$750  0  -$750 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  program  supports  grants  to  rural  and  inner-city  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or 
consortia  of  such  schools,  to  enable  them  to  plan,  implement,  or  expand  projects  that  l>enefit 
the  educational,  health,  social  service,  cultural,  and  recreational  needs  of  a  rural  or  inner-city 
community. 

Assistance  must  be  equitably  distributed  among  the  States,  among  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  among  urban  and  rural  areas  of  a  State.  Grants  must  be  made  for  at  least 
$35,000,  and  priority  must  be  given  to  applications  that  offer  a  broad  selection  of  services  that 
address  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992 0  ' 

1993 0  ' 

1994 0  ' 

1995 $750 

1996 750 

^  This  program  was  not  authorized  prior  to  1995. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  no  funding  for  21st  Century  Community  Learning  Centers  Isecause 
separate  funding  for  this  activity  is  not  needed.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
as  amended,  authorizes  local  education  agencies,  individual  schools,  or  consortia  of  schools  to 
use  up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  they  receive  under  ESEA  to  establish  and  implement 
coordinated  services  projects  that  provide  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  and  their 
families  fc)etter  access  to  social,  health,  and  education  services. 

Funds  available  in  1996  are  being  used  to  continue  the  six  projects  for  which  grants  were 
awarded  in  1995.  In  that  initial  year,  $6,000  was  used  for  peer  review  of  grant  applications. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

National  writing  project 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  X,  part  K) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Chanoe 

$2,955  0  -$2,955 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

All  funds  are  granted  without  competition  to  the  National  Writing  Project,  a  nonprofit  educational 
organization.  The  purpose  of  the  grant  is  to  support  teacher  training  programs  in  effective 
practice  and  research  in  the  teaching  of  writing,  and  to  support  classroom-level  research  on 
teaching  writing  that  documents  effectiveness  in  terms  of  student  performance.  To  provide 
these  services,  the  National  Writing  Project  contracts  with  numerous  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  nonprofit  education  providers  to  operate  small  ($40,000  or  less)  teacher  training 
programs.  A  50  percent  non-Federal  share  is  required.  A  National  Advisory  Board  provides 
advice  and  support,  and  reviews  the  activities  and  program  of  the  project. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  in  ooos) 


1992 $2,500 

1993 3,212 

1994 3,212 

1995 3,212 

1996 2,955 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  proposes  to  eliminate  funding  for  this  program.  The  National  Writing  Project 
has  been  supported  for  many  years  by  Federal  funds,  beginning  in  1976  with  funds  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  Other  support  has  been  provided  from  private 
foundations.  The  National  Writing  Project  has  been  amply  demonstrated  as  a  strategy  for 
improving  the  teaching  of  writing,  and  the  services  it  provides  are  widely  known  and  available. 
It  should  now  be  supported  at  the  initiative  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  which  could 
use  their  own  funds  or  funds  available  to  them  under  the  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 
Program  for  this  purpose. 
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Civic  education 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  X,  part  F,  section  10601) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$4,000  $4,000  0 


'  Of  the  total  appropriated  for  part  F.  40  percent  is  to  be  reserved  for  section  10601  and  60  percent  for  section  10602, 
except  that  sections  10601  and  10602  must  each  receive  not  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  their  predecessor 
programs  in  1994. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Civic  Education  program  funds  the  Center  for  Civic  Education  to  educate  students  about 
the  history  and  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  foster  civic  competence 
and  responsibility.  This  purpose  is  accomplished  primarily  through  the  Center's  program  "We 
the  People.. .The  Citizen  and  the  Constitution."    In  addition  to  a  course  of  instruction,  the 
program  provides,  at  local  request,  simulated  congressional  hearings,  and  sponsors  a  national 
competition  of  such  hearings  for  secondary  school  students.    "We  the  People"  is  made 
available  in  all  435  Congressional  districts.    Funds  may  also  be  used  for  training  teachers 
about  the  Constitution  and  the  political  system  of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  instruction 
for  middle  school  students  on  the  roles  of  State  and  local  governments  in  the  Federal  system 
established  by  the  Constitution. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


($  In  OOOs) 


1992 $3,800  ' 

1993 4.346  ' 

1994 4.463  » 

1995 4,463 

1996 4.000 

'  Funds  were  provided  under  the  School  Improvement  account 
'  Funds  were  provided  under  the  Fund  for  Innovation  In  Education. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  continued  funding  of  the  Civic  Education  program.  The  program 
supports  activities  that  promote  high  standards  for  what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to 
do  in  civics,  and  fosters  good  citizenship  and  civic  responsibility. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
Civic  education 


Since  the  program  began  in  1987,  over  20  million  students  and  70,000  teachers  have  been 
involved.  A  1993  study  of  the  program  showed  that  students  who  participated  had  better  civic 
attitudes,  more  political  tolerance,  and  felt  more  politically  effective  than  most  adults. 
Participating  students  become  more  interested  in  politics  and  more  politically  involved.  Earlier 
studies  conducted  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  showed  that  the  program  achieved  its 
primary  instructional  goal  of  increasing  students'  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

IMPACT  DATA 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  students  served '  4,100,000  4,200,000  4,500,000 

Number  of  teachers  providing  instruction'  56,500  60,000  62,500 


'  Numbers  represent  all  those  using  the  curriculum  that  year.  Most  teachers  received  their  Initial  training  in  prior 
years.  Many  of  the  same  teachers  are  Involved  each  year 
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International  education  exchange 

(Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  title  VI) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$5,000  $3,000  -$2,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  International  Education  Exchange  program  provides  curricula  and  teacher  training 
programs  in  civics  education  and  economic  education,  developed  in  the  United  States,  to 
educators  in  eligible  countries  overseas.  Eligible  countries  include  countries  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States,  and  other  countries  that  were 
formeriy  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union.    Awardees  help  these  countries  adapt  the  U.S.- 
developed  curricula  and  training  programs  for  their  use  overseas,  and,  in  turn,  draw  upon  the 
experiences  of  these  emerging  democracies  to  create  and  implement  programs  for  U.  8. 
participants.  Award  recipients  provide  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  in  civics 
education  and  economic  education  among  education  leaders  of  participating  countries.  The 
program  is  designed  and  implemented  in  collaboration  with  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  which  is  specifically  charged  with  ensuring  that  the  assistance  provided  is  not 
duplicative  of  other  efforts.  Half  of  the  funds  are  reserved  for  civics  and  government  education 
activities,  and  half  for  economic  education  activities. 

In  order  to  receive  an  award,  applicants  must  have  experience  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  curricular  materials  in  use  nationally,  inservice  training  programs  for 
teachers,  and  model  curriculum  frameworks  in  civics  and  economic  education.    Applicants 
must  also  be  experienced  in  the  administration  of  international  seminars  on  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  civics  and  government  education  and  economic  education  in  constitutional 
democracies,  and  in  the  evaluation  of  education  programs  such  as  those  described  above. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 0  ' 

1993 0  ' 

1994 0  ' 

1995 $3,000 

1996 5,000 

'  This  program  was  first  authorized  In  1995. 
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EDUCATION  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
International  education  exchange 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Department  requests  funding  sufficient  to  support  the  continuation  of  two  exchange 
programs,  one  in  civics  and  government  education  and  the  other  in  economic  education,  as 
required  by  the  authorizing  statute.  This  program  represents  an  important  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  help  support  democracy  and  free  market  economies  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
states  formerly  part  of  the  Soviet  Union — by  providing  educators  and  other  leaders  from  those 
countries  and  the  U.S.  with  the  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  and  share  techniques  in  civics  and 
government  education  and  economic  education.  Funds  support  two  grants  to  two  independent 
non-profit  organizations  with  significant  expertise  in  civics  and  government  education  and 
economic  education,  respectively. 

In  1995,  one  of  the  grantees,  the  National  Council  on  Economic  Education,  among  other 
activities,  conducted  two  seminars  for  teachers,  one  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  and  one  in  Lviv, 
Ukraine.  To  date,  82  teacher  trainers  and  teachers  from  seven  countries  (Russia,  Ukraine, 
Romania,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Krygyvstan)  have  participated  in  training,  study  tours, 
or  seminars  in  the  U.S.  and  Ukraine.  Other  activities  included  training  in  economics  and 
pedagogy,  translating  and  adapting  U.S.  materials,  conferences,  and  publishing  lessons 
prepared  for  use  in  U.S.  classrooms.  These  educators  are  estimated  to  reach  more  than 
338,000  teachers  and  students  in  the  seven  partner  countries,  helping  them  reform  their 
education  systems  and  prepare  for  a  market  economy. 

The  second  grantee,  the  Center  for  Civic  Education,  also  worked  with  leaders  in  civic  education 
from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  international  partners  are  from  the  Czech  Republic, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Poland,  and  Russia  (Bosnian  educators  have  expressed  interest).  In  a 
program  called  Civitas:  An  International  Civic  Education  Exchange,  delegations  from  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Poland,  and  Russia  each  visited  two  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  met  with 
members  of  Congress  from  their  host  States,  and  participated  in  seminars  on  constitutional 
government  directed  by  the  American  Political  Science  Association.  American  educators  are 
scheduled  to  travel  to  Budapest  this  spring.  In  addition,  the  Center,  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S. 
Information  Agency,  helped  organize  a  major  international  conference  on  civics  education  held 
in  the  Czech  Republic.  Representatives  of  54  nations  met  in  Prague,  at  one  of  the  largest 
multinational  gatherings  of  civics  educators  in  history. 

New  grants  will  be  made  in  1996,  and  those  grants  will  continue  in  1997.  The  Department  used 
$8,000  for  peer  review  in  1995  and  expects  to  use  about  $10,000  in  1996.  No  funds  will  be 
needed  for  peer  review  in  1997. 
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Note -A  regular  1996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  tjeen  enacted  at  the  time  this 
budget  was  prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  budget  are  based  on  the  H.R.  3019 
tentative  conference  agreement.  Funds  for  the  Libraries  account  for  1997  are  proposed  for  later 
transmittal  under  pending  legislation. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996'  1997 


Cun-ent  authority: 
Annual  appropriation 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year 

Total  obligations  150,153  139,162  110.000 


$144,161 

$132,505 

$110,000  ' 

41 

0 

0 

12,608 

6,657 

0 

-6.657 

0 

0 

'  Reflects  H.R.  3019  tentative  cxinference  action. 
'  Proposed  for  later  transmittal. 
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Obligations  bv  Object 
($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  '  1997 


Other  contractual  services: 


Peer  review 

$46 

0 

0 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

150,107 

$139,162 

$110,000 

Total 

150,153 

139,162 

110,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 
($  in  000s) 


1996   $132,505 

Total  estimated  budget  authority  132,505 

(Obligations)  (139,162) 

1997         110,000 

(Obligations) H  10.000) 

Net  change -22,505 

(Obligations) (-29,162) 


1 996  base      Chance  from  base 


Increases: 
Prooram: 

Funds  are  requested  under 
pending  legislation  for  Libraries, 
to  provide  wider  access  to 
information  through  the  use  of 
technology  and  special  services 
to  those  who  have  difficulty 
using  libraries. 


Decreases: 
Program: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  currently  funded 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  programs, 
because  the  LSCA  is  not  authorized  for 
1997.  No  funds  are  requested  for  Higher 
Education  Act  library  programs  because 
other  sources  of  funds  are  available  to 
support  similar  activities.  (The  National 
Performance  Review  recommended 
termination  of  these  programs.) 


+$110,000 


$132,505 


-132,505 


Net  change 


22,505 
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T9i?i?  of  5?tim?it99  9nd  Appropriations 

($  in  000s) 

Budget 

Estimate 

to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1988 

0 

$144,500 

$136,600 

$135,089 

1989 

$76,000 

142.644 

135.089 

137.200 

1990 

137,200 

114,876 

143,612 

136.646 

1991 

1991  Sequester 

39,062 

140,800 

146,428 

142,898 
-2 

1992 

35.000 

142,747 

149,747 

147.747 

1993 

35,000 

145,774 

147,247 

146,069 

1994 

114,749 

145,101 

147,517 

146,309 

1995 

1 995  Rescission 

102,976 
-12,942 

115,996 
-26,716 

147,558 
-2,916 

144,161 

1996 

106,927 

131,505 

131.505 

132,505  ' 

1997 

110,000 

:ted  at  the  time  this  budget 
igreemenL 

was  prepared.  The< 

'  A  final  1996  appropriation  had  not  been  ena< 
provided  in  the  H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  a 

amount  shown  was 
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Summary  of  Request 
($  in  000s) 


1996  1997  Change 


Libraries  (pending  legislation) 

0 

$110,000 

+$110,000 

Public  library  services: 
State  grants 
Indian/Hawaiian  setaside 

$90,783 
1,853 

0 
0 

-90,783 
-1.853 

Subtotal 

92,636 

s 

-92,636 

Public  library  construction: 
State  grants 
Indian/Hawaiian  setaside 

16,042 
327 

0 
Q. 

-16,042 
-327 

Subtotal 

16,369 

0 

-16,369 

Interlibrary  cooperation: 
State  grants 
Indian/Hawaiian  setaside 

17,640 
360 

0 

-17,640 
-360 

Subtotal 

18.000 

0 

-18,000 

Library  education  and  training 

2.500 

0 

-2,500 

Research  and  demonstrations 

3.O00 

0 

-3.000 

Total 

132,505 

110,000 

-  22,505 

The  1997  request  for  Libraries  would  provide  Federal  support  for  two  key  activities  of  State  and 
local  libraries-providing  greater  access  and  special  services  for  those  who  have  difficulty  using 
libraries  and  expanding  access  to  information  through  the  use  of  technology.  The  Federal 
Government  has  provided  support  for  public  libraries  for  many  years.  During  that  time  States 
have  increased  their  support  for  libraries,  access  to  library  services  has  become  nearly 
universal,  and  the  Federal  contribution  has  shrunk  to  a  small  percentage  of  overall  support. 
Now  the  Federal  investment  should  help  libraries  define  and  develop  their  role  in  providing 
public  access  to  information  through  technology  and  help  provide  services  to  groups-such  as 
individuals  with  disabilities,  the  poor,  and  those  in  isolated  rural  communities— who  need  special 
services  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  libraries  effectively. 

A  final  1 996  appropriation  for  this  account  had  not  been  enacted  at  the  time  this  budget  was 
prepared.  The  1996  amounts  included  in  this  account  are  based  on  the  levels  provided  in  the 
H.R.  3019  tentative  conference  agreement. 
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Libraries 

(Pending  legislation) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  To  be  determined 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

0  $110,000  +$110,000 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

Pending  legislation  (H.R.  1617)  would  authorize  State  formula  grants  to  help  libraries  provide 
special  services  and  use  technology  to  increase  access  to  information.  The  House  bill,  through  a 
single  program,  would  provide  funds  to  States  to  link  libraries  to  one  another  and  encourage 
them  to  share  resources,  to  help  libraries  acquire  telecommunications  technologies  and  access 
information  through  electronic  networks,  and  to  improve  services  for  individuals  who  have 
difficulty  using  a  library  or  who  need  special  materials  or  services.  The  Senate  bill  is  more 
complex,  but  has  similar  purposes.  It  would  authorize  two  State  programs,  one  of  which  would 
provide  for  access  to  information  delivered  by  libraries  through  new  technologies,  and  another 
that  would  provide  for  improving  library  services  for  those  who  have  difficulty  using  a  library  or 
need  outreach  services.  The  Senate  bill,  unlike  the  House,  would  authorize  several  set-asides 
for  various  national  purposes,  including  the  provision  of  library  services  to  Indian  tribes.    Both 
bills  would  require  State  plans.  Both  House  and  Senate  formulas  would  distribute  funds  to 
States  based  on  population,  but  the  minimum  award  differs.    (The  House  provides  $200,000; 
the  Senate,  $200,000  for  each  of  the  two  programs  the  bill  would  authorize.)    The  House  bill 
calls  for  a  75  percent  Federal  share;  the  Senate,  50  percent.  The  Senate  bill  would  move 
administration  of  library  programs  from  the  Department  to  a  new  entity,  the  Institute  of  Museum 
and  Library  Services. 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  1997  request  is  for  roughly  the  same  amount  as  that  available  in  1995  for  similar  purposes 
under  Titles  I  and  III  of  the  expiring  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.    While  libraries 
receive  only  a  small  portion  of  their  total  funding  from  Federal  sources  (around  1  or  2  percent), 
the  pending  legislation  focuses  Federal  funding  on  two  areas-extending  the  benefits  of 
technology-based  information  services  and  providing  services  for  those  with  special  needs- 
where  the  Federal  support  might  be  enough  to  encourage  States  to  move  more  quickly  and 
provide  significant  matching  funds. 

The  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Services  (NCLIS)  carried  out  a  study 
(called  Public  Libraries  and  the  Internet,  June  1994),  based  on  the  Commission's  premise  that 
publicly-supported  community  libraries  can  become  a  critical  component  of  the  national 
information  infrastructure.  The  study  and  its  report  were  the  Commission's  response  to 
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questions  from  the  Vice-President  on  the  role  of  libraries  as  a  "safety  net"  for  access  to  Internet 
information  and  services.  The  report  shows  that  libraries  are  making  progress  in  connecting  to 
the  Internet  and  extending  the  benefits  of  advanced  information  services  to  their  patrons,  but 
that  more  effort  will  be  needed  to  ensure  that  those  who  are  least  likely  to  have  computers  and 
network  connections  in  the  home  are  not  by-passed  by  the  information  superhighway. 

A  few  States  and  larger  public  libraries  have  demonstrated  how  Federal  funds  could  be  used  to 
provide  public  access  to  the  information  superhighway.  States  could  expand  activities  like  these 
by  using  the  funds  requested  here  to  help  build  an  information  infrastructure,  and  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  discounts  for  telecommunications  services  that  become  available  as  a 
result  of  the  newly  enacted  Telecommunications  Act.  Maryland,  for  example,  used  Federal 
library  funds  to  plan  and  implement  SAILOR,  a  statewide  telecommunications  network  that 
provides  a  public  gateway  to  the  Internet  for  Maryland  residents.  The  State  Library  of  Michigan 
used  Federal  library  funds  to  provide  support  for  seven  regional  Internet  training  centers  across 
the  State.  This  coordinated,  statewide  effort  is  designed  to  assist  local  communities  by 
providing  libraries  access  to  new  technologies  and  training  library  staff  to  use  them. 

But,  despite  examples  like  these,  and  the  substantial  investments  some  States  have  made  on 
their  own,  access  to  technology-based  information  services  remains  uneven,  and  public  access 
is  not  yet  common.  As  the  NCLIS  report  points  out,  78.9  percent  of  libraries  with  highly 
populated  (over  250,000)  service  areas  have  Internet  access,  while  only  16.8  percent  with  small 
service  areas  (under  25,000)  have  access.  But  few  of  these  libraries  with  Internet  access, 
whether  large  or  small,  provide  public  access.  The  rate  at  which  public  access  is  provided  by 
libraries  with  large  or  small  service  areas  is  virtually  the  same-16.6  and  16.8  percent, 
respectively,  showing  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  providing  a  "safety  net"  for  those  without 
home  access  to  computers  and  telecommunications.  The  funds  requested  here  can  provide  an 
incentive  for  State-level  planning,  resource  sharing,  training  for  librarians,  and  the  acquisition  of 
telecommunications  technologies,  resulting  in  wider  and-through  the  effect  of  State  planning, 
especially-more  equitable  access  to  information  through  technology. 

States  have  also  used  Federal  library  funds  to  improve  services  to  populations  needing  special 
help  in  using  libraries,  including  the  illiterate,  those  with  limited  English  proficiency,  and  persons 
with  disabilities.  States  could  also  choose  to  expand  support  for  these  kinds  of  activities. 
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Public  library  services 

(Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  I) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  0  ' 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  000s): 

1996  1997  Change 

State  grants  $90,783  0  -$90,783 

Set-aside'  1.853  0  -1.853 

$92,636  0  -$92,636 


'  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30, 1996;  however,  additional  authorizing  legislation  is  pending. 
'  Mandated  set-asides  of  1  5  percent  for  Indian  tribes  and  0  5  percent  for  Native  Hawaiians. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  is  a  State  formula  grant  program  that  provides  funds  to  State  libraries  to  help  States  provide 
public  library  services.    State  libraries  (State  library  administrative  agencies,  or  SLAAs)  annually 
submit  program  plans  describing  the  projects  they  will  support  during  the  coming  year.  Some  of 
the  statutory  purposes  these  projects  may  address  are  very  broad,  e.g.,  to  extend  and  improve 
public  library  services  in  the  State  and  make  them  more  accessible  to  the  public,  to  strengthen 
the  State  library  agency  itself,  or  to  make  effective  use  of  technology.  Other  purposes  are  much 
more  specific,  such  as  to  help  local  libraries  serve  as  community  information  referral  centers, 
provide  literacy  programs,  develop  intergenerational  programs  for  latch-key  children,  provide 
mobile  services  to  day  care  centers,  support  drug  prevention  programs,  and  establish  and 
support  model  library  literacy  centers,  or  to  strengthen  major  urban  resource  libraries.  For  the 
most  part,  States  may  make  awards  only  to  public  libraries,  although  they  may  make  awards  to 
library  systems  or  networks  that  include  libraries  other  than  public  libraries,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
awards  is  to  benefit  public  libraries. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  distributed  to  States  based  on  total  resident  population,  but  with  a 
$200,000  minimum  for  each  of  the  50  States,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  $40,000  minimum  for 
each  of  the  other  outlying  areas.  Matching  requirements  range  from  33  percent  to  66  percent, 
depending  on  the  State's  per  capita  income.  The  law  provides  that,  when  the  appropriation 
exceeds  $60  million,  the  additional  funds  are  to  be  distributed  by  the  States  to  support  and 
expand  major  urban  resource  libraries.  State  allocations  are  calculated  using  the  most  recently 
available  census  data. 

Title  IV  of  LSCA  provides  that  2  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  LSCA 
(the  three  State  formula  grant  programs),  be  set  aside  for  Indian  and  Native  Hawaiian  programs. 
The  2  percent  provides  0.5  percent  for  Native  Hawaiians  and  1 .5  percent  for  Indian  tribes.  Of 
the  1 .5  percent  set  aside  for  Indian  tribes,  one-half  is  awarded  as  basic  grants,  providing  equal 
grants  to  each  eligible  applicant,  and  the  remainder  is  awarded  as  special  grants  to  those 
receiving  basic  grants  who  apply  and  successfully  compete  for  additional  support.  The  0.5 
percent  set-aside  for  Native  Hawaiians  is  awarded  as  a  single  grant,  to  a  recipient  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
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Funding  levels  for  LSCA  I  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  including  amounts  for  Indian  tribes  and 
Native  Hawaiians,  were  as  follows: 

($  in  OOOs) 

1992 $83,898 

1993 83,227 

1994 83,227 

1995 83.227 

1996 92.636 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Public  Library  Services  Program  expires  in  1996,  and  consequently  no  funds  are  requested 
under  this  authority  for  1997.  Instead,  a  request  (described  elsewhere  in  this  account)  is  made 
for  funds  under  a  pending  authority  likely  to  provide  for  many  similar  activities. 

IMPACT  DATA    ($  in  OOOs) 

1995         1996         1997 


Number  of  Title  I  projects  supported:  1,925  2,200 

Library  Services  to  Indian  Tribes: 

Total  number  of  awards 
Number  of  basic  awards 

Amount ' 
Number  of  special  awards 

Amount ' 
Number  of  Hawaiian  Native  awards 

Amount' 
Peer  review  of  applications  for  new 

awards  $9  $10  0 

'These  amounts  are  the  totals  available  for  Library  Services  to  Indian  Tribes  and  Native  Hawaiians.  The  amounts  for 
1995  and  1996  include  funds  set  aside  for  Library  Services  to  Indian  Tribes  and  Native  Hawaiians  under  Public  Library 
Services,  Public  Library  Construction,  and  Interiibrary  Cooperation. 


214 

215 

0 

200 

200 

0 

$936 

$952 

0 

13 

14 

0 

$936 

$952 

0 

1 

1 

0 

$623 

$635 

0 
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(Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  Title  II) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooo's):  0  ' 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooo's): 

1996  1997  Change 

State  grants  $16,042  0  -$16,042 

Set-aside'  327  0  -327 

16,369  0  -16,369 


'  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30, 1996;  however,  additional  authorizing  legislation  is  pending. 
'  Mandated  set-asides  of  1.5  percent  for  Indian  tribes  and  0.5  percent  for  Native  Hawaiians. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  funds  for  facilities  and  technology  to  improve  local 
public  library  services.  Funds  are  awarded  to  States.  States  may  approve  projects  for:  the 
construction  of  new  buildings;  the  acquisition,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing 
buildings  (including  architects'  fees  and  the  acquisition  of  land);  and  the  purchase,  lease,  and 
installation  of  equipment  in  new  or  remodeled  buildings.  States  may  also  approve  projects  to 
provide  technology  for  public  libraries  (specifically,  the  acquisition,  installation,  maintenance,  or 
replacement  of  substantial  technological  equipment),  and  these  activities  need  not  be  part  of  a 
construction  project.  Construction  policies  and  procedures  must  promote  the  preservation  of 
library  holdings  to  be  housed  in  the  facilities. 

Funds  appropriated  for  this  program  remain  available  until  expended.  Each  year's  appropriation 
is  allocated  to  States  according  to  a  formula  based  on  total  resident  population,  but  with  a 
minimum  of  $100,000  for  each  of  the  50  States,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  minimum  of 
$20,000  for  each  of  the  outlying  areas.  Matching  is  required,  and  the  State  share  ranges  from 
50  percent  to  66  percent  depending  on  the  State's  per  capita  income.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  each  individual  project  may  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

State  allocations  are  calculated  using  the  most  recently  available  census  data.  Amounts  shown 
in  the  State  table  for  Title  II  in  this  document  are  the  amounts  allocated  from  the  indicated  fiscal 
year's  appropriation,  but,  because  funds  are  available  until  expended,  greater  amounts  may  be 
available  to  a  State  if  less  than  the  full  year's  allocation  was  used  in  a  prior  year. 

Funding  levels  for  LSCA  II  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  including  the  2  percent  set-aside  for  Indian 
tribes  and  Native  Hawaiians,  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $16,718 

1993 16.584 

1994 17,792 

1995 17,792 

1996 16.369 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Authority  for  the  Public  Library  Construction  program  expires  in  1996.  No  funds  are  requested 
for  1997.    A  request  for  Libraries  (described  elsewhere  in  this  account)  is  made  under  a  pending 
authority. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Number  of  projects 

365 

341    • 

0 
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Interllbrary  cooperation 

(Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  III) 

1997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  0  ' 

Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

State  grants  $17,640  0  -$17,640 

Set-aside^  360  Q  -360 

18,000  0  -  18,000 


'  The  GEPA  extension  expires  September  30, 1996;  however,  additional  authorizing  legislation  is  pending. 
'  Mandated  set-asides  of  1  5  percent  for  Indian  tribes  and  0.5  percent  for  Native  Hawaiians. 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

This  is  a  State  formula  grant  program  designed  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Nation's  library  services  by  supporting  cooperative  activities  among  libraries.  Funds  are 
used  by  States  to  stimulate  cooperation  and  resource  sharing  among  all  of  the  different  types  of 
libraries,  e.g.,  school  libraries,  academic  libraries,  public  libraries,  and  special  libraries. 
Networks  of  cooperating  libraries  of  different  types,  be  they  local,  regional,  or  interstate,  can  be 
supported.    Activities  Include  planning,  establishing,  expanding,  and  operating  such  cooperative 
networks.  States  may  also  use  funds  to  improve  the  technological  capacity  of  libraries  to  share 
resources.    In  addition  to  these  cooperative  activities,  States  may  use  funds  from  this  Title  for 
programs  to  preserve  endangered  library  materials  and  to  reimburse  school  libraries  for  making 
their  resources  available  to  the  public  after  school  hours. 

Awards  for  this  program  are  made  to  State  libraries  according  to  a  formula  based  on  total 
resident  population,  but  with  a  minimum  of  $40,000  for  each  of  the  50  States,  D.C.,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  and  a  $10,000  minimum  for  each  of  the  outlying  areas.  Matching  funds  are  not  required. 
State  allocations  are  calculated  using  the  most  recently  available  census  data. 

Funding  levels  for  LSCA  III  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  including  the  2  percent  set-aside  for  Indian 
tribes  and  Native  Hawaiians,  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $19,908 

1993 19,749 

1994 19,749 

1995 23,700 

1996 18,000 
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1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  authority  for  the  Interlibrary  Cooperation  program  expires  in  1996,  so  no  request  is  made  for 
1997.    Instead,  a  request  (described  elsewhere  in  this  account)  is  made  under  a  pending 
authority  likely  to  provide  for  many  of  the  same  purposes. 


IMPACT  DATA 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Number  of  cooperative  projects 

500 

391 

0 
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Library  education  and  training 

(Higher  Education  Act  Title  II,  Part  B,  Section  222) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ' 
Budget  Autliority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$2,500  0  -$2,500 


'Part  B  of  Title  II  provides  that  two-thirds  of  the  amount  appropriated  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  section  222  and  one- 
third  for  the  purpose  of  section  223.  The  tentative  conference  agreement  on  H.R.  3019  specifies  an  amount  for 
section  222,  overriding  the  authorized  level. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Library  Education  and  Training  program  is  a  discretionary  grant  program  that  provides  funds 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  to  train  individuals  for  service  in 
libraries.  Training  opportunities  are  made  available  through  fellowships,  traineeships,  and 
institutes.  Stipends  may  be  provided  for  fellows  demonstrating  financial  need  and  working 
toward  graduate  degrees.  Annual  priorities  may  include  training  in  areas  where  there  are  critical 
needs,  such  as  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  minorities,  and  where  there  are  shortages,  such 
as  in  school  media,  children's  services,  young  adult  services,  science  reference,  and 
cataloguing.  Other  training  may  also  be  provided,  such  as  in  new  techniques  of  information 
acquisition  and  communications  technology;  in  the  development  and  management  of  library 
networks;  or  to  help  librarians  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  elderiy,  the  illiterate,  the 
disadvantaged,  or  persons  in  rural  areas. 


Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows; 


($  in  000s) 


1992 $5,000 

1993 4,960 

1994 4,960 

199S 4,916 

1996 2,500 


1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 


For  1997,  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  program.  Additional  legislation  (described  elsewhere 
in  this  account)  is  pending  that  would  repeal  this  and  other  Higher  Education  Act  library 
authorities  to  simplify  and  consolidate  Federal  support  for  libraries.  Financial  assistance,  such 
as  student  financial  aid,  is  available  to  those  who  need  assistance  in  pursuing  training  in  library 
and  information  science.  The  National  Performance  Review  recommended  termination  of  this 
program. 
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IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995  1996  1997 


Number  of  institutions  administering  fellowships: 
Continuation  grants 
New  awards 

Total  number  of  fellows  supported 
Amount 


Number  of  institutes 

Amount 

Peer  review  of  new  applications 


18' 
32 

13 
16 

0 
0 

150 
$3,435 

66 

$1,041 

0 
0 

23 

0 

$1,406 

$1,012 

12 
0 

$15 

$15 

0 

'  Only  doctoral  fellowships  are  awarded  for  more  than  one  year.  This  number  represents  institutions  with  continuing 
fellowships  at  the  doctoral  level. 
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Research  and  demonstrations 

(Higher  Education  Act,  Title  II,  Part  B,  Section  223) 

1 997  Authorization  ($  in  ooos):  Indefinite  ' 
Budget  Authority  ($  in  ooos): 

1996  1997  Change 

$3,000  0  -$3,000 


'Part  B  of  Title  II  provides  that  one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  section  223  and  two-thirds 
for  the  purpose  of  section  222.  The  tentative  conference  agreement  on  H.R  3019  specifies  an  amount  for  section  223, 
overriding  the  authorized  level. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  OPERATION 

The  Research  and  Demonstrations  program  supports  research  and  development  for  the 
improvement  of  libraries.  This  includes  the  promotion  of  economical  and  efficient  information 
delivery,  cooperative  efforts  among  libraries,  education  in  library  and  information  science,  and 
dissemination  of  project  findings.  Discretionary  grants  and  contracts  can  be  awarded  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations.  Historically,  projects  have  been  small  (under  $60,000)  and  field-initiated, 
although  more  substantial  projects,  such  as  work  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Online 
Computer  Library  Center  (OCLC),  a  major  national  bibliographic  referral  center,  or,  more 
recently,  awards  for  the  development  of  Statewide  online  databases,  have  been  undertaken. 

Funding  levels  for  the  past  5  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 

($  in  000s) 

1992 $325 

1993 2.802 

1994 2,802 

1995 6,500 

1996 3,000 

1997  BUDGET  REQUEST 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Research  and  Demonstrations  program  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
Other  sources  of  funds,  such  as  the  National  Institute  on  Postsecondary  Education,  Libraries, 
and  Lifelong  Learning  can  support  library  research  as  needed.  The  National  Performance 
Review  recommended  termination  of  this  program.  This,  and  other  authority  for  library  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  would  be  repealed  under  pending  legislation. 
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Research  and  demonstrations 


IMPACT  DATA  ($  in  000s) 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Earmark  for  Statewide  online  multi-type 
library  database  demonstration 
Number  of  projects 
Amount 

Eannark  for  multistate  library  consortium 
Number  of  projects 
Amount 

Earmark  for  archival  project 
Number  of  projects 
Amount 

Amount  for  other  new  awards 
Peer  review  of  new  applications 


2 
$5,00Q 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
$1,496 

1 

$1,000 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

$1,000 

0 
0 

0 

$4 

$990 
$10 

0 
0 
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